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THE     THEEE     SONS. 

I  HATE  a  Bon,  a  little  son,  a  boj  just  five  years  old. 
With  eyes  of  thoiightful  eamestDess,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould. 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears, 
That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish 

years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  I  know  his  face  is  fair, 
And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air : 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I  know  he  loveth  me, 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more  with  grateful  fervency : 
But  that  which  others  most  admire,  is  the  thought  which  fills 

his  mind, 
The  food  for  grave  inouiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  dotn  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk ; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk, 
Not  cares  ne  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplex'd 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about 

the  next. 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee,  she  teacheth  him  to  pray, 
And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  then  are  the  words  which 
he  wiU  say. 

B 
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0  !  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years  like 

me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be : 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his  thoughtful 

brow, 

1  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son  :  a  simple  child  of  three, 

I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be. 

How  silver-sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  be  prattles  on  my 

knee; — 
I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is  like  his  brother's  keen, 
Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been  ; 
But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feeling ; 
And  his  every  look 's  a  gleam  of  light  rich  depths  of  love  re- 
vealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  in  the 

street, 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and 

sweet. 
A  playfellow  he  is  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone, 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  alone. 
His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth. 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  G^od  grant  his  heart  may 

prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for  earthly  love :  . 
And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyee  must  dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  ail  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son, — a  third  sweet  son,  his  age  I  cannot  tell, 

For  they  reckon  not  by  months  and  yearat  where  he  is  gone  to 

dwell. 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given. 
And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  wearelh  now. 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow, 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth 

feel, 
Are  number'd  with  the  secret  things  which   God  will  not 

reveaL 
Bat  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour's  loving 

breast. 
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I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more' this  weary  load  of  flesh, 

But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  beams  of  joy  foe  ever 

fresh. 
1  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings, 
And  soothe  hm  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest 

things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I), 
Where  Gt)d  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  be&lls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  cease. 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace.  * 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still 

must  be : 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's 

misery : 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief 

and  pain, 
Oh !  we*d  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again. 

Mev.  John  Moultrie,  Seme  Bay, 

THE  EMPEEOE  NAPOLEON. 

"  The  following,"  says  the  Courier  Francois,  "  is  a  statement 
of  the  progress  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  military  and  civil 
rank  : — He  was  bom  on  the  16th  ot  August,  1769 ;  Major  of 
Artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  at  24  years  of  age ; 
Commander  of  the  Artillery  in  Italy  in  1794,  at  25 ;  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  1797,  at  28 ;  General-in-Chief 
of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  at  29 ;  First  Consul  in 

1799,  at  30 ;  Consul  for  life  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in 

1800,  at  31 ;  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1804,  at  35 ;  abdi- 
crated  after  Waterloo,  18th  of  June,  1815,  at  46  ;  died  in  exile 
at  St.  Helena,  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  at  52  years  of  age." 

THE  OLD  OAK  TEEE, 

WooDMAH,  spare  that  tree ! 
Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 
And  I'll  protect  it  now  ; 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot. 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 
Thj  axe  shall  barm  it  not. 
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That  old  familiar  tree, 
"Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 
And  would'st  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  I 
Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties, 
O!  spare  that  aged  oak. 
Now  towering  to  the  skies. 

When  but  an  idle  boy 
I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 
Here,  too,  my  sisters  played ; 
My  mother  luss'd  me  here ; 
My  father  press'd  my  hand ; 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 
But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 
Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 
And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 
And  woodman  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 
Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


THE  PEOPHECY  OF  THE  TWELVE  TBIBES. 

The  patriarch  sat  upon  his  bed. 
His  cheek  was  pale,  his  eye  was  dim. 
Long  years  of  woe  had  bow'd  his  head, 
And  feeble  was  the  giant  limb. 
And  his  twelve  mighty  sons  drew  nigh 
In  grief  to  see  theur  fiither  die. 

But  sudden  as  the  thunder  roll 
A  new-bom  spirit  fill'd  his  frame. 
His  fainting  visage  flash'd  with  soul, 
His  lip  was  touch'd  with  living  flame, 
And  burst  with  more  than  prophet  ire 
The  stream  of  judgment,  love  and  fire. 

''  Beuben,  thou  spear-head  in  my  side. 
Thy  Other's  first-Dom  and  his  sname, 
Unstable  as  the  rolling  tide, 
A  blight  has  fallen  on  thy  name ; 
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Decay  shall  follow  thee  and  thine, 
Go,  outcast  of  a  hallow'd  line ! 

**  Simeon  and  Levi,  sons  of  blood 
That  still  hangs  h^vy  on  the  land, 
Your  flocks  shall  be  the  robber's  food, 
Your  folds  shaU  blaze  beneath  his  brand. 
In  swamp  and  forest  shall  ye  dwell. 
Be  scattered  among  IsraeL 

^  Judah,  all  hail  I  thou  priest,  thou  king, 
The  crown,  the  glory  shall  be  thine,     ' 
Thine  in  the  fii^t  the  eagle's  wing. 
Thine  on  the  hiU  the  com  and  wine. 
Thou  lion;  nations  shall  turn  pale 
When  swells  thy  roar  upon  the  gale. 

''  Judah,  my  son,  ascend  the  throne, 
Till  comes  from  Heaven  the  unborn  King, 
The  prophesied,  the  mighty  one. 
Whose  heel  shall  bruise  the  gerpent^s  sting. 
Till  sin  is  dead  and  Death  is  slain, 
And  earth  is  Paradise  again. 

^  Wide  as  the  surges,  Zebulun, 
Thy  daring  keel  shall  plough  the  sea, 
Before  thee  sink  proua  Zidon's  son. 
And  strong  Issacnar  toil  for  thee. 
Thou  reaper  of  his  com  and  oil, 
Lord  of  the  giant  and  the  soiL 

**  Whose  banner  flames  in  battle's  van. 
Whose  mail  is  first  with  slaughter  gor'd, 
Thou,  subtler  than  the  serpent,  Dan, 
Prince  of  the  lion  and  the  sword. 
Woe  to  the  Syrian  charioteer. 
When  rings  the  rushing  of  thy  spear. 

**  Crash'd  to  the  earth  by  war  and  woe, 
G^  shall  the  cup  of  bondage  drain. 
Till  bold  revenge  shall  give  the  blow 
That  pays  the  long  arrear  of  pain ; 
Thy  cup  be  filled  with  tyrant  gore  ; 
Be  thou,  my  son,  a  man  once  more. 


''  Lov'd  Naplitali,  thy  eiiow-white  hind 
Shall  bask  beneath  the  rose  and  vine ; 
Proud  Asher  to  the  mountain  wind 
Shall,  star-like,  blaze  thy  battle  sign ; 
All  bright  to  both  from  birth  to  tomb, 
The  heavens  all  sunshine,  earth  all  bloom. 

'*  Joseph,  come  near,  m^  son,  my  son ! 
Egyptian  prince,  Egyptian  sage — 
Child  of  my  first  and  best  lov*d  one — 
Great  guardian  of  thy  Other's  a^e. 
Bring  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  nigh, 
And  let  me  bless  them  ere  I  die. 

"  Hear  me,  thou  God  of  Israel, 

Thou  who  hast  been  his  living  shield 

In  the  dark  forest's  desert  dell, 

In  Egypt's  famine-stricken  field, 

On  the  dark  dungeon's  chilling  stone, 

In  Pharaoh's  chain,  by  Pharaoh's  throne. 
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"  My  son,  all  blessings  be  on  thee ; 

Be  bless'd  abroad,  be  bless'd  at  home ; 

Thy  nation's  strength,  her  living  tree, 

The  well  to  which  the  thirsty  come ;  '  «! 

Bless'd  be  thy  valley,  bless'd  thy  hill ;  * 

Thy  father's  God  be  with  thee  still. 

"  Thou  man  of  blood,  thou  man  of  might, 
Thy  soul  shall  ravin,  Benjamin ; 
Thou  wolf  by  day,  thou  wolf  by  night, 
Bushing  through  slaughter,  spoil  and  sin, 
Thy  eagle's  beak  and  vulture  s  wing, 
Shall  curse  thy  nation  with  a  king." 

Then  ceas'd  the  voice,  and  all  was  still ; 
The  hand  of  death  was  on  the  frame. 
Yet  ^ave  the  heart  one  final  thrill. 
And  breath'd  the  dving  lips  one  name— 
"  Sons,  let  me  rest  by  Lean's  side  " — 
He  raised  his  brow  to  heaven  and  died. 
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BE  KIND. 


Bs  kind  to  thy  father,  for  when  thou  wert  young, 

Who  lov*d  thee  so  fondly  as  he  ? 
He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue, 

And  loin'd  in  thy  innocent  glee. 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  now  he  is  old, 

His  locks  intermingled  with  grey  ; 
His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold ; 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother ;  for,  lo !  on  her  brow 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen. 
O !  well  may'st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now. 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 
Remember  thy  mother — for  thee  will  she  pray 

As  long  as  God  giveth  her  breath ; 
With  accents  of  kindness,  then,  cheer  her  lone  way. 

E'en  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 

Be  kind  to  thy  brother — ^his  heart  will  have  dearth 

If  the  smile  of  thy  love  be  withdrawn ; 
The  flowers  of  feeling  wiU  fade  at  their  birth, 

If  the  dew  of  affection  be  gone. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother — wherever  you  are, 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be 
An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far, 

Than  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Be  kind  to  thy  sister — not  many  may  know 

The  depths  of  true  sisterly  love  ; 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 
Thy  kindness  shall  bring  to  thee  many  sweet  hours, 

And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown  ; 
Affection  shall  weave  thee  a  garland  of  flowers 

More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 


THE  THEEE  VOICES. 

The  glass  was  at  my  lip — 

Clear,  sparkling  spint  'twas 
I  was  about  to  sip. 

When  a  voice  came  6rom  the  glass :— 
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"  And  would'st  thou  have  a  ruddy  nose, 

A  blotched  face  and  vacant  eye, 
A  shaky  frame  that  feebly  goes, 

A  form  and  figure  all  awry, 
A  body  raek*d  with  rheumv  pain, 
A  bumt-up  stomach,  fever  d  brain, 
A  muddy  mind  that  cannot  think  P 
Then  dnnk,  drink,  drink !" 

Thus  spoke  the  voice  and  fled. 
Nor  any  more  did  say ; 

But  I  thought  on  what  it  said. 
And  threw  the  glass  away. 

The  pipe  was  in  my  mouth, 

The  nrst  cloud  o'er  me  broke ; 

I  was  to  blow  another, 

When  a  voice  came  from  the  smoke. 

Come,  this  must  be  a  hoax ; 

I'U  snuff  if  I  may  not  smoke. 

But  a  voice  came  from  the  box. 

And  thus  these  voices  spoke : — 

'*  And  would'st  thou  have  a  swimming  head, 

A  smoky  breath  and  blackened  tooth  ? 

And  would'st  thou  have  thy  freshness  fade, 

And  wrinkle  up  thy  leaf  of  youth  ? 

"Would'st  thou  have  thy  voice  to  lose  its  tone, — 

Thy  heavenlv  note  a  bagpipe's  drone  P 

If  thou  would'st  thy  health's  channels  choke, 

Then  smoke,  smoke,  smoke ! — 

The  pipes  of  thy  sweet  music  stuff, 

Then  snuff,  snuff,  snuff!" 

To  be  persuasive,  you  must  be  sincere;  you  must  utter, 
«  versa  voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  si  vis  me  flere,  flendum  est  tibi. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee ; 

Thoueh  sorrow  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb, 
The  Saviour  has  pass'd  through  its  portal  before  thee. 

And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  we  no  longer  behold  thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rous'h  path  of  the  world  by  thy  side ; 

But  the  wide  arms  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee ; 
And  sinners  may  hope,  since  the  Sinless  has  died. 
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Thou  art  gone  to  tlie  grave ;  and  its  mansion  forsaking, 
Perhaps  ihj  tried  spirit  in  doubt  lingered  long ; 

But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  beam'd  bright  on  thj  waking, 
And  the  song  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  Seraphim's  soUg. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  but  'twere  wrong  to  deplore  thee, 

When  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardiau,  thy  guide ; 
He  gave  thee  and  took  thee,  and  soon  will  restore  thee. 
Where  death  hath  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  hath  d^ed. 

Heber. 

CONFIEMATION. 

Youths  and  maidens,  wherefore  meet  ye 

In  this  sacred  house  of  praver  P 
Come  ye  with  glad  hearts  and  willing, 
Jesus'  name  and  cross  to  share  P 

We  come  ere  earthly  sorrows 

Have  dimm'd  our  young  life's  joy ; 

We  come  ere  earthly  troubles 

Our  cares  and  thoughts  employ ; 

We  come  ere  yet  we  enter 

A  path  untried,  untrod ; 

Preely  we  come,  and  solemnly 

We  give  ourselves  to  God. 

Youths  and  maidens,  wherefore  stand  ye. 

While  so  many  gaze  around  P 
Say  what  mean  those  words  so  thrilling 
Which  through  arch  and  aisle  resound  ? 

We  stand  before  Bis  presence, 

Whom  heaven  and  earth  adore, 

Bis  foes  and  ours  renouncing 

Now  and  for  evermore. 

The  world,  the  flesh. 

From  henceforth  we  resist. 

And  in  the  ranks  of  Jesus, 

Our  Saviour,  King,  enlist. 
Youths  and  maidens,  wherefore  kneel  ye, 

While  the  aged  pastor  prays  ? 
Saywhat  means  that  loud  assenting  ? 
What  that  organ's  notes  of  praise  ? 

We  kneel  in  supplication. 

Our  very  strength  is  weak ; 

But  with  the  pastor's  blessing. 

The  Spirit'^  help  we  seek. 


Tlie  Lost  "  Amen"  has  souuded, 
'Tis  echoed  deep  and  long, 
On  earth  bj  Christian  voices, 
In  Heaven  by  seraph's  song. 

Youths  and  maidens,  earth  will  wonder, 
Should  ye  keep  these  high  resolves. 

While  temptations  fresh  beset  you. 
As  each  day  and  hour  revolves. 
We  know  it,  but  our  Saviour 
Hath  overcome  the  world, 
And  his  victorious  banner 
This  day  we  have  unfurl'd, 
We  may  be  flattered,  tempted, 
Or  buffeted  and  slain. 
But  on  the  lov'd  of  Jesus, 
Earth  smiles  and  frowns  in  vain. 

Youths  and  maidens,  evil  passions 
Dwell  intrenched  in  every  heart, 

How  shall  ye  gain  strength  and  courage, 
With  your  cherished  lusts  to  part  ? 
Taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
We  know  and  mourn  our  sin, 
We  hope  by  His  renewing. 
To  be  made  pure  within. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  sprinkled, 
On  every  burdened  soul. 
The  love  of  God  enkindled, 
Will  make  us  clean  and  whole. 


Youths  and  maidens,  ye  have  taken 

Solemn  and  eternal  vows. 
Ye  have  joined  the  few  in  number 

Who  Jehovah's  cause  espouse. 
Now  like  trees  with  blossom  laden. 

Beautiful  and  fair  ve  stand, 
Now  like  vessels  richly  freighted, 

Bound  to  Canaan's  happy  land. 


Youths  and  maidens,  then,  be  faithful. 
Snares  beset  you  thickly  round ; 

Praying,  watching,  striving,  trusting, 
Ever  conquering  be  ye  found. 
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If  His  grace  hath  made  you  willing 

In  His  strength  to  "  serve  the  Lord," 
Earth  shall  be  your  scene  of  warfare, 
Heaven  your  rest,  and  your  reward. 

J.  T.,  Chwrchman^s  Monthly  Penny  Mag., 
•  Vol.  i.,  p.  130. 


WHICH  WAS  THE  GEEATEE  POOL? 

Ik  a  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop  Hall,  upon  his  eightieth 
birthday,  he  relates  the  following  story : — *'  There  was  a  certain 
lord  who  kept  a  fool  in  his  house,  as  many  a  great  man  did  in 
those  days  for  their  pleasure ;  to  whom  this  lord  gave  a  staff, 
and  charged  him  to  keep  it,  till  he  should  meet  vrith  one  who 
was  a  greater  fool  than  himself;  and,  if  he  met  with  such  a 
one,  to  deliver  it  over  to  him.  Not  many  years  after,  his  lord 
fell  sick,  and  indeed  was  sick  unto  death.  His  fool  came  to 
see  him,  and  was  told  by  his  sick  lord  that  he  must  now  shortly 
leave  him.  "  And  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?"  said  the  fool.  "  Into 
another  world,"  said  the  lord.  "  And  when  wilt  thou  come 
again  ?— Within  a  month?"  "No."  "Within  a  year?" 
«  No."  "  When  then  ?"  "  Never."  "  Never !  and  what  pro- 
vision  hast  thou  made  for  thy  entertainment  there  whither 
thou  eoest  ?"  "  None  at  all."  "  No  ?"  said  the  fool,  "  none 
at  all  ?  Here,  take  my  staff  then.  Art  thou  going  away  for 
ever,  and  hast  taken  no  order,  whence  thou  shalt  never  return? 
Take  my  staff,  for  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such  folly  as  this." 


THE  SOLDIEE'S  TEAE. 

Upon  the  hill  he  turned 

To  take  a  last  fond  look 

Of  the  valley  and  the  village  church 

And  the  cottage  by  the  brook. 

He  listen'd  to  the  sounds 

So  familiar  to  his  ear, 

And  the  soldier  leant  upon  his  (staff), 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Beside  that  cottage  (door) 
A  girl  was  on  her  knees  ; 
She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf. 
Which  fluttered  in  the  breeze. 
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She  breath*d  a  prayer  for  him — 

A  prayer  he  could  not  hear ; 

But  he  paus'd  to  bless  her  as  she  knelt. 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

He  tum'd  and Jefb  the  spot, — 

Oh  !  do  not  deem  him  weak ; 

For  dauntless  was  the  soldier's  heart, 

Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek : 

Go  (search)  the  foremost  rank, 

In  danger's  dark  career ; 

Be  sure  the  hand  most  (daring)  there 

(Hath)  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Thonuu  Haynet  Bayly, 


THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

There's  a  land  that  bears  a  world-known  name, 

Tho'  'tis  but  a  little  spot ; 
'Tis  the  first  on  the  blazing  scroll  of  fame. 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not  ? 
Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live, 

In  arms,  in  art,  in  song, 
The  brightest  the  whole  world  can  give 

To  that  little  land  belong. 
'Tis  the  Star  of  the  Earth,  deny  it  who  can, — 
The  Island  home  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  every  sea. 

No  matter  when  or  where  ; 
And  te  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  free. 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 
For  the  lion-spirits  that  tread  the  deck 

Have  carri^  the  palm  of  the  brave, 
And  that  flag  may  smk  with  a  shot-tern  wreck, 

But  never  float  o'er  a  slave. 
Its  honour  is  stainless,  deny  it  who  can, 
The  flag  of  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

There's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow, 
The  wrong'd  and  the  weak  te  defend ; 

And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe 
As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  mend. 
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It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love, 

The  passions  of  £uth  and  pride ; 
And  it  jeams  with  the  fondess  of  a  dove 

To  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 
Tis  a  rich,  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can, — 
The  heart  of  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

The  Briton  may  trayerse  the  pole  or  the  zone. 

And  boldly  claim  his  right ; 
For  he  calls  such  a  vast  domain  his  own, 

That  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  might. 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know 

The  place  of  his  home  and  birth. 
And  a  flush  will  pour  from  cheek  to  brow 

While  he  tells  of  his  native  earth. 
Tis  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
That's  breathed  in  the  wordfs  I'm  an  Englishman. 

Uliza  Cook, 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPEE. 

(A  superstition  of  great  beauty  prevails  in  Ireland^  that  when  a 
child  smiles  in  its  sleep  it  is  *^  talking  to  angels,'^) 

A  BAJBT  was  sleeping. 

Its  mother  was  weeping, 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea, 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling 

Bound  the  fisherman's  dwelling ; 
And  she  cried  "  Dermot  darling ;  oh !  come  back  to  me." 

Her  beads  while  she  numbered, 

The  baby  still  slumbered. 
And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee : 

^*  Oh !  bless'd  be  that  warning. 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping 

Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping, 
Oh !  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me, 

And  say  thou  would'st  rather. 

They'd  watch  o'er  thy  father. 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to  thee." 
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The  dawn  of  the  momiDg 

Saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe's  father  to  see  ; 

And  closely  caressing 

Her  child  with  a  blessing, 
Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whispering  to  thee.*' 

Lover, 


THE  MOSS  EOSE. 

The  Angel  of  the  flowers  one  day 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay ; — 
That  spirit,  to  whose  care  'tis  given 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven,- 
A waking  from  his  light  repose, 
He  gently  whispered  to  the  rose : 
"  Sweet  object  of  my  choicest  care, 
"Who'rt  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair, 
For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  me. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt  'tis  granted  thee." 
Then  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow, 
"  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 
The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought. 
What  grace  was  there  that  flow'r  had  not  ? 
'Twas  but  a  moment — o'er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws. 
And  rob'd  in  Nature's  simplest  weed, 
Can  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed  P 


CHAEADES. 

Save  your  chickens  from  my  first, 
Save  your  mone^  from  my  second. 
Cook  your  porridge  in  my  whole, 
And  how  thrifty  you'll  be  reckon'd. 

My  first  on  Dick's  skull 

Is  develop*d  so  full. 

That  'twould  pose  Drs.  Spurzheim  and  Gall, 

And  my  second  all  swear 

That  IMck's  genius  is  rare. 
Yet  he  is  but  my  whole  after  aU. 
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3.  In  my  first  we  look  at  the  water, 
In  my  second  we  look  at  the  blood, 
My  whole  forms  a  nie  for  the  Yankees, 
And  the  Yankees  think  it  good. 

4.  'Mj  first  with  the  lion  and  ti^er  is  dass'd, 
My  second  is  of  the  same  kmd, 

My  whole  when  rude  winter's  dominion  is  pass'd, 
From  the  willow-tree  waves  in  the  wind. 

5.  My  first  on  Scotia's  misty  hills, 
Towers  high  in  verdant  pride. 
My  second  by  their  chief  of  yore, 
Unshrinking  foaght  and  died. 

My  whole  preserves  the  dairy's  store. 
Throughout  the  changing  year. 
And  yields  the  wealth  of  summer  meads 
T'  enrich  lean  winter's  cheer. 

6.  My  foremost  of  mice, 
And  my  hindmost  of  lice, 

Is  the  principal  terror  and  dread, 
Join'd  by  one  of  the  vowels, 
Then  deep  in  earth's  bowels 
My  whole  lies  a  realm  of  the  dead. 

7.  What  tree  is  the  most  universally  agreeable  ? 

8.  Which  is  the  most  ill-tempered  work  for  ladies  ? 

9.  Why  should  a  boy  who  stays  away  from  school  be  reckoned 

particularly  industrious  r 

10.  Ye  saw  my  first  with  eye  of  light 
Spring  from  his  mother's  knee. 
And  clap  his  little  hands  and  laugh. 
Was  none  so  blithe  as  he. 
flow  chang'd !    In  yonder  cloistered  pile 
He  breathes  the  solemn  vow, 
And  folds  the  sackcloth  round  his  loins, 
My  second  o'er  his  brow ; 
Ah,  holy  brother !  with  my  whole 
Thy  happiness  departed, 
Scom'd  love  and  disappointed  hope 
Have  left  thee  broken-hearted. 

11. .  What  proper  name  in  Scripture  describes  the  names  of 
the  combatants  in  a  duel  together  with  the  issue  of  the 
meeting  ? 
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12.  My  first  denotes  a  company,  my  second  shuns  a  company, 
my  third  calls  a  company;  and  my  whole  puzzles  a  company. 

13.  Why  ought  the  children  of  a  thief  to  he  burnt  ? 

14.  Why  is  the  letter  M  like  good  taste  in  playing  on  the 
piano? 

15.  Why  is  the  letter  E  like  a  scandal«monger  ? 

16.  Why  is  Tartary  like  white  paint  ? 

17.  Why  does  the  letter  H  express  all  the  difference  between 
a  Puseyite  and  an  anti-Puseyite  ? 

18.  why  is  Joseph  and  Anna  like  the  crust  and  meat  in  a 
yenison  pasty  P 

19.  Why  IS  a  portrait  painter  like  a  red-hot  poker  in  cold 
water? 

20.  Why  is  the  letter  C  like  frosty  weather  ? 

21.  Why  is  the  letter  M  like  pain  ? 

22.  Why  is  the  letter  B  like  talking  to  a  deaf  person  P 

23.  Why  is  Annie's  wedding  like  the  letter  G  r 

24.  Why  is  a  lady's  glove-box  like  a  cave  in  the  wood  P 

25.  Why  is  a  man  who  is  at  once  silly  and  odd  like  a  steel 
breastplate  P 

26.  W  hy  are  you  studying  these  riddles  like  a  very  rainy  day  ? 

27.  Why  is  the  letter  A  like  cowardice  ? 

28.  Why  is  the  letter  O  like  a  man  who  insists  upon 
drinking  two  gills  of  ale  P 

29.  How  does  the  letter  M  make  Sarah  little  P 

30.  If  a  man  offered  to  cut  grass  what  tribe  of  Indians 
would  he  name  P 

31.  'Twas  whisper'd  in  heaven,  it  was  mutter'd  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 

On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depth  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confess'd. 
'Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when  'tis  riven  asunder, 
Be  seen  in  the  lightning  and  heard  in  the  thunder, 
'Twas  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath, 
It  assists  at  his  birth  and  attends  him  in  death, 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health, 
'Tis  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  'tis  hoarded  with  care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir. 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound, 
And  though  unaspuring  with  monarchs  is  crown'd. 
Without  it  the  soldier  or  seaman  may  roam. 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  that  expels  it  from  home. 
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In  the  whisper  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found, 
Nor  e*en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown'd. 
'Twill  not  soften  the  heart ;  but  though  deaf  to  the  ear 
It  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 
Yet  in  shade  let  it  rest  like  a  delicate  flower, 
Ah !  breathe  on  it  softly,  it  dies  in  an  hour. 

32.  From  what  place  in  England  does  all  the  butter  come 
that  i8  carried  to  London  market  ? 

l\S.  AVhat  is  that  which  goes  from  London  to  York  without 
muving  ? 

34.  Why  is  a  shrimp  like  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? 

35.  Why  is  a  dog  with  a  broken  leg  like  a  boy  at  arith- 
metic ? 

36.  If  all  the  vowels  could  speak  why  would  0  only  be 
beard? 

37.  What  coloured  letters  do  we  eat  ? 

3S.  In  what  colour  should  you  keep  a  secret  ? 

39.  Why  is  hatred  like  a  translation  ? 

40.  My  firtt  is  a  thing  many  struggle  to  gain, 

Yet  when  torn  from  its  owners  they  seldom  feel  pain. 
Its  value  the  tender  and  weakly  best  prize. 
Yet  it's  often  the  meed  of  the  leamea  and  wise. 
My  second  is  a  thing  of  such  a  delicate  frame. 
That  when  put  out  of  order  it  forfeits  its  name  ; 
Yet  look  at  the  name,  you  may  deem  it  a  cause 
Of  confusion  and  tumult  and  breach  of  the  laws. 
My  whole  is  produced  with  much  labour  and  cost, 
Yet  only  is  made  to  be  hidden  and  lost ; 
But  when  not  a  trace  of  its  form  can  be  seen, 
You  perceive  very  easily  where  it  has  been. 
Its  maker's  engaged  in  a  useful  pursuit, 
Yet  is  little  removed  from  the  ways  of  a  brute. 

41.  A  message  for  haste  and  importance  so  named, 

My  first  very  briefly  explains ; 
My  second  is  a  hill  in  Scripture  much  famed, 

And  a  place  where  Northumberland  reigns. 
A  word  of  three  syllables  maketh  my  whole. 

Without  it  all  beauty  is  nought, 
"Tis  the  life  of  all  life,  and  soul  of  all  soul, 

'Tis  a  look,  'tis  a  word,  'tis  a  thought. 

42.  Why  is  a  trumpet,  although  the  giver  of  courage  to 
othen^  s  grest  coward  ? 
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43.  Why  does  E  always  claim  precedence  ? 

44.  Why  is  this  £  like  an  ambitious  man  P 
46.  Why  is  V  like  a  creditor  ? 

46.  Why  is  a  die  like  a  king  ? 

47.  Why  is  a  hare  that  has  young  ones  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales? 

48.  Why  is  a  bellows  like  slander  ? 

49.  Why  is  Cupid  like  an  overseer  ? 

50.  Why  is  it  useless  to  send  a  bird  a  bushel  of  oats  P 

51.  Though  young  I  am  a  character  well  known  to  all  the 
Queen's  subjects.  I  represent  Majesty,  and  am  more  nearly 
allied  to  royalty  than  Prince  Albert  himself.  However  hign 
and  dignified  the  rank  and  title  of  any  person  in  the  kingdom, 
my  situation  is  above  them  all.  Should  Queen  Victoria  her- 
self require  my  service,  she  would  place  me  at  her  right  hand. 
1  was  created  by  the  highest  peers  and  greatest  people  of  the 
realm,  wear  a  crown,  and  am  continually  in  office ;  yet  I  never 
issue  a  command,  though  I  frequently  aiithorize  others  to  do 
so.  Though  of  an  erratic  disposition,  and  have  an  unlimited 
and  unrestricted  range  through  the  British  dominions,  I  am 
continually  in  one  or  other  of  her  Majesty's  prisons,  and  only 
one  person  has  the  power  of  liberating  me.  I  am  a  great  tra- 
veller, though  I  have  neither  arms  nor  legs.  I  am  of  a  peaceable 
disposition,  and  yet  I  have  more  scars  on  my  face  than  the  (Duke 
of  Wellington).  I  have  only  one  rival,  ana  though  occasionally 
he  usurps  my  prerogative,  he  is  but  a  base  substitute  and 
never  takes  my  place.  1  was  bom  black  although  now  of  a 
ruddy  complexion,  yet  when  over-burdened  I  become  blue  in 
the  face.  The  poor  can  buy  me ;  but  the  rich  may  not  sell 
me.  Under  my  protection  the  most  ardent  lover  can  success- 
fully urge  his  suit  and  the  most  timid  maiden  return  his  vows. 
I  am  so  much  esteemed  that  not  a  day  passes  but  I  am  asked 
for,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  tongue  in  England  that  is  not  raised 
against  me.  ITiough  much  sought  after,  my  acquaintance 
generally  cut  me  when  they  become  known  to  me.  I  grow 
older  every  day ;  but  I  shall  never  become  grey-headed,  even 
if  I  have  no  recourse  to  Macassar  oil.  Though  1  never  learned 
the  alphabet,  I  cannot  be  called  unlettered.  My  company  is 
not  very  select ;  I  am  as  well  known  to  the  veriest  rascal  as  I 
am  to  goodness  and  virtue.  I  assist  in  carrying  out  and  con- 
cealing the  basest  schemes.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  himself  might 
not  have  been  in  prison,  but  for  my  assistance.  I  suppose  I 
must  be  called  a  liberal,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  as  I 
favour  Tories,  Eadicals,  Churchmen  high  and  low,  and  Dis- 
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lenten  equally,  and  withal  it  must  be  admitted  that  I  am  a 
lojal  subject,  as  I  assist  in  supporting  her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment.  1  must  not  conceal  anotlier  fauing :  for  a  small  sum  I 
giYe  my  countenance  to  the  most  nefarious  and  wicked  schemes, 
and  doeelj  connect  myself  with  proceedings  which  under  a  fair 
oatside,  conceal  the  most  artful  and  base  transactions.  Not 
to  make  mYself,  however,  worse  than  I  am,  I  must  add  that  I 
am  fiuthful  in  my  services,  and  am  a  close  adherent  to  those  I 
once  join  and  assist.  K  these  hints  will  not  suffice,  watch 
ereryaoe  that  approaches  you  narrowly,  for  there  are  few  in  a 
iKMiae  who  do  not  wish  to  have  a  frequent  visit  from  me. 

52.  I'm  one  of  many  that  perform 

A  thousand  tricks  of  good  and  harm : 
I'm  first  and  last  in  gifts  receiving. 
Though  always  hindmost  in  relieving ; 
I'm  sometimes  soft,  I'm  sometimes  hard, 
And  always  held  in  great  regard ; 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  in  disgrace, 
I  help  to  make  a  smiling  face. 
"When  I  am  mute  in  company, 
I  yield  the  sweetest  melody  : 
No  singing  would  you  have  I  know. 
If  you  my  friendly  aid  forego. 
I  have  for  ages  been  in  glory  ; 
Yet  never  out  of  purgatory. 

53.  My  friend  and  I  from  home  did  part. 
He  had  some  yards  of  me  the  start ; 
We  ran  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
And  still  he  kept  that  space  before, 
Nor  more  nor  leiss,  we  all  agree, 
Though  he  ran  twice  as  fiEist  as  me ! 

54.  My  first  often  contains  my  second;  my  second  often 
dreads  my  first ;  and  though  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  its 
followin£^,  runs  away  from  it.  By  the  account  of  many,  my 
whole  will  never  be  so  happy  as  in  its  present  condition. 

55.  Why  is  a  fender  like  Westminster  abbey  ? 

56.  Why  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper  Uke  the  fixed  stars  ? 

57.  What  do  you  see  people  drink  broth  with  ? 

58.  My  first  1  hope  you  are,  my  second  I  see  you  are,  and 
mj  whole  I  know  you  are. 

59.  Where  did  Noah  strike  the  first  nail  in  the  ark  ? 
60*  What  is  smaller  th&n  a  mite's  mouth  P 
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61.  What  comes  with  a  coach,  what  goes  with  a  coacli, 
what  is  of  no  use  to  a  coach,  yet  the  coach  cannot  go  without 
it  ? 

62.  Cut  off  my  head  and  singular  I  act, 
Cut  off  my  tail  and  plural  I  appear, 
Cut  off  my  head  and  tail  tho'  strange  the  fact. 
My  middle's  left ;  but  I  am  nothing  here. 
W  hat  is  my  head  cut  off  ?     A  sounding  sea. 
"What  is  my  tail  cut  off?     A  flowing  river. 
Amidst  their  mingled  deeps  I  gambol  free, 
Parent  of  softest  sounds,  yet  mute  for  ever. 

63.  Can  you  tell  me  why, 
A  hypocrite  sly. 
Can  better  descry, 
Than  you  or  I, 
On  how  many  toes, 
A  pussy-cat  goes  ? 
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1.  Pipkin.  2.  Bumpkin.  3.  Pumpkin.  4.  Catkin.  5. 
l^rkin.  6.  Catacomb.  7.  Poplar.  8.  Cross-stitch.  9. 
Truant.  10.  Boyhood.  11.  Anitophel.  12,  Conundrum. 
13.  Because  their  Pa-stilles.  14.  Because  without  it  music 
would  make  u  sic.  16.  Because  it  makes  a  lie  fly.  16.  Be- 
cause it  joins  China.  17.  One  is  a  tractator  and  the  other  a 
tract-hater.  18.  They  are  a-pie  together.  19.  He  makes  a 
phiz.  20.  It  makes  old  people,  cold  people.  '21.  It  makes 
one  mone.  22.  It  makes  all  ball.  23.  It  makes  one  gone. 
24.  It  is  the  place  for  her-mits  25.  He  is  a  queer  ass.  26. 
You  are  poring.  27.  It  makes  men  mean.  28.  He  makes  a 
point  of  a  pint.  29.  It  makes  Sail  small.  30.  Mow-I-can.  31. 
11.  32.  Cowes.  33.  The  road.  34.  It  has  M.P.  at  the  end 
of  its  name.  35.  He  puts  down  three  and  carries  one.  36. 
All  the  rest  are  in-audible.  37.  Green  peas.  38.  In-violet. 
39.  It  is  a- version.  40.  Furrow.  41.  Expression.  42.  It 
takes  a  blow  firom  everyone.  43.  It  goes  before  everything 
and  everybody.  44.  It  is  bent  upon  getting  to  the  top.  45. 
It  is  sure  to  come  after  u.  46.  It  is  notning  without  it's 
thrown.  47.  It  is  a  hare  a-parent.  48.  It  blows  upon  every- 
thing. 49.  He  continually  sends  people  to  the  union.  50. 
He  only  takes  it  by  the  peck.    51.  A  postage  stamp.    52.  G. 
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53.  The  fore  and  bind  wheel  of  a  coach.  54.  School-boy.  55. 
It  contains  the  ashes  of  the  grate.  56.  They  are  stationary. 
07.  Your  eyes.  58.  Welcome.  59.  On  the  head.  60.  That 
which  goes  into  it.  61.  Noise.  62.  Cod.  63.  Since  a  man 
of  deceit  can  best  count-er-feit,  I  should  therefore  suppose,  he 
Gould  best  count  her  toes. 


THE  LIGHT  OP  HOME. 

Mt  boy  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 

And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 
And  thou  must  go  ;  but  never  when  there. 

Forget  the  light  of  home. 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  vestal  fire ; 
'Twill  bum,  'twill  bum,  for  ever  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-tost, 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanisli  like  foam ; 

But  when  sails  are  shiver'd  and  rudder  lost. 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  home. 

And  there  like  a  star  througb  the  midnight  cloud. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  beacon  bright, 
For  never  till  shining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  be  quench'd  its  holy  light. 

The  sun  of  fame  'twill  gild  the  name ; 

But  the  heart  never  felt  its  ray : 
And  fashion's  smiles  that  rich  ones  claim. 

Are  but  beams  of  a  wintry  dry. 

And  how  cold  and  dim  those  beams  must  be, 
Should  life's  wretched  wanderer  come  ; 

But  my  boy,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee, 
Then  turn  to  the  light  o£  home. 
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POLITE  MANNERS  OF  THE  LOWEE  CLASSES 
IN  NORWAY. 

Mb.  Laiwg,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  RoBidence  in  Norway," 
says,  ''  I  like  the  politeness  of  people  towards  each  other  in 
this  country ;  the  pulling  off  hats  or  caps  when  they  meet 
either  strangers  or  mends.  The  custom  is  uniyersal :  common 
lahourers,  fishermen,  private  soldiers  salute  each  other  with  a 
bow  ;  and  do  not  merely  touch  the  hat,  but  take  it  off.  This 
is  carefully  taught  to  the  children,  and  even  the  school-boys 
bow  to  each  other  in  the  streets.  Such  a  custom  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at,  it  has  a  humanizing  effect.  The  exterior  form  of 
good-will,  although  but  a  form,  introduces  a  pause  before  any 
expression  of  ill-will  or  passion  can  be  indulged.  There  is 
something  good  even  in  the  forms  of  goodness ;  and  it  is  not 
unimportant,  that  though  only  mechanical,  they  should  be 
observed  by  the  very  lowest  class  in  their  ordinary  intercourse." 

THE  FLEA. 

The  flea,  called  by  the  Arabians  "  the  father  of  leapers,' 
and  the  locust,  jump  two  hundred  times  their  own  length 
Supposing  the  same  relative  force  to  be  infused  in  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to  leap  three  times 
the  height  of  St.  Paul's.  Insects  walk,  run,  leap,  fly,  gUde, 
and  swim ;  thus  combining  all  the  movements  of  all  animated 
beings.  

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH. 

Would  you  touch  a  nettle  without  being  stung  by  it  ?  Take 
hold  of  it  stoutly.  Do  the  same  to  other  annoyances,  and 
hardly  will  anything  annoy  you. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

Hast  thou  sounded  the  depth  of  yonder  sea, 
And  counted  the  sands  that  under  it  be  ? 
Hast  thou  measured  the  height  of  Heaven  above  P 
Then  may*st  thou  mete  out  a  mother's  love. 

Hast  thou  talked  with  the  blessed  of  leading  on 
To  the  throne  of  Gh>d  some  wandering  son  P 
Hast  thou  witness'd  the  angels'  bright  employ  p 
Then  may'st  thou  speak  of  a  mother's  joy. 
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Evening  and  mom  hast  thoa  watch'd  the  bee 
60  forth  on  her  errands  of  industry  P 
The  bee  for  herself  hath  gather'd  and  toil'd, 
But  the  mother's  cares  are  all  for  her  child. 

Hast  thou  gone  with  the  traveller  Thought  afar, 
Prom  pole  to  pole,  and  from  star  to  star  p 
Thou  hast— but  on  ocean,  earth  or  sea. 
The  heart  of  a  mother  has  gone  with  thee. 

There  is  not  a  grand  inspiring  thought, 
There  is  not  a  truth  by  wisdom  taught. 
There  is  not  a  feeling  pure  and  high. 
That  may  not  be  read  in  a  mother's  eye. 

And  ever  since  earth  began,  that  look 
Hath  been  to  the  wise  an  open  book, 
To  win  them  back  from  the  love  they  prize, 
To  the  holier  love  that  edifies. 

There  are  teachings  on  earth,  and  sky,  and  air. 
The  Heavens  the  glorv  of  God  declare ! 
But  more  loud  than  the  voice  beneath — ^above. 
He  is  heard  to  speak  through  a  mother's  love ! 

Emily  Taylor, 

Whik  gathering  clouds  around  I  view, 
And  days  are  dark  and  friends  are  few, 
On  Him  I  lean,  who  not  in  vain, 
Experienced  every  human  pain. 
He  sees  my  griefs,  allays  my  fears. 
And  counts  and  treasures  up  my  tears. 

If  aught  should  tempt  my  soiil  to  stray 
From  heavenly  wisdom's  narrow  way ; 
To  fly  the  good  I  would  pursue. 
Or  do  the  thing  I  would  not  do ; 
Still  He  who  felt  temptation's  power. 
Shall  guard  me  in  that  dangerous  hour. 

If  wounded  love  my  bosom  swell. 
Despised  by  those  I  prized  too  well : 
He  shall  his  pitying  aid  bestow. 
Who  felt  on  earth  severer  woe : 
At  once  betray'd,  denied,  or  fled, 
Bf  ^O80  who  shsred  His  daily  bread. 
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When  vexing  thoughts  within  me  rise, 
And,  sore  dismayed,  my  spirit  dies : 
Yet  He  who  once  vouchsafed  to  hear 
The  sick'ning  anguish  of  despair, 
Shall  sweetly  soothe,  shall  gently  dry, 
The  throbhing  heart,  the  streamuig  eye. 

When  mourning  o'er  some  atone  I  bend, 
That  covers  all  that  was  a  friend  : 
And  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile, 
Divides  me  for  a  little  while ; 
Thou,  Saviour,  toark'st  the  tears  I  shed, 
Fop  Thou  did'st  weep  o'er  Laz'rus  dead. 

And  oh !  when  I  have  safely  past. 

Through  every  conflict  but  the  last ; 

Still,  still,  unchanging,  watch  beside 

My  painful  bed, — for  Thou  hast  died  ; 

Then  point  to  realms  of  cloudless  day, 

And  wipe  the  latest  tear  away. — Sir  JK.  Chant 


WHO  LOVES  ME  BEST  ? 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  mother  sweet, 
Whose  every  look  with  love 's  replete  ; 
Who  held  me  an  infant  on  her  knee, — 
Who  hath  ever  watched  me  tenderly  ; 
And  yet  I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
That  she  sometime  must  pass  away : 
Who  then  shall  shield  me  from  earthly  ill  ? 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  still ! 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  father  dear, 
Who  loveth  to  have  me  always  near : 
He  whom  I  fly  each  eve  to  meet. 
When  pass'd  away  is  the  noontide  heat. 
Who  from  the  bank  where  the  sunbeam  lies, 
Brings  me  the  wild  wood-strawberries. 
Oh  !  he  is  dear  as  my  mother  to  me, — 
But  he  will  perish,  even  as  she. 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — the  gentle  dove 
That  I  have  tamed  with  my  childish  love, 
That  every  one  save  mysell*  doth  fear, 
Whose  Boh  coo  eoundeth  when  I  come  near ; 
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Yet  perhaps  it  lovea  rae  because  I  bring 
To  its  cage  the  drops  from  the  clearest  spring, 
And  hang  green  branches  around  the  door ; 
Something  surelj  must  love  me  more ! 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  sister  fair, 
With  her  laughing  eyes  and  clustering  hair ! 
Who  flowers  around  my  head  doth  twine, 
Who  presseth  her  rosy  lips  to  mine, 
Who  singeth  me  songs  in  her  artless  glee, 
Can  any  love  me  better  than  she  ? 
Yet,  when  I  ask'd,  that  sister  confessed. 
Of  all,  she  did  not  love  me  best. 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  brother  young. 
With  his  healthy  cheek  and  his  lisping  tongue ; 
Who  delighteth  to  lead  me  in  merry  play 
Par  down  the  green- wood's  bushy  way ; 
Who  showeth  me  yhere  the  hazel-nuts  grow. 
And  where  the  fairest  field-flowers  blow ; 
Yet  perhaps  he  loves  me  no  more  than  the  rest,— 
How  shall  I  find  who  loves  me  best  ? 

My  mother  loves  me, — but  she  may  die ; 
My  white  dove  loves  me, — but  that  may  fly ; 
Mv  father  loves  me, — he  may  be  changed  ; 
I  have  heard  of  brothers  and  sisters  estranged ; 
If  they  should  forsake  me  what  should  I  do  ? 
Where  should  I  bear  my  sad  heart  to  ? 
Some  one  surely  would  be  n»y  stay, — 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  than  they. 

Yes,  fair  child,  there  is  one  above, 
Who  loves  thee  with  an  uncliangeable  love ; 
He  who  form'd  those  frail,  dear  things. 
To  which  thy  young  heart  fondly  clmgs. 
Even  though  all  should  forsake  thee,  still 
He  would  protect  thee  through  every  ill, 
O !  is  not  such  love  worth  all  the  rest  ? 
Child !  it  is  God  who  loves  thee  best ! 

Mary  Ann  Brown, 

A  QUAINT  SEEMON. 

3tB.  Doj}V  was  a  minister  who  lived  many  years  ago,  a  few 
miles  from  Cambridge;  and  having  several  times  been  preach* 
in^  MgBinat  drankenneas,    aome  of  the  Cambridge  BC\io\at%, 
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(conscience,  which  is  sharper  than  ten  thousand  witnesses, 
being  their  monitor)  were  very  much  offended,  and  thought 
he  made  reflections  on  them.  Some  little  time  after,  Mr.  Dodd 
was  walking  towards  Cambridge,  and  met  some  of  the  gowns- 
men, who,  as  soon  as  thej  saw  him  at  a  distance,  resolved  to 
make  some  ridicule  of  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  up,  they 
accosted  him  with  "  Your  servant,  sir !"  He  replied,  "  Tour 
servant,  gentlemen."  They  asked  him  if  he  h&A  not  been 
preaching  very  much  against  drunkenness  of  late  P  He  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  They  then  told  him  they  had  a 
favour  to  beg  of  him,  and  it  was  that  he  would  preach  a 
sermon  to  them  there,  from  a  text  they  should  choose.  He 
argued  that  it  was  an  imposition,  for  a  man  ought  to  have 
some  consideration  before  preaching.  The^  said  they  would 
not  put  up  with  a  denial,  and  insisted  on  his  preaching  imme- 
diately (in  a  hollow  tree  which  stood  by  the  road-side)  from 
the  word  Malt.  He  then  began,  '*  Beloved,  let  me  crave  your 
attention.  I  am  a  little  roan — come  at  a  short  notice — ^to 
preach  a  short  sermon — from  a  short  text — to  a  thin  congrega- 
tion— ^in  an  imwortliy  pulpit.  Beloved,  my  text  is  Mfdt.  I 
cannot  divide  it  into  sentences,  there  being  none;  nor  into 
words,  there  being  but  one ;  I  must  therefore,  of  necessity, 
divide  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  in  my  text  to  be  these  four 
— M,  A,  L,  T.  M  is  moral.  A  is  allegorical.  L  is  literal.  T 
is  theological.  The  moral  is  to  teach  you,  rustics,  good  man- 
ners :  therefore  M,  my  masters,  A,  ful  of  you,  L,  leave  off, 
T,  tippling.  The  allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of, 
and  another  meant.  The  thing  spoken  of  is  Malt.  The  thing 
meant  is  the  spirit  of  Malt  which  you  rustics  make  l£, 
your  meat.  A,  your  apparel,  L,  your  liberty,  and  T,  your  trust. 
The  literal  is  according  to  the  letters.  M,  much.  A,  ale,  L, 
little,  T,  trust.  The  theological  is  according  to  the  effects  it 
works,  in  some,  M,  murder,  in  others.  A,  adultery,  in  all,  L, 
looseness  of  life,  and  in  many,  T,  treachery.  I  shall  conclude 
the  subject,  first,  by  way  of  exhortation.  M,  my  masters,  A, 
all  of  you,  L,  listen,  T,  to  my  text.  Second,  by  way  of  caution. 
M,  my  masters.  A,  all  of  you,  L,  look  for,  T,  the  truth.  Third, 
by  way  of  communicating  the  truth,  which  is  this : — ^A  drunkard 
is  the  annoyance  of  modesty ;  the  spoil  of  civility ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  reason ;  the  robber's  agent ;  the  alehouse's  benefactor ; 
his  wife's  sorrow ;  his  children's  trouble ;  his  own  shame ;  his 
neighbour's  scoff ;  a  walking  swill-bowl ;  the  picture  of  a  beast ; 
the  monster  of  a  man !" — Fenny  Magazine,  1832. 
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FAIE  PLAT. 

A  VOBLXMAK,  resident  at  a  castle  in  Italy,  was  about  to 
eelebnite  hia  marriage  feast.  All  the  elements  were  propi- 
tious except  the  ocean,  which  had  been  so  boisterous  as  to 
deny  tlie  Tery  necessarj  appendage  of  fish.  On  the  yerj  morn- 
ing of  the  &ast,  however,  a  poor  fisherman  made  his  appear^ 
ance  with  a  turbot  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  created 
for  the  occasion.  Joy  pervaded  the  casde,  and  the  fisherman 
WM  oshered  with  his  prize  into  the  saloon,  where  the  noble- 
man, in  tiie  presence  of  his  visitors,  requested  him  to  put  what 
pnce  he  thought  proper  on  the  fish,  and  it  should  be  mstantlj 
paid  him.  **  One  hundr^  lashes,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  on  my 
bare  back,  is  the  price  of  my  fish,  and  I  will  not  bate  one 
strand  of  whipcora  on  the  bar^in."  The  nobleman  and  his 
goefta  were  not  a  little  astonished;  but  our  chapman  was 
resolute,  and  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  At  length  the  noble- 
man exclaimed,  *^  Well,  well ;  the  fellow  is  a  humourist,  and 
the  fish  we  must  have ;  but  lay  on  lightly,  and  let  the  price 
be  paid  in  our  presence."  After  fifty  lashes  had  been  adminis- 
tered, '*Hold,  hold!"  exclaimed  the  fisherman;  ''I  have  a 
partner  in  this  business,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  receive 
ois  share.  **  What!  are  there  two  such  madcaps  in  the  world?" 
exckimed  the  nobleman.  "  Name  him,  and  he  shall  be  sent 
for  instantly."  '^  You  n^d  not  go  far  for  him,"  said  the  fisher- 
man; "you  will  find  him  at  your  ^te  in  the  shape  of  your 
porter,  who  would  not  let  me  in  untu  I  promised  that  he  should 
have  liie  half  of  whatever  I  received  tor  my  turbot."  "  Oh, 
(rii,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  brin^  him  in  instantljr ;  he  shall 
receive  hia  stipulated  moiety  with  the  strictest  justice."  This 
eeremony  being  finished,  he  discharged  the  porter,  and  amply 
lewardea  the  &herman. 

AEEOGANCE. 

Tn  petty  sovereign  of  an  insignificant  tribe  in  North 
America  every  morning  stalks  out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  sun 
good  morrow,  and  points  out  to  him  with  his  finger  the  course 
he  is  to  take  for  the  day. 

The  Chinese  afiect  to  despise  European  ingenuity ;  but  they 
camiot  mend  a  common  watch ;  when  it  is  out  of*  order,  they 
mjitut  dmd,  snd  barter  it  away  for  a  living  one. 
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THE  LOST  CAMEL. 

A  DERVisE  wajs  joumeving  alone  in  the  desert,  when  two 
merchants  suddenly  met  him.  "  You  have  lost  a  camel,'*  said 
he  to  the  merchants.  "  Indeed  we  have,"  they  replied.  "  Was 
he  not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left  leg  ?"  said 
the  dervise.  "He  was,"  replied  the  merchants.  "Had  he 
lost  a  front  tooth  ?"  said  the  dervise.  "  He  had,"  rejoined  the 
merchants.  "  And  was  he  not  laden  with  honey  on  one  side, 
and  wheat  on  the  other?"  "Most  certainly  he  was,"  they 
replied ;  "  and  as  you  have  seen  him  so  lately,  and  marked  him 
so  particularly,  you  can,  in  all  probability,  conduct  us  unto 
him.  "  My  friends,"  said  the  dervise, "  I  have  never  seen  your 
camel,  nor  ever  heard  of  him,  but  from  you."  "  A  pretty 
story,  truly !"  said  the  merchants ;  "  but  where  are  the  jeweu 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  cargo  ?"  "  I  have  neither  seen 
your  camel  nor  your  jewels,"  repeated  the  dervise.  On  this 
they  seized  his  person,  and  forthwith  hurried  him  before  the 
cadi,  where,  on  the  strictest  search,  nothing  could  be  found 
upon  him,  nt)r  could  any  evidence  whatever  be  adduced  to 
convict  him  either  of  falsehood  or  theft.  They  were  then 
about  to  proceed  against  him  as  a  sorcerer,  when  the  dervise, 
with  great  calmness,  thus  addressed  the  court : — "  I  have  been 
much  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  own  that  there  has  been 
some  ground  for  your  suspicions ;  but  I  have  lived  long  and 
alone,  and  I  can  find  ample  scope  for  observation  even  in  a 
desert.  I  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  track  of  a  camel  that 
had  strayed  from  its  owner,  because  I  saw  no  mark  of  any 
human  footstep  on  the  same  route ;  I  knew  that  the  animal 
was  blind  in  one  eye,  because  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only 
on  one  side  of  its  path  ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  Tame  in 
one  leg,  from  the  wint  impression  which  that  particular  foot 
had  produced  upon  the  sand.  I  concluded  that  the  animal 
had  lost  one  tooth,  because  wherever  it  had  grazed  a  small 
tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uninjured  in  the  centre  of  its  bite. 
As  to  that  which  formed  the  burden  of  the  beast,  the  busy  ants 
informed  me  that  it  was  com  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clustering 
flies  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other. 


GHOSTS. 

^  Db.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  believer  in  apparitions.    The  follow- 
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ing  eoDTersation  of  the  bishop  with  Judge  Powell  is  recorded  : — 
"  Since  I  saw  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  1  have  had  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  noctxirnal  apparitions."  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  become  a  convert  to  truth ;  but  do  you  say 
actual  ocular  demonstration  ?  Let  me  know  the  particulars 
of  the  story."  "  My  lord,  I  will.  It  was,  let  me  see,  last 
Thursday  night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve — but 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former — as  I  lay  sleeping  in  my  bed, 
I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  uncommon  noise,  and  heard 
something  coming  up  stairs  and  stalking  directly  towards  my 
room.  T^e  door  flying  open,  I  drew  back  my  curtain,  and 
saw  a  faint  glimmering  light  enter  my  chamber."  "  Of  a  blue 
colour,  no  doubt."  *'  The  light  was  of  a  pale  blue,  my  lord, 
and  followed  by  a  tall  meagre  personage,  his  locks  hoary  with 
age,  and  clothed  in  a  long  loose  gown ;  a  leathern  girdle  was 
about  his  loins,  his  beard  thick  and  grizzly,  a  large  fiu*  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  long  staff  in  his  hand.  Struck  with  astonish- 
ment, 1  remained  for  some  time  motionless  and  silent.  The 
figure  advanced,  staring  me  full  in  the  face.  1  then  said, 
"  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?"  "  What  was  the  answer — 
tell  me — ^what  was  the  answer?"  "The  following  was  the 
answer  I  received : — *  I  am  watchman  of  the  night,  an't  please 
your  honour,  and  made  bold  to  come  up  stairs  to  inform  th^ 
family  of  their  street  door  being  open,  and  that  if  it  was  not 
soon  shut,  they  would  probably  be  robbed  before  morning.'  " 

Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  when  he  abdicated  a 
throne,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  ot  St.  Juste,  amused  him- 
self with  the  mechanical  arts,  and  particularly  with  that  of  a 
watchmaker.  He  one  day  exclaimed,  "  What  an  egregious 
fool  must  I  have  been  to  have  squandered  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  in  an  absurd  attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike, 
when  I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches  keep  time  together." 

The  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  does  not  possess  a  single  house 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  has  no  sooner  finished  hia  repast 
of  mare's  milk  and  horseflesh,  than  he  causes  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim from  his  seat  that  all  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the 
earth  have  his  permission  to  go  to  dinner. 

"  Pkat,  !Mr.  Abemethy,  what  is  a  cure  for  the  gout  ?"  was 
the  question  of  an  indolent  and  luxurious  citizen.  "  Live 
upon  sixpence  a  day — and  earn  it,"  was  the  pithy  answer." 
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NsLSOK,  when  jotmg,  was  piqued  at  not  being  noticed  in  a 
certain  paragraph  of  the  newspapers,  which  detailed  an  action 
wherein  he  had  assisted.  "  But  never  mind,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
one  day  have  a  gazette  of  my  own." 

I  HAVE  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the  habit  of 
biting  by  presenting  to  them,  whue  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a 
leg  of  mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire.  The  pain  which  a 
horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot  meat  causes  it  after  a  few 
lessons  to  abandon  the  vicious  habit. — Burckhardt, 

ALLAN  WATEB. 

OKthe  banks  of  Allan  Water,  when  the  sweet  springtime  did  fall, 
"Was  the  miller's  lovely  daughter,  fairest  of  them  all. 
For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her,  and  a  winning  tongue  had  be, 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water,  none  so  gay  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water,  when  brown  autumn  spread  its 

store, 
There  I  saw  the  miller's  daughter ;  but  she  smil'd  no  more, 
For  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her,  and  the  soldier  false 

was  he. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water,  none  so  sad  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water,  when  the  winter  snow  fell  fast. 
Still  was  seen  the  miller's  daughter,  chilling  blew  the  blast ! 
But  the  miller's  lovely  daughter  both  from  cold  and  care  was 

free, 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water  there  a  corse  lay  she. 

M,  G.  Lewis, 

OH!  NANNY. 

Oh  !  Nanny,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  charming  town  P 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee. 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  ? 
No  longer  dress'd  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  deck'd  in  jewels  rare. 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  the  busy  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

Oh  I  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  far  awa. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 
Say,  can'st  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  warping  wind  ? 
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Oh !  can  that  soft  and  gentlest  mien 

Seyerest  hardshipe  learn  to  bear ; 
Nor,  sad,  regret  eadi  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fiurest  of  the  hii  ? 

Oh !  Nannj,  can'st  thou  lore  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gae ; 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  wae  ? 
And  when  iuTading  pains  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  wishful,  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Where  thou  wert  fisurest  of  the  fair  ? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath ; 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-lov'd  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear ; 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fiwr  ? 


SIE  JOHN  MOOEE. 

Thx  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  furnished  the  subject  of  a 
poem  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  author  of  which  was  long 
unknown.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  one 
whose  compositions  were  few,  and  who  died  young. — Wolfe. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot, 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darklv  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him  : 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  bis  rest, 
With  hjB  mnrtial  cloak  around  him. 
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Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring, 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

Prom  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone —  ■ 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 

Fenny  Magazine,  1883. 


Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  ble^, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  has  often  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory ! 

Now's  the  day  and  now's  the  hour, 

See  the  front  of  battle  lour, 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow'r, 

Chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave, 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave, 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave, 

Let  him  turn  and  flee  ? 

Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'. 

Let  him  follow  me ! 
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By  oppression's  woes  and  pains, 
By  your  sons  in  8er?ile  chaios, 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurper  low,  ^ 

Tyrants  Ml  in  every  foe, 
Liberty's  in  every  blow, 

Let  us  do  or  die ! 
Bwnu, 

BxiJETE  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  chiuige  by  to-morrow  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away ! 
Thou  woula*st  still  be  ador'd  as  this  moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin,  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still ! 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofan'd  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervour  and  iaith  of  a  soul  can  be  known. 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 
Oh !  the  heart  that  has  lov'd  ne'er  forgets ; 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 


THE  MEETING  OP  THE  WATERS. 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet. 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  tbe  bright  waters  meet ; 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
£re  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene, 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill ; 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom  were  near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  Bee  them  reBeeted  from  looks  that  we  love. 
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Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca!  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  beet, 

Where  the  storms  which  we  feel  in  this  cold  world 

should  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thj  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace ! 


HABITS  OF  BEES. 

One  circumstance  respecting  bees  is  worthy  of  remark, 
namely,  that  a  hive  brought  down  from  the  hills  to  the  low 
country  or  coast-side,  is  iways  more  industrious  and  thrives 
better  for  a  year  or  two,  than  those  that  hare  been  reared 
there.  Can  this  be  owing  to  an  acquired  habit  of  greater 
exertion  in  moimtain  bees,  from  the  necessity  they  are  under 
of  working  harder  to  provide  a  store  for  an  expected  longer 
winter  in  the  hills  than  in  the  plains  below  ? — Bobertson. 


THE  WOEKS  OF  CREATION.      ' 

I  PBAiSED  the  earth  in  beauty  seen, 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field, 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield : 
And  earth  and  ocean  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day !" 

I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  roll'd 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ; 
I  praised  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
61eam*d  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky  : 
And  moon  aud  sun  in  answer  said, 
"  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered." 

O  God !  O  Good  beyond  compare ! 

If  thus  Thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 

If  thus  Thy  beauties  gild  the  span 

Of  ruin'd  earth  and  sinful  man. 

How  glorious  must  the  mansion  be. 

Where  Thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee ! 

Seher, 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame ; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb ! 
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Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew, 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  f 

Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  his  word  ? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy' d ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  yoid. 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Eetum,  O  holy  Dove,  return, 

Sweet  messenfiier  of  rest ; 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  Thee  mourn, 

And  drove  thee  from  my  breast. 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 

Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne. 

And  worship  only  Thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame ; 

So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road. 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 


Coicper. 


CoHE  my  soul,  thy  suit  prepare, 
Jesus  loves  to  answer  prayer ; 
He  himself  has  bid  thee  pray, 
Therefore  will  not  say  thee  nay. 

Thou  art  coming  to  a  King, 
Large  petitions  with  thee  bring  ; 
For  His  grace  and  pow'r  are  such. 
None  can  ever  ask  too  much. 

With  my  burden  I  begin, 
Lord  remove  this  load  of  sin ! 
Let  Thy  blood  for  sinners  spilt, 
Set  my  conscience  free  from  guilt. 

Lord !  I  come  to  Thee  for  rest, 
Take  possession  of  my  breast ; 
There  Thy  blood-boaght  right  maintain, 
And  without  a  rival  reign. 
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As  the  image  in  the  glass, 
Answers  the  beholder's  face ; 
Thus  unto  my  heart  appear, 
Print  thine  own  resemblance  there. 

While  I  am  a  pilgrim  here, 

Let  Thy  love  my  spirit  cheer ; 

As  my  Guide,  my  Guard,  my  Friend, 

Lead  me  to  my  journey's  end. 

Show  me  what  I  have  to  do, 
Ev'ry  hour  my  strength  renew ; 
Let  me  live  a  life  of  faith, 
Let  me  die  Thy  people's  death. 


IIabe  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord ; 
'Tis  thy  Saviotur,  hear  his  word ; 
Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee : 
"  Say,  poor  sinner,  lov'st  thou  me  ? 

"  T  deliver'd  thee  when  bound. 
And  when  bleeding,  heal'd  thy  wound ; 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right, 
Turn'd  thy  darkness  into  light. 

"  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  she  bare  ? 
Yes,  she  may  forgetful  be, 
Yet  will  I  remember  thee. 

"  Mine  is  an  unchanging  love, 
Higher  than  the  heights  above  ; 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath. 
Free,  and  faithful,  strong  as  death. 

"  Thou  shalt  see  my  glory  soon. 
When  the  work  of  grace  is  done  ; 
Partner  of  my  throne  shalt  be. 
Say,  poor  sinner,  lov'st  thou  me  ?'* 

Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint. 
That  my  love  is  cold  and  faint ; 
Yet  I  love  Thee  and  adore, 
O  for  grace  to  love  Thee  more ! 


JiTewfan, 


Ootrper, 
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How  sweet  tbe  name  of  Jesus  sounds 

In  a  believer's  ear ! 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  his  wounds, 

And  drives  away  his  fear. 

It  makes  the  wounded  spirit  whole, 
And  calms  the  troubled  breast ; 

Tis  manna  to  the  hungry  soul, 
And  to  the  weary  rest. 

Dear  Name !  the  rock  on  which  I  build, 
My  shield  and  hiding-place ; 

My  never-failing  treasVy  fiU'd 
With  boundless  stores  of  grace. 

Jesus !  my  shepherd,  husband,  friend. 
My,  prophet,  priest,  and  king ; 

My  Lord,  my  life,  my  way,  my  end, 
Accept  the  praise  I  bring. 

Weak  is  the  effort  of  my  heart, 
And  cold  my  warmest  thought ; 

But  when  I  see  Thee  as  Thou  art, 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  I  ought. 

Till  then  I  would  Thy  love  proclaim 

With  every  parting  breath ; 
And  may  the  music  of  Thy  name 

Befresh  my  soul  in  death. 


Newton, 


OxE  there  is  above  all  others, 
Well  deserves  the  name  of  friend ! 

His  is  love  beyond  a  brother's, 
Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  end : 

They  who  once  His  kindness  prove. 

Find  it  everlasting  love ! 

Which  of  all  our  friends  to  save  us, 
Could  or  would  have  shed  his  blood  ? 

But  our  Jesus  died  to  have  us 
Beconciled  in  Him  to  Gbd : 

This  was  boundless  love  indeed ! 

Jesus  is  a  friend  in  need. 
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Men,  when  raised  to  lofty  Btations, 
Often  know  their  friends  no  more ! 

Slight  and  scorn  their  poor  relations, 
Though  they  valued  them  before : 

But  otir  Saviotir  always  owns 

Those  whom  he  redeemed  with  groans. 

"When  He  lived  on  earth  abased, 
Priend  of  sinners  was  His  name ; 

Now  above  all  glory  raised, 
He  rejoices  in  the  same : 

Still  He  calls  them  brethren,  friends. 

And  to  all  their  wants  attends. 

Could  we  bear  from  one  another 
What  He  daily  bears  from  us  ? 

Yet  this  glorious  friend  and  brother 
Loves  us  though  we  treat  Him  thus : 

Though  for  good  we  render  ill, 

He  accounts  us  brethren  still. 

Oh !  for  grace  our  hearts  to  soften. 
Teach  us  Lord  at  length  to  love ; 

We  alas !  forget  too  often, 
What  a  friend  we  have  above  : 

But  when  home  our  souls  are  brought, 

We  will  love  Thee  as  we  ought. 


TnEBE  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Emanuel's  veins  ; 

And  sinners  plung'd  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day ; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 

Washed  all  my  sins  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  cnurch  of  Gtod 

Be  sav'd  to  sin  no  more. 


Newton. 
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Ere  since  bj  faith  I  saw  the  stream, 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Bedeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I'll  sing  thy  power  to  save ; 
"When  this  poor  lisping,  stammVing  tongue. 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  I  believe  thou  bast  prepared, 

(TJnworthytho'Ibe), 
For  me,  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 

A  golden  harp  for  me ! 

'Tis  strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years, 

And  form'd  by  power  divine ; 
To  sound  in  God  the  Father's  ears 

No  other  name  but  thine. 

Cowper, 


Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid ; 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Eedeemer  is  laid  ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining. 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him  in  costly  devotion, 

Odours  of  Eden,  and  offerings  divine ! 
G«ms  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean. 

Myrrh  horn  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation. 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure  : 

Bicher  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ; 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

&ajde  where  our  infant  Eedeemer  is  laid !         Heber. 
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( rREAT  God  !  wliat  do  I  see  and  hear ! 

The  end  of  things  created  ; 
'i'he  Judge  of  all  men  doth  appear 

In  clouds  of  glory  seated  ; 
The  trumpet  sounds,  the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before — 

Prepare  my  soul  to  meet  bim.  Luther. 


A  CLOVD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tingM  its  braided  snow : 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on, 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below  : 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow  ; 

E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest, 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given. 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Kight  onward  to  the  golaen  gates  of  heaven : 
Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies  ; 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies.  WiUon. 


THE  CHEISTIAN  WAKBIOR. 

"  Sekvant  of  GK)d !  well  done ; 

Eest  from  thy  lov'd  employ  ! 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 
— The  voice  at  midnight  came ; 

He  started  up  to  hear, 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame ; 

He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms. 

It  lound  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  red-cross  shield : 
His  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

Still  warm  with  recent  fight, 
Seady  that  moment  at  command, 

Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 
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It  was  a  two-edg'd  blade, 

Of  heavenly  temper  keen ; 
And  double  were  the  wounds  it  made, 

Where'er  it  smote  between : 
Twas  death  to  sin ; — *twas  life 

To  all  who  mourned  for  sin  ; 
It  kindled  and  it  silenced  strife  ; 

Made  war  and  peace  within. 

Oft  with  its'  fiery  force, 

His  arm  had  quell'd  the  foe, 
And  laid  resistless  in  his 'course 

The  alien  armies  low. 
Bent  on  such  glorious  toils, 

The  world  to  him  was  loss ; 
Yet  all  his  trophies,  all  his  spoils, 

He  hung  upon  the  Cross. 

At  midnight  came  the  cry, 

"  To  meet  thy  God  prepare !" 
He  woke  and  caught  his  Captain's  eye  ; 

Then,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer, 
His  spirit  with  a  bound 

Burst  its  encumb'ring  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunrise  on  the  ground 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past, 

Laoour  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  life's  long  warfare  clos'd  at  last, 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done  ; 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ  ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Best  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 


James  Montgomery, 


ELEGY, 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

The.  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plodis  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darksie&B  and  to  me. 
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Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  tblds. 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such,  as  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  EorefSsithers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  vield. 
Their  harrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  1 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of  praise. 
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Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Bach  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage. 
Ana  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise ; 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  react  theur  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,* 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  stray ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Thif  part  of  the  Slecy  difllnra  from  the  first  copy.     The  following  stanva  was 
'   *  *  with  the  other  alteration  ^— 

**  Hark  I  how  the  lacred  calm,  that  breathes  around. 
Bids  every  fierce  tiimultuouii  passion  cease ; 
Jn  BttU  muUl  acoeutB  whispering  from  the  groond, 
A  gnuefid  emmmt  ofetenml  peace." 
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Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muae, 
The  place  of  fame  and  ele^  supply  : 
'     And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  P 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  Chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  &ntastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,*  and  near  his  favourite  tree; 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

*  Mr.  Onj  forgot,  when  he  diiplaced,  by  the  preoedine  sttnM,  his  beMitiftil  de- 
Mription  of  the  evening  haunt,  the  reference  to  it  which  ne  hid  here  toft  :^ 
"  Bim  hMTo  we  seen  the  greenwood  tide  along. 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
Oft  an  the  woodtork  pip'd  her  farewell  song. 
With  wistful  ejes  pumuo  the  setting  suo.^' 
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"  The  Dext  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  thro'  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne, — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 

(jhrav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn."* 

THE   EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Pame  unknown  : 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Goo. 


TIME. 

TiKS  was,  is  past ;  thou  can'st  not  it  recall ; 
Time  is,  thou  hast ;  employ  the  portion  small ; 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 


JUSTICE  AKD  MEECT. 

Lo !  Justice  with  a  brow  severe. 
With  eyes  that  never  shed  a  tear, 
Upon  Mount  Sinai  takes  her  stand, 
With  the  stone  tables  in  her  hand. 


•  In  the  early  editions  the  foUowing  lines  were  added*  but  the  paren  thesis  was 
too  Jong;— 

**  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  vear. 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found 
The  red 'breast  lores  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footstep*  lighty  print  the  ground." 
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As  she  descends  the  lightnings  flash, 
And  thunders  roll  and  roar  and  crash ; 
Thick  smoke  and  clouds  around  her  spread, 
And  the  Mount  trembles  at  her  tread. 

Her  two-edg'd  sword  she  sternly  draws, 
And  points  it  to  her  broken  laws; 
Then  sounds  her  trumpet  through  the  Mount, 
To  summon  all  to  their  account. 

And  can  I  bear  her  piercing  eye 
Fixed  on  my  heart,  without  a  sigh  ? 
Or  see  her  lift  her  awful  scale, 
And  yet  not  tremble  and  grow  pale  P 

She  calls  for  me,  with  voice  severe  ; 
I  dare  not,  yet  I  must  appear : 
Oh  !  whither  can  a  sinner  fly  ? 
Lord,  save  me,  save  me,  or  1  die ! 

Heaven  opens,  and  I  see  above 
Mercy  fly  down  on  wings  of  love ; 
Upon  her  face  sweet  smiles  arise. 
Though  tear-drops  glisten  in  her  eyes. 

She  comes  array*d  in  robes  of  light. 
Surrounded  with  a  rainbow  bright ; 
The  lightning's  flash  and  thunder's  roar, 
As  she  descends,  prevail  no  more. 

She  passes  o'er  the  barren  sand. 
And,  lo !  it  blooms  a  fruitful  land ; 
She  lights  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  flowers  adorn  its  summit  now. 

Her  placid  face,  her  beaming  eye, 
Forbid  my  dark  despondency  ; 
While  sweetly  in  my  trembUng  ear 
She  whispers,  "  Child,  no  longer  fear." 

E'en  the  stem  face  of  Justice  smiled. 
As  Mercv  spoke  in  accents  mild : 
"  Stay,  elder  sister  ;  come  with  me. 
We'll  try  this  cause  at  Calvary." 

Forth  they  proceed — I  closely  cling — 
Under  the  shade  of  Mercy's  ^dng : 
Thev  bear  me  to  their  Sovereign  Lord, 
Ana  state  mj  case  for  his  award. 
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First,  Justice,  with  her  charge  begins. 
And  shows  the  record  of  mj  sins ; 
And  then  from  God's  unchanging  laws 
Sentence  of  condemnation  draws. 

I  tremble — all  the  charge  is  true — 
What  can  a  guilty  sinner  do  ? 
Yet  ere  the  Judge  my  fate  decree, 
O  Mercy !  wilt  thou  speak  for  me  ? 

She  hasten'd  to  the  Judge's  side. 
She  pleaded  that  for  me  He  died, 
Fulml'd  the  law,  my  sentence  bore, 
And  Justice  could  demand  no  more. 

Who  can  resist  this  wondrous  plea  ? 
Justice  now  turns  and  smiles  on  me ; 
Her  sword  and  terrors  shall  from  hence 
Become  my  safety  and  defence. 

The  Holy  Sisters  then  embrace, 
And  bear  me  to  my  Saviour's  face  ; 
His  glories  evermore  to  view, 
And  praise  his  love  and  justice  too. 


HEAVEN. 

The  BE  sin  shall  never  more  annoy. 
Tears  shall  be  chas'd  by  smiles  of  joy, 
Prayer  end  in  praise,  hope  in  delight, 
And  faith  be  chang'd  to  perfect  sight. 


SPEING. 

Flowees,  fields,  and  birds  in  blooming  Spring, 
To  GK)d  their  early  tribute  bring ; 
I'll  raise  their  ofterings  with  my  own. 
Like  incense  to  our  Maker's  throne. 


THE  ART  OF  CHAEMING. 

What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  a  skin, 
To  peace  of  mind,  to  harmony  within  ? 
What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye, 
To  the  soft  Boothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 
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Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape,  or  air, 

With  comeliness  of  words  or  deeds  compare ; 

No — those  at  first  the  unwary  heart  may  gain ; 

But  these — these  only  can  that  heart  retain.  Ouy. 


DE.  JOHNSON. 

HsBCULEAN  strength,  and  a  stentorian  voice, 
Of  wit  a  fund,  of  words  a  countless  choice, 
In  learning,  rather  various  than  profound, 
In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound, 
A  trembling  frame,  and  a  distorted  sight ; 
But  firm  in  judgment  and  in  genius  bright. 
In  controversy  rarely  known  to  spare : 
But  humble  as  the  publican  in  prayer ; 
To  more  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind, 
And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  mind, 
Deep  ting'd  with  melancholy's  blackest  shade, 
And  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid. 
Such  Johnson  was — of  him  with  justice  vain, 
When  will  this  nation  see  his  like  again ! 


"  I  CAiwoT  imagine,"  said  an  alderman,  "  why  my  whiskers 
should  turn  grey  so  much  sooner  than  the  hair  on  my  head." 
"  Because,"  observed  a  wag,  "  you  have  worked  much  harder 
with  your  jaws  than  your  brains." 

THE  DANCE  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  CUBIOT78  incident  occurred  during  the  ball  given  at  Cork 
in  honour  of  the  British  Association,  which  exemplified  the 
adroitness  of  the  Irish  police.  A  number  of  the  Swell  Mob 
honoured  Cork  with  a  visit  for  the  occasion,  some  of  whom 
came  express  from  London,  and  among  them  several  female 

Sractitioners.  The  crowded  Ball-room  afforded  ample  field  for 
isplaying  their  skill,  and  thither  of  course  they  repaired.  An 
inspector  of  police,  dressed  in  ball  costume,  having  observed 
one  of  these  ladies  appropriating  a  gentleman's  purse,  procured 
an  introduction  to  tne  fair  one,  and  obtained  the  honour  of 
her  hand  for  the  next  quadrille.  The  gentleman  of  course  in 
the  pauses  of  the  dance,  did  the  agreeable  to  the  lady,  she  on 
Aer  part,  hrJshwg  biandishmento  on  her  miUtaxy  U^oking 
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admirer.  The  dance  ended,  the  ^ntleman*s  arm  was  offered 
for  a  promenade,  and  when  near  the  door  he  quietly  resigned 
his  fair  partner  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  officer,  about  whose 
appearance  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

SHRIMPS. 

Thi  office  of  shrimps  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  some 
insects  on  land,  whose  task  it  is  to  clear  awaj  the  remains  of 
dead  animal  matter  after  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been 
satiated.  K  a  dead  small  bird  or  fro^  be  placed  where  ants 
can  have  access  to  it,  those  insects  will  speedily  reduce  the 
body  to  a  dosely-cleaned  skeleton.  The  shrimp  family  acting 
in  hosts,  as  speedily  remove  all  traces  of  fish  or  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  any  dead  animal  exposed  to  their  ravages.  They  are, 
in  short,  the  principal  scavengers  of  the  ocean ;  and  notwith- 
standing  their  office,  they  are  deservedly  and  highly  prized  as 
nutritious  and  delicious  food. — Penny  Cyclopedia, 


SOCIAL  SYSTEM  IN  JAPAN. 

The  great  characteristic  of  political  society  in  Japan  is^  that 
ever  J  appointment  and  profession  is  hereditary,  whence  the 
absence  of  all  those  moving  impulses  to  individual  ambition 
which  animate  and  convulse  society  in  Europe.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  viz.,  the  reign- 
ing princes  or  jgovemors, — ^the  nobility, — ^the  priesthood, — 
muitarTy — civil  officers, — merchants, — artisans, — and  labourers. 
There  is  one  solitary  profession,  which  seems  like  the  Pariahs 
of  India,  to  form  a  caste  beyond  the  pale  of  society ;  and  this 
is  the  profession  of  a  tanner.  All  intercourse  witn  tanners  is 
avoided  as  well  as  forbidden,  and  they  supply  the  public  with 
executioners. — Meylan's  Illutttraiions  of  Japan, 

DANIEL  LAMBERT. 

Thou&h  our  town  could  not  vie  with  the  Islington  Hercules, 
we  have  produced  the  largest  and  heaviest  man  in  the  world. 
Daniel  Lambert  and  myself  were  boys  together,  and  as  I  lived 
next  door  to  him,  I  watched  his  growth  for  several  years.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  a  tall,  strong  lad,  of  a  very  quiet  dispo- 
sition, not  at  all  inclined  to  be  jolly ;  but  possessing  a  hne 
open  coimtenance.    Soon  after  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  began 
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to  thicken  rapidly ;  like  Milo  with  the  calf,  I  have  often  car- 
ried liim  upon  my  back  ;  but  not  when  he  became  an  ox.  He 
was  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  his  corpulency  enabled  him  to 
perform  extraordinary  feats  in  the  water.  He  waa  the  envy  of 
boys  who  were  learning  to  swim,  for  while  they  were  Btnig£;liug 
to  keep  their  ^heads  above  water,  he  would  lie,  like  a  whale, 
motionless  upon  the  surface.  During  the  summer  months  he 
never  was  so  h.appy  as  when  wallowing  for  hours  in  the  river, 
rolling  over  and  over  like  a  hippopotamus ;  and  as  his  weight 
increased,  this  desire  increased  also.  The  great  use  he  made 
of  this  luxury  probably  relaxed  the  skin,  and  tended  to  increaae 
his  bulk.  Mr.  Lambert  was  highly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of 
his  huge  appearance ;  and  when  he  ventured  out,  was  aware 
that  it  drew  upon  him  the  general  gaze.  With  a  cultivated 
mind,  I  might  say  above  his  station  in  life,  he  could  not  bear 
this  exposure,  and  soon  gave  up  his  ordinary  walks,  remaining 
constantly  at  home.  A  life  so  sedentary  operated  to  make  him 
still  more  corpulent.  In  summer  he  could  only  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  by  sitting  at  his  door,  and  that  always  without  his  coat.  Dr. 
Hague,  the  University  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  having 
called  upon  me,  I  took  him  to  see  that  Eoman  curiosity,  the 
Jewry  wall  near  St.  Nicholas'  church  ;  and  as  we  were  going  to 
view  the  room  where  Eiohard  III.  slept  the  night  before  the 
fight  in  Bosworth  field,  we  had  occaj^ion  to  pass  Mr.  Lambert's 
house.  He  was  sitting  at  the  door,  and  the  moment  my  friend 
caught  a  sight  of  him,  in  a  lit  of  astonishment  he  made  a  fiiU 
stop,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  sight !"  I  walked 
on,  knowing  how  much  Mr.  Lambert  disliked  the  rude  gaze  of 
a  stranger,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him  to  take  off 
the  effect  of  Hague's  astonishment ;  but  Lambert  followed  the 
little  doctor  with  his  keen  eye,  and  frowned  upon  him  as  he 
passed  us,  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  On  rejoining  the  professor, 
J  found  him  so  filled  with  amazement,  that  the  sights  I  had  in 
store  for  him  claimed  none  of  his  attention  with  what  he  had 
unexpectedly  seen.  The  quantity  of  cloth  required  to  make 
his  clothes  was  immense.  When  he  walked,  there  was  a  light- 
ness in  his  step  that  was  surjmsing ;  he  had  a  voice  clear  and 
Agreeable,  and  sung  with  ease  and  taste.  He  was  remarkably 
temperate,  and  frequently  tried  the  experiment  of  abstinence, 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  bulk.  When  unrestrained 
he  would  eat  an  entire  leg  of  mutton.  Mr.  Lambert  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  waa  curious  in 
the  breed  of  his  dogs  and  game-fowls,  which  attracted  to  his 
hpiise  many  country  gentlemen.    This  was  a  delicate  way  of 
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Batisfjing  their  curiosity,  and  b^  the  sale  of  these  animalB 
something  was  contributed  to  his  support.  This  source  of 
lerenae,  nowever,  began  to  decline,  and  his  circumstances  at 
length  compelled  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  Mr.  Pearson, 
moch  against  his  will ;  and  he  first  submitted  to  be  shown  for 
a  sight  in  Piccadilly,  London  ;  when  I  visited  town,  I  called 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  was  dis« 
tressed  at  my  seeing  him  in  a  situation  so  degrading ;  he  &;ot 
Jip  from  his  enormous  chair  (a  thing  he  rarely  did),  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand.  That  his  sensibility  was  wounded  was  evident 
during  my  stay,  by  the  rebuff  he  gave  a  gentleman  he  thought 
too  particular  in  his  inquiries.  He  died,  aged  36,  at  Stamford, 
on  die  2lBt  of  June,  1809,  and  when  last  weighed  he  was  52 
stofiies  11  poimds ;  but  he  had  so  much  increased  since  that 
time,  that  his  attendant  told  me  he  probably  could  not  be  less 
tiian  57  stones  at  the  time  of  his  decease. — Chtrdiner's  Music 
amd  Friends. 


EDUCATION  IN  ICELAND. 

In  the  Island  of  Iceland  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found 
as  a  man  or  woman — not  decidedly  deficient  in  mental  capacity 
— who  cannot  read  and  write  well,  while  the  greater  part  of 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  have  mastered  several  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  including  a  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  an  acquaintance  with  classical  literature. — Porter's 
Progress  of  the  Nation^  Vol,  III.  sec,  7, — Moral  Progress, 

THE  INDIAN  APPETITE. 

No  people  so  soon  get  tired  of  any  particular  diet  as  Indians ; 
and  their  longings  for  change  are  often  truly  ridiculous.  The 
flexibility  of  their  stomachs  is  no  less  surprising.  At  one  time 
they  will  gorge  themselves  with  food^  and  are  then  prepared  to 
go  without  any  for  several  days,  if  necessary.  Enter  their 
tents ;  sit  there,  if  you  can,  for  a  whole  day,  and  not  for  an 
instant  will  you  find  the  fire  unoccupied  by  persons  of  all  ages 
cooking.  When  not  hunting  or  travelling,  they  are  in  fact 
always  eating.  Now  it  is  a  little  roast,  a  partridge  or  rabbit 
perhaps  ;  now  a  tit-bit  broiled  under  the  ashes  ;  anon,  a  portly 
kettle,  well  filled  with  venison,  swings  over  the  fire;  then 
comes  a  choice  dish  of  curdled  blood,  followed  by  the  sinews 
and  marrow-bones  of  deers'  legs  singed  on  the  embers.  And 
so  the  grand  busJneaa  ofhfegoea  unceasingly  round,  interrupted 

e2 
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only  hj  sleep !  Another  physical  sin^^ularity  of  the  Northern 
tribes  is,  that  though  capable  of  resisting  with  the  greatest 
fortitude  the  most  intense  cold,  they  are  wonderfully  fond  of 
fire.  At  an  establishment,  even  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
pleasant  out-of-doors,  they  are  to  be  seen  heaping  on  fuel  in 
the  house,  and  actually  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  hearth, 
where  a  white  man  would  speedily  be  roasted. — Narrative  of 
the  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  America^  hy  T.  Simpson. 

PEAISE  OR  CENSIJEE. 

Speak  not  in  high  commendation  of  any  man  to  his  face, 
nor  censure  any  man  behind  his  back ;  but  if  thou  knoweet 
anything  good  of  him,  tell  it  unto  others  ;  if  anything  ill,  tell 
it  privately  and  prudently  to  himself. — Burkitt. 

Alas  !  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed, 

And  did  my  Sovereign  die  ? 
Would  He  devote  that  sacred  head 

Eor  such  a  worm  as  I  ? 

"Was  it  for  crimes  that  I  had  done. 

He  groaned  upon  the  tree  ? 
Amazing  pily !  Grace  unknown ! 

And  love  beyond  degree ! 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 

And  shut  his  glories  in. 
When  God,  the  miglity  Maker  died, 

Por  man,  the  creature's  sin. 

Thus  might  I  hide  my  blushing  face. 

While  his  dear  Cross  appears, 
Dissolve  my  heart  in  thankfulness, 

And  melt  my  eyes  in  tears. 

But  drops  of  grief  can  ne'er  repay 

The  debt  of  love  I  owe  ; 
Here,  Lord,  1  give  myself  away. 

'Tis  all  that  1  can  do.  Watts. 


Awake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 
Shake  otf  dull  sloth  and  early  rise 
To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 
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Sedeem  thy  misspent  moments  past, 
And  live  this  day  as  if  thy  last ; 
Thy  talents  to  improve  take  care ; 
For  the  great  day  thyself  prepare. 

Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 

Thy  conscience  as  the  noon-day  clear ; 

For  Gk)d*s  all-seeing  eye  surveys 

Thy  secret  thoughts,  thy  works  and  ways. 

Wake  and  Ufb  up  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part ; 
Who  all  night  long  unwearied  sing 
High  glory  to  th'  eternal  King. 

Praise  Ood  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 

Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below ; 

Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host ; 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  fihost.  Ken, 


Globt  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night. 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  O !  keep  me.  King  of  kings. 
Under  thine  own  Almighty  wings. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son, 
The  ills  that  I  this  day  have  done. 
That  with  the  world,  myself  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Bise  glorious  in  the  judgment  day. 

O !  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose. 
And  may  sweet  sleep  my  eyelids  close ; 
Sleep  that  may  me  more  vigorous  make 
To  serve  my  G-od  whea  I  awake. 


Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs. 
With  angela  round  the  throne  ; 
Ten  thousand  tbouaaad  are  their  tonffuea. 
But  aU  their  jo  fa  are  one. 
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"  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,"  they  ciy, 

"To  be  exalted  thus:" 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,"  our  lips  leply, 

"  For  he  was  slain  for  ub." 

Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 

Honour  and  power  divine ; 
And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give^ 

Be,  Lord,  for  ever  thine !  Watfs. 


Guide  me,  O !  thon  great  Jehovah, 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land ; 
I  am  weak,  but  thou  art  mighty, 
Hold  me  with  thy  powerful  hand. 
Bread  of  Heaven, 
Peed  me  now  and  evermore. 

Open  now  the  crystal  fountain. 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow, 
Let  thy  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  my  journey  through : 
Strong  Deliverer, 
Be  thou  still  my  strength  and  shield* 

When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 

Bid  my  anxious  fears  subside : 
(Thou  who  wast  o'er  Death  victorious,) 
Land  me  safe  on  Canaan's  aide. 
Songs  of  praises 
I  will  ever  give  to  thee. 


Almighty  God,  thy  piercing  eye 
Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night 

And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 
All  open  to  thy  sight. 

There's  not  a  sin  that  we  commit. 

Or  wicked  word  we  say, 
But  in  thy  dreadful  book  'tis  writ. 

Against  the  judgment  day. 

Lord,  at  thy  foot  asham'd  I  lie. 

Upward  I  dare  not  look ; 
Pardon  my  sins  before  I  die. 

And  blot  them  from  thy  book* 
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Bemember  all  the  dying  pains, 

That  mjr  Bedeeiner  felt, 
And  let  his  blood  wash  out  mj  stains, 

And  answer  for  mj  guilt.  WatU, 


AsHAic*])  of  Jesus !  can  it  be  ? 
A  mortid  man  asham'd  of  thee ! 
Of  thee  whom  highest  angels  praise, 
Whose  glories  shme  through  endless  days. 

Asham'd  of  Jesus !  of  that  Friend, 
On  whom  my  hopes  of  Heaven  depend  ? 
No !  when  1  blush,  be  this  my  shiune. 
That  I  no  more  revere  his  name. 

AshamM  of  Jesus !    Yes,  I  may. 
When  I've  no  sins  to  wash  away, 
No  tears  to  wipe,  no  joys  to  crave, 
And  no  immortal  soul  to  save. 

Till  then — ^nor  is  the  boasting  vain — 

Till  then,  I'll  boast  a  Saviour  slain ; 

And,  O !  may  this  my  portion  be. 

That  Saviour  not  asham'd  of  me  !  Grigg. 


Befobb  Jehovah's  awful  throne, 

Ye  nations  bow  with  sacred  joy ; 
Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone. 

He  can  create  and  He  destroy. 

His  sovereign  power,  without  our  aid, 

Made  us  of  clay  and  form'd  us  men, 
And  when,  like  wand'ring  sheep  we  stray'd. 

He  brought  us  to  his  fold  again. 

We'll  crowd  thy  gates  with  thankful  songs, 
High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  raise ; 

And  earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues, 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  86unding  praise. 

Wide  as  the  world  is  thy  command ! 

Vast  as  eternity  thy  love ! 
Firm  as  a  rock  thy  truth  shall  stand, 

When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move.     TTottt. 
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From  Greenland's  icy  mountaius. 

From  India's  coral  strands, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sands. 
From  many  an  ancient  iiver, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  firom  Error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  rile  ; 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness, 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown ; 
The  heathen  in  his  blindness 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted. 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation!  Oh!  Salvation, 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learnt  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story, 

Alid  you,  ye  waters,  roll ; 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Till  o'er  our  ransom 'd  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  return  to  reign.  Seher 


What  various  hindrances  we  meet 

In  coming  to  a  mercy  seat  I 

Yet  who,  that  knows  the  worth  of  prayer ; 

But  wishes  to  be  often  there. 

Prayer  makes  the  darken'd  clouds  withdraw. 
Prayer  climbs  the  ladder  Jacob  saw. 
Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love, 
BringB  every  blessing  from  above. 
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Wliile  Moses  stood  with  arms  spread  wide ; 
Success  was  found  on  Israers  side ; 
fiut  when  through  weariness  thej  fail*d, 
That  moment  Amalek  prevaiPd. 

Have  jou  no  words  P  ah !  think  again, 
Words  flow  apace  when  you  complain. 
And  fill  your  fellow-creature's  ear 
With  the  sad  tale  of  all  your  care. 

Were  half  the  breath  thus  vainly  spent, 
To  heav'n  in  supplication  sent, 
Tour  cheerful  song  would  oft'ner  be, 
**  Hear  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me  !'* 

Gowper. 


Pbateb  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

TJtter'd  or  unexpressed ; 
The  emotion  of  a  hidden  fire, 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

llie  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  IVlajesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

Tlie  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death. 

He  enters  heav'n  with  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice. 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  song  rejoice, 

And  cry,  **  Behold !  he  prays." 

The  Saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one, 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind ; 

While  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 
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Xor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone ; 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads  ; 
And  Jesus  on  th*  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes* 

O  !  Thou,  hy  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way ! 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod ; 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray.  Montgomery. 


The  fo11o>ving  verse  was  literally  translated  from  the  Persian 
hy  Sir  William  Jones: — 

"  On  Parent  knees,  a  naked  new-hom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smil'd, 
So  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  when  all  around  thee  weep.** 


CAN  GTNTAF  HOEACE. 
Amrywiaeth  tueddiadan  dynion,  a  dewUiad  y  Bardd, 

0  MiECENAS,  hil  hrenhinoedd, 
(Ti  yw'm  noddwr,  ti  yw'm  clod,) 
Hoffder  un  yw  gyrru  cerbyd 

Ar  Olympus  heibio'r  nod,* 
Ar  olwynion  wedi  poethi, 
'Nyhanol  cwmmwl  mawro  Iwch, 
A'l  ddyrchafu  at  y  duwiau — 
Camo  moliant  amo'n  drwch. 

Hoffder  arall  yw  ei  godi 
Gktn  y  werin  yu  ddi-wdd, 
Dair  neu  bedair  gwaith  olynol, 

1  oruchaf  swyddau  'r  wlad : 
Arall  cilwaith  a  foddlonir, 
Os  ei  'sgubor  fydd  yn  llawn 

0  gynnyrchion  pennaf  Libya — 
Gwlad  y  gwenith  goreu  a  gawn. 

Byth  nis  gellit  ddenu  *r  ffermwr 
Hoff"  o  redig  tir  ei  d%d, 
Ped  addewit  olud  Asia, 

1  ymadaw  *mhell  o'i  wlad, — 
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Prynn  ullong  o  goedydd  Cvpms, 
Myn'd  yn  forwr  calon  o'r, 
Ymladd  ar  ororau  Mjrtos 
A  chinddeiriog,  donnau  'r  mdr. 

Tra  mac  gwyntoedd  crifion  Affrig 
Yn  cjmhyrm  *r  m6r  i  gyd, 
Mae  'r  masnachor  prudd  yn  canmol 
Hoff  dawelwch  cartref  clyd  ; 
Ond  pan  ddychwel  Hyfryd  hinon, 
Taccla*i  leatii  megis  cvnt, — 
Arswyd  tlodi  leinw'i  fynwes, — 
Ail-gychwyna  ar  ei  hynt. 

Y  mae  arall,  nid  yw  'n  poesio 
Treulio  deryn  mawp  o  'r  dydd, 
I  lymmeitian  gwlybwp  hyfryd 
Owinwydd  Massig — goreu  sudd, 
Gorwead  weitbiau  yn  y  goedwig, 
A'i  aelodan  oil  ar  led, 
Aphryd  arall  wrth  y  comant, 
Dro8  y  graiad  dir  a  red. 

Hoffa  Uawer  drost  y  gwersyll, 
Swn  y  tabwrdd,  sain  y  cyrn, 
(Gk)fid  mamman)  rhyfel  ereulon, 
Abod  yn  yr  ymgyren  chwym. 
Ond  yr  heliwr,  yn  yr  oerfel, 
Sy'n  anghofio  'i  wraig  a  'i  fwyd, 
Os  ei  gwn  a  welant  garw, 
Neu  08  baedd  a  dyrr  ei  rwyd. 

Minnau,  amgylcbned  eiddew 
Fy  arleisian — gwobrwy  dysg, 
Addum  gwyrddlas  anfarwolion — 
Gweler  bnnan  yn  eu  myag ; 
Cysgod  hyfryd  gelltydd  oerion, 
Llamsacli  bywiog  duwiau  'r  coed, 
A'm  didola  o  blyth  dynion — 
Dyma  'p  bywyd  goreu  erioed. 

Dim  mi  i  ond  eyfeillachu 

Dan  y  cudd  a  V  Awen  fwyn, 

Ilais  y  bib  a  sain  y  delyn 

Yn  fy  jig\iy\c\i  a  '12  pemidd  swyn  \ 
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Gael  fy  nghyfrif  gyda  Beirddiau, 
Awdwyr  noff  goniadau  per, 
Djna  ddigon  o  ddedwyddwcli, 
Cwyd  fy  nghorjn  c  'wch  a  'r  ser. 
Llanymadyfri,  Ct^ficUhydd, 

PEOFESSOE   PORSON. 

Pbofessob  Porson  observing  that  he  could  pun  upon  any 
words,  was  told  that  he  could  not  pun  on  the  three  Latin 
Gerunds  di,  do,  dum,  when  he  gave  the  following  answer — 
"  When  Dido  found  JEneas  would  not  come, 
She  mourned  in  silence  and  was  di,  do,  dum," 

DE.  COLE. 

When  Dr.  Cole,  who  was  a  leading  man  and  sealous  Eoman 
Catholic,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
mission from  that  sovereign  (aptly  termed  "  The  Bloody,")  for 
the  purpose  of  having  enacted  the  same  fatal  trasedy 
among  her  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland,  as  had  already  been 
done  at  home  in  Smithfield,  he  made  during  the  progress  of 
the  business  some  little  stay  at  Chester.  Here  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  Mayor  of  that  city ;  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  them,  the  Doctor  was  so  fall  of 
his  commission,  that  he  could  not  forbear  as  we  say,  '^  to  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  *'  I  have  that  with  me,"  said  he, 
producing  a  little  box  from  his  portmanteau,  ''which  will  lash 
the  heretics  of  Ireland."  His  hostess,  a  Mrs.  Edmunds, 
had  the  good  luck  to  overhear  this ;  and  being  more  than  half 
a  heretic  herself,  and  having  a  brother  of  that  profession  in 
Dublin,  she  became  much  troubled ;  and  taking  her  opportuni^ 
whilst  the  Doctor  was  gone  down  to  compliment  hu  worship 
the  Mayor  to  the  door,  she  stepped  into  the  dean's  apartment, 
took  out  the  commission,  and  put  a  pack  of  cards  into  the  box 
in  its  room.  The  Doctor  having  completed  his  civilities, 
returns  to  his  chamber,  and  puts  up  his  box  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  what  had  happened.  Soon  after  this  he  set  sail 
for  Dublin,  where  he  arrived,  Dec.  7,  J  558.  Being  introduced 
to  Lord  Fitz waiter  (the  Lord  Lieutenant),  and  the  Privy 
Council,  he  began  with  a  speech  in  form,  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  his  business,  and  then  delivered  in  his  box  with  due 
ceremony.  "  What  have  we  here  ?"  says  his  lordship,  at  the 
opening,   "thia  ia  notbing  but  a  pack  of  casda."    It  ia  not 
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eisy  to  conoeiTe  the  Doctor's  feelings  at  the  ridiculous  figure 
he  now  made.  He  could  only  say  that  a  coaimissioQ  he 
certainly  had,  but  who  had  played  him  the  trick  he  oould  not 
telL  "  Why,  then,  Mr.  Dean,"  says  his  lordship,  "  you  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but  to  return  to  London  again,  and  get  your 
commission  renewed,  whilst  we  in  the  meantime  shuffle  your 
cards."  This  sarcastic  advice  the  Doctor,  no  doubt,  with 
infinite  chagrin,  was  obliged  to  take,  though  at  so  disagreeable 
a  season  of  the  year ;  but  whilst  all  this  was  about,  meeting 
with  contrary  winds,  and  other  vexatious  delavs,  behold,  the 
Queen  died,  and  so  the  business  came  all  to  nothing.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
story  that  she  allowed  Mrs.  Edmunds  £40  a  year  during  her 
lile  for  this  seasonable  and  important  piece  of  dexterity. 


INSTINCT  OF  LIONS. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Economy  of  Nature,"  gives  a  wonderful 
proof  of  the  instinct  of  lions.  In  those  arid  tracts,  where 
rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  the  lion  lives  in  a  perpetual 
fever.  There  the  pelican  makes  her  nest ;  and  in  order  to  cool 
her  young  ones,  and  accustom  them  to  an  element  they  are 
affcerwar<&  to  be  conversant  in,  brings  from  afar,  in  her  great 
golar  pouch,  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  nest.  The  Lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  approach  and  quench  their  thirst ;  yet  never 
injure  the  unfledged  birds,  as  if  conscious  that  their  destruction 
would  immediately  put  an  end  to  those  grateful  supplies. 

SAGACITY  OF  DOGS. 

A  SHOBT  time  back,  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  upper  part 
of  Carnarvonshire,  received  an  invitation  from  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Middlewich,  to  spend  a  month  with  him.  The 
gentleman  accepted  the  invitation,  and  took  with  him  a 
fiivourite  greyhound.  The  next  day  after  their  arrival,  a 
mastiff,  belonging  to  the  inviter,  attacked  the  greyhoimd,  and 
gave  him  a  good  drubbing.  The  greyhound  immediately  took 
to  his  heels,  and  fled  home  to  Carnarvonshire,  a  distance  of  about 
90  miles,  and  the  family  there  were  much  surprised  to  see  the 
dog  return  without  his  master.  Next  morning  the  greyhound 
and  a  remarkably  strong  buU-dog,  belonging  to  the  same 
gentleman,  disappeared,  and  no  trace  could  be  found  of  either 
of  them  until  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Welsh  ^entleman^  B&jing,  his  bull-dog  and  greyhound 
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had  arrived  at  his  host's  house  in  Cheshire,  and  both  had 
attacked  the  mastiff  belonging  to  his  friend  and  had  destzojed 
him  before  thej  could  be  separated. 


A  GOOD  REASON. 

*'  Why  do  you  drive  such  a  pitiful  looking  carcase  as  that 
for  ?  Why  dou*t  you  put  a  good  heavy  coat  of  flesh  on  him  P" 
asked  John  Van  ^Buren  of  an  Irish  carter,  about  his  horse. 
'^  A  heavy  coat  of  flesh !  mavourneen.  Be  all  the  blessed 
powers,  now,  when  the  poor  crathur  can  scarce  carry  the  little 
flesli  there  is  on  him  !*'  

INN  HOSPITALITY. 

At  an  inn  at  the  new  passage,  near  Bristol,  some  person  has 
written  with  a  diamond  on  the  glass  of  the  window  tne  follow- 
ing lines  very  legibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  lines 
are  Shenstone's : — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Whate'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Will  sigh  to  think  he  oft  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Some  wag,   on  the  next  pane,  scribbled  the  following  reply  : — 
"  Not  much  welcome  will  be  foimd 
By  a  guest  without  a  pound ; 
The  welcome  therefore  at  an  inn, 
Depends  entirely  on  your  tin," 


Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse ;  thrice  the  age  of 
a  horse  is  that  of  a  man ;  thrice  the  ago  of  a  man  is  that  of  a 

deer.  

STATISTICS. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  contains  no  less  than  380,000,000  of 
deities. 

A  sTi^oLE  female  housefly  produces  in  one  season,  20,080,820 


The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  man  is  three  pounds 
and  a  half;  that  of  a  woman  two  pouuds  eleven  ounces. 

Elephants  live  for  200,  800,  and  even  400  years. 

A  SALMOK  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  fishes ;  one  of 
them  has  been  found  with  nearly  10,000,000  egg;&« 
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It  »  add  tliat  Napoleon,  daring  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign, 
Mciificed  5,490,000  men  to  his  ambition.  Such  is  the  cost  of 
one  military  hero. 

Thsbe  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make 
a  ploughshare  weighing  twenty-four  pounds. 

Wild  ducss  are  e;stimated  to  fl^  ninety  miles  an  hour ; 
swallows  fly  rather  faster,  and  the  swift  flies  above  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

Whef  men  and  women  have  attained  their,  complete  deve- 
lopement  they  weigh  almodt  exactly  twenty  times  as  much  as  at 
their  birth,  while  the  stature  is  about  three  and  a  quarter  times 
greater, 

*'  FoBTinri,**  it  is^said,  "  knocks  once,  at  least,  at  every  man's 
door  **  but  an  author  describes  the  knock  often  as  "  a  runaway 
one. 

A  (^ektlemjLX  is  a  human  being  combining  a  woman's  tender- 
ness with  a  man's  courage. 

Keligion  is  the  best  armour  that  a  |nan  can  have ;  but  it  is 
the  worst  cloak.  

HOPE. 

The  BE  is  a  spell  whose  mystic  power 
Eesistless  sways  the  human  breast ; 

A  charm  which  m  life's  darkest  hour, 
Can  soothe  the  suffering  soul  to  rest. 

There  is  a  spark  of  heavenly  light, 
No  earthly  gloom  can  wholly  quell, 

A  ray  so  softly,  purely  bright, 
It  can  the  heaviest  clouds  dispel. 

That  charm  is  Hope's  and  her's  the  ray. 
That  sparkles  oe'r  our  dreary  way. 

And  bids  us  live  when  all  is  gone 
That  we  had  fondly  leant  upon.        W.  H.  M. 


Thbbe  are  three  companions  with  whom  a  man  should  always 
keep  on  good  terms, — his  wife,  his  stomach,  and  his  conscience. 


Oke  lapse  from  duty  may  counterbalance  the  merits  of  a 
thousand  services ;    one  moment  of  weakness  may  mar  the 
beauty  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue  ;  how  important  then  is  it  for 
a  man,  under  all  drcumstances  to  be  true,  not  merely  to  ol\iert^ 
hut  to  bimaeJf, — JFbmtT^  Zidrarj/j  11  ^  US, 
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The  untutored  savage,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
scorns  to  make  a  traffic  of  hospitality. — Family  LUbrarg^  151. 


CHILDHOOD'S  WOES. 
WHAT  light  and  little  things 


Are  childhood's  woes !  they  break  no  sleep 
Like  dewdrops  on  the  skylark's  wings, 

While  Rlumbering  on  his  grassy  nest. 
Gone  in  a  moment  when  he  springs 

To  meet  the  mom  with  open  breast, 
As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  her  banners  glow^ 
And  veiled  in  mist  the  valley  sleeps  below. 

Montgwnertf. 

If  human  kindness  meets  retiim. 

And  owns  the  greatful  tie  ; 
If  tender  thoughts  within  us  bum 

To  feel  a  friend  is  nigh. 

Oh  !  shall  not  warmer  accents  tell 

The  gratitude  we  owe 
To  him  who  died,  our  fear  to  quell, 

Our  more  than  orphan's  woe ! 

I    While  yet  his  anguish'd  soul  surveyed 
Those  pangs  he  would  not  flee ; 
What  love  his  latest  words  displayed 
Meet  and  remember  me ! 

Bemember  Thee  !  thy  death  thy  shame. 

Our  sinful  hearts  to  share  ! 
O  !  memory,  leave  no  other  name ; 

But  his  recorded  there !  Noel. 


HUMILITY. 

Humility  !  the  sweetest,  loveliest  flower 

That  bloom'd  in  Paradise  and  the  first  that  died, 

Has  rarely  blossomed  since  on  mortal  soil. 

It  is  so  frail,  so  delicate  a  thing, 

Tis  gone  if  it  but  look  upon  itself; 

And  she  who  ventures  to  esteem  it  hers, 

Proves  by  that  single  thought  she  has  it  not. 

Caroline  Frff, 
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HOME. 

Home! 
There's  magic  in  that  little  word  ; 
It  is  a  mystic  circle,  which  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known 
Beyond  the  hallowed  limit. 

CHAEMS. 

Chabms  there  may  be,  that  waken  admiration 

When  first  beheld,  that  have  no  dwelling-place 

On  memory's  tablet ;  while  on  it  we  trace 

Features  less  perfect,  and  less  marked  at  first ; 

But  made  indelible  by  softer  grace ; 

Too  unobtrusive  all  at  once  to  burst 

Upon  the  gazer's  soul.  Barton. 

Fai  ENDS  HIP  is  more  firmly  secured  by  lenity  towards  feilings 
than  by  attachment  to  excellencies.  The  former  is  valued  as  a 
kindness  which  cannot  be  claimed,  the  latter  is  considered^  as 
the  pa}'ment  of  a  debt  due  to  merit. 

EAELY  DEATH. 

It  matters  little  at  what  hour  of  the  day 

The  righteous  fall  asleep,  death  cannot  come 

To  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die ; 

The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven, 

The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality.        Milman, 


Petition  of  the  letter  H.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Shropshire, 

Whebeas  by  you  I  have  been  driven, 

From  House,  trom  Home,  Irom  Hope,  from  Heaven, 

And  placed  by  your  most  learned  society 

In  Exile,  Anguish  and  Anxiety, 

And  charged,  without  one  just  pretence, 

With  Arrogance  and  Insolence : 

I  hereby  ask  full  restitution. 

And  beg  you'll  mend  your  Elocution. 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  A  NAME. 

Beats  there  a  heart  which  does  not  bound. 
With  a  trembling  thrill,  at  the  holy  sound. 
Of  a  name  beloved — ^which  does  not  swell. 
As  it  drinks  a  note  which  it  lores  so  well  P 

Though  years  may  have  pass'd  since  we  last  have  heard 
From  stranger  lips  the  well-known  word. 
Yet,  pronounced  by  chance,  it  awakens  the  ear. 
And  the  soul  deligntedly  turns  to  hear. 

That  word  is  breathed  in  a  softer  tone, 

And  possesses  a  music  not  its  own ; 

And  the  letters  which  speak  that  name  to  the  eye. 

Appear  to  combine  more  gracefully  ! 

When  we  utter  their  name,  the  absent  are  near, 
The  beloved  themselves  become  more  dear ; 
And  the  dead,  at  that  heart-dwelling  sound  will  be. 
In  more  vivid  and  instant  memory. 

Oh !  a  name  beloved  becomes  a  part 
Of  the  dearest  object  of  every  heart ; 
And  until  the  heart  itself  shall  decay, 
That  feeling  will  never  pass  away  1 


ON  BEING  CALLED  "A  SAINT." 

A  Saint  !  oh  !  would  that  I  could  claim 
The  privileged,  the  honoured  name, 
And  confidently  take  my  stand, 
Though  lowest  in  the  saintly  band ! 

Would,  though  it  were  in  scorn  applied. 
That  term  the  test  of  truth  could  oide ! 
Like  kingly  salutations  given 
In  mockery  to  the  King  of  Heaven. 

A  Saint !  and  what  imports  the  name, 
Thus  banded  in  derision's  game  P 
"  Holy  and  separate  from  sin ; 
To  good,  nay,  e'en  to  God  akin." 
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If)  each  the  meaning  of  a  name, 

From  which  a  Chrisfcian  shrinks  with  shame  P 

Yee,  dazzled  by  the  glorious  sight, 

He  owns  his  crown  is  all  too  bright. 

And  ill  might  son  of  Adam  dare, 
Alone  such  honour's  weight  to  bear ; 
But  fearlessly  he  takes  the  load, 
United  to  the  Son  of  GK>d.  • 

A  Saint !  oh !  scomer  give  some  sign, 
Some  seal  to  prove  the  title  mine. 
And  warmer  thanks  thou  shalt  command, 
Than  bringing  kingdoms  in  thy  hand. 


How  shall  the  name  of  Saint  be  prized, 
Though  now  neglected  and  despised. 
When  truth  sludl  witness  to  the  Lord, 
That  none  but ''  Saints  shall  judge  the  world." 

Marriot, 

Shall  mortal  man,  a  child  of  earth, 
Who  yesterday  received  his  birth 

From  God's  all-bounteous  hand ; 
Shall  he,  while  sojourning  below, 
Prctfume  th'  Almighty's  plans  to  know, 

His  ways  to  understand  ?"  Baffles, 


Lord,  I  believe  a  rest  remains 

To  all  thy  people  known  ; 
A  rest  where  pure  enjoyment  reigns, 

And  Thou  art  loved  alone.  WesUy, 


HOPE. 

Thebe  is  a  thought  can  liilb  the  soul 
Above  the  narrow  sphere  that  bounds  it, — 

A  star  that  sheds  its  mild  control 
Brightest,  when  griefs  dark  cloud  surrounds  it ; 

And  pours  a  soft,  pervading  ray, 

IMe^B  Dht  caa  never  cbaae  away. 

t2 
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When  earthly  joyb  have  left  the  breast, 
And  e'en  the  Last  fond  hope  it  cherish'd 

Of  mortal  bliss — too  like  the  rest — 
Beneath  woe's  withering  touch  has  perish'd. 

With  fadeless  lustre  streams  that  ligh^— • 

A  halo  on  the  brow  of  night. 

And  bitter  were  our  sojourn  here, 

In  thi^dark  mldemess  qfeorrow^ 
Did  not  that  rainbow-beam  appear, — 

The  herald  of  a  brighter  morrow, — 
A  friendly  beacon  from  on  high, 
To  guide  us  to  Eternity.  Alarie  Watts. 


When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waters  still, 

And  silence  slept  on  Zion's  hill ; 

When  Bethlehem's  shepherds  through  the  night 

"Watch 'd  o'er  their  flocks  by  starry  light : 

Hark  !  from  the  midnight  hills  around, 
A  voice  of  more  than  mortal  sound, 
In  distant  hallelujahs  stole, 
"Wild  murmuring  o'er  the  raptured  soul.] 

"  0  !  Zion,  lift  thy  raptured  eye. 

The  long-expected  hour  is  nigh : 

The  joya  of  nature  rise  again, 

The  Prince  of  Salem  comes  to  reign."       T,  Campbell. 


EocK  OF  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ! 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  thy  riven  side  which  flow'd, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power ! 

Not  the  labour  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  the  law's  demands ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know. 
Could  mjr  tears  for  ever  flow. 
All  for  sm  could  not  atone : 
Tbou  must  save,  and  thou  alone  I 
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Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, — 
Simply  to  thj  cross  I  cling : 
Naked, — come  to  thee  for  dress : 
Helpless, — ^look  to  thee  for  grace : 
Foul, — I  to  the  fountain  fly  : 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die ! 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 

When  my  eyelids  close  in  death, 

When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 

See  thee  on  thy  judgment  throne. 

Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee !  Toplady. 


Whew  in  the  hours  of  lonely  woe, 

I  give  my  sorrow  leave  to  flow ;  / 

And  anxious  fear  and  dark  distrust 

Weigh  down  my  spirit  to  the  dust ; 

When  not  e'en  friendship's  gentle  aid 

Can  heal  the  wounds  the  world  has  made, 

O  !  this  shall  check  each  rising  sigh. 

That  Jesus  ia  for  ever  nigh.  Conder. 


O  !  THAT  in  unfettered  union, 

Spirit  could  with  spirit  blend ; 
O  !  that  in  unseen  communion, 

Thought  could  hold  the  distant  friend  !     Conder. 


0  CHILD  of  grief!  why  weepest  thou  ? 
Why  droops  thv  sad  and  mournful  brow  ? 
Why  is  thy  look  so  like  despair  ? 
What  deep,  sad  sorrow  lingers  there  ? 

Thou  moum'st  perhaps  for  some  one  gone, 
A  friend,  a  wife,  a  little  one : 
Yet  mourn  not,  for  thou  hast  above 
A  friend  in  God,  and  "  Qt)d  is  love." 

Was  it  remorse  that  laid  thee  low  ? 
Is  it  for  sin  thou  mourneth  so  ? 
Surelf  thoa  be&r'at  a  heavy  grief ; 
yet,  mourner,  there  ia  still  relief. 
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There's  One  on  higli  can  pardon  give, 
Who  gave  his  life  that  thou  may 'at  live ; 
Seek,  then,  for  comfort  from  above, 
Thy  friend  is  God,  and  "  God  is  love." 

Has  cold  unkindness  wounded  thee  P 
Does  thy  lov'd  friend  now  from  thee  flee  ? 
O  !  turn  thy  thtiughts  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Where  no  such  cruel  wounds  are  given. 

In  all  the  varving  scenes  of  woe, 
The  lot  of  fallen  man  below ; 
Still  lift  thy  tearful  eye  above, 
And  hope  in  Qt)d,  for  "  God  is  love." 

Sweet  is  the  thought — time  flies  apace. 
This  earth  is  not  our  resting  place ; 
And  sweet  the  promise  of  the  Lord, 
To  all  who  love  his  name  and  word. 

Then,  weeping  pilgrim,  dry  thy  tears ; 
Comfort  on  every  side  appears ; 
An  eye  beholds  thee  from  above ; 
The  eye  of  God,  and  "  God  is  love." 


Fbiend  after  friend  departs  ? 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end ; 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, — 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 
feeyond  the  reign  of  death. 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 

Nor  life's  aflfections  transient  fire, 

Whose  sparks  fly  upwards  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 
Where  parting  is  unknown ; 

A  long  eternity  of  love. 
Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 

And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 

Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere ! 
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Thus  star  by  Btar  declineSy 

Till  all  are  past  away  ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

Montgomery. 

God  of  my  life,  to  thee  I  call, 
Afflicted  at  thy  feet  I  fall; 
When  the  great  water-floods  prevail. 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  faiL 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  faint  I 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  complaint  ? 
Where  but  with  thee,  whose  open  door 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor  ? 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee, 
And  thou  refuse  that  mourner*8  plea  ? 
Does  not  the  word  still  fixed  remain, 
That  none  shall  seek  thy  £ace  in  vain  ? 


Poor  though  I  am,  despia'd,  forgot. 

Yet  Ood,  my  God,  forgets  me  not ! 

And  he  is  safe  and  must  succeed. 

For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  plead.        Coicper. 


THE  GEAVE. 

These  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 
The  soul  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 

A  star  of  day  1  Montgomery. 

Brotheb,  thou  art  gone  before  us, 
And  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Uliere  tears  are  wiiyed  from  every  eye, 
AMd  sorrow  is  unknown  ; 
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From  the  burthen  of  the  fleeh, 

And  from  care  and  fear  released, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Milnum. 


A    EEAL   0CCT7ERBNCE    IN   A    CIRCLE    OF 
FEIENDS. 

Which  is  the  hnppiest  death  to  die  ? 

"  Oh  !"  said  one,  "  if  I  might  choose, 

Long  at  the  gate  of  bliss  would  I  lie. 

And  feast  my  spirit  ere  it  fly, 

With  bright  celestial  riews. 

Mine  were  a  lingering  death  without  pain, 

A  death  which  all  might  love  to  see, 

And  mark  how  bright  and  sweet  should  be 

The  victory  I  should  gain ! 

Fain  would  I  catch  a  hymn  of  love 
From  the  angel-harps  which  ring  above; 
And  sing  it  as  my  parting  breath 
Quivered  and  expired  in  death — 
So  that  those  on  earth  might  hear 
The  harp-notes  of  another  sphere  ; 
And  mark  when  nature  faints  and  dies, 
What  springs  of  heavenly  life  arise, 
And  gather  from  the  death  they  view, 
A  ray  of  hope  to  light  them  throujjh, 
"NVTien  they  should  be  departing  too." 

"  No,"  said  another,  "  so  not  I : 

Sudden  as  thought  is  the  death  I  would  die ; 

I  would  suddenly  lay  my  shackles  by. 

Nor  bear  a  single  pang  at  parting, 

Nor  see  the  tears  of  sorrow  starting. 

Nor  hear  the  quivering  lips  that  bless  me. 

Nor  feel  the  hands  of  Jove  that  press  me. 

Nor  the  frame,  with  mortal  terror  shaking. 

Nor  the  heart,  where  love's  soft  bands  are  breaking. 

So  would  I  die ! 

All  bliss,  without  a  pang  to  cloud  it ! 

An  joy,  without  a  pain  to  shroud  it  I 
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Not  slain,  but  caught  up  as  it  were, 

To  meet  my  Saviour  in  the  air ! 

So  would!  die! 

Oh !  how  bright 

Were  the  realms  of  light 

Bursting  at  once  upon  the  sight ! 

Even  so, 

I  long  to  go, 

These  parting  hours,  how  sad  and  slow ! 

His  voice  grew  faint,  and  fixed  was  his  eye, 

As  if  gazing  on  visions  of  ecstasy  : 

The  hue  of  his  cheek  and  lips  decayed, 

Around  his  mouth  a  sweet  smile  played ; — 

They  looked — he  was  dead ! 

His  spirit  had  fled : 

Painless  and  swift  as  his  own  desire, 

The  soul  undressed. 

From  her  mortal  vest. 

And  stepped  in  her  car  of  heavenly  fire ; 

And  proved  how  bright 

Were  the  realms  of  light 

Bursting  at  once  upon  the  sight.  Edmiston. 


A  MOTHER'S  GEIEF. 

To  mark  the  sufferings  of  the  babe 

That  cannot  speak  its  woe  ; 
To  see  the  infant  tears  gush  forth. 

Yet  know  not  why  they  flow  ; 
To  meet  the  meek  uplifted  eye, 

That  fain  would  ask  relief. 
Yet  can  but  tell  of  agony, — 

This  is  a  Mother's  grief. 

Through  dreary  days  and  darker  nights 
To  trace  the  march  of  death ; 

To  hear  the  faint  and  frequent  sigh. 
The  quick  and  shortened  breath : 

To  watch  the  last  dread  strife  draw  near, 
And  pray  that  struggle  brief. 

Though  all  ia  ended  with  ita  close,^- 
Thla  IB  a  Mother 'a  grief. 
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To  see  in  one  short  hour  decayed 

The  hope  of  future  years ; 
To  feel  how  vain  a  Father's  prayers. 

How  vain  a  Mother's  tears : 
To  think  the  cold  grave  now  must  close 

O'er  what  was  once  the  chief 
Of  all  the  treasured  joys  of  earth, — 

This  is  a  Mother's  grief. 

Yet  when  the  first  wild  throb  is  past 

Of  anmiish  and  despair, 
To  lift  the  eye  of  faith  to  heaven, 

And  think — my  child  is  there ; 
This  best  can  dry  the  gushing  tear. 

This  yields  the  heart  relief, 
Until  the  Christian's  pious  hope 

O'ercomes  a  Mother's  grief!  Dale. 


Yield  to  the  Lord,  with  simple  heart. 
All  that  thou  hast  and  all  thou  art ; 
Eenounce  all  strength,  but  strength  divine, 
And  peace  shall  be  for  ever  thine. 

Madame  Ghtion. 


Reflected  on  the  lake,  I  love 
To  mark  the  star  of  evening  glow ; 
So  tranquil  in  the  heaven  above, 
So  restless  on  the  wave  below. 

Thus,  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene, 
But  earthly  hope,  now  bright  soe'er. 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene. 
As  false  and  fleeting,  as  'tis  fair. 

O.  H.  Towrvthend. 


.     TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 

(Oh  !)  may'st  thou  early  learn  to  prize 
The  plaudits  of  the  good  and  wise 

Alone  as  real  fame ; 
Nor  let  the  race  absorb  thy  soul, 
But  keep  thine  eye  fixed  on  the  goal. 


How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  to-morrow, 
When  Hope's  fairy  pictures  bright  colours  dispky  ; 
How  sweet  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow 
A  balm  for  the  griefs  that  afflict  us  to-day. 

J.  Brown. 


ANAGBAMS. 

1.  Gkiess  a  fearful  ruin.  2. 1  am  an  unreal  plant.  8.  Emma 
is  hurt.  4.  Is  pity  love.  5.  Men  tigers.  6.  'Tis  ye  govern. 
7.  Great  helps.  8.  Moon-starers.  9.  Frantic  disturbers. 
10.  Honor  est  a  Nile.    11.  Sly  ware.    12.   May  I  repeut  it. 

13.  CoDiical  trade.      14.  To  love  ruin.     15.    Nine  thumps. 
16.  Bare  mad  frolic. 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  Universal  suffrage.  2.  Annual  parliament.  8.  Bheuma- 
tism.  4.  Positively.  5.  Begiments.  6:  Sovereignty.  7.  Tele- 
mphs.  8.  Astronomers.  9.  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  10.  Horatio 
Nelson.     11.  Lawyers.     12.  Penitentiary.    18.  Democratical. 

14.  Bevolution.    15.  Punishment.    16.  Badical  Beform. 


TO  THE  BAINBOW. 

Tbiumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

When  science  from  creation's  face, 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  muse's  eye, 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

For  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  the  span. 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 

27ui^  Erst  Bpoke  peace  to  man.      T  Campbell. 
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INFANT'S  PRATEE. 

O  Thou  !  who  mak'st  the  sun  to  rise, 
Beam  on  my  soul,  illume  mine  eyes, 
And  guide  me  through  this  world  of  care : 
The  wandering  atom  thou  canst  see, 
The  falling  sparrow's  marked  by  thee, 
Then,  turning  Mercy's  ear  to  me. 

Listen !     Listen ! 
Listen  to  an  infant's  prayer !  Nede. 


WHEEE  IS  HE? 

And  where  is  he  ?    Nut  by  the  side 

Of  her  whose  wants  he  lov'd  to  tend ; 
Not  o'er  those  valleys  wandering  wide, 

Where  sweetly  lost,  he  oft  would  wend ! 
That  form  belov'd  he  marks  no  more ; 

Those  scenes  admir'd  no  more  shall  see ; 
Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before. 

And  she  is  fair, — but  where  is  he  ? 

No !  no !  the  radiance  is  not  dim. 

That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  hill ; 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 
But  ah !  his  home  is  not  as  fair. 

Neglected  must  his  garden  be, 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there. 

And  seem  to  whisper,  where  is  he  P 

His  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall ! 

But  where  is  now  the  proud  display  ? 
His  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame ;  but  where  are  they  ? 
And  he,  as  some  tail  rock  that  stands 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea, 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands. 

Seemed  proudly  strong, — and  where  is  he  ? 

The  churchyard  bears  an  added  stone. 
The  fireside  shows  a  vacant  chair ! 

Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone. 
And  death  displays  his  banners  there : 
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The  life  has  gone,  the  breath  has  fled, 
And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be ; 

The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  tread, 
Oh !  where  are  they,  and  where  is  he  P  Id. 


THE  EEEING. 

Thikk  kindly  of  the  erring ! 

Ye  know  not  of  the  power 

With  which  the  dark  temptation  came, 

In  some  ungarded  hour. 

Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well. 

Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

Think  kindly  of  the  erring ! 
Oh !  do  not  then  forget, 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin, 
He  is  my  brother  yet ; 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage, 
Child  of  the  self-same  God, 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 
Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  of  the  erring ! 
For  is  it  not  enough, 
That  innocence  and  peace  are  gone. 
Without  thy  censure  rough  ? 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot 
The  sin-crush'd  heart  to  bear ; 
And  they  who  have  a  happier  lot, 
Their  chidings  well  may  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  erring ! 
And  thou  may'st  lead  them  back. 
With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love 
From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinn'd, 
Andsinful  yet  may  be — 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one. 
As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee ! 

Family  Uconomut,  Feb,,  1850. 
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"WATCH  TE!"— (MarkxiT.88.) 

Whek  summer  decks  thy  path  with  flowerSi 
And  pleasure's  smile  is  sweetest ; 

"When  not  a  cloud  above  thee  lours, 

"When  sunshine  leads  thy  happy  hours, 
Thy  happiest  and  thy  fleetest : 

Oh  !  watch  thou  then,  lest  pleasure's  smile, 

Thy  spirit  of  its  hope  beguile. 

When  round  thee  gathering  storms  are  nigh, 

And  grief  thy  days  hath  shaded; 
When  earthly  joys  but  bloom  to  die, 
And  tears  suffuse  thy  weeping  eve, 

And  hope's  bright  bow  hath  raded; 
Oh  !  watcn  thou  then,  lest  anxious  care 
Invade  thy  heart  and  rankle  there. 

Through  all  life's  scenes,  through  weal  and  woe, 

Through  days  of  mirth  and  sadness. 
Where'er  thy  wandering  footsteps  go, 
O !  think  how  transient  here  below 

Thy  sorrow  and  thy  gladness ; 
And  watch  thou  always,  lest  thou  stray 
From  Him  who  points  the  heavenward  way. 


COMPAEISON. 

Those  wither'd  leaves  along  the  cold  ground  spread. 

Did  once  the  sweetest  of  all  flowers  compose ; 
And  though  full  many  a  sun  hath  seen  them  shed. 

They  still  are  odorous  as  the  living  rose. 
So  breathes  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

When  years  have  mourn'd  it  in  the  silent  tomb, 
There  is  a  fragrance  in  the  holy  earth 

Where  virtue  sleeps,  that  time  cannot  consume ; 
The  good  man  dies  ;  but  with  his  parting  breath, 
Bequeaths  the  world  a  sweet  that  knows  no  death. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

I  LOTE  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Alone,  at  evening's  close, 

Pouring  her  notes  along  the  vale. 
While  other  birds  repose  *. 
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And  fancj  as  it  floats  along, 
By  earthly  sounds  unbroken. 

In  every  note  of  her  sweet  song, 
Her  Maker's  praise  is  spoken. 

THE  PLACE  OF  EEST. 

Thkbs  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

To  mourning  wanderers  given  ; 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distressed, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 
'Tis  found  above — in  heaven ! 


THE  SEA, 

BiATTTiFCTL,  sublimo  and  glorious, 

Mild,  majestic,  foaming,  free, 
Over  time  itself  victorious ; 

Image  of  Eternity. 

Such  art  thou,  stupendous  ocean ! 

But  if  overwhelmed  by  thee. 
Can  we  think  without  emotion 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ?  Barton, 


Globiotjs  things  of  thee  are  spoken, 

Zion,  city  of  our  God  ! 
He  whose  word  cannot  be  broken, 

Form'd  thee  for  his  own  abode  : 
On  the  rock  of  ages  founded. 

What  can  shake  thy  sure  repose  ? 
With  salvation's  walls  surrounded, 

Thou  may'st  smile  at  all  thy  foes. 

See !  the  streams  of  living  waters, 

Springing  from  eternal  love, 
Well  supply  thy  sons  and  daughters, 

And  all  fear  of  want  remove  : 
Who  oun  faint  while  such  a  river 

Ever  flows  their  thirst  t'  assuage  ? 
Grace,  which  like  the  Lord,  the  giver, 

Never  fails  from  age  to  age.  Newton, 
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As  the  winged  arrow  flies, 

Speedily  the  mark  to  .Hud ; 
As  the  lightning  from  the  skies 

Darts  and  leaves  no  trace  behind ; 
Swiftly  thus  our  fleeting  days 

Bear  us  down  life*s  rapid  stream ; 
Upwards,  Lord,  our  spirits  raise. 

All  below  is  hut  a  dream  ; 

Thanks  for  mercies  past  receive. 

Pardon  of  our  sins  renew ; 
Teach  us  henceforth  bow  to  live, 

With  eternity  in  view  : 
Bless  the  word  to  young  and  old, 

Fill  us  with  a  Saviour's  love ; 
And  when  life's  short  tale  is  told. 

May  we  dwell  with  thee  above.  Newton, 

The  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  word, 

And  brings  the  truth  to  sight ; 
Precepts  and  promises  aftbrd 

A  sanctifying  light. 

A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 

Majestic  like  the  sun ; 
It  gives  a  light  to  every  age, 

It  gives,  but  borrows  none.  Cotcper, 

Quiet,  Lord,  my  froward  heart. 

Make  me  teachable  and  mild. 
Upright,  simple,  free  from  art. 

Make  me  as  a  weaned  child : 
From  distnist  and  envy  free, ' 
Pleas'd  with  all  that  pleases  thee.  Newton. 

Mat  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 
And  the  Father's  boundless  love, 

"With  the  Holy  Spirit's  favour, 
Best  upon  us  from  above ! 

Thus  may  we  abide  in  union 
With  each  other  and  the  Lord ; 

And  possess,  in  sweet  communion, 

Jovs  which  earth  cannot  aflbrd.  Newton, 
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Jesxts,  refuge  of  my  soul, 

To  thy  shelt'ring  arms  I  fly, 
While  the  raging  billows  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh ; 
Hide  me,  O  mjr  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  9tarm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide ; 

O  receive  m j  soul  at  last !  Wesley. 


Oh  !  for  a  heart  to  praise  the  Lord, 

A  heart  from  guilt  set  free, — 
A  heart  that's  sprinkled  with  the  blood 

So  freely  shed  for  me. 

A  heart  resigned,  submissive,  meek, 

My  dear  fiedeeraer's  throne, 
Where  only  Christ  is  heard  to  speak, 

Where  Jesus  reigns  alone.  Wesley, 


All  hail  the  pow'r  of  Jesu's  name! 

Let  angels  prostrate  tall : 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all. 

Let  every  kindred,  ev'ry  tribe, 

On  this  terrestrial  ball, 
To  Ilim  all  majesty  ascribe, 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all.  Perronet. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Akothjcb  year  hath  closed.     How  swift  they  pass. 
When  once  Fate's  tardy  hand  the  thread  hath  spun ! 
Once  set,  the  sand  within  Time's  hour-glass 
Is  quickly  run. 

While  waited  tor — how  slow  the  days  advanced  ! 
Pass'd  by —how  like  a  dream  their  speed  appears ! 
Looked  forward  to — ^how  bright  the  distance  glanced ! 
Looked  back  upon — how  dimmed  with  secret  tears  ! 
Barrier  of  hopes  fulfilled,  ambition  gained ! 
Mysterious  goal,  which  seems  to  end  the  race, 
Uotr  little  in  tby  course  hath  been  obtained ! 
And  now  aaotber year  mast  take  thy  place, 
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Ere  we  pass  on  with  eager,  hasty  strides, 

To  this  new  portion  of  uncertain  time— 

Ere  we  would  rend  the  shadowy  veil  which  hides 

Those  future  hours  of  joy.  or  love,  or  crime — 

Shall  we  not  pause  and  take  a  slow  review 

Of  days  whose  deeds  no  effort  can  recall, 

And  nj  ingle  sorrow  in  that  long  adieu, 

Ev'n  though  their  sweetness  hath  been  tinged  with  gall? 

Shall  we  not  part  from  thee,  departing  year, 

With  tenderness  as  from  a  dying  friend, 

Whose  very  faults  (familiar  faults  !)  grow  dear 

When  all  which  charmed  or  saddened  hath  an  end  ? 

Those  faults — we  know  they  can  offend  no  more ; 

Those  days — w^e  feel  they  never  may  return ; 

We  were  impatient  till  they  both  were  o'er ; 

And  yet  that  they  are  passed  doth  make  us  mourn : 

Is  this  the  instinct  of  mortality. 

Which  makes  us  judge  each  step  that  leads  us  on  to  die  P 

It  matters  not.     We  have  no  power  to  stay 

Time's  even  march,  or  slack  his  rapid  way  : 

Welcome  or  not,  to  sad  or  cheerful  homes, — 

Dreaded  or  longed  for,  wintry  Christmas  comes. 

From  the  rich  lord  whose  ermined  limbs  scarce  know 

How  chill  the  air  when  dim  with  drifting  snow, 

To  the  poor  wretch  whose  scanty  store  denies 

A  purchased  shelter  from  th'  inclement  skies  ; 

From  the  young  school-boy,  who  with  glowing  hands 

Lifts  the  dear  latch,  and  on  home's  threshold  stands. 

Grazes  with  dazzled  eyes  a  moment  round, 

A.nd  gains  his  mother's  breast  with  one  glad  bound — 

To  the  grave  statesman,  full  of  plodding  care, 

With  wrinkled  brow  and  meditative  air ; 

Plotting  and  planning,  harassed,  worn,  and  vexed. 

Dreaming,  throughout  this  Christmas,  of  the  next ; 

And,  in  the  chance  of  future  change  or  strife, 

Losing  the  present  of  his  weary  life. 

To  all  it  comes !  but  not  to  alfthe  same ; 

Different  its  aspect,  though  unchanged  the  name. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

LOGOGKAPUIC  QUERIES. 

1.  Name  two  English  words,  one  of  which  being  of  one 
syllable  only  shall  contain  as  many  letters  as  the  other  of  five 

^vllnblcH  ? 
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2.  Which  English  word  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
letters? 

8.  What  English  word  is  that,  the  letters  of  which,  three  in 
number,  maj  be  placed  in  any  order,  and  at  each  transposition 
farm  a  well*known  word  ? 

4.  What  word  of  six  letters  admits  of  five  successive  elisions 
leaTinff  at  each  abbreviation  a  well-known  word  ? 

5.  What  word  of  six  letters  contains  six  words  besides  itself, 
without  transposing  a  letter  P 

ANSWEES. 

1.  Strength  and  identity.  2.  Disproportionableness.  3.  Ear. 
4.  Brandy.  6.  Herein.— J.  W.  G.,  Munilif  Friend,  Vol.  II. 
No.  16.  

TRIFLES, 

Whseb  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way;  but  where  there  are 
a  great  many  wills  there's  no  way. 

^  I  GO  through  my  work,"  as  the  needle  said  to  the  idle  boy. 
"  But  not  till  you're  hard  pushed,"  as  the  idle  boy  said  to  the 
needle. 

If  some  men  could  come  out  of  their  graves  and  read  the 
inscriptions  upon  their  tombs,  they  would  think  they  had  laid 
down  in  the  wrong  place. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Cincinnatti  firemen,  recently,  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  was  proposed : — ''  The  ladies :  their  eyesi  kindle 
the  only  flame  which  we  cannot  extinguish,  and  against  which 
there  ia  no  insurance !" — Id. 


STRIKE  THE  HAEP. 

Strike  the  harp  to  chiefs  in  story, 

At  hvd  y  nos. 
Days  of  old  and  deeds  of  glory, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos. 
Music's  tide  of  true  devotion. 
Numbers  pour  in  warm  emotion, 
Swell  the  strain  o'er  earth  and  ocean, 

Ar  hvd  y  nos. 
Echo  swells  the  votive  measure, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos. 
Srery  bosom  throbs  with  pleasure, 
Ar  hyd  y  noa. 

q1 
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To  their  hearts  responsive  ringing, 
Native  lays  the  minstrels  sinking, 
Cambria's  fame  to  mem'ry  bringing, 

Ar  hyd  y  nos.  J.  Parry. 

FEAILTY  OF  MAN, 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  as  the  flight  of  eagles  are ; 

Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hae, 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 

Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 

Ev'n  such  is  man  whose  borrow'd  light 

Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-nipht. 

The  wind  blows  out ;  the  bubble  dies ; 

The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies  ; 

The  deep  dries  up ;  the  star  is  shot ; 

The  flight  is  pass'd — and  man  forgot.       Henry  King, 

TO  MY  BABE  (WHILE  SLEEPING). 

In  sleep  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  world  to  wander  back ; 

And  seraphs,  mingling  with  thy  dreams, 
Allure  thee  to  their  shining  track. 

Already  like  a  vernal  flower, 

1  see  thee  opening  to  the  light ; 
And  day  by  day,  ancl  hour  by  hour, 

Becoming  more  divinely  bright. 

Sweet  bud  of  beauty !  how  wilt  thou 
Endure  the  bitter  tempest's  strife  ? 
Shall  thv  blue  eyes  be  dimmed — thy  brow 
Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ? 

Yet,  ah  !  if  prayers  could  aught  avail. 
So  calm  thy  skies  of  life  should  be. 

That  thou  should'st  glide  beneath  the  sail 
Of  Virtue  on  a  stormless  sea. 

Across  thy  path  Religion's  star 
Should  ever  shed  its  healing  ray, 

To  lead  thee  from  this  world's  vain  jar, 
To  scenes  of  peace  and  purer  day. 
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Shun  Vice — ^the  breath  of  her  abode 
Is  poison'd,  though  with  roses  strown ; 

And  cling  to  Virtue ;  though  the  road 
Be  thorny,  boldly  travel  on. 

For  thee  I  ask  not  riches  :  thou 
Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotless  name ; 

I  ask  not  beauty,  for  thy  brow 
Is  fair  as  my  desires  could  claim. 

Be  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt. 

Kind,  independent,  pure  and  free  ; 
Be  like  thy  mother,  and  thou  wilt 

Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see.  Delta, 


THE  EAGLE. 

The  sky's  thy  ho^ae,  the  air's  thy  minion, 

And  man's  a  worm  in  thy  opinion. 

As  o'er  green  earth's  extreme  dominion, 

And  circling  sea. 
Thou  spread'st  forth  thy  majestic  pinion, 

Untamed  and  free. 
Allan  Cunningham. 

THE  SPIEIT'S  LAND. 

Oh  !  beauteous  are  the  forms  that  stand 

Bevond  death's  dusky  wave. 
And  beckon  to  the  Spirit's  land, 

Across  the  narrow  grave ! 

No  damp  is  on  the  freed  one's  brow. 

No  dimness  in  his  eye ; 
The  dews  of  heaven  refresh  him  now, 

The  fount  of  light  is  nigh. 

The  parent  souls  that  o'er  our  bed 

Oft  poured  the  midnight  prayer, 
Now  wonder  where  their  cares  are  fled. 

And  calmly  wait  us  there. 

The  dearer  still — the  close-entwined 

With  hands  ofroeeate  hue: 
We  thought  them  fair ;  but  now  we  find 
Tiros  hut  their  ab&de  we  knew. 
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Tie  sweet,  when  tempests  earth  deform. 
And  whirlwinds  sweep  the  sky. 

To  know  a  haven  from  the  storm. 
When  worlds  themselves  must  die ; 

To  know  that  there  in  safety  rest 
The  tranquil  barks  of  those 

Who,  soaring  on  life's  billowy  crest, 
Attained  to  heaven's  repose ; 

To  know  that  brethren  fondly  wait 
Our  mansion  to  prepare — 

That  death  but  opes  that  mansion's  gate, 
And,  lo  !  our  souls  are  there. 


THE  STOEM. 

NiOHT  mounts  her  throne ;  the  cloud's  dark  maariye  fon 

The  rustling  winds  declare  a  coming  storm ; 

The  elements  ^vith  gradual  fury  fill ; 

The  winds  already  combat  on  the  hill. 

Lo  !  how  the  rising  ocean  pours  his  waves, 

Peather'd  with  foam,  impetuous  to  their  caves ; 

Without  a  requiem,  save  his  laugh  of  scorn, 

Down  in  his  depths  the  mariner  is  borne ; 

Fierce  thi»ough  the  heavens  the  forked  lightnings  fly, 

Like  glances  of  the  wrathfid  Deity. 

The  night  hath  passed  :  how  lovely  o'er  the  sea 
The  shallop  glides  in  morn's  tranquillity ! 
Gradual  the  mists  unveil  the  silver  stream, 
And  dripping  rock  and  hanging  forest  gleam ; 
A  balmy  fragrance  floats  on  every  gale ; 
The  soul  of  music  melts  in  every  vale ; 
The  elements,  that  late  like  demons  strove. 
Have,  smiling  pardon,  softened  into  love. 


THE  CLOSING  DAT. 

Thou  art  gone,  lovely  day,  and  no  longer  thy  beam 
Briffhtly  glows  over  ocean  and  earth ; 

Thou  hast  sunk  like  a  drop  in  Eternity's  stream, 
Ere  man  had  discerned  thy  worth. 
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DEATH. 

I  HATE  looked  on  the  dead  since  I  saw  ve  last ; 
1  have  bent  o'er  the  form  ns  the  spirit  pasa'd  ; 
I  have  marked  the  cold  and  glaring  eye, 
As  it  fixed  its  last  gaze  on  vacancy  ; 
I  have  felt  the  stiffening  hand  grow  cold, 
As  its  fainter  grasp  relaxed  its  hold ; 
I  have  heard  the  last  expiring  breath, 
As  marking  the  meeting  of  life  and  death  ; 
And  I  thought,  as  I  stood  in  awe  and  wonder, 
How  slight  was  the  pang  that  tore  them  asunder ! 
And  I  gazed  on  the  features  when  life  was  fled, 
And,  oh !  what  a  beauty  was  over  them  spread  ! 
'Twas  more  than  when  living  they  ever  expressed  ; 
And  it  seemed  as  the  soul,  tor  eternity  dress'd, 
Had  dropped  all  its  sorrows,  its  weakness,  and  fears, 
That  had  nung  like  a  cloud  o'er  mortality's  years. 
O  Death !  how  mysterious  thy  nature  and  power ! 
How  dreaded  in  health  is  thy  still  solemn  hour ! 
Yet  sickness  and  weakness  thy  coming  await, 
And  in  hope,  and  in  confidence,  enter  thy  gate. 
Then  why  should  wrf  wrap  thee  in  terror  and  gloom  ? 
Though  dark  be  thy  shadow,  thou  king  of  the  tomb, 
Paith  has  shed  o'er  thy  valley  a  hope  and  a  ray, 
And  has  told  that  beyond  there  is  beauty  and  day. 

MEMOIE  OF  MES.  SHERMAN. 

Althovoh  it  is  a  fact  unquestioned  by  all  who  revere  the 
word  of  truth,  that  the  most  efficient  materual  guidance 
cannot  change  the  heart,  and  renew  the  nature  for  God, 
without  the  gracious  influence  of  his  Spirit :  yet,  where  a 
mjther  unites  piety,  wisdom,  and  perseverance  in  the  training 
of  her  children,  she  seldom  fails  to  draw  down  that  influence 
on  her  interesting  charge.  Education,  especially  in  the  ibrma- 
tion  of  character,  does  not  consist  merely  in  conveying  to  the 
mind  ethical  maxims,  useful  knowledge,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  gospel  lore,  but  in  the  living  exhibition  of  personal 
graces, — a  rigid  love  of  truth, — a  spirit  of  prayer, — a  depend- 
ence on  Divine  aid, — a  delicate  sense  of  purity, — and  an 
indomitable  j>erdevenu)ee  in  aiming  to  win  the  heart  to  Christ. 
—OAap.  1. 

Hj^^t  thejr  who  begin  to  vrork  for  God  early,  aad  tottiv  t\v«i 
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habit  of  aiming  to  win  souls,  before  senseless  etiquette  bas 
quenched  their  first  love,  or  the  business  and  cares  of  life  have 
deprived  them  of  opportunities,  which  the  unmarried  have  of 
pleasing  Christ. — Chap,  2. 

GfiXEBALLY  speaking,  whenever  the  effort  is  made  in  a  right 
spirit  to  help  and  comfort  the  poor,  and  elevate  their  condition, 
without  attempting  to  interfere  with  their  independence,  and 
make  them  slaves  by  charity,  good  results  will  follow  — Cktqf.  3. 

Among  all  the  schemes  which  the  Christian  church  has  pro* 
p  >8ed,  in  order  to  augment  the  piety  of  its  members,  none  are 
more  efficient  than  those  which  aim  to  sanctify  and  direct  the 
influence  of  mothers,  for  on  their  temper  and  habits  depend 
principally,  the  happiness  of  domestic  life. — Chap.  6. 

All  who  would  be  blessed  must  settle  it  in  their  hearts,  that 
the  must  seek  to  be  blessed.  Station,  education,  talent,  are 
allowed  to  have  certain  influence,  but  not  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Had  our  Saviour  thought  much  of  them,  ha 
would  have  selected  a  higher  class  than  fi^hermen  to  proclaim 
his  go^peh  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom.  "  Enow- 
ledge  is  power,"  has  become  a  household  phrase,  but  it  is 
feebleness  itself,  compared  with  piety.  "If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?"  Therefore,  the  renovation  of  the 
must  degraded  of  our  species,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  un- 
holiest.  which  the  scientific  have  failed  to  accomplish,  have 
been  efiected  by  the  humble  Christian.  O !  ye  females,  who 
are  the  ornaments  of  our  churches,  and  the  most  powerful 
helpers  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  sufier  the  word 
of  exhortation.  You  cannot  speak  like  men — ^nor  rule  like 
him  "  who  was  first  formed  ;"  but  you  have  influence  of  your 
own,  which  all  acknowledge — the  more  mighty,  because  the 
more  gentle — the  more  efficacious,  because  the  less  visible. 
Tiie  nio9t  potent  agents  in  nature  are  the  most  simple  and 
noiseless — the  least  seen  and  th(»  most  mysterious — ^yet  they 
are  iu  constant  and  mighty  operation. — Chap.  14. 


HENEY  AND  SCOTT'S  COrMENTARY. 

A  MAN  that  is  endued  with  the  powers  of  reason,  by  which 
he  is  capable  of  kjiOM'iug,  serving,  glorifving,  an<l  enjoying  his 
Maker,  and  yet  "  lives  without  God  in  tfie  world,"  is  certunly 
the  most  despicable  and  the  most  miserable  creature  under  tfaie 
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XATiTRAii  lipht  is  of  use,  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
Divine  revelation,  to  rectify  its  mistakes,  and  make  up  its 
deficiencies,  to  show  us  the  way  and  method  of  man's  recovery 
from  hiA  fsdlea  state,  and  bis  restoration  to  his  Maker's  favour ; 
of  the  loss  of  which  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  to  himself, 
finding,  by  sad  experience,  his  own  present  state  to  be  sinful 
and  miserable.  It  mav  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  there  is  but  one  book  in  the  world  wliich  even 
ippean  to  be  of  Divine  origin.  This  we  call  The  Bible,  that 
ii,  The  Booky  by  way  of  eminence.  And  such  is  the  internal 
ind  external  evidence  which  proves  its  claims  to  be  authentic, 
tliat  upon  fair  and  impartial  examination  no  one  can  reject  it. 
Nambeni  of  the  wisest,  and  best,  and  most  learned  men.  in 
naiiY  countries,  and  during  many  generations,  have  agreed  in 
receiving  this  book  as  the  AVoni  of  God. — The  miracles  re- 
corded iu  Scripture,  and  the  indisputable  truth  of  the  histories 
m  which  they  are  related,  which  stand  upon  surer  ground, 
even  only  by  human  reasoning,  than  any  other  -records — The 
prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilment — The  manner  in 
which  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  being,  perfections,  and  govern- 
ment of  God — ^The  tendency  of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible ;  for  wicked  men  could  never  have  written  a  book  which 
condemns  them  in  every  page,  and  good  men  would  never  have 
stated  a  falsehood — The  agreement  among  all  the  penmen  of 
Holy  Scripture,  by  which  it  is  plainly  seen  that  ail  of  them 
give  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  Divine  character,  of  human 
nature,  of  sin,  of  holiness,  of  the  promised  Saviour  and  salva- 
tion, and  of  every  subject  upon  wiiioh  they  touch,  though 
living  through  a  period  of  many  hundred  years,  and  under  a 
vast  diversity  of  rank  and  circumstances — The  fulness  which 
is  Dot  to  be  found  in  any  other  work,  which  is  such  that  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  student,  during  the  longest  life, 
cannot  exhaust — The  good  effects  produced  by  the  contents  of 
that  book  where  it  has  been  attended  to  : — All  these  and  many 
other  arguments,  are  plain  proofs  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
contain  a  Divine  revelation. — Id, 

Scarcely  anything  can  tend  more  effectually  to  blind  the 
mind  and  harden  the  heart,  than  searching  the  Scriptures  m  a 
merely  critical  or  philosophical  way,  regarding  only  or  chiefly 
the  outward  senate  of  the  passage. — Id. 

Christ  Jesus  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
revelation,  we  ought  everywhere  to  search  if  we  can  find  him. 
His  name  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Scripture  is  but  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus," — Id, 
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Gbxesis  is  a  name  taken  from  the  G-reek ;  it  is  the  title  of 
this  book  iu  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  signifies  "the 
book  of  generation  or  production ;"  it  is  properly  so  called,  as 
containincj:  an  account  of  the  production  or  original  of  all 
things.  Gronesis  is  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  by  him.  The 
narrative  reaches  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  713  years  after  the 
deiuge,  or  2309  years  from  the  creation,  and  1635  years  before 
Christ.  Xo  other  history  of  equal  antiquity  has  been  preserved. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  most  ancient  that  exist  which  eontnh 
diets  it,  while  many  circumstances  and  traditions  recorded  by 
the  oldest  heathen  writers,  or  to  be  traced  in  the  customs  of 
diderent  nations,  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  narticulars 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  are  taugnt  by  the 
examples  of  the  patriarchs  in  this  book,  that  Ghod's  merdei 
never  fail  his  church,  those  who  profess  his  name  an  earth  ;  but 
in  all  their  afflictions  and  persecutions  he  ever  assists  and 
delivers  them. — General  Frelude, 

The  first  verse  of  the  Bible  gives  us  a  surer  and  better,  a 
more  satisfying  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  than  all  the  volumes  of  the  philosophers.  The  lively 
faith  of  humble  Christians  understands  this  matter  better  than 
the  elevated  fancy  of  the  most  learned. — Gen.  i.  1, 2. 

God  first  created  light,  that  by  it  we  might  see  his  works, 
and  his  glory  in  them.  He  that  doth  truth,  and  doth  good, 
Cometh  to  the  light,  and  coveteth  it,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest ;  John  iii.  21.  In  the  new  creation,  the  first 
thing  wrouglit  in  the  soul  is  light :  the  blessed  Spirit  capti* 
vates  the  will  and  affections  by  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing.—-Gen.  i.  3-5. 

Some  writers  have  considered  that  the  word  "  day,"  in  the 
brief  account  of  the  creation,  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
was  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  but 
was  rather  a  term  used  to  express  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
perhaps  a  thousand  years,  which  idea  has  also  been  supposed 
to  be  countenanced  by  Psalm  xc.  4.  Sharon  Tunier  notices 
this  difiiculty,  as  arising  from  appearances  in  the  state  and 
nature  of  tde  masses  of  the  earth,  and  of  their  organical 
remains,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  geological  knowledge 
seem  to  have  required  a  longer  period  for  their  occurrence,  and 
the  revolutions  they  indicate  our  globe  to  have  undergone, 
than  the  short  space  of  six  natural  days  would  have  admitted. 
— Gen.  i.  5. 

Tn:s  word  firmament  means  expanse — the  air  or  atmosphere, 
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in  which  birds  fly  and  douds  are  formed. — Gen.  i.  6. — 21  H. 
Horns, 

Slavs — tokens  of  Gbd's  tender  care  for  man  and  his  con- 
tinual miracalous  interference.  Seasons — the  times  when  the 
nered  festivals  should  be  held. — G^n.  i.  14. — A.  Clarke. 

**  Aninf  DAH TLT.*'  The  eggs  in  one  codfish  have  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  nine  millions. — Gten.  i.  20. — Henry  and 

aeon. 

It  is  the  soul  of  man  that  especially  bears  G-od's  image. — 
Gen.  i.  26-28. 

Obsbbtb  the  food  provided  for  man.  Herbs  and  fruits 
most  be  his  meat,  including  com,  and  all  the  products  of  the 
earth ;  these  were  allowed  him,  but  (it  should  seem)  not  flesh, 
till  after  the  flood ;  (Gen.  ix.  3.)— Gen.  i.  29,  30. 

The  glory  and  goodness,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  God's 
works,  both  of  providence  and  grace,  will  best  appear  when 
perfected. — G^n.  i.  31. 

Thji  word  "  rested"  may  rather  be  understood  as  "  ceased." 
The  original  word  does  not  denote  what  is  the  opposite  to 
veariness,  but  to  acting  or  doing. — Gen.  i.  2,  3. 

HxKi  is  a  name  c^ven  to  the  Creator  which  we  have  not 
before  met  with,  and  that  is  Jehovah ;  the  Lord  in  capital 
letters,  which  are  commonly  used  in  our  Eaglish  translation  to 
intimate  that  in  the  original  the  word  is  Jehovah.  Jehovah 
11  that  name  of  Gt)d,  which  denotes  his  having  his  being  of 
himself,  and  his  giving  being  to  all  things ;  fitly  is  he  called 
bv  that  name,  now  heaven  and  earth  were  finished. — G«n.  i. 
il, 

Obssbts  that  paradise  itself  was  not  a  place  of  exemption 
from  work.  Note  here,  that  none  of  us  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  idle.  He  that  made  our  souls  and  bodies  has 
given  ns  something  to  work  with ;  and  he  that  gave  us  this 
earth  for  our  habitation,  has  made  us  something  to  work  on. 
He  that  gave  us  being,  has  given  us  business,  to  serve  him 
and  our  generation,  and  to  work  out  our  salvation.  If  we  do 
not  mind  our  business,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  being  and 
maintenance.  Note  also  that  secular  employments  well  cou- 
sist  with  a  state  of  innocency,  and  a  life  of  communion  with 
God.  The  sons  and  heirs  of  heaven,  while  here  in  this  world, 
have  something  to  do  about  this  earth,  which  must  have  its 
•hare  of  their  time  and  thoughts  ;  and  if  they  do  it  with  an 
eye  to  God,  they  as  truly  serve  him  in  it,  aa  when  they  are 
upon  their  knees.  Observe  that  the  husbandman's  calling  is 
an  ancient  and  honourable  callmg;  it  was  needful  even  in 
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Paradise.  The  g;arden  of  Eden,  though  it  needed  not  to  be 
weeded,  for  thoriiH  and  thistles  were  not  yet  a  nuisance,  yet  it 
must  be  dressed  and  kept.  Nature,  even  in  its  primitive 
state,  left  room  for  improvements  of  art  and  industry.  Also, 
there  is  true  pleasure  in  the  business  God  calls  ua  to,  and 
employs  us  in.  Adam's  work  wa«  an  addition  to  the  pleanurea 
of  paradise ;  he  could  not  have  been  happy  if  he  had  been 
idle :  it  is  still  a  law.  He  that  will  not  work,  has  no  right  to 
eat ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10.— Gen.  ii.  8-15. 

Prouablt  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life  might  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  bodv  of  man  in  a  state  of  vital  enersy. 
— A,  Clarke,  The  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
Vitringa  considers  would  not  have  increased  the  moral  faculty, 
but  the  prohibition  was  to  exercise  the  powers  already  pos- 
sessed.— Gen.  ii.  9. 

TiiEY  were  both  naked :  they  needed  no  clothes  for  defence 
against  cold  or  heat;  they  needed  none  for  ornament; 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
—Gen.  ii.  18-25. 

One  of  the  most  striking  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory of  the  creation  from  heathen  sources  is  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  division  of  time  into  iceeksj  which  extends  from  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan, 
and  has  e()nHlly  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians^ 
Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Northern  barbarians.  Other 
divisions  of  time  rise  from  natural  causes  respecting  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
arbitrary,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition, 
as  that  of  the  creation,  which  was  never  totally  obliterated 
firom  the  memory  even  of  the  Gentiles. — T,  IL  Home. 

No  condition  will  of  itself  bring  contentment,  unless  the 
mind  be  brought  to  it. —  Gen.  iii.  1-5. — Henry  and  Scott. 

We  have  reason  to  be  afiaid  of  approaching  God,  if  we  are 
not  clothed  and  fenced  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ; 
nothing  but  that  will  be  armour  of  proof,  or  cover  the  shame 
of  our  nakedness. — Gen.  iii.  9-13. 

TuouGii  God  knows  all  our  sins,  yet  he  will  know  them 
from  us,  and  requires  from  us  an  ingenuous  confession  of  them  s 
not  that  he  may  be  informed,  but  that  we  may  be  humbled. 

There  is  a  strange  proneness  in  those  that  are  tempted,  to 
say,  they  are  tempted  of  God  ;  as  if  our  abuse  of  Gkni's  gifts 
would  excuse  our  violation  of  God's  laws. 

One  species  of  thistle  commonly  bc^rs  more  than  20.000 
geeda;  if  tlwae  were  all  sown  and  vegelaled  \\ie^]  ^o^ald  ^jtOm 
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dace  more  than  500,000,000  of  plants,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
be  enougli  to  more  than  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  all 
the  pknetB  1 — Gen.  iii.  18. 

Gob  named  the  man,  and  called  him  Adam,  which  signifieB 
f«^  emrik  ;  Adam  named  the  woman,  and  called  her  Eve,  that 
ii,  IMf.— Oen.  iii.  20-24. 

Whxv  Cain  was  bom,  Eve  said,  "I  have  gotten  a  man 
bom  the  Lord  :'*  or,  as  the  words  may  he  translated,  "  I  have 
lequired  a  man,  even  Jehovah."  She  was  so  taken  up  with 
him  that  another  son  was  as  vanity  to  her.  Observe,  each  son 
had  a  calling.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  one  have  some* 
tfainff  to  do  in  this  world.  Parents  ought  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  business.  '*  Give  them  a  Bible  and  a  calling," 
nid  good  Mr.  Dod,  *'  and  God  be  with  them."  The  early  use 
of  saeriBces  confirms  the  belief  that  they  were  appointed  by 
God,  and  revealed  to  Adam  after  his  transgression.  It  is 
difficult  else  to  account  for  the  general  use  of  altars  and  sacri- 
tem  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  ofieuded  Deity.  Observe 
that  the  religious  worship  of  God  is  no  novel  invention.  It 
«u  from  the  beginning — the  good  old  way ;  Jer.  vi.  16.  The 
offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  were  ditferent.  Cain's  was  only  a 
ncrifioe  of  acknowledgment  offered  to  the  Creator.  Abel 
brought  also  a  sacnfice  of  atouement,  the  blood  whereof  was 
ihed  in  order  to  remission ;  thereby  owning  himself  a  sinner, 
deprecating  Gk)d*s  wrath,  and  imploring  his  favour  in  a  Medi- 
ator. Cain  appears  to  have  approached  God  in  a  way  of  his 
own  devising,  and  despising  that  which  God  had  appoiuted. 
He  came  in  his  own  name,  without  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
sinfulness  or  dependence  on  the  promised  Saviour,  and  not  to 
supplicate  mercy  but  only  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of 
bia  providence.  In  so  doing  he  manifested  a  proud,  impenitent, 
mibelienng  heart ;  and  intimated  his  purpose  of  adhering  to 
the  covenant  of  works.  And  therefore  he  and  his  olTering 
were  rejected. — Gen.  iv,.l-7. 

So  near  akin  are  sin  and  punishment,  that  the  same  word  in 
Hebrew  signifies  both.  Some  understand  this  as  an  intimation 
of  mercy.  **  If  thou  dost  not  well,  sin,  that  is,  the  sin-offering, 
lies  at  the  door,  and  thou  mayest  take  the  benefit  of  it."  The 
same  word  signifies  sin,  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Christ,  the 
great  sin-offering,  is  said  to  stand  at  the  door. — ^Bev.  iii.  20. 

Caiv  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  we  never 
find  that  be  caine  into  it  again,  to  his  comfort.    The  laadi  Vi^ 
dfmlt  in  waa  called  the  land  of  Nod,    that  is,    shakmg,  ot 
inmbUng,  becmuae  of  the  continued  restlesBueaa  and  uueaai- 
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nesB  of  his  own  spirit  (or  the  land  of  a  vagabond). — Qen.  ir. 
16-24. 

Lamech  was  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain. 
Obnerve,  one  of  Cain*8  degenerate  race  first  transgressed  the 
original  law  of  marriage.  liitherto,  one  man  htul  but  one 
wife  at  a  time ;  but  Lamech  took  two.  ITrom  the  beguining 
it  was  not  so ;  Mai.  ii.  15  ;  Matt.  xix.  5. 

Tuis  son,  by  a  proplietic  Hpirit,  they  called  Seth,  that  ifl, 
set,  settled,  or  placed;  because  in  his  seed  mankind  should 
continue  to  the  end  of  time,  and  from  him  the  Messiah  should 
descend. — Gen.  iv.  25,  26. 

All  the  patriarchs  that  lived  before  the  flood,  except  Noah, 
were  bom  before  Adam  died. — Gen.  v.  6-20. 

Metuuselau  signifies,  *' he  dies,  there  is  a  dart,"  or,  "a 
sending  forth,"  namely,  of  the  deluge,  which  came  the  very 
year  that  Methuselah  died.  2^'oah  signifies  "  rest." — Gen.  v. 
25-32. 

Tu£  Greek  and  Latin  historians  and  poets,  particularly 
Pliny,  relate  that  there  were  giants  in  the  first  ages  of  tlie 
world,  and  record  that  on  opening  some  sepulchres  the  bodies 
of  men  were  found  to  have  been  much  larger  in  old  times. 
Grotiufl,  in  his  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
has  given  these  passages  at  length. 

If  we  profess  to  be  the  sous  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty,  we  must  not  marry  without  his  consent;  and  he 
will  never  give  his  blessing,  if  we  prefer  beauty,  wit,  wealth, 
or  honourahle  alliance,  to  faith  and  holiness. — Gen.  vi.  1-7. 

NoTiE  are  punished  by  the  justice  of  God,  but  those  who 
hate  to  be  reformed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

It  is  easy  to  be  religious  \a  lien  religion  is  in  fashion ;  but  it 
is  evidence  of  strong  faith  and  resolution  to  swim  against  the 
stream,  and  to  appear  for  God  when  no  one  else  appears  for 

him "W^hen  wickednens  is  become  general,  ruin  is  not 

far  off;  while  there  is  a  remnant  of  praying  people  in  a  nation 
to  empty  the  measure  as  it  till  a.  judgments  may  be  kept  oft'  a 
great  while ;  but  when  nil  hands  are  at  work  to  pull  down  the 
fences  by  sin,  and  none  stand  in  the  gap  to  make  up  the  breach, 
what  can  be  expected  but  aninnndation  of  \^  rath? — Gen.  vi. 8-12. 

God  could  have  He<»urod  Noah  witliout  putting  him  to  any 
care,  or  pains,  or  trouble,  himself;  but  he  chose  to  employ 
him  in  making  that  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  his  pre- 
servation, for  the  trial  of  both  his  faith  and  obedience.  So  we 
may  learn  that  none  shall  be  saved  by  Christ  but  those  onlr 
that  work  out  their  salvation;  we  cannot  do  it  without  Ood, 
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ud  he  will  not  without  iia.  Both  the  providence  of  Qod,  and 
the  gnce  of  Ood,  own  and  crown  the  obedient  and  diligent. — 
Gen.  Ti.  18-22. 

lioer  ancient  heathen  writers  particularly  mention  one  man 
alone  and  his  family  to  have  been  preserved,  during  a  flood,  in 
•a  aA,  with  pairs  of  all  creatures. — Home,  As  to  the  size  of 
the  ark,  if  the  cubit  be  taken  at  eighteen  inches  (and  some 
reckon  it  to  have  been  twentj-one),  the  ark  was  450  feet  long, 
erenty-five  wide,  forty-five  high,  or  nearly  as  long  as  St.  PauPs 
Cithedral,  and  nearly  half  the  size  of  that  immense  building. 
It  contained  three  floors.  Dr.  Hales  shows  that  it  would  be 
of  42,413  tons  burden ;  and  as  a  first-rate  man-of-war  is  of 
about  2,300  tons,  it  would  hold  as  much  as  eighteen  of  the 
biigeat  ships  now  in  use,  and  might  carry  20,()00  men  with 
provisions  for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1,800  cannons, 
and  all  requisite  military  stores.  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being 
Baffident  to  contain  eight  persons,  and  about  200,  or  250 
pair  of  four-footed  auimals — a  number  to  which,  according  to 
fiuffon,  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,  or  even 
a  much  larger  number,  if  they  existed  f  The  fowls  are  to  be 
added,  and  such  insects  and  reptiles  as  cannot  live  in  water, 
with  provisions  for  the  whole  for  twelve  months.  Surely,  it 
was  more  than  sufficient.  Others  make  the  ark  much  larger, 
cilcnlatiug  the  cubit  at  nearly  twenty -two  inches,  and  com- 
puting it  to  have  been  81,062  tons  buixlen. 

It  is  very  comfortable  to  follow  the  calls  of  Providence,  and 
to  see  God' going  before  us  iu  every  step  we  take.  What  we 
do  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God,  and  in  faith,  we  our- 
selves shall  certainly  have  the  comfort  of,  first  or  last. — 
Gen.  vii.  1-12. 

Now  see  what  was  done  on  the  day  that  Noah  was  securely 
fixed  in  the  ark.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up.  Perhaps  there  needed  no  new  creation  of  waters.  W  hat 
were  alreadv  made  to  be  blessings  to  the  earth  in  the  common 
course  of  Providence  were  now,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of 
Divine  power,  made  the  ruin  of  it.  (xod  has  laid  up  the  deep 
iu  store-hoiuses  (Ps.  xxxiii.  7),  and  now  he  broke  up  those 
stores.  As  our  bodies  have  in  themselves  those  humours 
which,  when  God  pleases,  become  the  seeds  and  springn  of 
mortal  diseiisc^A  ;  ho  the  earth  had  within  it  those  waters  which, 
at  Gt)d*s  command,  sprang  up  and  flooded  it.  Gud  had  in  ti:e 
creation  set  bars  and  doors  to  the  waters  of  the  sea,  that  the^ 

might  not  return  to  cover  the  earth  (Ps.  cvi.  9;  Job  xxxviii. 

9*11)  ;  be  only  removed  those  ancient  land-marks,  mounds,  and 
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fences,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  returned  to  cover  the  earth  aa 
they  had  done  at  first  (G^eu.  i.  9).  All  the  creatures  are  readj 
to  tight  against  sinful  man,  and  any  ot  them  is  able  to  be  tha 
instrument  of  his  ruin,  if  God  do  but  take  off  the  xestraints 
*  by  which  they  are  held  in,  during  the  days  of  Gbd's  patience. 
As  there  was  a  peculiar  exerjise  of  the  almighty  power  of 
GK>d  in  effecting  the  deluge,  it  is  as  vain  and  presumptuous  to 
attempt  explaining  the  method  of  it  on  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, as  it  would  be  to  endeavour  in  the  same  manner  to 
expluin  how  the  dead  shall  arise. 

The  great  deep  seems  to  mean  that  vast  confluence  of  waters 
whicb  are  said  to  have  been  gathered  together  on  the  third 
day  of  creation  into  one  place,  and  were  called  seaa.  These 
waters  not  only  excend  over  a  great  part  of  the  surlace  of  the 
earth,  but  probably  flow,  as  through  a  number  of  arteries  and 
veins,  to  its  most  interior  recesses,  and  occupy  its  centre. — 
Fuller »  The  rise  of  the  waters  would  be  thirty  feet  in  each 
hour,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  at  an  equal  rate  during 
the  whole  forty  days,  and  in  all  probability  it  arose  with  atifi 
more  dreadful  rapidity  at  the  first. 

Observe,  the  waters,  which  broke  down  everything  else, 
bore  up  the  ark.  That  which  to  unbelievers  is  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death,  is  to  the  faithful  a  savour  of  life  unto  life. 
The  more  the  waters  increased,  the  higher  the  ark  waa  lifted 
up  towards  heaven.  Thus,  sanctified  afflictions  are  spiritual 
promotions  ;  and  as  troubles  abound,  consolations  much  more 
abound. — Gen.  vii.  17-20. 

No  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  attested 
as  the  delude,  both  by  natural  and  civil  history. — T.  II.  Home. 
See  the  proofs  collected  by  him.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  every  nation  which  has  preserved  any 
ancient  records  or  traditions.  That  the  deluge  was  universal 
appears  from  the  highest  niountaiuit,  all  of  which  show  that 
the  sea  has  at  one  time  been  spread  over  their  summits.  **  The 
event"  (as  Bishop  JJorne  remarks),  "must,  from  the  x^ry 
nature  of  it,  have  been  miraculous,  and  out  of  the  common 
course,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been."  The  hi«;hest  mountains  in 
the  world — in  Nepaul— are  more  than  27,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.--  Gen.  vii.  21-2-1. 

Goo  usually  works  deliverance  for  his  people  gradually, 

that  the  day  of  small  things  may  not  be  despised,  nor  the  day 

of  great  things  be  despaired  of:  Zech.  iv.  10 ;  tee  Prov.  iv.  lb. 

— Gen.  viii.  1-8. 

MovvT  Abarat  IB  in  Armenia,  nearly  inidwa.y  between  the 
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Boxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  stands  by  itself,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  augaivloaf,  in  the  midst  of  immense  plains.  It 
bas  two  tops  ;  on  the  highest  the  snow  is  permanent,  and  it  is 
ilmoet  inaccessible. — Gen.  viii.  4. 

Gob  that  ia  the  first,  must  be  first  served ;  and  he  begins 
vril  that  begins  with  God.  Serving  G^d  with  our  little  is  the 
wij  to  make  it  more ;  and  we  must  never  think  that  wasted 
with  which  God  is  honoured. — Gen.  viii.  20-22. 

Iv  this  declaration  of  Omniscience  the  doctrine  of  original 
na  is*  moat  clearly  asserted.  The  term  '*  youth  "  extends  to 
tiie  eariiest  infancy  of  man,  and  the  corruption  which  is  natural 
to  him  affects  the  earliest  motions  of  his  mind.  Its  contagion 
ii  onivemal  and  perpetual  (ch.  vi.  5).  Stronger  words  cannot 
be  produced. — Biddulph. 

Whitb  the  earth  remaineth,  and  man  upon  it,  there  shall 
be  sommer  and  winter.  Here  it  is  plainly  intimated  that  this 
earth  ia  not  to  remain  always. — Henry  and  SooU, 

Thx  blessing  of  God  is  the  real  cause  of  prosperity,  whether 
personal,  relative,  or  national. — Gen.  ix.  1-7. 

Thx  main  reason  of  forbidding  the  eating  of  blood  was  be- 
oauae  the  shedding  of  blood  in  sacrifices  typified  the  great 
atonement. 

•*  At  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life 
of  man ;"  that  is,  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
upon  the  murderer."  Wilful  murder  ought  always  to  be 
poniahed  with  death.  To  this  law  there  is  a  reason  annexed ; 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man  at  first.  Man  is  a  crea- 
ture dear  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  so  to  us  ; 
Gt>d  put  honour  upon  him ;  let  us  not  then  put  contempt 
upon  oim.  Such  remains  of  God's  image  are  still  upon  fallen 
man,  as  that  he  who  unjustly  kills  a  man  defaces  the  image  of 
Ood,  and  does  dishonour  to  him. 

It  ia  owing  to  Gt>d'B  goodness  and  faithfulness,  not  to  say 
reformation  of  the  world,  that  it  has  not  often  been  deluged, 
and  that  it  is  not  deluged  now.  As  the  old  world  was  ruined, 
to  be  a  monument  of  justice,  so  this  world  remains  to  this 
day  a  monument  of  mercy,  according  to  the  oath  of  God,  that 
the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth 
(laa.  liv.  9).— Gen.  viii.  8-17: 

The  original  does  not  say  that  God  first  formed  the  rainbow 
after  the  Sood.  The  worcls  may  be  literally  rendered,  ''  I  do 
i^>point  my  bow  in  the  cloud  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth."  As  the  rainbow  is  produced  by 
the  refiraction  (or  turning  aside)  o£  the  sun's  rays  &lling  upon 
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the  drops  of  rain,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  no 
rainbow  before  the  Hood.  The  appointment  of  the  rainbow  w 
a  sign  would  seem  to  intimate  that,  as  surely  as  the  rainbow  is 
a  necessary  efiect  of  sunshine  in  rain — and  it  must  continne  sneh 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  atmosphere  endure — so  surely  shall  this 
earth  be  preper^ed  from  destruction  by  water ;  and  its  pr&- 
servation  shall  be  as  necessary  an  effect  of  God*s  promise  as 
the  rainbow  is  the  effect  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  in  a  shower 
of  rain.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  considered  the  rain- 
bow as  a  Divine  token,  and  even  regarded  it  as  a  Deity,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  gods. — Gen.  ix.  13. 

Some  have  supposed  that  wine  was  now  first  made  of  gmpes; 
and  that  Noah,  not  aware  of  its  effects,  was  surprised  into 
drunkenness.  —Gen.  ix.  18-23. 

Ham  is  thought  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Noah;  and 
if  so,  the  words  "  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  "  refer 
to  Canaan,  his  grandson.  Canaan,  perhaps,  first  discovered 
Noah's  situation,  and  told  it  to  Ham.  "  God  shall  persuade 
•lapheth,"  for  so  the  word  signifies;  and  being  so  persuaded, 
*-  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  That  is,  Jews  and 
(rentiles  shall  be  united  together  in  tlie  gospel  fold  (Eph.  ii. 
14,  15).— Gen- ix.  21-29. 

All  places  bey<^nd  the  sea  from  Judea  are  called  isles 
(.ler.  XXV.  22).  Niinrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  against  the 
Lord,  so  the  Greek  version;  that  is,  he  set  up  idolatry,  as 
.loroboam  did,  for  the  confirming  of  his  usurped  dominion. 
( )r,  he  carried  on  his  oppressions  and  violence,  in  defiance  of 
(jod  himself;  daring  Heaven  with  his  impieties,  as  if  he  could 
outbrave  the  Almighty,  and  were  a  match  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  and  all  his  armies.  Ni  in  rod  *s  name  signifies  rebellion. 
The  days  are  coming  when  conquerors  will  no  longer  be  ad- 
judged illustrious  characters  as  in  man's  partial  histories,  but 
will  be  branded  with  infamy  as  in  the  impartial  records  of  the 
Bible.— Gen.  x.  1-14. 

God's  covenant  people  not  only  descended  from  Eber,  but 
from  him  were  called  Hebrews  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  Japhet  de- 
notes "  enlargement,"  and  his  boundaries  have  been  wonder- 
fully enlarged.  Not  only  Europe,  but  Asia  Minor,  the  whole 
of  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  north  of  Tarsus,  and  probably 
America,  were  peopled  by  his  ])osterity.  The  straits  which 
divide  North  America  from  Tartary  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit 
an  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  while  the 
resemblance  between  the  jjcoplc  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
passage  is  such  aa  to  show  their  commoii  on^va.    Ham  signi- 
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fiei  ''bomt,  or  black.''  This  name  is  peculiarly  significant  of 
the  legions  allotted  to  his  descendants — Africa  and  the  hot 
toathem  r^ons  of  Asia.  Shem  signifies  "  name,  or  renown:" 
Ui  name  or  renown  was  great,  both  in  a  temporal  and  in  a 
spiritual  aeose.  The  finest  regions  of  Upper  ana  Middle  Asia 
were  the  portion  of  his  fiunily.  Upon  the  different  com- 
idsziona  of  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  Buffon,  though 
M  cannot  be  considered  as  one  at  all  inclined  to  bear  testi- 
900J  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  states — "  Man,  though 
vhite  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa,  yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in 
AmericSy  is  still  the  same  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour 
of  the  climate."  He  further  observes — "  From  every  circum- 
itance  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind  are  not  composed 
of  apecies  essentially  different  from  each  other;  that,  on  the 
watnrjj  there  was  originally  but  one  species  of  men."  At 
Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  originally 
a  &ir  peoole,  from  Palestine,  who  have  preserved  themselves 
uunixed  trom  the  people  amongst  whom  they  live ;  yet,  from 
tbe  effect  of  climate,  they  have  become  as  dark  as  the  Mala- 
bariaoa,  who  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  negroes  of  G-uinea. 
Bishop  Watson  observes  that  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
one  €a  the  most  valuable  records  of  antiquity.  It  explains 
what  all  profane  nations  were  ignorant  of-^the  origin  of 
nations. — Oen.  x.  15-32. 

Thx  plains  of  Shinar  are  destitute  of  stones.  By  slime  is 
meant  bitumen. — Gen.  xi.  3. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  mentioned  in  pagan 
reoOTdfl,  and  the  fabulous  account  of  its  origin  attributes  it  to 
giants,  who  warred  against  the  gods,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
persed. The  ancient  historians  state  that  it  was  built  of  burnt 
nricks  and  bitumen,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Herodotus 
describes  the  tower  of  Belus  at  Babylon  as  composed  of  eight 
toirerSy  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  lowest  a  furlong  in 
heiffht.  This  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the  same 
with  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  an  immense  pile  of  ruins  is 
pointed  out  at  the  present  day  as  the  probable  site.  See  Kich, 
Milmet,  &c.  A  recent  traveller  speaks  of  eight  towers  or 
itoges  of  the  terable  of  Balus ;  the  lowest  appears  from  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  a  square  building  about  800  feet  on  each 
side^  and  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the  others  gradually  dimi- 
nished in  size,  though  not  in  height.  He  says  that  four  of 
these  gttif^  still  remain,  and  the  ascent  is  so  easy,  on  account 
of  the  rubbish  from  the  fall  of  the  upper  portions,  that  he 
ascended  to  the  top  on  horseback.    In  answer  to  the  question, 
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Which  was  the  primitive  language?  Hales  obseires  tliat  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  appear  most  probably  to  have  been  the 
ori^nals. — G^en.  xii.  9. 

Oy  computation,  we  find  that  the  original  revelation  made 
to  Adam  might  be  conveyed  down  to  Abram  at  2,000  yean' 
distance,  through  only  two  intermediate  persons.  Adam 
lived  till  Methuselah  was  243  years  old,  and  Shem  was  about 
ICK)  years  old  when  Methuselah  died.  Shem  lived  almost  as 
long  as  Abram,  having  died  when  Isaac  was  about  fifty  yean 
old.— Gen.  xi.  10-26. 

Abuam's  wife  was  Sarai,  who,  some  think,  was  the  same 
with  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran.  On  comparing  verses  26 
and  32  with  Oen.  xii.  4  and  Acts  vii.  4,  we  find  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  Abram  was  the  younger  son  of  Terah,  bom 
sixty  years  after  Haran,  but  is  mentioned  first  as  Shem  is 
mentioned  before  Japhet. — Gen.  xi.  27-32. 

All  the  true  blessedness  the  world  is  now  or  ever  shall  be 
possessed  of  is  owing  to  Abrara,  and  his  posteri^.  Throudi 
them  we  have  a  Bible,  a  Saviour,  and  a  Gospel.  Thev  are  the 
stock  on  which  the  Christian  Church  is  grafted. — A.  iFuiier, — 
Gen.  xii.  1-3. 

Dovi3TL£SS  the  Lord  did  not  promise  Canaan  to  Abraham 
merely  as  a  temporal  inheritance.  Caanan  was  not  as  other 
lands,  a  mere  outward  possession,  but  a  type  of  Heaven,  and 
in  that  respect  the  patriarchs  so  earnestly  prized  it. — Mather. 
— Gen.  xii.  4,  5. 

The  way  of  family  worship  is  a  good  old  way, — ^no  novel 
invention,  but  the  ancient  usage  of  all  the  saints.  Abram  was 
rich,  and  had  a  numerous  family — ^was  now  unsettled,  and  in 
the  midst  of  enemies ;  and  yet  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent 
he  built  an  altar ;  wherever  we  go,  let  us  not  fail  to  take  our 
religion  along  vnth  us. — Gen.  xii.  G-9. 

This  remark,  that  the  Canaanites  were  then  in  the  land, 
and  a  few  other  annotations  of  a  like  nature,  necessary  for 
connection  or  explanation,  which  are  found  in  some  ox  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  evidently  were  added  as  explana- 
tory observations  by  Ezra,  or  other  inspired  writers,  when  col- 
lecting the  books  of  Scripture  together,  many  years  after  they 
had  been  originally  written. — Gen.  xii.  6. 

Thebe  is  no  state  on  earth  free  from  trials,  nor  any  cha* 

racter  free  from  blemishes.     There  was  famine  in  Canaan,  the 

^lory  of  all  lands ;  and  unbelief,  with  all  its  consequent  evils, 

in  Abram,  the  father  of  the  faithful.     Perfect  happiness  and 

perfect  purity  dwell  only  in  heaven. — Qreti.xii.  lO-'iO. 
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HiEV  is  Abram*8  return  out  of  Egypt.  He  was  very  rich ; 
be  was  very  heavy,  so  the  Hebrew  word  signifies.  As  piety 
i«  a  friend  to  outward  prosperity  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  so  outward 
prosperity,  if  well  managed,  is  an  ornament  to  piety,  and  an 
oppOTtumty  of  doin^  more  good.  You  may  as  soon  find  a 
hnng  man  without  breath  as  a  living  Christian  without  prayer. 
Abraham  did  not  leave  his  religion  behind  him  in  Egypt,  as 
Biany  do  in  their  travels. — Gen.  xiii.  1-4. 

EoTPT  seems  to  have  attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. — Gten.  xiii.  10. 

A  TSBY  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  upon  our  spiritual  sacri- 
fices, that  nothing  be  suffered  to  prey  upon  them,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  God's  acceptance.  iVhen  vain  thoughts,  like 
these  fowls,  come  down  upon  our  sacrifices,  we  must  drive 
them  away ;  not  suffer  them  to  lodge  within  us,  but  seek  to 
attend  on  God  without  distraction. — G^en.  xv.  7-11. 

Etxbt  species  of  animal  allowed  or  commanded  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  law  of  Moses  is  here  mentioned. — Qen.  xv.  10. 

The  river  of  Egypt  here  mentioned  was  a  small  stream,  so 
called,  at  the  borders  of  Palestine,  near  Gaza,  not  the  river 
Nile.— Gen.  xv.  18. 

MsAir  and  servile  spirits,  when  favoured  and  advanced,  either 
by  Gk>d  or  man,  are  apt  to  grow  haughty  and  insolent,  and  to 
foTj^t  their  place  and  original :  See  Prov.  xxix.  21 ;  xxx.  21-28. 
It  IS  a  very  hard  thing  for  any  to  bear  honour  aright.  It  is  an 
sbsordity  which  passionate  people   are    often  guilty  of,   to 

rrrel  with  others  for  that  which  they  themselves  must  bear 
bhune  of.  Sarai  could  not  but  own  that  she  had  given  her 
maid  to  Abram,  and  yet  she  cried  out,  ^*  My  wrong  be  upon 
thee.**  That  is  never  said  wisely,  which  pride  and  anger  indite. 
When  passion  is  upon  the  throne,  reason  is  out  of  doors,  and 
is  neither  heard  nor  spoken.  Those  are  not  always  in  the 
right  who  are  most  loud  and  forward  in  appealing  to  Qod ; 
rash  and  bold  imprecations  commonly  evidence  guilt  and  a  bad 
cause.  Abram  in  so  readily  relinquishing  Hagar,  showed  that 
he  had  not  been  influenced  by  carnal  affection ;  but  he  con- 
ceded too  far  in  leaving  one,  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect, 
so  entirely  in  the  power  of  Sarai,  whose  mind  was  too  embit- 
tered with  passion  to  act  with  impartiality.  The  female  slaves 
in  eastern  countries  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  mistress 
of  the  fiunilv. — Gen.  xvi.  4-(5. 
Those  who  are  forsaking  God  and  their  duty,  would  do  well 
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to  remember  not  only  whence  they  KtefoMen^  but  whither  thej 
are  falling. — Gen.  xvi.  7-16. 

Children  and  8er\'ants  must  be  treated  with  mildneaa  and 
gentleness,  lest  we  provoke  them  to  take  any  irregular  coutBeii 
and  so  become  accessory  to  their  sin,  whicn  will  condemn  ua, 
though  it  will  not  justify  them. 

From  the  declaration  of  the  Angel,  "  I  will/'  we  leftm  who 
this  angel  was.  The  Angel  Jehovah,  as  it  may  be  rendered. 
He  who  is  Jehovah  himself,  yea  the  Messenger  or  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Eternal  Word  and  Son  of  Q-wi. 

Bishop  Newton  has  shown  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable 
prophecy  respecting  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  The  Har 
gareens,  Saracens,  and  other  tribes  of  Arabs,  are  descended 
from  Ishmael,  and  have  always  retained  a  great  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  Abraham.  In  all  ages,  even  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  been  a  hardy,  unsubdued  race  of  freebooters, 
distinct  from  other  nations.  The  historians  and  travellera  who 
have  written  of  those  countries,  relate  that  they  chiefly  subsist 
by  plundering  their  neighbours  and  passengers.  They  have 
always  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  nations 
around  them.  They  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  liomans,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue  them.  In  this 
state  they  continued  till  six  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
when  Mahomet  arose :  under  his  successors  they  subdued  a 
great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Europe.  In  a  few  years  they  had  subdued  more  people  than 
the  Eomans  in  several  centuries.  When  this  power  was 
transferred  to  the  Turks,  they  endeavoured,  but  m  vain,  to 
subdue  the  Arabs.  The  latter  maintained  their  independence, 
and  for  several  hundred  years  the  Turks  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  large  sums  for  permission  to  their  pilgrims  to  visit  the  city 
of  Mecca,  which  is  regarded  as  the  holy  place  of  their  religion. 
The  Wahabees,  a  sect  among  the  Arabs,  have  at  times,  since  the 
year  1760,  threatened  the  Turkish  empire  with  destruction.  The 
word  rendered  "  wild  man,"  in  the  original,  is  "  wild  ass-man,** 
as  wild  as  a  wild  ass ;  so  that  it  should  be  eminently  true  of 
Ishmael  what  is  said  of  mankind  in  general,  Job  xi.  12.  Man 
is  bom  like  a  wild  ass*s  colt.  See  the  description  of  that 
animal.  Job  xxxix.  5.  Bishop  Newton  observes  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jews,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  the 
only  people  who  have  existed  distinct  from  the  beginning,  and 
have  been  preser\'ed  by  remarkable  interpositions  of  Divine 
power.    He  says,  '*  Who  can  fairly  consider  and  lay  all  these 
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putieobn  together,  and  not  perceive  the  hand  of  Ood,  in  the 
ikole  affiEur,  from  beginning  to  end  F" 

IsiJLC,  t.  e.  Laughter. — Gen.  xvii.  15-22. 

Wx  haTe  here  Abraham's  obedience  to  the  law  of  circum- 
cauni.  God*8  will  was  not  only  a  law  to  him,  but  a  reason ; 
k  did  it  because  God  bade  him.  It  was  a  speedy  obedience ; 
in  the  self-same  day,  while  the  command  is  still  sounding  in 
our  ears,  and  the  sense  of  duty  is  fresh,  it  is  good  to  apply 
opiscItcb  to  it  immediately,  lest  we  deceive  ourselves  by  puttmg 
it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season. — Gren.  xvii.  23-27 

WjLaHnro  the  feet  is  customary  and  necessary  in  those  hot 
ftimatpn,  where  only  sandals  are  woi*u. — Gen.  xviii.  1-8. 

The  two,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  created  angels, 
went  towards  Sodom,  which  they  entered  in  the  evening.  The 
oiie»  who  is  called  Jehovah  throughout  the  chapter,  still  con- 
tiuuod  with  Abraham,  who  stood  yet  before  the  Lord,  the 
nme  person  with  whom  he  had  been  communing. — Gen.  xviii. 
16-22. 

Thx  word  rendered  pillar  is  used  to  signify  an  erect  atti- 
tude.—Gen.  xix.  26. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  expressly  re- 
lated by  several  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ot  eminence, 
whose  accounts  in  all  the  main  circumstances  agree  with  tho 
nanative  in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Dead  Sea  as  described  by  modern  travellers.  Its  length  at 
the  present  day  is  about  seventy -two  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  eighteen.  The  water  looks  clear  and  pure,  but 
is  extremely  salt,  nauseous,  and  bitter,  much  more  so  than 
the  ocean.  The  land  which  surrounds  the  Dead  Sea  is  equally 
afleeted  with  this  saltness,  and  plants  will  not  grow  there.  Its 
shores  are  seldom  visited.  This  sea  has  never  been  navigated 
■ince  the  cities  were  destroyed.  It  presents  a  gloomy  fearful 
■pectacle,  on  account  of  the  hollow  in  which  it  lies ;  the  height 
Of  the  surrounding  mountains  generally  preventing  the  winds 
from  agitating  its  surface.  The  waters  of  the  river  Jordan 
flow  into  this  sea,  and  are  gradually  lost  therein.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  fully  confirms  the 
account  of  its  origin  given  in  Scripture.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  cities,  the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan  stagnated  in  the 
Valley  of  Siddim,  wherein  the  cities  were  situated,  and  it 
became  a  lake  or  inland  sea.  It  has  no  outlet :  though  the 
waters  of  Jordan  are  continually  flowing  into  it,  the  surface  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  escape  by  evaporation. 

What  are  the  best  of  men  when  God  leaves  them  to  them- 
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eelves !  See  here  the  peril  of  security.  From  the  silence 
of  the  Scripture  concerning  Lot  henceforward,  we  may  lean 
that  drunkenness,  aa  it  makes  men  forgetful,  so  it  makes 
them  forgotten.  Many  a  name,  which  otherwise  might  haTS 
been  remembered  with  respect,  is  buried  by  it  in  contempt 
and  oblivion.  lie  died  under  a  dark  cloud.  —  Gkn.  xiz. 
30-38. 

Maky  who  have  reason  enough  to  be  comforted,  go  mouni> 
ing  from  day  to  day,  because  they  do  not  see  the  reason  they 
have  for  comfort.  There  is  a  well  of  water  near  them  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  but  they  are  not  aware  of  it ;  they  have  not 
the  benefit  of  it,  till  the  same  God  that  opened  their  cryea  to 
see  their  wound,  opens  them  to  see  their  remedy  ;  (John  xri. 
6,  7.)— Gen.  xxi.  14-21. 

lix  the  original  language,  to  femnt,  and  to  i^r^  or  to  prove^ 
are  expressed  by  the  same  wora.  Accordingly,  the  old 
English  version  more  properly  renders  this,  "  G^  did  prove 
Abraham." — Gen.  xxii.  1,  2. 

AccoRDiNa  to  Josephus,  Isaac  was  twenty-five  yean  did 
at  this  time. — Gen.  xxii.  12. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  a  burying-place  was  the  only  piece 
of  the  land  Abraham  possessed  in  Canaan.  *^  A  sepulchre  was 
like  an  earnest,  and  indicated  a  persuasion  of  future  possession. 
It  would  tend  also  to  endear  the  land  to  his  posterity." — 
A.  Fuller,  It  was  the  only  piece  of  laud  he  was  ever  possessed 
of,  though  all  was  his  own  in  reversion.  Those  who  hare 
least  of  tliis  earth,  find  a  grave  in  it.  Abraham  provided,  not 
cities,  as  Cain  and  !Nimrod,  but  a  sepulchre.  It  was  a  con- 
stant memorandum  of  death  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  This 
sepulchre  was  at  the  end  of  the  field ;  whatever  our  possessions 
are,  there  is  a  sepulchre  at  the  end  of  them.  It  was  a  token 
of  his  belief  and  expectation  of  the  resurrection.  Abraham  in 
this  said  plainly  that  he  sought  a  better  country,  that  is,  a 
heavenly.  Abraham  is  content  to  be  still  a  pilgrim,  while  he 
lives,  but  secures  a  place  where,  when  he  dies,  his  flesh  may 
rest  in  hope.  "  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  natural  to  wish  that 
our  dust  stiould  mingle  with  those  whom  we  love — but  after 
all,  the  chief  concern  is,  with  whom  shall  we  rise  ?" — A,  Fuller. 
—Gen.  xxiii.  14-20. 

No  concern  in  life  is  of  greater  importance  to  ourselves,  to 
others,  or  to  the  church  of  God,  than  contracting  marriage. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  a  parent's  duty  to  direct,  assist,  and 
counsel  children  in  this  matter ;  young  persons  who  are  wise 
wjU  avail  thewBeheB  of  such  an  advantag<e.  "Where  such  parents 
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are  not  conBiilted  and  regarded,  the  blessing  of  Ood  cannot  be 
emected. — Gten.  zxiv.  1-9. 

IT  ia  aappoaed,  from  several  passages  in  this  chapter,  that 
Bethnel,  the  Cither  of  Bebekah,  was  dead,  and  the  direction 
of  the  famiW  rested  principally  with  her  brothers,  Laban  and 
Bethuel. — O^.  xziv.  28. 

Bathxb,  **  the  nose-ring  upon  her  nose,"  an  ornament  still 
m  eommon  uae  bj  young  females  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 
Sir  John  Chardin  says  he  never  saw  a  girl  or  young  woman  in 
Arabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  such  a  ring  in  her 
nostril. — Gen.  xxiv.  47. 

''Jewels  or  vessels,'*  according  to  the  marginal  reading. 
The  original  word  is  verv  extensive  in  its  meaning,  and  includes 
a  variety  of  articles  for  household  use  or  dress.  Such  presents 
are  now  given  by  the  eastern  bridegrooms  as  a  dowry  to  the 
fiuniliea  of  their  wives.  The  term  translated  "  precious  things" 
usually  means  exquisite  fruits  or  delicacies ;  it  may  be  under- 
stood nere  in  a  more  general  sense. — G^n.  xxiv.  53. 

The  tents  or  apartments  of  the  wives  in  the  East  are  separate 
from  those  of  the  husband.  Sarah  being  dead,  her  tent  was 
apraopriated  for  the  use  of  Bebekah. — G^en.  xxiv.  67. 

The  temporal  inheritance  did  not  descend  to  Jacob,  there- 
fore, probably,  was  not  meant  in  this  proposal.  But  it  included 
the  reversion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  covenant  made 
with  Abn^am  with  reference  to  Christ  the  promised  Seed. 
People  are  ruined,  not  so  much  by  doing  what  is  amiss,  as  by 
doing  it  and  standing  to  it.  It  is  generally  believed,  that 
before  the  law  of  Moses,  the  first-bom  son  had  a  right  to  the 
nriesthood,  and  that  it  belonged  solely  to  him  to  ofi'er  sacri- 
nosa.  Shuckford  considers  that  Esau  sold  the  right  of  offering 
sacrifices  to  Jacob,  and  on  this  account  he  might  justly  be 
deemed  profane. — Boothroyd,  Lentiles  are  a  sort  of  pulse. 
In  some  parts  of  the  East,  beans  and  other  sorts  of  pulse  are 
principal  articles  of  food.  Shaw  says  that  the  natives  make 
nom  tnem  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  or  reddish  colour. — Gren. 
XXV.  29-34. 

Abimelech  was  the  common  name  of  the  Philistine  kings. 
G^en.xxvi.  G-11. 

Those  who  avoid  striving,  yet  cannot  avoid  being  striven 
with ;  Ps.  cxx.  7.  In  this  sense,  Jeremiah  was  a  man  of  con- 
tention,  Jer.  xv.  10 ;  and  Christ  himself,  though  he  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace. — Gen.  xxvi.  18-25. 

Isaac  (at  this  time)  was  about  135  years  of  age,  and  his 
sous  about  75. — Gen.  xxri.  1-5. 
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It  W3B  one  of  those  crooked  xneuares  viiidi  haTe  too  aftn 
been  adopted  to  accomplish  the  Divine  promiaea;  ma  if  tiie  eol 
vould  jiitftifv.  or  at  leant  excuse  the  meana.  Thua  many  hafa 
acted  under  the  idea  of  being  tuefiil  in  promotine  the  caoaa  of 
Christ.  I'he  answer  to  all  such  thinga  la  that  which  Gh>d  a^ 
dressed  to  Abraham,  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God.;  walk  bafim 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect." — Gen.  xxviL  G-17. — A.  FmUtr, 

\V£  must  not  presume  too  far  upon  the  wisdom  and  tcmk 
lution,  even  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  children ;  bat 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  eriL — 
Gen.  xxvii.  41-4G. 

God's  time  to  visit  his  people  with  his  comforts,  ia,  when 
they  arc  most  destitute  of  other  comforts,  and  other  com- 
forters ;  when  afflictions  in  the  way  of  duty,  as  these  were,  do 
abound,  tlien  shall  consolations  so  mucli  the  more  abound. 
Jacob  saw  in  a  vision  a  ladder  which  reached  from  earth  to 
heaven,  the  an<^el8  ascending  and  descending  upon  it,  and 
God  hiiriHclf  at  the  head  of  it.  Now  this  represents  the  two 
lliiiigK  that  are  very  comfortable  to  God's  people  at  all  times 
and  in  all  conditions.  1.  The  providence  of  Gt>d,  by  which 
tUnnt  \h  a  constant  correspondence  kept  up  between  heaven 
find  (furtli.  2.  The  mediation  of  Christ.  He  is  this  ladder; 
the  foot  on  earth  in  his  human  nature,  the  top  in  heaven  in 
hiri  Divine  nature  ;  or,  the  former  in  his  humiliation,  the  latter 
in  Ills  (*xallation.  All  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and 
I'arlli  HJiKM*  the  full  of  man  is  by  this  ladder.  Christ  ia  the 
wiiy ;  nil  (hid's  favours  come  to  us,  and  all  our  services  go  to 
hi  111  hy  CliriHt.  Christ  is  the  ^reat  blessing  of  the  world.  All 
iliiit  m'49  l)h44Hed,  wliatevcr  family  they  are  of,  are  blessed  in 
him,  and  none  of  any  family  are  excluded  from  blessedness  in 
him,  hut  ihoHo  that  exclude  themselves.  Whom  God  lovea, 
hn  never  h»av<»rt.--  Gen.  xxviii.  10-15. 

WiiKUKVKii  wo  are,  in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  in  the  shop 
or  in  the  Htre4<t,  we  nniy  keep  up  our  intercourse  with  Heaven, 
if  it  he  not  our  own  fault.  Jacob  was  afraid;  so  far  was  he 
fi*om  hein>;  pulled  up  and  exalted  above  measure  with  the 
abundaneif  of  the  revelations.  The  more  we  see  of  God,  the 
niori^  enuMe  wo  stH)  for  holy  trembling  and  blushing  before 
him.  ThoHO  to  whom  (4od  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  are 
thereby  lai«l,  and  kept,  very  low  in  their  own  eves,  and  have 
cause  to  fear,  even  t!io  Lord  and  his  goodness  (dosea  iii.  5.) — 
Gen.  xxviii.  10-22. 

Skparatk  intt^rests  sliould  not  take  us  from  joint  and  mu- 
tual heJji.— Gen.  .\.\ix.  1-8. 
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Thib  was  a  lon^  joumejr,  about  400  miles. — Gten.  zxix.  1. 

JuDiJi,  or  Praise. — Gen.  xxix.  31-35. 

Thb  liver  Euphrates. — Gen.  xxix.  21. 

Jacob  calls  Gtxl  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of 
laac;  for  Abraham  was  dead,  and  gone  to  that  world  where 
perfect  love  casts  out  fear ;  but  Isaac  was  yet  alive,  sanctifying 
the  Lord  in  his  heart,  as  bis  fear  and  his  dread. — Henry  and 
Scon.     **  The  revered  one  of  Isaac." — Boothroud. — Gen.  xxxi. 

Oum  peace  with  God  is  that  which  puts  true  comfort  into 
Dor  ^teaice  with  our  friends.  If  parties  contend,  the  recon- 
aliation  of  both  to  Him,  will  facilitate  their  reconciliation  one 
to  another.  They  did  eat  bread  together,  jointly  partaking  of 
die  feast  upon  the  sacrifice.  This  was  in  token  of  a  hearty 
itcoociliation.  Covenants  of  friendship  were  anciently  ratified 
>7  the  parties  eating  and  drinking  together.  It  was  in  the 
lature  of  a  love-feast. — Gen.  xxxi.  43-55. 

Iv  Eastern  countries,  an  inferior  never  applies  for  a  favour 
ir  for  protection  without  offering  a  present.  Many  proofs  of 
his  are  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  numerous  instances  are 
eoorded  in  the  Bible.  The  superior  generally  makes  some 
lifficolt^  at  ro<reiving  what  is  oliered,  but  to  refuse  or  to 
etom  It  would  be  considered  an  insult,  and  is  generally  fol- 
owed  by  violence.  If  the  present  be  received,  it  is  an  assu- 
ance  of  friendship. — Gen.  xxxiii.  11. 

Whebx  we  have  a  tent,  God  must  have  an  altar ;  where  we 
tave  a  house.  He  must  have  a  church  in  it. — Gen.  xxxiii.  17-20. 

JjLCOB  and  his  retinue  being  come  safe  to  Bethel,  he  built 
n  altar,  and  called  the  place,  that  is,  the  altar,  El-bethel,  the 
Km!  of  Bethel.  The  comfort  which  the  saints  have  in  holy 
rdinances,  is  not  so  much  from  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  as 
pom  £l-bethel,  the  God  of  the  house.  The  ordinances  are 
ut  empty  things,  if  we  do  not  meet  with  God  in  them. — 
len.  xxxiii.  6-15. 

Wnxir  shall  we  learn  that  it  is  God  alone  who  really  knows 
4uit  is  best  for  his  people,  and  that  in  all  temporal  aliairs  the 
ifest  path  for  the  Christian  is  to  put  a  blank  into  the  hands 
f  his  heavenly  Father,  that  he  may  write  in  it  what  he  will, 
bile  we  aro  content  to  say  from  the  heart,  "  It  is  the  Lord, 
t  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  Here  alone  is  our  safety 
Eld  our  comfort,  to  know  no  will  but  his. — Gen.  xxxv.  16-20. 

The  age  and  death  of  Isaac  are  here  recorded,  though  it 
ppeara  that  he  died  not  till  many  years  after  Joseph  was  sold 
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into  Egypt,  and  much  about  the  time  thai  he  was  prefemd 
there.— Gen.  xxxv.  21-29. 

The  word  duke  is  from  the  Latin  word  *'  dux,"  which  ngm* 
fies  a  leader  or  captain  ;  this  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  which  is  applied  to  leaders  or  heads  of  fSMwili—- 
Gren.  xxx\'i. — 19. — Henry  and  Scott. 

Tre  land  of  Edom  was  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  JudeSi 
and  included  a  great  part  of  Arabia  PetrsBa.  The  remains  of 
several  large  cities  still  exist  there,  some  of  which  were  in* 
habited  as  late  as  the  times  of  the  Boman  Empire. — Gen. 
xxxW.  21. 

Those  who  are  trained  up  to  do  nothing,  are  likely  to  be 
good  for  nothing. — Gkn.  xxxvii.  1-4. 

Garments  made  of  stripes  of  different  coloured  cloth  are 
worn  in  many  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  by  persons 
of  distinction. — Gen.  xxxvii.  3. 

Estimated  at  three  pounds. — G«n.  xxxvii.  28. 

He  tore  his  upper  garment  a  little  wav.  This  was  usual  at 
funerals,  2  Sam.  iii.  81 ;  or  upon  any  sudden  news  of  evil:  or 
upon  any  great  calamity  befalling  friends.  Job  ii.  12  ;  2  Sam. 
1.11;  Josh.  vii.  6 :  or  in  sign  of  sorrow  for  sin,  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
19  ;  Joel  ii.  13  ;  Ezra  ix.  3  :  or  in  detestation  of  blasphemy, 
2  Kings  xviii.  37 ;  xix.  1 ;  IVIutt.  xxvi.  G5 :  or  for  any  other 
great  dishonour  done  to  God,  Jer.  xxxvi.  24 ;  Acts  xiv.  14.—^ 
Gen.  xxxvii.  29.— /S.  Clark. 

Our  enemies  may  strip  us  of  our  external  distinctions  and 
ornaments ;  but  wisdom  and  grace  cannot  be  taken  from  us. 
They  may  separate  us  from  friends,  relatives,  and  countries; 
but  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  They 
may  exclude  us  from  outward  blessings,  rob  us  of  liberty,  and 
coiifino  U4  in  dungeons ;  but  they  cannot  shut  us  out  from 
communion  with  God,  seclude  us  from  the  throne  of  grace,  or 
bereave  us  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  Nearly  thirteen  years 
passed  from  the  time  of  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt  to  that 
of  his  standing  before  Pharaoh.  He  was  confined  some  years 
in  prison,  but  more  passed  while  he  continued  in  Potipnar's 
family,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  ac(|uiriug  that  sort  of 
knowledge  wliich  his  future  station  required. — Gen.  xxxix.  1-6. 

JosEPU  is  fre(|uently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  East. 
He  is  described  as  most  beautilul  in  person,  and  exemplary  in 
his  conduct. — Gen.  xxxix.  6. 

A  SORT  of  wheat  grows  in  Egypt,  the  stalk  of  which  is  very 
strong,  irom  wheuce  a  number  of  ears  grow. — Gen.  xli.  5. 
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Riyos  anciently  had  seals  upon  them,  by  which  orders  and 
covenants  were  signed,  and  things  of  value  conveyed  or  secured. 
In  this  view  the  delivery  of  a  ring  was  a  token  of  perfect  love 
md  oonfidenoe,  and  implied  the  conveyance  of  authority  and 
property. — Qea.  xlL  42. 

Thk  supematoral  sagacity  of  Joseph,  in  interpreting  dreams, 
it  mentioned  by  Justin,  who  particularly  instances  his  having 
saved  all  Egypt  firom  desolation  and  famine  through  an  exer- 
tioD  of  this  nature,  ''  so  that  his  answers  were  considered  as 
proceeding,  not  from  man,  but  from  Gk)d.*' — Oen.  xli.  46-67. — 

With  thoee  that  fear  Gtod  we  have  reason  to  expect  fair 
dealing.— Gheu.  xlii.  7-20. 

Thk  inns  in  the  East  do  not  resemble  those  of  Europe.  They 
■re  merely  buildings  to  shelter  travellers  and  their  property. 
Every  one  carries  his  own  provisions,  and  attends  to  his  own 
wants.  In  the  days  of  Joseph  most  likely  even  these  did  not 
exist ;  and  the  word  translated  inn,  only  denotes  a  place  where 
it  was  customary  for  travellers  to  stop,  probably  near  a  well. 
^GeiL  xlii.  27. 

Ths  articles  mentioned  in  this  verse  appear  to  have  been 
the  productions  of  Canaan,  and  scarce  m  E^pt ;  the  word 
tranuated  balm  is  applied  to  those  resinous  substances  which 
flow  firom  many  plants  and  trees,  some  of  which  were  much 
ndoed  for  medicine.  Honey  may  mean  either  that  which  is 
produced  by  bees,  or  a  sweet  syrup  from  ripe  dates.  What 
we  call  epiees  did  not  grow  in  Canaan ;  but  a  resinous  drug 
called  storax,  which  is  abundant  in  Syria,  and  peculiarly  plea- 
Mot  and  fragrant,  appears  to  be  meant  here.  See  ch.  xxxviL 
25.  The  word  translated  myrrh  the  interpreters  consider  to 
mean  laudanum.  The  pistachio  nuts  of  Syria  are  peculiarly 
fine.  The  almonds  were  the  same  as  we  call  by  that  name. — 
Gen.  xliii.  11. 

Easiko  is  an  old  English  word,  now  obsolete,  signifying 
ploughing. — Oen.  xlv.  6. 

Gk)8HX3r  was  the  most  eastern  district  of  Egypt,  the  near- 
est to  Canaan,  from  whence  it  was  about  eighty  miles  distant. 
^Cbn.  xlv.  10. 

Jo8£Pn  having  forgiven  them  all,  lays  this  obligation  upon 
them,  not  to  upbraid  one  another.  This  charge  our  Lord  Jesus 
has  given  to  us,  that  we  love  one  another,  that  we  live  in 
peace,  that  whatever  occurs,  or  whatever  former  occurrences 
are  remembered,  we  fall  not  out.  For  we  are  brethren,  we 
have  all  one  Father.    We  are  his  brethren,  and  shame  our 
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relation  to  him,  who  is  our  peace,  if  we  &11  oat.  We  are  dH 
guilty,  yerily  sfuilty.  and  instead  of  quarrelling  with  one  an- 
other, hare  reason  to  fall  out  with  ourbolvefe.  We  are,  or  hope 
to  be  forgiven  of  God,  whom  we  have  all  offended,  and  thep^ 
fore  should  be  readv  to  forgive  one  another.  We  are  "  by  the 
way,"  a  way  that  lies  throus^h  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  where  we 
have  many  eyes  u)>on  us.  that  seek  occasion  and  advantage 
against  U9  ;  a  way  that  leads  to  Canaan,  where  we  hope  to  be 
for  ever  in  perfect  |>eaoe. — Gen.  xlv.  16-24. 

Ancilnt  historians  record  that  some  tribes, called  Hycaaioii 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  whose  chief  employment,  like  the  mdouin 
Arabs  at  the  pre^nt  day,  was  keeping  flocks,  invaded  Egjpt^ 
which  thev  conquered  and  ruled  with  great  tyranny  for  more 
than  two  hunilred  years.  Hence  shepherds  became  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians.  It  is  also  considered  that  the 
Israelites  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  because  they 
sacrificed  oxen  and  sheep,  which  the  latter  wonhipped. — 
Gen.  xlvi.  28-34. 

This  remarkable  dearth  or  famine  appears  to  have  extended 
even  to  China.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  that  empire 
as  having  occurred  at  a  |>eriod  which  differs  only  a  few  years 
from  the  calculation  of  our  chronologers.  Diodorus  Siculus,  a 
Greek  historian,  says  that  the  same  calamity  extended  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  reign  of  Erectheus,  EgA'pt  only  excepted. — 
See  Faber^s  Jlora  Mosaica, — Gen.  xlvii.  27-31. 

The  death-beds  of  eminent  believers  often  afford  meet  in- 
structive lessons  to  those  around  them.  It  is  the  end  of  all 
men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  heart.  Such  scenes,  with  the 
prayers  and  counsels  of  dying  persons,  are  suited  to  make 
serious  impressions  upon  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  prospei^ 
ous :  we  snail  do  well  to  take  our  children  on  such  occaaiona, 
when  it  can  be  done  with  propriety.  If  the  Lord  pleaae,  it  ia 
verj'  desirable  to  bear  our  dying  testimony  to  his  truth,  to  hia 
faithfulness,  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  ways.  One  would 
wish  to  be  enabled  so  to  live  as  to  give  energy  and  weight  to 
our  dying  exhortations ;  yet  at  the  last  the  Spirit  directeth  in 
this  matter  even  as  he  Tiill.  Abraham  and  Isaac  died  in  futh, 
and  in  peace,  yet  we  have  no  record  of  their  djing  testimony. 
All  true  believers  are  blessed  at  their  death,  but  all  do  not 
depart  equally  full  of  spiritual  consolation,  nor  alike  edify  the 
spectators. — Gen.  xlviii.  1-7. 

No  judge,  prophet,  or  prince  is  found  of  the  tribe  of  Iteuben, 
nor  any  person  of  renown,  only  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  were 
noted  lor  their  impious  rebellion  against  M.oaes. — Gten.  xlix.    *4. 
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Obsetite  the  displeasure  Jacob  foretells  their  posterity 
should  lie  under :  I  will  divide  them.  The  sentence  was  not 
reversed,  but  as  it  respects  Levi  it  was  converted  into  a  bless- 
ing. His  descendants  performed  an  acceptable  service  in  their 
tal  against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xzxiL 
Being  consecrated  to  God,  as  the  pnestljr  tribe,  they  were  in 
that  character  scattered  through  Israel.  But  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  was  deeply  criminal  in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  Num. 
xxT.  14.  8imeon*8  lot  lay  not  together,  and  was  so  strait, 
that  many  of  the  tribe  were  forced  to  disperse  in  quest  of  set- 
tlements and  subsistence.  It  is  said  that  numbers  of  this 
tribe  were  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  as  instructors  of 
diUdren,  for  tbeir  support. — Gen.  xlix  5-7. 

It  is  prophesied  that  Judah  should  be  victorious  and 
iuocessful  in  war,  that  it  should  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribes ;  not  only  in  itself  more  numerous  and  illustrious,  but 
having  a  dominion  over  them.  That  tribe  led  the  van  through 
the  wilderness,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Judges  i.  2. 
Tbat  it  should  be  a  strong  and  courageous  tribe,  and  so  quali- 
fied for  command  and  conquest.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  &c, 
Judah  is  compared,  not  to  a  lion  rampant,  always  tearing,  always 
raging,  always  ranging ;  but  to  a  lion  couchani,  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  his  power  and  success,  without  creating  vexa- 
tion to  others ;  this  is  to  be  truly  great.  That  it  should  be  the 
royal  tribe,  the  tribe  from  whicn  Messiah  the  Prince  should 
come.  Jacob  here  foresees  and  foretels  that  the  sceptre  should 
come  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  fulfilled  in  David,  on 
whose  family  the  crown  was  entailed.  That  8hiloh  should  be 
of  this  tribe ;  his  seed,  that  promised  seed,  in  whom  the  earth 
should  be  blessed ;  "  that  peaceable  and  prosperous  one,**  or 
"the  Saviour,"  so  others  translate  it,  he  shall  come  of  Judah. 
Thus  dying  Jacob,  at  a  great  distance,  saw  Christ's  day,  and 
it  was  bis  comfort  and  support  on  his  death-bed.  After  the 
eoming  of  the  sceptre  into  the  tribe  of  Judah,  it  should  continue 
in  that  tribe,  at  least  a  government  of  their  own,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  in  whom,  as  the  King  of  the  Church, 
and  the  great  High-Priest,  it  was  fit  that  both  the  priesthood  and 
the  royalty  should  determine.  From  David's  time  till  the 
captivity,  the  sceptre  was  in  Judah ;  afterwards,  there  were 
governors  of  that  tribe,  or  of  the  Levites,  who  adhered  to  it, 
till  Judea  became  a  province  of  the  Koman  empire  just  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  And  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
Jews  expressly  owned,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  Hence 
it  is  undeniably  inferred  against  the  Jews,  that  our  Lord 


Jesus  i*  He  th^t  sli'HiId  come,  and  tbat  we  are  to  look  for 
no  othcrr :  for  he  came  exactly  at  the  time  appointed.  Till 
Christ's  coming  Judsh  poeaessed  considerable  authority,  bnt 
after  hL*  cmeidxion  this  aathoritr  was  abridged,  and  before 
that  ceneration  had  passed  awar.  according  to  his  ezpreN 
predicnons.  Jerosaleni  was  destroyedL  the  Jewish  state  wai 
utterly  subverted,  and  all  distinctions  among  the  poor 
harrasse«i  remnant  were  confounded.  The  Jews  wer&  scattered 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  eighteen  hundred  years  they 
have  been  more  destitute  of  sceptre  and  lawgiver  than  even 
durini?  the  Babylonish  oapti\~ity.  This  consideration  has  pei^ 
piexed  many  Jews :  the  inquirv,  if  duly  considered,  must  proM 
them  mure  and  more. — Gen.  xlix.'  ^12. 

Here  we  have  Jacobus  prophecy  concerning  Zebulun,  that 
his  posterity  should  have  tneir  lot  upon  the  sea-coaat,  and 
should  be  merchants,  and  mariners,  and  traders  at  sea.  Thii 
was  fultilled  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  lot,  and 
tiie  bonier  of  Zebulun  went  up  toward  the  sea,  (Josb.xix.  11). 
Had  they  chosen  their  lot  themselves,  or  Joshua  appointed  it^ 
we  might  have  supposed  it  done  with  design  to  make  Jacob's 
words  good,  but  being  done  by  lot,  it  appears  that  that  was 
Divinely  disposed,  and  Jacob  di\'inely  inspired.  Concerning 
Ifsachar,  he  intermeddled  little  with  the  affairs  of  state  or  war. 
This  tribe  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  subsequent  history.  See, 
however,  1  Chron.  xii.  32.  Concerning  Gad,  Jacob  alliidea 
to  his  name,  which  signifies  a  troop,  and  foresees  the  character 
of  that  tribe,  that  it  should  be  a  warlike  tribe.  So  we  find, 
(1  Chron.  xii.  S),  the  Gadites  were  men  of  war  fit  for  the  battle. 
Tlie  situation  of  that  tribe,  on  tiie  other  side  of  Jordan,  would 
expose  it  to  the  incursions  of  its  neighbours,  the  Moabitea  and 
Ammonites ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  proud  of  their  strengh 
and  valour,  be  foretells  that  the  troops  ot  their  enemies  shoiud 
in  many  skirmishes  overcome  them  ;  yet,  that  they  might  not 
be  discouraged  by  their  defeats,  he  assures  them  that  they 
should  overcome  at  the  last ;  which  was  fulfilled  when,  in  Saul's 
time  and  David's,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  wholly 
subdued,  see  1  Chron.  v.  18,  &c.  Concerning  Asher,  that  it 
should  be  a  rich  tribe  replenished  not  only  with  bread  for 
necessity,  but  with  dainties,  and  these  exported  out  of  Asher 
to  other  tribes,  perhaps  to  other  lands.  His  inheritance 
bordered  upon  Curmel,  which  was  fruitful  to  a  proverb.— 
Gen.  xlix.  i:j.21. 

MosRS  wrote  or  revised  his  books  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan ; 
therefore^  in  tbcm^  beyond  Jordan  means  westward,  elsewhere 
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n  {he  Scriptures  it  generally  means  eastward.  A  tad  was 
between  the  Biver  Jordan  and  Jericho,  about  two  miles  from 
he  former,  and  three  from  the  latter. — G^n.  1.  10. 

Broeeit  spirits  most  be  bound  up  and  encouraged. 

Thosk  we  love  and  forgive,  we  must  not  only  do  well  for,  but 
pmk  kindly  to.— Oen.  1.  15-21. 

The  Phuaoh  in  whose  reign  Moses  was  bom  is  known  in 
eoend  history  by  the  name  of  Bameses  IV.,  sumamed  Meia- 
loan.  He  and  several  sovereigns  who  preceded  him,  caused 
lie  erection  of  many  of  the  most  stupendous  buildings  still 
■DEining  in  Egypt,  as  appears  by  inscriptions  upon  them 
iiich  have  been  lately  deciphered.  From  these  discoveries  it 
IE  been  ascertained  that  Bameses  IV.  reigned  sixty-six 
BEiB,  which  agrees  with  the  account  given,  Exod.  iv.  19,  that 
B  lived  till  long  after  Moses  had  retired  to  the  desert.  The 
irdiopaguB,  or  stone  coflin,  of  this  monarch  is  now  at  Paris, 
he  Pharaoh  who  reigued  when  the  Israelites  went  out  of 
gjpt  was  Bameses  v.,  named  Amenophis.  See  Home. — 
xod.  i.  8. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is,  that  Pharaoh's  daup^hter  had 
)  child  of  her  own,  and  tbat  she  was  the  only  child  of  her 
ther ;  BO  that  when  Moses  was  adopted  for  her  sou,  he  stood 
IT  for  the  crown. — Exod.  ii,  l-IO. 

The  original  states  only  "  to  wash  at  the  river  ;'*  her  object 
me  consider  was  to  wash  clothes.  In  thoxe  days,  that 
aployment  was  not  considered  degrading  even  to  kings' 
uighters,  as  appears  from  ancient  heathen  writers. — ^Exod 

5. 

Gob  guided  Moses  to  Midian ;  the  Midianites  were  of  the 
ed  of  Abraham,  and  retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
yaafi^  them,  so  that  he  might  have  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  com- 
rtEble  settlement  among  them.     And  through  this  country 

WES  afterward  to  lead  Israel,  with  which  he  now  had  an 
portamty  of  making  himself  acquainted. — ^Exod.  ii.  11-15. 
The  years  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  remarkably  divided  into 
ree  forties ;  the  first  forty  he  spent  as  a  prince  in  Pharaoh's 
[irt,  the  second  as  a  shepherd  in  Midian,  the  third  as  a  king 
Jeehurun.  This  appearance  of  God  to  Moses,  found  him 
iplored.  He  was  keeping  the  flock,  that  is,  tending  sheep, 
ir  Mount  Horeb.  This  was  a  poor  employment  for  a  man 
hiB  parts  and  education,  yet  he  rests  satisfied  with  it ;  and 
IB  learns  meekness  and  contentment  to  a  high  degree,  for 
ich  he  is  more  celebrated  in  sacred  writ  than  tor  ail  \i\a 
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Other  learning.  Moses  must  express  bis  reverence  and  veidi- 
ness  to  obey.  The  putting  oflT  toe  shoe  was  a  token  of  respect 
and  submission.  We  ought  to  approach  to  God  with  a  solemn 
pause  and  preparation  ;  and  thougti  bodily  exercise  alone  profits 
little,  yet  we  ought  to  gloriiy  God  with  our  bodies,  and  to  ex- 
press our  inward  reverence,  by  a  grave  and  reverent  behavioiir 
in  the  worship  of  God,  carefully  avoiding  ever^hing  that 
looks  light  and  rude,  and  unbecoming  the  service. — ^Exod. 
....  1-6. 

It  would  have  argued  little  wisdom  or  piety  in  Moses,  bad 
he  continued  feeding  his  flocks  without  noticing  the  astonishing 
miracle  before  him,  or  turning  aside  to  see  that  great  sighL 
With  how  much  guilt  and  folly,  then,  must  that  man  be  charge* 
able,  whom  the  rich  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  vainly 
solicit.— Exod.  iii.  16-22. — Buddicom. 

Or,  "  Except  by  a  mighty  hand."— Exod.  iii.  19.— -4.  Cfarfa. 
The  word  here  translated  borrow,  properly  means  ask  or 
demand. — Exod.  iii.  22. — Ilennj  and  Scott, 

The  bricks  here  described  were  made  of  clay,  with  straw 
intermixed,  to  bind  and  make  them  more  firm.  Dr.  Shaw 
describes  some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  made  of  bricks 
composed  of  clay,  mud,  and  straw  kneaded  together,  and  aft»r- 
warda  baked  in  the  sun.  Other  travellers  describe  most  ^the 
lioiiees  in  Egypt  as  built  of  the  same  material.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  ruin  does  not  fall  in  Lower  Egypt  as  in  other 
countries. — Exod.  v.  7. 

The  expression  "  uncircumcised "  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
express  any  kind  of  uusuitableness  which  there  may  be  in  any- 
thing to  answer  its  pro])er  purpose  ;  as  the  carnal  heart  and 
de])raved  nature  of  fallen  man  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
hcrvice  of  God,  and  to  the  purpobes  of  his  glory. — Exod.  vi 
10-18. 

Moses's  rod  at  Horeb  is  said  to  be  turned  into  "  nahash,"  a 
con)mon  ordinary  snake  or  serpent ;  but  when  he  casts  it  down 
before  Pharaoh,  it  becomes  *'  tanin,"  a  serpent  of  the  largest 
Ki/e,  perhaps  a  crocodile,  which  beast  the  E^'ptians  adored,  and 
to  whose  jaws  they  had  exposed  the  poor  Hebrew  infants  in 
the  river.— Exod.  vii.  10.   Lightfoot. 

All  the  ancient  versions,  and  best  modem  translators  render 
this,  "and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened." — See  ^'Jtefarm- 
erg'  Bihle''  Ac. — Exod.  vii.  13. — Henry  and  Scott. 

Tbavellevb  describe  the  water  of  the  !Nile  as  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  drink.  Ilarmer  says,  it  is  so  delicious  as  to  give 
fiii  increased  energy  to  the  ex  precision  Te8;^<:t\xi^tl^<^  E^-^bans 
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loitliing  it.  The  Egjrptians  every  year  sacrificed  one  or 
two  young  persona  to  this  river,  which  they  accounted  as 
■acred.— Ex(m1.  vii.  18. 

Fu£B,  or  swarms  of  various  sorts  of  noisome  insects,  but 
the  simby  or  dog-fiy,  appears  to  be  particularly  meant,  which 
at  one  part  of  the  year  so  prevails  in  some  districts  of  Upper 
Sifgrpt,  as  to  drive  the  cattle  to  madness,  and  causes  them  to 
run  wildly  about  till  they  die  exhautsted  by  fatigue.  They 
were  now  sent  in  winter,  a  time  when  tliey  do  not  appear  in 
natural  course. — £xod.  vii.  21. 

TiiiL  the  heart  is  renewed  by  the  grace  of  Gt>d,  the  impres- 
Bona  made  by  the  force  of  afidiction  do  not  abide ;  the  con- 
victiona  wear  off,  and  tbe  promises  that  were  given  are  forgotten. 
Till  the  disposition  of  the  air  is  changed,  what  thaws  in  the 
sun  will  freeae  a^n  in  the  shade.— Exod.  viii.  1-15. 

In  several  cities  of  Egypt  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  men 
by  burning  them  alive  in  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  the 
aahea  over  the  land,  believing  that  a  blessing  and  fertility 
would  therebv  be  procured.  It  is  siipposed  that  some  of  the 
lanelitea  had  been  thus  sacrificed. — Exod.  ix.  8. 

EoTPT  was  particularly  famed  for  the  growth  of  fiax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  was  the  general  dress  of  the 
people.     Boiled  means  risen  to  a  stalk. — Exod.  ix.  31. 

Locusts  are  insects  resembling  a  grasshopper,  but  larger, 
being  about  three  inches  in  length.  They  abound  at  times  in 
many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  fiying  in  vast  bodies  several 
miles  in  extent,  so  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  devouring  every 
sort  of  vegetation.  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  Morocco,  says 
that  he  has  seen  the  locusts  so  thick  upon  the  ground  while 
travelling,  as  to  cover  the  horses  hoofs. — See  Joel  ii. — 
Exod.  xi.  5. 

Db.  Shaw  says,  that  in  the  East,  most  families  grind  their 
wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two  portable  mill-stones  for 
that  purpose,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  turned  round  by  a 
small  handle  placed  in  the  rim.  Two  women  often  work 
together  at  the  same  mill,  one  sitting  opposite  the  other. 
— Bxod.  xi.  6. 

Th«  margin  has,  "  between  the  two  evenings."  The  Jews 
counted  a  double  evening ;  one  from  noon  till  three  o'clock ; 
the  other  from  that  time  till  sunset.  The  moment  between 
the  two  evenings,  therefore,  was  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
we  find  that  the  pure  and  perfect  lamb,  even  Jesus,  was  slain 
at  that  very  time,  called  the  ninth  hour,  (Luke  xxiii.  44).  How 
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undeniably  did  the  paschal  lamb,  riain  in  the  last  memeonUe 
night  of  Egyptian  bondaG;e,  refer  to  the  myBterioua  aacrifice  cf 
the  Lamb  of  God  !— Exod.  xii.  6.     Buddicom. 

"  J^iTTEB  herbs."  The  vulgate  renders  it,  with  wild  lettneei^ 
which  are  very  bitter.  By  the  Jewish  rulea  five  aorta  of  heibi 
might  be  eaten  on  this  occasion,  wild  lettuce,  endive,  horehound, 
tuiisy,  and  chicory.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  what  herba  weit 
used  at  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  See  OUL — ^Exod.  xiL  8. 
— Henry  and  Scott. 

''Eat  not  of  it  raw,"  or  not  roasted  enough.  In  soma 
nations  of  the  East  it  was,  and  still  is  customary  to  eat  fieah  in 
such  a  state ;  but  the  Israelites,  though  in  haste,  wereoautionad 
against  so  doing. — Exod.  xii.  9. 

TiTE  Egyptians  were  remarkable  for  their  load  cries  aad 
wailings  for  the  dead.  The  inmates  of  a  house  ahriekad, 
howled,  and  ran  about  as  if  frantic,  the  moment  any  person 
therein  expired.  When  **  all  the  first-bom  "  were  cut  oft',  then 
must  indeed  have  been  "  a  great  cry  in  Egypt." — Exod.  xii.  dO. 

The  Arabs  knead  their  dough  in  small  wooden  bowls,  which 
also  ser\'e  them  as  dishes  for  their  food. — Exod.  xii.  d4. 

The  children  of  Israel  having  obtained  their  dismission,  set 
forward  without  delay.  Their  Jiumber  was  about  six  hundred 
thousand  men:  considering  the  proportion  women  and  children 
in  general  bear  to  grown  men,  the  whole  company  could  not 
be  much  less  than  two  millions ;  an  immense  increase  from 
eevonty  persons,  in  little  more  than  two  hundred  yean. 
—Exod.  xii.  37-42. 

TiiTs  verse  stands  as  follows  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Greek  version : — 
"^\ow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  sojourned  in  the  laud  of  Canaan,  and  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  four  hundn»d  and  thirty  years."  Thia, 
doubtless,  is  the  tnie  reading,  and  removes  any  difficulties  aa 
to  this  text.  In  Gen.  xv.  13,  it  is  said  that  the  seed  of 
Abraham  should  be  strangers  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and  should 
H(Tve  them,  and  that  they  should  aiflict  them  four  hundred 
years.  The  two  j)a9sages  do  not  contradict  e-ach  other,  aa  in 
Gen. IV.,  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Isaac;  in 
Exod.  xii.  from  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years — the  children  of 
Israel  were  in  Egypt  also  two  hundred  and  fifteen  yeara. — 
Exod.  xii.  40. 

The  pa.sciial  Jamb  was  roasted  whole.    In  the  East,  at  the 
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prosent  day,  a  lamb  roasted  whole  is  not  an  uncommon  dish. 
— Exod.  xiL  46. 

CuiLDBEX  should  be  directed  and  encouraged  to  aak  their 
parents  questions  concerning  the  tilings  of  God ;  a  practice 
perhaps  of  all  others^  the  most  profitable  way  of  catechising ; 
and  parents  must  furnish  themselves  with  useful  knowledge, 
that  they  may  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  their 
inquiries.  If  ever  the  knowledge  of  God  cover  the  earth,  as 
the  waters  do  the  sea,  the  fountains  of  family  instruction  must 
firtt  be  broken  up.  We  should  all  be  able  to  show  cause  for 
what  we  would  do  in  religion. — Exod.  xiii.  11-16. 

MiHiAH  (or  Mary).— Exod.  xv.  1-21. 

Thb  Jews'  tradition  is  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  itself 
bitter.— Exod.  xv.  22-27. 

SavaBAL  stations  of  the  Israelites  are  still  pointed  out  with 
eoDnderable  appearance  of  probability.  At  Elim  some  of  the 
vella  remain  to  this  day,  and  a  number  of  palm-trees.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  point  out  a  place,  where  they 
uj  the  tent  of  Moses  stood.  There  is  a  well  of  water  at  a 
place  called  Howara,  answering  to  the  situation  of  Marah,  so 
tatter  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  it. 

Thxbx  is  in  sin,  not  only  an  infinite  mischief  done  to  the 
man,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  infatuation  that  surpasses 
all  description.  A  death  will  come  ou  the  spirit,  whicli  will 
be  perceived  and  felt  by  all  around:  yet,  when  the  most 
affectionate  friends  of  such  a  man  attempt  to  expostulate,  they 
often  find  him  not  only  insensible,  but  obstinate  and  stout- 
hesoted.  He  who,  like  Sampson,  the  champion  of  Israel,  lays 
his  head  in  the  lap  of  temptation,  will. rarely  rise  again  as  he 
lay  doT^-u ;  he  may  say,  *'  I  will  go  out,  as  at  other  times  before, 
aud  shake  myself:  out  he  wists  not  that  the  Lord  is  de- 
parted from  him!  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,  and 
ne  knoweth  it  not !  '* 

Thxt  called  it  '*  manna,  manhu,'*  which  in  English  means 
**  What  is  this  P"  It  was  i^leasant  food ;  the  Jews  say  it  was 
palatable  to  aU,  however  varied  their  tastes.— Exod.  xvi.  13-21. 
Let  no  man  leave  till  morning,  but  let  him  sleep  quietly, 
though  they  have  not  a  bit  of  bread  in  their  tent,  nor  in  all 
their  camp,  trusting  that  God,  with  the  following  day,  will 
bring  them  their  daily  bread.  It  was  surer  and  safer  in  God's 
storehouse  than  in  their  own,  and  would  thence  come  to  them 
sweeter  and  fresher.  See  here  the  folly  of  hoarding.  The 
manna  that  waa  hid  up  bf  aome,  who  thought  themBe\\ea 
iRZier  soi/  better  managera  than  their  neighboura,  and  Yi^o 
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would  provide  in  case  it  should  fail  next  day,  putriiied,  bied 
worms,  and  became  good  for  nothing.  That  proves  to  be  molt 
wasted  which  is  covetously  and  distrustfully  spared.  Such 
riches  are  corrupted,  (James  v.  2,  8). 

Am  omer  contained  about  five  pints,  English  measuxe. — 
Exod.  xvi.  10 

The  manna  is  called  spiritual  meat  (I  Cor.  x.  8),  becftuaeit 
was  typical  of  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things.     Chiiat 
himself  is  the  true  Manna,  the  Bread  of  Life,  of  which  this 
was  a  figure  (John  vi.  49).     The  Word  of  God  is  the  manna 
by  which  our  souls  are  nourished  (Matt.  iv.  4)     The  comforts 
of  the  Spirit  are  hidden  manna  (Eev.  ii.  17).    These  came 
from  heaven,  as  the  manna  did,  and  are  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul  while  we  are  n\  the  wildemeit 
of  tliis  world.     We  must  every  one  of  us  gather  for  ourselves, 
and  gather  in  the  morning  of  our  days — ^the  morning  of  our 
opportunities ;   which,  if  we  let  slip,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
gather.      The  manna   they   gathered  must  not  be  hoarded 
up,  but  eaten ;  thos^  who  have  received  Christ  must  by  faith 
live  upon  him,  and  not  receive  his  grace  in  vain.     There  was 
manna  enough  f(^r  all,  enough  for  each,  and  none  had  too 
much ;  so  in  Christ  there  is  a  complete  sufficiency,  and  do 
superfluity.     But  those  who  eat  manna  hungered  again,  died 
at  last,  and  with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased; 
whereas  they  that  feed  on  Christ  by  faith,  shall  never  nunger, 
and  shall  die  no  more,  aud  with  them  Grod  will  be  for  ever  well 
pleased.  The  Lord  evermore  give  us  this  bread !    Lotus  thank- 
fully welcome,  early  and  diligentlv  go  forth  together,  and  joyfully 
feed  upon  this  heavenly  provision.     Let  us  seek  eameKtly  for 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  turn  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  into  the  spiritual  nourishment  of 
our  souls  by  faith  and  love,  that  we  may  not  rest  in  barren 
notions,  nor  feed  on  worldly  vanities,   nor  satisfy  ourselvea 
with  former  Hupposed  experiences.     Living  upon  this  bread 
from  day  to  day,  in  attendance  on  all  the  means  of  grace,  we 
sliall  show  that  our  souls  are  thereby  nourished  in  all  holiness, 
and  fitted  for  all  obedience.     Thus  also  edifying  others  by  the 
way,  we  shall  in  «lue  time  arrive  at  the  heavenly  Canaan,  there 
to  feast  for  ever  on  the  rich  provisions  of  our  ^Father's  house 
above.— Exod.  xvi.  32-86. 

WiiEH  Moses  held  up  his  hand  in  prayer,  so  the  Chaldee 
explains,  Israel  prevailed;  but  when  he  let  down  hia  hand 
from  prayer,  Amalek  prevailed. — Exod.  xvii.  8-16 
DscLExaioif  in  religion  almost  m^wiiVA^'  \)e^\»  yel  tha 
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c-ioset.     If  private  prayer  be  discontinued,  or  lormally  made, 
the  life  of  God  within  u.swill  droop  in  proportion. — Buddicom. 

Hub  (according  to  Josephus)  was  Moaes's  brother-in-law, 
the  husband  of  Miriam. — Henry  and  Scott, 

Moses  was  famed  even  among  the  heathen  for  the  efficacy 
of  his  prayers.  iNumerius,  the  Pythagoric  philosopher,  says  of 
him  that  he  was  a  man  very  powerful  in  prayer  with  God. — 
Exod  zTii.  l\.—QilL 

Jbthbo  was  Abraham's  descendant  by  Keturah,  being  a 
Midiflaute. — Exod.  xvii.  7-12. 

Thx  Kenites  and  Bechabites  descended  from  Jetliro,  who 
in  after-timei  lived  among  the  Jews,  and  were  proselytes  to 
their  religion,  (Judges  i.  16;  1  Chron.  ii.55  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2). — 
Exod.  xviti.  13-27. 

It  is  computed  that  the  law  was  given  just  fifly  days  after 
the  Israelite  came  out  of  Egypt,  in  remembrance  of  which 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  observed  thf>  fH'tieth  day  after  the 
FasBOver ;  in  agreement  with  which,  the  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  the  Apostles,  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  after 
the  death  of  Christ.— Exod.  xix.  1—8. 

At  its  northern  extremity,  the  Eed  Sea  divides  into  two 
gnlfSy  forming  a  mountainous  peninsula,  to  parts  of  which  the 
names  of  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  given,  ana  are  still  applied. 
One  of  the  mountains  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  from  whence 
the  law  was  given,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebbel  Mousa, 
or  the  mountain  of  Moses.  Several  modern  travellers  have 
given  minute  descriptions  of  this  district.  The  mountain  was 
called  Sinai,  from  the  multitude  of  thorny  bushes  that  over- 
spread it. — ^Exod.  xix.  1. 

Lk  approaching  to  God,  we  must  never  forget  his  holiness 
and  greatness,  or  our  own  meanness  and  pollution.  Even 
upon  Mount  Sion  our  God  is  a  consuming  iire,  and  must  be 
worshipped  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  (Heb.  xii.  28), 
without  presumptuous  familiarity  or  vain  curiosity.  How, 
then,  shaU  we  approach  liim  upon  this  terrible  Mount  Sinai  ? 
Could  we  rush  uncalled  into  the  midst  of  lire,  tempest,  and 
earthquakes  ?  No  more  can  we  stand  in  judgment  before  him 
aeeoraing  to  the  tenor  of  his  righteous  law.  Happy  they  who 
have  felt  their  need  of  a  Mediator,  have  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Saviour — have  from  him  obtained  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sina — ^who  have  acceptance  with  God,  and  access  to  him — who 
have  received  the  law  from  his  gracious  hands,  disarmed  of  its 
terrors,  and  have  been  taught  by  his  grace  to  obey  and  \ovQ  *\t 
in  nncentf  and  in  truth. — Exod,  xix,  16-25. 
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A  MAN  ma^  take  away  the  life  of  another  undeaigoedly ;  but 
much  which  is  not  deemed  murder  by  the  laws  of  man  wQl  be 
considered  such  before  Ood.  Funous  paaaionBy  excited  bj 
provocutions  or  by  drunkenness,  are  no  excuse:  much  man 
atrocious  is  the  murder  committed  in  duels,  which  is  a  horrible 
effect  of  a  liaughty  revengeful  spirit.  All  fighting,  wbethor 
for  wagers,  for  renown,  or  out  of  anger  and  malice,  aie  vidl^ 
tions  of  this  command,  and  the  blood  shed  therein  is  murder. 
All  assaulting,  wounding  others,  or  assisting  therein,  is  hero 
forbidden.  To  tempt  men  to  vice  and  crimes  which  shoitan 
life  may  be  included.  Misconduct,  such  as  may  break  the 
heart,  or  shorten  the  lives  of  parents,  wives,  or  other  relationii 
is  a  breach  of  this  command.  The  spiritual  extent  of  tUi 
command  includes  the  revene^eful  or  covetous  wish  for  the 
death  of  others  ;  it  also  prohibits  all  envy,  malice,  hatred,  or 
anger,  all  provoking  or  insulting  language.  The  destructioii  of 
our  own  lives  is  included.  We  are  no  more  the  authors  or 
lords  of  our  own  life  than  of  that  of  others.  This  command- 
ment requires  a  spirit  of  kindness,  long-suffering,  and  forgive 
iiess,  witli  endeavours  to  preserve  the  life  and  save  the  soul  of 
every  human  being.— Exod.  xx.  13. 

TiiK  seveutli  commandment  concerns  our  own  and  our 
neighbour's  chastity.  We  should  be  as  much  afraid  of  that 
which  defiles  the  body,  as  that  which  destroys  it. — Exod.  zx. 
1-4. 

The  eighth  commandment  is  the  law  of  love  as  it  respects 
our  neighbour's  property.  Human  laws  punish  various  trails 
gressions  of  this  command ;  but  disobeoience  to  the  law  of 
Grod  will  be  punished,  whether  human  justice  reach  it  or  toX. 
Imposing  upon  the  ignorance,  credulity,  or  necessity  of  others; 
abuse  of  confidence,  extortion,  and  many  other  things,  are 
tranBgreji*8ions  of  God's  law,  though  scarcely  censured  in 
society.  Plunderers  of  kingdoms,  and  oppressors  of  millions, 
who  arc  above  human  justice,  will  be  included  in  this  sentencOi 
Defrauding  the  public,  whether  by  oppressive  rulers  or  by 
evading  payments  lawfully  required,  contracting  debts  without 
prospect  of  paying  them,  or  evading  payment  of  just  debts 
when  enabled  to  do  so,  all  extravagance,  unnecessary  subsist 
cnce  upon  charity,  squeezing  the  poor  in  their  wages  so  as 
scarcely  to  allow  them  to  subsist — all  these,  and  many  such 
like  things,  violate  the  s])iritual  meaning  of  this  command ; 
which  excludes  covetousness,  luxury,  and  the  pride  of  liie,  and 
requires  industry,  frugality,  and  contentedness — a  disposition 
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to  do  to  others,  in  respect  of  worldly  property,  as  we  would 
they  thouid  do  to  ub. — ^Exod  xx  15. 

"  He  Bball  serve  him  for  ever,"  as  long  as  he  lives,  op,  until 
tlie  year  of  jubilee,  if  there  were  one  before  his  death.— Gi7/. 
Ihe  boring  of  the  ear,  in  sign  of  servitude,  is  alluded  to  by 
hfiithen  writers,  as  customary  in  Syria,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries.—Exod.  xxi.  5,  6. 

God,  who,  by  his  providence,  gives  and  maintains  life,  by 
hia  kw  protects  it ;  so  that  mercy  showed  to  a  wilful  murderer 
is  real  cruelty  to  all  mankind  besides. — Exod.  xxi.  12-21. 

Ik  some  countries  it  still  is  the  law  that  if  an  animal  en- 
tnisted  to  the  care  of  any  one  die,  he  shall  bring  to  the  owner 
the  honcis,  or  hoof,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  show  that  he  had 
not  allowed  it  to  be  stolen  or  lost  by  his  carelessness. — Exod. 
xxii.  13. 

Thb  raiment  here  spoken  of  was  the  upper  garment  now 
called  the  hyke  among  the  Arabs ;  a  sort  ol  cloak,  about  six 
yards  long  and  two  wide,  in  which  they  wrap  themselves 
during  the  day  when  needful,  and  which  sen'es  them  as  bed- 
ding at  night. — Exod.  xxii.  26. 

The  word  "gods"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
princes  or  rulers. — Exod.  xxii.  28. 

Tux  word  rendered  "  countenance  "  signifies  to  adorn,  and 
seema  to  refer  to  the  arts  of  oratory  and  the  sophistry  of  law, 
by  which  the  badness  of  a  cause  is  varnished  over. — Exod. 
xxiii.  4. 

Thk  Jews  speak  of  this  angel  under  a  name,  Metatron, 
which  they  have  devised.  They  identify  him  with  the  Messiah, 
and  rightlV  ascribe  to  him  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Ihey  represent  him  as  performing  the  functions  of  a 
Mediator,  saving,  that  by  him  alone  we  have  access  to  God. 
Some  of  their  notions  respecting  him  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ix.  6  ;  and  they  represent  him  aa 
making  expiation  for  sin  when  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  taber- 
nacle diatinct  from  the  Levitical  tabernacle — by  the  terms  they 
nie  evidently  pointing  out  the  human  body,  in  which  the 
Angel  of  the  Presence  was  wont  to  appear,  and  in  which  he 
was  at  length  to  be  bom  as  an  infant.  The  views  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  are  so  remarkably  clear  on  this  point,  that 
while  we  admire  the  good  providence  of  God  in  having  so 
amply  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah  by  the  pre- 
dictions and  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were 
the  only  sources  whence  the  Babbins  could  derive  their  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  bliudness  of  the  chosen 
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])eople,  in  not  perceiving  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth. — Baher.  When  we 
recollect  the  many  Scriptures  which  call  an  angel  that  appeared 
to  the  people  of  God,  hy  the  names  of  Jehovah  and  iflohiiii, 
we  cannot  be  in  doubt  who  this  Angel  was,  who  had  power  on 
earth  to  for^ve  sins,  and  in  whom  was  the  name  of  Jehofah, 
(ver.  21.)— Exod.  xxiii.  20-33. 

The  Greek  version  is,  ''  Tliey  saw  the  place  where  the  GM 
of  Israel  stood,  and  what  was  under  his  feet  was  like  a  pave^ 
ment  of  sapphire,  and  in  clearness  like  the  appearance  of  the 
firmament  of  heaven." — Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

Mant  heatlien  nations  have  had  arks  or  chests  which  f3i0]f 
used  in  their  sacred  rites,  probably  imitated  from  the  ark  A 
the  Israelites.  The  shittim  wood  and  the  shittah  tree  (laaiah, 
xli.  19)  are  the  same. — Exod.  xxv.  10. 

TuE  word  translated  "  knop,"  in  the  original,  signifies  apple 
or  pomegranate.— Exod.  xxv.  31-40. — J.  Edward*, 

A  COABSE  sort  of  cloth,  made  from  goat's  hair,  is  iitill  lued 
for  a  covering  to  the  touts  in  the  East.  The  hair  of  the  goats 
of  Asia  is  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  European  goats.— 
Exod.  xxvi.  7. — Henry  and  Scott, 

Beaten  oil  was  the  purest  oil,  such  as  was  obtained  by 
bruising  the  olives,  without  putting  them  into  a  press. — 
Exod.  xxvii.20. 

Urim  and  Thummim  signify  li^ht  and  integrity. — ^Exod. 
xxviii.  15-30. 

The  mitre  for  the  high  priest  was  flat  upon  the  head  like  a 
turban.  That  of  the  other  priests  rose  up  in  the  middle  like  a 
high-crowned  hat. — Exod.  xxviii.  36. —  Gill. 

A  DEAL  signifies  a  part,  from  a  8axon  word  which  signifies 
to  di^-ide. — Exod.  xxix.  40. — Henry  and  ScM, 

The  tribute  was  half  a  shekel,  about  fifteen  pence  of  oar 
money.  The  rich  were  not  to  give  more,  nor  the  poor  less ;  to 
intimate  that  the  souls  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  alike  predoos, 
and  that  G^d  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  (Acts  x.  34;  Job 
xxxiv.  10).  In  other  offerings  men  were  to  give  according  to 
their  worldly  ability ;  but  this,  which  was  the  ransom  of  the 
soul,  must  be  alike  for  all.  The  rich  need  Christ  as  much  as 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  are  as  welcome  to  him  as  the  rich. 
The  souls  of  all  are  of  equiil  value,  equally  forfeited,  and  all 
equally  need  a  ransom.  This  was  the  tribute-money  which 
Christ  paid,  (Matt.  xvii.  24).  Both  rich  and  poor  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-ser\ice,  because  both  were 
to  have  like  interest  in  it,  and  bene^t  by  it.    In  Christ  and 
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hii  ordinances,  rich  and  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker,  the  Ijord  Christ  is  the  Bedeemer  of  them  hoth,  (Prov. 
xxii.  2).— Exod.  xxi.  11-16. 

To  this  law  David  alludes,  (Ps.  xxvi.  0),  "  I  will  wash  mine 
hinds  in  innocency,  bo  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord." — 
Bxod.  XXX.  17-21. 

The  word  "  pure"  properly  denotes  fluid,  which  is  the  best 
■ort  of  ni3rrrh. — ^Exod.  xzx.  23. 

Thb  condnct  of  Moses  shows  us  that  eminent  persons  should 
avoid  ostentation ;  and  ratber  conceal  than  make  a  boast  of 
their  attainments  and  endowments.  Also  that  they  should 
aeeommodate  themselves  to  the  capacities  of  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  thus  endeavour  to  abate  envy  by  condescension, 
being  content  with  that  honour  which  cometh  from  God.  Let 
sU  uat  art,  and  all  that  learning,  be  vailed,  which  tend  to 
amusement  rather  than  edification. — Exod.  xxxiv.  28-35. 

SxAXL  mirrors  still  form  a  part  of  the  dress  of  eastern  women. 
Bzod.  xxxviii.  8. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  would  be  inclined  to 
briDg  ofierings  to  the  Lord.  The  very  light  of  nature  directs 
man,  some  way  or  other,  to  do  honour  to  his  Maker,  and  to 
pay  him  homage  as  his  Lord.  Bevealed  religion  supposes 
natural  religion. — Lev.  i.  1,  2. 

What  is  done  in  reli^on,  so  as  to  please  G^od,  must  be 
done  by  no  other  constraint  than  that  of  love.  It  must  be 
offered  ai  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  brazen  altar  of 
burnt  offerings  stood,  which  sanctified  the  gift,  and  not  else- 
where ;  he  must  offer  it  at  the  door,  as  one  unworthy  to  enter, 
and  acknowledging  that  there  is  no  admission  for  a  sinner  into 
covenant  and  communion  with  God,  but  by  sacrifice. — Lev.  i. 
3-9. 

The  oven  here  mentioned  probably  was  only  an  earthen 
vessel  in  which  the  fire  was  made;  and,  when  heated,  the 
dou^h  was  applied  to  the  outside  in  thin  cakes,  or  wafers. 
Such  ovens  are  now  used  by  the  Arabs. — Lev.  ii.  4. 

Axoxo  the  ancients  salt  was  a  symbol  of  friendship. — Lev. 
'±  12-16. 

Ears  of  com,  hastily  dried  before  the  fire,  are  still  used  as 
food  by  the  poor  in  the  eastern  nations,  (2  Kings  iv.  42). — 
Lev.  ii.  14. 

Boies  of  the  eastern  sheep  are  remarkable  for  large  tails ; 
peoes  of  board  are  often  fastened  to  them  to  secure  them  from 
mjory.  The  &t  of  these  tails  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
Ladolf  mentions  that  they  sometimes  weigh  from  twelve  to 
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fourtkvn  pounds ;  other  writers  mentioa  a  larger  weight— 
Lex.  i:..  i>. 

Titi:  Jews  relate  that  the  fire  upon  the  altar  never  went  out 
li'.l  rite  v.-Uf'ti^-itv  in  Babylon. — Lev.  vi.  18. 

li  L\  K  «.iv  ii  the  fat«  the  strength  and  vigour  of  jour  ^iriti^ 
the  lv>r  of  your  endeavours.  Do  not  leave  the  wont  yon 
h:ive  to  hiui^ihe  dregs  of  your  time  at  night  when  deepj. 
Ke^erxo  ;kvvo  of  your  good  hours  to  God.  With  such  drowij 
eacndvvs  Gvm  will  not  be  well  pleased.  Take  heed  of  aooonn^ 
uu;  the  I'ukkI  oi^  the  peace^ffenng  a  common  thing.  Let  ths 
bUKHi  of  Christ  be  sacred  and  precious  to  you.  Drestdfiil  indeed 
is  (.vmompt  of  Christ,  contempt  of  the  Gospel;  df  those  g^ 
tidiUi^i,  auvl  of  that  soul-iedeeming  blood.  To  you  that  b^ 
lieve,  iei  Christ  be  precious. — Lev.  vii.  11-34. — Maiker. 

Lkt  us  remember  timt  in  this  sinful  world  we  are  contract 
iui;.  no  wrtMnouial,  but  moral  pollution  every  day;  and  exoe]A 
we  are  wutihuaily  washing  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
uuclcaunesis,  we  can  have  no  fellowship  wdth  a  holy  Qod  on 
earth,  or  aduiissiou  into  a  holy  heaven. — Lev.  viL  11. — Maurg 

KiriNi}  s\viuo*s  flesh  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  tendency  to 
promoic  the  leprosy. —  T.  H.  Home. 

Most  o(  the  ceVemony  peculiar  to  this  case  was  about  the 
ti\*8pass-ottVriui;,  the  lamb  for  which  was  offered  first.  Aud 
Wsiiles  the  usual  rites  with  which  the  trespass-offering  was 
otl't'i\Hl,  some  of  the  blood  was  to  be  put  upon  the  leper  thst 
was  to  be  deauDed.  Several  of  these  ceremonies  were  the 
Mime  as  those  used  in  the  consecration  of  a  priest,  (c.  viii.) 
wliidi  mii;lit  teach  them  a  salutary  but  a  humiliating  lesscm. 
Tlie  puritioatiou  of  a  cleansed  leper  was  as  the  consecration  of  a 
priest ;  the  consecration  of  a  priest  as  the  purification  of  a 
le|H*r.—  Lev.  xiv.  10-32. — Henry  and  Scott. 

\'Aitious  opinions  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  word 
AKa7.eI.  here  translated  "  8cai)e-poat,"  which  name  appears 
pnMKM'ly  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  let  go,  or  dismissed; 
It  thus  ex])re88e8  the  evident  meaning  of  the  type.  There  are 
several  traces  of  this  sacrifice  in  the  relis;ious  exercises  of 
heatlieu  nations,  particularly  in  the  dismissalof  a  horse  among 
the  ancient  Hindoos.— Lev.  xvi.  8. 

Tjib  word  here  translated  devils,  means  "rough  or  haiiy 
ones,**  and  is  used  to  denote  he-goats,  in  which  form  the 
demons  or  false  gods  of  the  heathen  were  often  represented^-* 
Lev.  zvii.  7. 

Ti/Jif  neutmce,   which  contains  an  \]ni^t\KD&  iautl^  had 
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exi?teil  in  tlie  writings  of  Moses,  for  three  thousanJ  years 
betore  the  attention  of  any  philosopher  was  drawn  to  the 
subject.  That  the  blood  actually  possesses  a  living  principle, 
and  that  the  life  of  the  whole  body  is  derived  from  it,  is  a 
doctrine  of  revelation ;  and  the  experiments  of  the  most  accu- 
late  anatomists  have  strongly  confirmed  it.  The  proper  circu^ 
laiian  of  this  important  fluid  through  the  whole  human  system, 
was  first  taught  oy  Solomon  in^figurative  language,  (Eccles.  xii. 
6).  It  was  discovered,  or  demonstrated  by  Dr.  liar>*ey,  a.d. 
1G28,  though  some  Italian  philosophers  had  the  same  notion  a 
little  before.  This  accurate  anatomist  first  fully  revived  the 
Moaaic  notion  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  and  established  by  Dr.  John  Hunter. — Lev. 
xrii.  11. — Greenfield, 

Wx  are  commanded  to  rebuke  our  neighbours  in  love,  ver. 
17.  Kather  rebuke  him  than  hate  him,  for  an  injury  done  to 
thyself.  If  we  apprehend  that  our  neighbour  has  any  way 
wronged  us,  we  must  not  conceive  a  secret  grudge  against 
him,  speaking  to  him  neither  bad  nor  good,  as  the  manner  of 
some  IS,  w^ho  conceal  their  displeasure,  till  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  full  revenge,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  We  must  rather,  with 
the  meekness  of  wisdom,  endeavour  to  convince  our  brother  of 
the  injury,  reason  the  case  with  him,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
disgust  conceived.  This  is  the  rule  our  Saviour  gives  in  this 
case,  (Luke  xvii.  3.) — Lev.  xix. — Henry  and  Scott. 

Moloch  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol  worshipped  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  intended  for  a  representation  of 
the  sun.  To  this  idol  children  were  sometimes  ofiei-ed  as 
sacrifices.  A  hollow  image  of  vast  size  was  made  of  iron ;  it 
was  heated  with  great  fires  beneath,  and  the  children  being 
put  into  its  arms,  were  burned  to  death,  while  their  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  musical  instruments.  At  other  times 
the  children  were  only  passed  through  the  fire,  or  between  two 
fires.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  by  rites  connected  with  fire, 
may  be  traced  in  the  heathen  rites  of  most  nations.  Some 
traces  of  this  may  be  found  among  the  popular  superstitions  of 
our  own  land.  In  Ireland  it  is  yet  customary  in  some  parts, 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  to  pass  young  children  through  the  olaze 
of  a  fire,  kindled  in  the  open  air ;  but  not  so  as  to  injure  them 
intentionally,  though  accidents  sometimes  occur.  In  India, 
the  devotees  walk  barefoot  over  glowine  embers  for  a  consider- 
able distance.    The  *'  passing  through  the  fire,"  (ch,  xviii  1\^ 
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eeems  to  have  resembled  these  rites,  and  not  to  have 
always  attended  with  the  destruction  of  life.— Ler.  xx.  1-8. 

TuEBE  is  many  a  healthful,  beautiful  soul  lodged  in  a  ftebky 
deformed  body. — Lev.  xxi.  21. 

It  is  very  obser\'able,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead  on  the  very  day  that  the  first-fruits  were  offered,  to  shov 
that  he  was  the  substance  of  this  shadow. — Lev.  xxiii.  4-14^ 

The  priests  were  to  give  notice  of  the  solemnities,  and  to 
call  together  the  holy  convocation  by  the  sound  of  the  tmmpet 
They  would  have  to  calculate  the  seasons  of  the  annual  feMti, 
for  the  Jewish  year  consisted  only  of  twelve  moons,  bo  that  it 
was  about  eleven  days  short  of  the  complete  or  solar  year,  and 
therefore  an  additional  month  must  have  been  reckoned  or 
intercalculated  every  second  or  third  year,  that  the  fifteeoth 
day  of  the  first  month  might  fall  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  first-fruits  could  be  offered.  The  Jewish  ecclesiaitiod 
year  began  on  difierent  days  in  our  March  and  April.  By  this 
the  festivals  were  calculated.  The  Jewish  civil  year,  nwd  in 
computations  for  common  purposes,  began  in  September  or 
October. — Lev.  xxiii.  4. 

Tile  harvest  time  in  Judea  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  June. — Lev.  xxiii.  10. 

Each  cake  contained  about  a  peck  of  fiour. — Lev.  ixiv.  5. 

Before  the  congregation  stoned  him,  the  witnesses  were  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.  The  Jews  say  that  this  was 
used  in  the  execution  of  no  criminals  except  blasphemera. — 
Lev.  xxiv.  10-23. 

The  Sabbatical  vear  began  in  September,  at  the  end  of 
harvest,  tiie  seventh  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  The 
Jews  say,  they  began  not  to  reckon  for  the  Sabbatical  year  till 
they  bad  completed  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  which  was  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Joshua ;  the  seventh  year  after  that  was  the 
first  Sabbatical  year,  and  so  the  fiftieth  year  was  the  jubilee. — 
Lev.  XXV.  1-7. 

The  difierent  sorts  of  idols  to  which  false  worship  was  paid, 
ore  here  mentioned.  A  standing  image  (margin,  "pillar"), 
means  one  of  tlio»e  pyramidal  or  conical  forms  still  reverenced 
in  India. — Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

Those  are  hasting  apace  to  their  own  ruin,  who  begin  to 
think  it  below  tbein  to  be  religious.  Those  who  ca**t  off  the 
fear  of  God,  expose  themselves  to  the  fear  of  everything  else. 
— ^Lev.  xxvi.  14-39. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  appears  to  ha^-e  been 
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Selected  from  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, which  was  about  490  years.  The  captivity  lasted 
sevoitj  yean,  a  period  equal  to  the  neglected  Sabbatical  years. 
This  is  particularly  referred  to,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. — Lev.  xxvi. 

Thx  meaning  is,  that  a  devoted  thing,  whether  it  be  man  or 
beut,  shall  continue  as  a  devoted  thing  till  death — ^it  shall 
not  be  redeemed,  but  shall  die  in  that  devoted  state ;  not  that 
it  should  be  put  to  death  because  it  was  devoted. — Lev.  xxvii. 
29. 

Thb  method  of  separating  the  tenth  of  cattle  was,  for  a  man 
to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  cattle  enclosure  \^ith  a  rod  or 
pole  in  his  hand,  with  ochre  or  some  colour  upon  it,  and  as 
the  animals  passed  out,  he  let  it  fall  upon  every  tenth  beast, 
so  as  to  mark  it,  and  that  animal  was  taken,  whether  good  or 
bad. — Lev.  xxvii.  32. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the  middle  lamp  was 
Kofated  from  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-offeriug,  and  the 
other  lamps  firom  it. — Num.  viii.  1-4. 

Wb  should  not  indulge  ourselves  in  any  desire,  which  we 
cannot  in  faith  turn  into  prayer. — Num.  xi.  4-9. 

PococK,  and  other  travellers  mention  that  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  the  diet  of  the  common  people  in  £g}'pt 
consists  almost  entirely  of  fish  and  vegetables.  The  quantity 
of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  onions  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  is  very  great,  and  they  are  much  superior  in  flavour  to 
those  of  Europe. — Num.  xi.  5. 

Ws  must  not  be  fonKard  to  condemn  and  silence  those  who 
diffSer  from  us,  as  if  they  did  not  follow  ChriBt,  because  thev  do 
not  follow  him  with  us,  (Mark  ix.  38).  Shall  we  reject  those 
whom  Christ  has  owned,  or  restrain  any  from  doing  good, 
because  they  are  not  in  everything  of  our  mind  ?  Let  the 
example  of  Moses  be  imitated  by  those  in  power ;  let  them 
not  despise  the  advice  and  assistance  of  others,  but  desire  it, 
and  be  thankful  for  it,  not  coveting  to  monopolize  wisdom  and 
power.  They  who  are  wisely  zealous  for  God*s  glory,  and 
truly  love  the  souls  of  men,  will  rejoice  in  the  increase  of 
useml  instruments,  though  they  should  rival  and  eclipse  them- 
selves, (John  iii.  26-30).— Num.  xi.  24  30. 

The  Jewish  writers  undertitand  the  expression,  "  two  cubits 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  as  though  they  flew  at  that  height 
firom  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  caught  without  difficulty.  Ten 
homers  contain  more  than  eighty  bushels. — Num.  xi.  31. 

Thb  wilderness  of  Zin  must  not  be  confounded  ^ith  t\ie 
^IderaeM of  ifiu,  (Exod,  xvL  1,)  The  iatter  waa  near  tlie^i^ 
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Sea,  and  not  far  from  Egypt.  The  former  was  on  the  borden 
of  Canaan,  the  district  called  by  modem  travellers  Bl  Ohor 
and  El  Arabs,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Ked  Sea.  —Num.  xiii.  21. 

Caleb  signifies  "  all  heart."— Num.  xiii.  26^3. 
TiiosE  who  do  not  trust  Gtod  are  continually  vexing  theii^ 
selves.    The  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  dei^ — Num.  ziv. 
1-4. 

The  marginal  reading  for  "  defence"  is  shadow,  which  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  This  metaphorical  ex- 
pression is  common  in  the  East  to  denote  protection  or  suppoii^ 
and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  hot,  sultry  climates. — Ifum. 
xiv.  9. 

KoRAH  was  nearly  related  to  Moses ;  they  were  brotheis' 
children,  (Exod.  vi.  18). — Num.  xvi.  1-11. 

If  others  fail  in  their  duty  to  us,  that  does  not  discharge  us 
from  our  duty  to  them,  nor  take  away  the  obligations  we  aie 
under  to  seek  their  welfare. — Num.  xvi.  lG-22. 

It  was  customary  in  ancient  times  for  those  in  authority  to 
carry  a  rod  or  staff  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  This  was  the  ongin 
of  the  sceptres  peculiar  to  princes. — Num.  xvii.  2. 

Bisuop  Hall  here  observes,  that  fruitfulness  is  the  best 
evidence  of  a  Divine  call. — Num.  xvii.  8-13. 

Scandalous  maintenance  makes  scandalous  ministers.— 
Num.  xviii.  8-19. 

As  salt  was  added  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  not  only  to 
give  them  a  relish,  but  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction  and 
decay,  it  became  the  emolem  of  incorruptibility  and  perma- 
nence. Hence  a  covenant  of  salt  signified  an  everlasting  cove> 
nant. — Num.  xviii.  19. — A.  Clarke, 

The  accounting  those  as  polluted  who  touched  dead  bodies, 
has  been  found  to  prevail  among  many  heathen  nations  at  the 
present  day. — Num.  xix.  11-22.— ^«ity  and  Seott 

Many  heathen  nations  have  believed  that  some  persons  had 

Sower,  by  the  peribmiance  of  certain  rites,  to  devote  others  to 
estruction.  Several  instances  are  recorded  in  history.  The 
Bomans  had  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  perform  these 
ceremonials. — Num.  xxii.  6. 

There  are  many  among  ourselves  who  may  be  able  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  sound  religion,  and  to  make  nice  and 
accurate  distinctions  in  its  doctrines,  while  thev  detect  the 
ignorance  and  gross  mistakes  of  others,  yet  feel  nothing  in 
themselves  of  the  influence  of  real  piety.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered  tiiat  godliness  consists  not  bo  mucli  in.  Sb  tt^«lem.  of  right 
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notioDBy  MB  in  hoW  and  spiritual  affections,  regulating  the 
whde  conduct. — ^^um.  xxiii.  11-80. — Robinson, 

Pekhaps  this  prophecy  of  Balaam,  one  of  the  children  of 
the  East,  concerning  a  star  that  should  arise  out  of  Jacob,  as 
the  indication  of  a  sceptre  arising  in  Israel,  gave  occasion  to 
the  wise  men,  who  were  of  the  East,  to  inquire  for  him  that 
was  bom  King  of  the  Jews,  (Matt.  ii.  2). — Num.  xxiv.  15-25. 
— Menry  and  SeotL 

Chittiic  usuallj  means  the  islands  and  maritime  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean,   as  Greece,  Italy,   Crete,  <&c. — Num. 

EDT.  24. 

Lbti  was  Gt>d*s  tribe ;  a  tribe  that  was  to  have  no  inherit 
anoe  like  the  rest,  but  by  itself.  So  it  had  been  numbered  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  therefore  it 
came  not  under  the  sentence  passed  upon  all  then  numbered, 
that  none  of  them  should  enter  Canaan,  but  Caleb  and  Joshua ; 
for  of  the  Levites  that  were  not  numbered  with  them,  nor 
were  to  go  forth  to  war,  Eleazar,  probably  Ithamar,  and 
perhaps  others,  who  were  above  twenty  years  old  then,  entered 
Canaan,  (Josh,  x^-ii.  4.  xxi.  8). — Num.  xxvi.  57-62. 

AicouNTiKQ  to  £37,869  16s.  6d.  of  our  money. — Num. 
xxxi.  52. 

The  land  of  Canaan,  usually  so  called,  lies  between  latitude 
81°  and  33°  80'  N.,  and  longitude  85°  and  37°  E.  From  the 
city  of  Don  in  the  north,  to  Beersheba  in  the  south,  it  is  about 
WO  miles  in  length ;  and  its  width,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  is  about 
90  miles.  What  is  here  meant,  and  what  is  properly  called 
the  land  of  Canaan,  as  here  described,  extends  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  river  Jordan,  and  is  about  iifty  miles  in 
width ;  but  in  that  only  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled. 
According  to  the  best  calculations,  the  country  allotted  to  the 
twelve  tribes  contained  14,976,000  acres.  As  tlie  number  of 
men  at  the  last  enumeration  before  they  entered  Canaan,  see 
ch.  xxvi.,  was  600,000,  more  than  twenty-one  acres  might  be 
allotted  to  each,  and  even  then  more  than  2,000,000  of  acres 
would  remain  for  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  the  princes  of  the 
tribes,  or  any  other  purpose.  Such  an  allotment,  in  a  country 
so  fertile  as  Canaan  undoubtedly  was  in  former  times,  with 
the  simple  methods  of  life  then  used,  and  the  &mall  number  of 
unproductive  animals  then  kept,  would  maintain  a  far  larger 
population  than  was  settled  in  it. — ^N  um.  xxxiv. 

MUBJ>EB  in  all  its  forms,  and  under  all  disguises,  pollutes t\\e 
land;  bo  that  notbing  but  the  blood  of  the  luurderer,  whatever 
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be  Lis  rank  or  quality,  can  cleanse  it.  Alas !  that  miaeriptiixil 
and  absurd  distinctions,  and  concessions  to  the  mOTiina  of 
proud,  ungodly  men,  should  cause  so  many  atrociolu  muiden, 
under  the  name  of  duels,  &c.,  to  pass  unpuniBhed. — Num. 
XXXV.  9-34. 

The  Jewish  \vriters  relate  many  particnlars  beautifully  illiia- 
trative  of  this  institution.  The  cities  were  placed  on  emmaieei 
affording  a  plain  direction  to  the  fugitive  as  he  fled  towaidi 
them.  The  roads  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  objects  of  spedil 
care  and  scrupulous  attention.  They  were  about  fiftj^ix  Ibe^ 
in  breadth,  smooth,  and  even,  that  no  impediment  might 
delay  the  man-slayer.  Bridges  were  erected  where  the  ways 
crossed  a  brook  or  river.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  inspected 
them  yearly,  on  a  certain  day,  and  repaired  them  diligent^. 
Stones  were  erected  at  every  cross-road,  with  the  weloome 
term,  Eefuge,  llefuge,  inscribed  upon  them  in  hu^  and  plaill 
characters.  The  gates  of  the  city  stood  open  ni^t  and  dar; 
to  have  closed  them  under  any  circumstances  might  have  de- 
feated the  end  for  which  the  appointment  was  made.  Ooee 
entered  within  those  walls  of  refuge,  the  citizens  were  under 
the  necessity  of  receiving  and  accommodating  the  fugitire,  who 
was  permitted  to  know  no  real  want  till  the  time  of  his  trial 
came.  No  weapon  was  allowed  to  be  made  within  the  city. 
They  were  appointed  equally  for  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite^ 
without  difference,  distinction,  or  partiality. — Buddieom, 

The  Greek  interpreters  called  it  Deuteronomy,  which  rig^ 
nifies  the  second  law ;  or,  a  second  edition  of  the  law ;  not 
with  amendments,  for  there  needed  none,  but  with  additions, 
for  the  further  direction  of  the  people. — Beut.  Frefaee. 

"  The  Eed  Sear  The  reader  will  obser\'e  the  word  "  Sea" 
is  ia  italic)^,  not  being  in  the  original,  which  is  only  Zuph,  or 
rather  Suph :  see  the  marginal  reading.  The  lied  Sea  is  cdled 
in  Hebrew  Yam  Suph,  which  probably  led  to  this  rendering. 
It  cannot  be  correct,  as  the  Israelites  were  then  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  very  far  from  the  Bed 
Sea. — Deut.  i.  1. 

The  siiu,  in  Hebrew,  is  called  sheinesh,  which  signifies  a 
servant. — Deut.  iv.  1-23. 

When  we  hear  the  Word  of  God,  we  must  set  ourseh'eB  to 
learn  it,  that  we  may  have  it  ready  to  use  upon  all  occasions; 
and  what  we  have  learned,  we  must  put  in  practice,  for  that  is 
the  end  of  hearing  and  learning ;  not  to  fill  our  heads  with 
notions,  or  our  mouths  with  talk,  but  to  rectify  and  direct  our 
afkctiouB  and  conversations. — Dent.  \.  1-^. 
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The  original  reason  for  hallowing  the  Sabbath,  taken  from 
God's  resting  from  the  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day,  is 
not  here  mentioned. — Deut.  v.  6-22. 

What  is  good,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  let  it  be  commended. — 
Dent.  T.  23-33. 

Ob,  ^  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah."  On 
this  passage  the  Jews  laj^  great  stress,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
passages  they  write  upon  their  phylacteries.  On  the  word 
Elohim  (here  translated  God),  Simeon  ben  Jarchi  says,  '*  Come 
and  see  the  mystery  of  the  word  Elohim ;  there  are  three  de- 
grees, and  each  degree  is  by  itself  alone,  and  yet  they  are  aJl 
ODe,  and  joined  together  in  one,  and  are  not  divided  from  each 
other."— Dent.  vi.  ^.—Greenfield. 

Taks  all  occasions  to  discourse  with  those  about  thee  of 
Divine  things ;  not  of  unrevealed  mysteries,  or  matters  of 
doubtfnl  disputation,  but  of  the  plain  truths  and  laws  of  God, 
and  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace. — Deut.  vi.  7. 

No  change  of  condition  will  cure  a  disposition  to  murmur 
and  fret. 

Wb  most  remember  that  books  were  not  common  then,  as 
in  our  country  at  the  present  day.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
fixed  upon  the  posts  of  the  houses  and  the  gates  among  the 
Jews  in  later  times  were,  Deut.  vi.  ii-d ;  xi.  13-20.  The  parch- 
ment on  which  these  portions  were  inscribed,  was  rolled  up  and 
put  in  a  cane,  or  small  leaden  tube,[the  word  "  Shaddai"  having 
Men  written  on  the  roll,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  tube  through 
which  it  appeared.  These  tubes  they  considered  ought  to  be 
nailed  upon  all  their  doors.  The  phylacteries  in  later  ages 
have  only  been  worn  by  the  Jews  in  time  of  prayer.  Exod.  xiii. 
1-10,  and  11-16,  have  also  been  used  for  these  inscriptions. 
They  degenerated  into  superstitious  charms;  but  originally 
th^  were  fixed  up  so  that  they  might  be  read  and  impart  in- 
struction.— Deut.  vi.  9. 

The  sacrificing  of  their  children  to  idols  was  sometimes 
carried  to  a  very  dreadful  extent  by  the  heathen.  When  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  one  of  the  ancient 
nations  of  Canaan,  were  besieged  by  Agathodes,  they  sacrificed 
two  hundred  children  of  their  noblest  families.  In  England, 
in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  number  of 
children  were  enclosed  in  a  large  idol  made  of  wicker-work, 
and  burned  alive. — Deut.  xii.  31. 

It  was  usual  for  courts  of  judgment  among  all  eastern 
nations  to  be  held  in  the  gates.  Purswmt  to  this  law,  beaidc 
the  great  sanAedr/m  that  eat  at  the  sanetunry,  consiBting  oi 
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eevcDty  elders  and  a  preBident,  there  \raa  in  the  large  citie% 
Buch  as  had  in  them  auove  a  Imndred  and  twenty  ikmiliea,  a 
court  of  twenty-three  judges ;  in  the  smaller  cities,  a  court  of 
three  judges.  See  this  law  revived  by  Jehoahaphaty  (2  Chron. 
xix.  5-8). — Deut.  xvi.  18. — Henry, 

AViiATETER  is  directly  repugnant  to  sense,  to  the  light  and 
law  of  nature,  and  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  written  IVord,  ve 
may  be  sure  is  not  that  wliich  the  Lord  has  apoken. — ^DiBiit 
xvi'ii.  15-22. 

The  principal  circumstance  in  this  description  is,  the  likenen 
to  IMoses.  ^ot  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets  was  a  lawgiW| 
not  even  David ;  the  kinglv  oilice  in  J udea  was  only  ezecutive. 
The  Divine  law  admitted  neither  addition  nor  diminution. 
Our  Lord  Je.^^us  Christ  is  the  only  Jewish  prophet,  who  hu 
been,  like  Moses,  the  founder  of"  a  new  law. — ^Deut.  xriiL 
18.— J:  p.  i^niih. 

If  we  duly  regarded  the  golden  rule  of  "  doing  to  othera  aa 
we  would  they  sliould  do  unto  us/'  many  particular  pxecqyta 
might  be  omitted. — Deut.  xxii.  1-4. 

Our  eye  should  be  single,  our  heart  simple,  and  our  b^ 
haviour  all  of  a  piece. — Deut.  xxii.  5-12. 

That  some  parts  and  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  naed 
improperly  by  pernons  of  impure  minds,  is  no  argument 
against  its  Divine  authority,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  laj 
that  the  sun  was  not  created  by  the  Almighty,  because  iti 
light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  in  per()etrating  the  crimea 
they  have  meditated. — T.  R,  Home, 

The  com  in  the  East,  being  ground  from  day  to  day  in 
small  hand-mills  for  the  use  of  each  familv,  the  millstone  waa 
an  indispensable  utensil  in  every  house. — l)eut.  xxiv.  6. 

A  oiiEAT  many  precepts  have  not  any  particular  penalty 
annexed  to  them,  the  violation  of  most  of  which,  according  to 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Jews,  was  punished  by  aeourgiDg; 
f  cm  which  no  person *s  rank  or  quality  exempted  him,  if  he 
were  a  delinquent.  The  Jews  say,  that  while  execution  ww 
doing,  the  chief  judge  read  with  a  loud  voice  Deut.  zxviiL 
58,  59,  and  xxix.  9,  and  concluded  with  those  words,  (Ftau 
Ixxviii.  38)  :  "  But  he,  being  full  of  com])assion,  forgave  their 
iniquity."  But  the  number  of  stripes  never  should  exceed 
forty.  Forty  save  one  was  the  common  usage  (2  Cor.  xi.  24). 
It  seems  they  always  gave  Paul  as  many  stripes  aa  they  ever 
gave  to  any  malefactor  whatsoever.  They  abated  one,  either 
for  fear  of  fiaving  miscounted,  though  one  of  the  jui^ea  waa 
apiyointed  to  number  the  stripes  •,  or  becovvae  tW^-  ^'oula  never 
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Eo  to  the  utmost  rigour ;  or  becaase  the  execution  was  usuaUj 
iona  with  a  whip  of  three  lashes,  so  that  thirteen  stripes, 
Bach  (Hie  being  coimted  for  three,  made  up  thirty-nine. — 
Dent.  xxY.  1^. 

Turn  usual  method  of  thrashing  in  the  East  to  the  present 
bjy  is  bj  laying  the  sheaves  on  a  level  place  or  floor,  and 
treading  out  the  grain  by  driving  cattle  over  them ;  sometimes 
ingging  a  small  cart  or  frame  of  wood.  Modem  travellers 
kave  observed  the  custom  here  directed,  of  allowing  the  oxen 
10  employed  to  be  unmuzzled. — Dent.  xxv.  4. 

The  offerer  is  here  appointed,  when  he  has  finished  the 
wnrioe,  to  give  glory  to  Otod ;  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  GtxL.  The  first-fruits  were  not  accepted  without  further 
icti  of  adoration.  An  humble,  reverent,  thankful  heart,  is 
that  which  God  looks  at  and  requires ;  and  without  that,  all 
ve  can  put  in  a  basket  will  not  avail.  If  a  man  would  give 
ill  the  substance  of  his  house,  to  be  excused  from  this,  or  in 
place  of  it,  it  would  be  utterly  contemned.  He  must  also 
take  the  comfort  of  it  to  himself  and  family ;  thou  shalt 
rejoice  in  every  good  thing.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we 
ihould  be  cheerful,  not  only  in  attendance  on  his  holy 
ordinances,  but  in  our  enjoyments  of  the  gifts  of  his  provi- 
lence.  Whatever  good  thing  God  gives  us,  it  is  his  will  that 
ive  make  the  most  comfortable  use  we  can  of  it,  tracing  the 
itnams  to  the  Fountain  of  all  comfort  and  consolation. — 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11. 

Thx  passage,  ver.  5-11,  usually  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
sourae  during  supper  at  the  Passover. 

Those  who  watk  by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  are  in  danger 
of  losing  reason  itseli',  when  everything  about  them  looks 
fruitful.— Deut.  xxviii.  15-44. 

iVhat  does  God  maintain  us  for,  bilt  that  we  mav  do  his 
irork,  and  be  some  way  serviceable  to  his  honour  P  The  more 
QoA  gives  us,  the  more  cheerfully  we  should  serve  him.  If 
irhen  we  receive  the  gifts  of  God*s  bounty,  we  either  do  not 
wrve  him  at  all,  or  se^e  him  with  reluctance,  it  is  a  righteous 
thing  with  him  to  make  us  know  the  hardships  of  want  and 
lervitude.  Multitudes  should  perish,  so  that  they  should 
become  few  in  number  (ver.  62).  In  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  nation  by  the  Komans,  as  appears  by  the  account  of 
Joaephus,  above  two  millions  fell  by  the  sword,  beside  the 
DulUtudes  that  perished  by  famine  and  pestilence ;  the  whole 
xmntry  was  laid  was^.  They  have,  indeed,  been  plucked 
horn  off  the  land  (ver,  68).    Not  onljr  by  the   BabyloBwYl 
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cakr::^::T.  a::i  when  Jerusalem  was  destrojed  bir  the '. 
zSi  &:\crmarc5.  "Abes  the  Emperor  Adrian  bad  subdued  As 
nrbrll:cu»  Jews,  he  forbade  them,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  ask 
:\v:  in  Jenisalem.  or  even  to  approach  the  country  romd 
sK'ui  it.  TertuUian  and  Jerome  say  they  were  prohihitad 
from  entc-nnc  Judea.  From  that  time  to  this  their  coontrf 
hath  been  in  po$s>e««ion  of  foreii^n  lords  and  masters,  ea> 
ixmtively  ftw  of  the  Jews  dwelling  in  it,  and  those  only  of  s 
low.  servile  condition. — Bp.  Xacton.  Many  of  the  Jewi 
rebelliously  nent  to  EcTPt  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the$e  miserably  perisiied,  (Jer.  xli.  and  xUt.)  Multitndei 
settled  thei«  under  the  successprs  of  Alexander.  Bat  ver.  68 
seems  especially  to  point  out  an  event  which  took  place  siler 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Numbers  of  captives 
were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,  as  well  as  other  countries,  ana  sold 
for  sbives,  at  a  vile  price,  and  for  the  meanest  offices.  Thar 
multitude  was  so  great,  that  purchasers  could  not  be  found  fiv 
the  whole  at  any  price.  Obsene  the  circumstances  nnder 
which  this  prediction  was  written,  when  the  nation  that  wu 
to  bring  them  to  pass  was  not  in  being,  and  when  the  Jews 
themselves  had  neither  territory  nor  city,  but  were  wanderers 
in  a  desert  land.  It  is  a  prediction  which  foretels  erents 
beyond  the  common  course  of  things,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  have  conjectured  as  likely  to  take  place,  yet  which  hsve 
taken  place,  and  are  still  doing  so  before  our  eyes.  And  whsft 
is  the  conclusion  ?  Surely,  that  this  was  dictated  to  Moses 
bv  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  call  those 
tiling's  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were. — Deut.  zzviiL 
45-6S.— t/fwoi/r. 

The  word  preached  is  likely  to  profit  when  it  comes  ^tly, 
and  sweetly  insinuates  itself  into  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
the  hearers.— Deut.  Xxxii.  1,  2. 

The  language  of  this  song  abounds  with  bold  metaphors, 
ns  usuol  in  eastern  poetry.  A  grain  of  wheat  is  in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  kidney,  which  in  cattle  is  surrounded  with 
the  choicest  fat,  and  to  this  allusion  is  here  made.— Deut 

xwii  I**' 
*  The  Jerusalem  Targum  reads  it,  I  kill  those  that  are  alive 
in  IhiH  world,  and  make  those  alive  in  the  other  world  that 
HIV  dead.— Deut.  xxxii.  39.43. 

In  this  Divine  poem,  and  the  preceding  discourse,  ch.xzviu.- 

x\xi    is  displayed   everv  excellence  for  which  the  Hebrew 

)^,uw"UO  i«  miinrkablc,  \)oth  in  nrose  and  ver»e.    The  aratarf, 

ihauuh  frrvat,   fli)irited,  and  aWii^i^^  ^^\\i  ^«««tA,  la 
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legukr,  copious,  and  diffuse ;  though  vehement,  it  preserves 
a  uniformitj  throughout.  The  poetrii  consists  of  sentences 
pointed,  energetic,  concise,  and  splendid ;  the  sentiments  truly 
elewated  and  sublime,  the  language  brilliant  and  animated,  the 
eipression  and  phraseology  uncommon,  glancing  rapidlv  from 
one  mibject  to  another.— Deut.  xxxii.  48-52. — See  Lowth. 
Thkt  that  are  loving,  shall  be  beloved. — Deut.  xxxiii.  23. 
Childbsit  are  blessmgs,  not  burdens. — Deut.  x^iii.  24, 25. 
He  died  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  at  the  mouth  of 
iiia  Lord ;  so  the  word  means.  The  Jews  say,  "  With  a  kiss 
from  the  mouth  of  God." — Henry  and  Scott,  The  Jews  speak 
much  of  a  person  dying  at  the  kiss  of  God ;  thereby  not  only 
expreaaing  a  person's  dying  in  his  favour,  but  to  show  how 
tweet  the  death  of  God's  saints  is  to  them ;  they  reap  sweet- 
nesit  comfort,  happiness,  from  him,  even  in  dying. — Deut. 
zzziT.  5^. — Lightfiot. 

Thb  civil  laws  and  political  constitution  of  the  Jews  were 
well  snited  to  promote  and  secure  industry,  virtue,  and 
religion.  Debts  could  not  accumulate,  as  a  Jew  might  not 
Teoeive  interest  from  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  all  out- 
standing debts  were  released  every  seventh  year ;  land  could 
not  be  sold  for  ever,  but  was  to  revert,  in  every  fiftieth  year, 
to  the  families  who  originally  possessed  it.  Thut5  a  preference 
was  given  to  lands  over  houses,  which  might  be  alienated,  and 
the  owners  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  follow 
agriculture.  The  property  of  heiresses  also  was  not  to  pass 
from  their  tribe,  but  they  were  to  marry  therein. — On  the 
LaK9  of  Mosei. 

Happt  will  it  be  when  all  professed  Christians  shall  learn, 
in  their  differences,  to  copy  the  example  of  Israel  recorded  in 
this  chapter — ^to  unite  zeal  and  steady  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  with  candour,  meekness,  and  readiness  to  understand 
each  otlier,  to  explain  and  to  be  satisfied  ^\nth  the  explanations 
ind  concessions  of  their  brethren.  How  long  will  the 
spirit  of  acrimony,  misrepresentation,  uncondid  construction, 
treating  each  other  with  severity,  and  an  obstinate  pertinacity 
in  defending  every  tittle  of  a  system,  and  carrying  every 
sentiment  to  the  extreme  P  How  long  will  these  things  dis- 
grace religion,  and  confirm  the  prejudices  of  thousands  against 
precious  truths  ?  When  will  Christians  remember,  that  by 
this  shall  all  men  know  the  disciples  of  Christ,  when  the^ 
have  love  one  for  another  ?  When  will  they  recollect  that  if 
they  bite  and  devour  one  another  they  are  likely  to  be 
connuned  ana  of  another  F     Maj  the    Lord  increaae  t\ie 
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number  of  those  who  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  ilie 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;  maj  increasing  grape  and  oonaob- 
tion  be  with  all  those  who  love  Jesus  Christ  in  sinoerily,  hj 
whatever  name  they  are  distinguished. — Joshua  xxii.  80-34. 

The  hour  of  his  dismission  was  at  hand,  hia  warfiiure  was 
accomplished,  his  rest  prepared.  The  body  was  about  to 
return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave 
it.  But  as  the  planet  reflects  a  more  pure  and  brilliant 
radiance  when  it  draws  nearest  to  the  fountain  of  light,  so 
will  the  last  hours  of  such  a  man  be  gilded,  if  aenae  and 
strength  be  allowed  him,  with  a  more  eiili^ged  communication 
of  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  him. — Joshua  xxiii.  1-10. 

Let  the  burdens  of  honour  and  of  work  go  together. — 
Judges  i.  1-8. 

The  goads  used  in  the  East  for  driving  oxen,  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  jVIaundrell  describes  those  in  Syria  as  eight 
feet  long,  and  six  inches  round  where  thickest,  with  a  amall 
spade  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  poiut  at  the  other.  Such  an 
iustrumeut  would  be  a  formidable  weapon.— Judges  iii.  81. 

Eastern  travellers  state,  that  no  stranger  ever  dares  to 
come  into  the  woman's  part  of  an  Arab's  tent,  unless  intro- 
duced.— Judges  iv.  17-24. 

The  horses  in  the  East  seldom  are  shod.— Judges  v.  12-23. 

Those  who  will  not  attempt  or  venture  anything  in  the 
cause  of  God  will  be  the  most  ready  to  censure  and  quarrel 
with  such  as  are  of  a  more  zealous  and  enterprising  spirit. 
Those  who  are  the  most  reluctant  to  difiicult  services,  will  be 
the  most  exasperated  to  be  excluded  from  the  credit  of  them. 
Gideon  stands  here  a  great  example  of  self-denial ;  and  shows 
us,  that  envy  is  best  i-emoved  by  humility.  Even  right  woika 
ire  often  envied,  (Eccl.  iv.  4).  Yet  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so, 
when  those  who  do  them  appear  not  to  be  proud  of  them. 
They  are  malignant  indeed,  who  seek  to  cast  those  down  from 
their  excellency  who  abase  themselves.  Humility  is  likewise 
the  surest  method  of  ending  strife,  for  only  by  pride  comes 
contention,  (Prov.  xiii.  10).  Humility  is  most  amiable  and 
admirable  in  the  midst  of  great  attainments  and  advancements. 
Gideon's  conquests  greatly  set  off  his  condescension.  It  is 
the  proper  act  of  humility  to  esteem  others  better  than  ou> 
selves,  and  in  honour  to  prefer  one  another.  What  was  the 
issue  of  this  controversy  ?  The  Ephraimites  had  given  vent 
to  their  passion  in  very  improper  liberty  of  speech,  a  certain 
Sign  of  a  weak  and  indefensible  cause  \  teoc&o\i  tM\!A  Vorw  ^Won. 
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chiding  flies  high.  But  Gideon's  soft  answer  turned  awaj 
their  wrath,  (Prov.  xv.  1).  It  is  intimated  that  they  retained 
some  reaentment ;  but  he  prudently  overlooked  this,  and  let  it 
eool  by  degrees.  Great  and  good  men  must  expect  to  have 
their  patience  tried  bj  iuikin£iesses  and  follies  even  of  those 
ther  serve,  and  must  not  be  troubled  thereby.— Judges  viii. 
1-18. 

Tu  memorial  of  Gideon's  actions  is  preserved  by  San- 
dioniatho,  a  Tyrian  writer,  that  lived  soon  after  him,  whose 
antiqiiity  is  attested  by  Porphyry,  perhaps  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  Christianity  that  ever  Fived.— Judges  viii.  29-35. — 
r.  A  Home. 

Pboud  men  think  all  honours  lost  that  go  beside  them- 
selves, and  then  who  can  stand  before  envy  ? — Judges  xii.  1-7. 

Sajisok's  history  is  famous  in  Scripture,  and  the  fame  of  • 
him  went  forth  among  the  heathen;  their  fables  of  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  and  the  locks  of  Nisus,  took  their  rise 
from  the  story  of  Samson.  The  Grecians  commonly  turning 
all  into  fables,  and  being  great  pretenders  to  antiquity,  made 
their  own  country  the  scene  and  stage  of  every  wonderful 
thing,  as  some  have  well  observed  of  them. — Mather.  Samson 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Eli. — Judges 
ziiL  24,  25. 

He  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  is  guided  only  by  his  eve, 
and  governed  by  his  fancy,  must  afterwards  thank  hiuiselt,  if 
he  find  a  Philistine  in  his  arms.— Judges  xiv.  1-4. 

HovBT  is  honev  still,  though  in  a  dead  lion.  It  is  weak 
neelect  not  to  take  the  honey  because  we  hate  the  lion. — 
JiMges  xiv.  5-9. — JSalh 

The  sheets  here  mentioned,  were  the  large  square  cloths 
called  hykes,  used  as  a  part  of  the  dress  by  day,  and  for  a 
covering  at  night. — Judges  xiv.  10-20. 

The  Hebrew  word  shual  denotes  jackal,  an  animal  of  a  species 
between  the  wolf  and  fox,  which  usually  is  found  in  packs  or 
flocks,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  together.  The  Yul- 
pinaria,  or  Feast  of  the  Foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  of  the  Jewisli  harvest,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails,  was 
derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 
Italy  by  the  Phoenicians. — Judges  xv.  1-8. — T,  IL  Rome. 

LicxiTTiovsNSSS  is  one  of  those  things  that  take  away  the 
heart. — Judges  xvi.  4-17. 

Tebaphuc  were  carved  imagea  made  in  a  human  form, 
regarded  ms  houaebold  duties,  of  wbicb  oracular  inquiries  wet^ . 
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made.  Those  of  Mieah,  it  is  supposed,  were  resemblances  of 
the  Cherubim,  and  though  not  iutended  as  gods,  independent 
of,  or  iu  opposition  to  Jehovah,  were  directly  contnuy  to  ths 
second  commandment. — Judges  xvii.  1-6. 

What  houde  can  be  sure  of  him  who  has  forsaken  the  home 
of  the  Lord  ?  or  what  friend  ^411  he  be  true  to,  that  has  beea 
false  to  his  God  ?  The  hireling  flies  because  he  is  an  hireling. 
The  person  spoken  of  is  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
grandson  of  Moses. — Judges  xviii.  14-31. 

Strong  passions,  without  a  settled  judgment,  commonlj 
produce  weak  resolutions. — Euth  i.  6-14. 

It  its  not  the  affliction  itself,  but  the  affliction  rightly  bonMi 
that  does  us  good. — Euth  i.  15-18. 

Humility  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  youth.  A 
disposition  to  diligence  promises  well  both  for  this  world  and 
the  other. — Euth  ii.  1-3. 

ViN£GAB,  or  a  kind  of  weak  wine,  such  as  is  commonly 
drank  iu  wine  countries. — Euth  ii.  14. 

Age  must  not  make  itself  a  standard  to  youth. — ^Euth  iii.  1-5. 

Praveb  will  smooth  the  countenance. — I  Sam.  i.  8-18. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East,  for  an  inferior  never  to 
address  a  superior,  or  to  request  any  favour  from  him,  without 
ottering  a  present  proportioned  to  his  ability,  if  it  ia  only  a 
few  dates.  It  is  oflered  as  a  token  of  respect,'  not  as  a  recom- 
pense. The  present  was  worth  about  ninepence  of  our  money. 
Chandler  obsenes : — '*  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  price  of 
divination,  but  as  an  oifering  of  respect  to  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  Israel." — 1  Sam.  ix.  1-10. 

Br  prophets  here,  and  in  the  like  places,  it  is  understood 
persons  that  wholly  devoted  themselves  to  religious  studies 
and  exercises,  such  as  preaching,  praying,  praising  of  Gt)d,  Ac. 
For  the  term  "  prophecy  '*  is  not  only  given  to  the  most 
eminent  act  of  it,  namely,  foretelling  thiugs  to  come,  but  also 
to  preaching,  (Eom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  31,  32 ;  1  Thess.  v.  20) ; 
and  to  the  making  or  singing  of  psalms  or  songs  of  praise  to 
God  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1-3).  They  that  wholly  attended  upon 
these  things  are  called  sous  of  the  prophets,  who  were  united 
in  companies  or  colleges,  that  they  might  the  more  con- 
veniently edify  and  assist  one  another  in  God^s  work ;  which 
institution  God  was  pleased  so  far  to  honour  and  bless,  that 
sometimes  he  communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  future 
things,  (2  Kings  ii.  3-5).— 1  Sam.  x.  1-8.— Poofe. 

Let  not  the  worst  be  despaired  of,  yet  let  not  external 
Bbow  of  derotioUf  and  a  sudden  change  for  t\i«  ^t«e«iit^  be  too 
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modi  lelied  on ;  Saul  among  the  prophets  was  Saul  still. — 
1  Sun.  X.  9-lG. 

Baiit  did  not  usually  fall  in  Judea  between  March  and 
October.  Jerome  states,  that  he  never  saw  rain  in  Palestine 
during  the  harvest  months.— 1  Sam.  xii.  16-25. 

Thx  chief  advantages  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ar& 
dnived  from  the  misconduct  of  its  professed  friends. — 1  Sam. 
xiii.  1-7. 

Thxt  who  most  neglect  the  duties  of  their  own  station  in 
Hfe,  sre  most  forward  to  censure  others,  and  intrude  into  their 
work.  By  minding  and  keeping  to  our  own  business,  we  best 
mpprore  ourselves  to  our  Lord. — 1  Sam.  xiii.  8-14. 

Tax  habit  of  swearing  will  be  sure  to  involve  a  man  in  the 
goilt  of  perjury.  Those  who  are  most  indulgent  to  their  own 
■ins  sre  most  severe  upon  others ;  those  who  most  disregard 
God*8  authority,  are  most  impatient  when  their  own  commands 
■re  slighted.  And  even  justice  is  debased,  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  wrath  and  bitterness. — 1  Sam.  xiv.  36*46. 

Hx  excused  his  fault  even  when  confessing  it ;  that  is  never 
the  fiuhion  of  a  true  penitent. — 1  Sam.  xv.  24-31. 

It  is  computed  that  David  was  now  about  twenty  years  old ; 
if  so,  his  troubles  by  Saul  lasted  ten  years,  for  he  was  thirty 
jean  when  Saul  died.— 1  Sam.  xvi.  6-13. 

Thb  height  of  Goliah  has  been  variously  computed,  from 
nine  feet  six  inches  to  eleven  feet  ten  inches.  His  armour  is 
calculated  to  have  weighed  270  lbs. — 1  Sam.  xvii.  1-11. 

KuLEs  and  methods,  which  are  useful  and  natural  to  one 
nan,  are  encumbrances  to  another.  We  all  do  best  when  we 
cultivate  our  own  peculiar  talent,  taking  hints  from  everybody, 
and  not  attempting  exact  conformity  to  any  one. — 1  Sam. 
xrii.  81-39. 

The  presenting  an  article  of  dress,  is  considered  in  the  East 
aa  ratifying  a  promise  or  agreement.  The  gift  of  the  girdle 
used  by  the  military,  in  particular,  was  a  valuable  present. — 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1-5. 

Naked  oden  means  putting  off  the  upper  garments  only. 
Saul  took  off  his  outer  garments,  and  thus  appeared  like  the 
rest  of  the  prophets,  a  plain,  disarmed  man.— 1  Sam.  xix.  24. 

AuoTfQ  eastern  nations,  it  is  the  extremity  of  abuse  to 
•peak  evil  of  the  mother  of  any  one.  Park  relates  the  ex- 
preaaion  of  an  African,  "  Strike  me,  but  do  not  curse  my 
mother."  This  strongly  marks  the  ungovemed  and  disordered 
state  of  Saul's  mind.^xx.  24-34. 

Mjjtt  seem  io  Jeare  their  bwb,  but  really  theii  s\na  Ibas^^ 
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.  -^  >:  in  thoni   if  tbej  could.— 1  Sam. 

•   rost  the  hoily  on  the  heels,  is  the 

;'  in  the  East'  sit  at  this  day  before 

*      risidered  as  a  verv  humble  posture.— 

-.     i^tricts  to  the  east  of  Judea,  where  the 
»     '  -ialine  partii'K's.--2  Sara.  viii.  9—14. 
^   ':\\   Peh»thites  were   David's  life-e^uards. 

•  io  been  ^ven  cont-erninuf  the  ori«jin  of 
V  "'aldee  ealls  them  arehers  aud  slingers.— 

•  -.vMi  is  required  t«)  eoneeal  sin  than  would 

••  v*n:  it. — 2  Sam.  \i.  0-13. 

V  ••  nts    and    others   j^rnerally   sleep  in  the 

.  '.:i  front  of  thrir  master's  house. — Ward, 

••«:i!iy  parts  of  the  Hast. 

.  .  ••  v'ouniries  tlie  royal   cniwn  is  very  larqe, 

•  support rd  over  the  king's  liead,  not  placed 

.  %  •:>;  moans  *'t«>;"  and  puttini:  tlie  people  to 
-.  Ai*..  !ni*ans  no  mnro  than  tt)  employ  tlu*m  as 
>    •loi'.ial  antl  hiborious  olHces. — T.  Jl,  Home. 

,,  i'.Ti*  montioned,  was  what  scmie  authors  call 
\'»salom's  hair  wouhl  weiijh  3  lbs.  2  oz.     It 

•  '.ISO  imirh  oil  in  dressimr  the  hair,  and  even 

•  •..•Id   ilusi.     TluTo  may  be  a  nn'stak»»  in  the 
\N  I'  mav,  lu>wever,  undrrstand  the  passage  as 

V  -Ni'.^!!!  Iiad  an  inu'onnnonly  line  head  of  hair, 
•  :i\»p'i'  are  \ery  j)roud.— 2  Sam.  .\iv.  25-27.— 

^•  r.'.iis-iiMis  men  are  to  press  (lod's  judgments 
.v'  .'»'  iluir  own  passion  and  revenge.- -2  Sam 

X  i\  a  !'nMid  man's  hoart.  which  will  not  bn»ak 
.  s\rp      J  Sam.  wii.  22-29. 
. '.\o   ta'.iljt'uPv    srrviMl    us   e\i)e('t   we   should 
t  ..:  wi'  l\' ::r!*i*MHl  and  disheartened  if  frowned 

.,    ^  ••  ,-r  .'\»f'.UMuy  o\'  pi>Wfr.  but  that   it  i^ives 
.•....,..  i'u«  .;kmv  u'Oiul  :     2  Sam.  xix.  31-39. 
x'.i!  n!»*J.  i«»  rank  or  sex  ;  it  consists  not  in 
^.  ,..    .•:.>!jious  speculations;  but  in  nnder- 

...     , ..  , .  I ,  u'.e.sl auco*  i\n;^e .--1  ^•^vv\.  >-^.  V\-l*l, 
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What  oar  hand  finds  to  do  for  Gt>d,  and  our  souls,  and  our 
generation,  let  us  do  with  all  our  might,  because  the  night 
eooies,  the  night  of  old  age,  in  which  no  man  can  work  ;  when 
our  strength  is  gone,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  remember  that  we 
used  it  well. — 1  Kings  i.  1-4. 

A  MAir  who  has  given  proofs  of  his  resolute  adherence  to 
that  which  is  good,  wiU  not  be  asked  to  do  a  bad  thing.— 
1  Kings  i.  5-10. 

GkiD's  work  should  be  done  with  as  much  care  and  as  little 
noise  as  may  be. — 1  Kines  vi.  1-10. 

Iv  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  in  Syria,  modem  travellers  have 
obsenred  stones  58  feet  long,  9  in  height,  and  12  in  thick- 
ness.—! Kin^  vii.  1-12. 

Turn  scorpion  was  a  cruel  instrument  of  punishment ;  it  was 
a  long  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand,  and  stuck  with  spikes. — 
1  Kings  xiL  1-15. 

Tub  king's  mother  was  a  title  of  dignity,  not  always  con- 
lined  to  the  immediate  parent  of  the  reigning  monarch. — 
1  Kings  xv.  9-24. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  true  to  his  friend, 
who  has  been  false  to  his  God  ?— 1  Kings  xxii.  29-40. 

Hz  can  never  be  a  profitable  seer,  who  is  either  always  or 
never  alone.— 2  Kings  ii.  19-25. 

The  original  word  here  rendered  "little  children,"  also 
means  young  persons  who  are  ^own  up.  The  same  word  is 
applied  to  Isaac  when  twenty-eight  vears  old,  and  to  Joseph 
when  thirty-nine,  and  to  Behoboam  when  forty. — T.  If,  Home, 
Vabioub  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  verse. 
One  of  the  most  probable  is  that  which  takes  the  Hebrew 
word,  not  for  an  ass's  head,  but  for  a  pile  of  bread,  or  some 
such  article  of  food.  The  other  expression  denotes  a  kind  of 
pulse  or  vetches,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  pigeon's  dung. — 
Carpenter, — If  the  pieces  of  silver  were  drachms,  the  largest 
amount  would  be  about  £2  9s.,  the  smallest  about  ds.— 2  Kmgs 
vi.  25. — Greenfield, 

TiUB  usual  method  of  clapping  hands  in  the  East,  is  to  strike 
with  the  four  fingers  on  the  month,  uttering  a  joyful  sound 
at  the  same  time.— 2  Kings  xi.  4-12.— i/armffr. 

Thebe  is  peculiar  beauty  and  significancy  in  this  proverbial 
saying,  "  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,"  as 
used  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  Horses  and  chariots,  in  those 
ages,  were  the  principal  strenp^th  of  the  battle.  Of  these  the 
Israelites  were  destitute.  We  never  read  of  their  bringing 
any  considerable  number  oi  raralry  into  the  field.    But  tVie>{ 
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had  more  than  an  equivalent  in  the  fervent  effectual  prayer  of 
those  holy  men  of  G-od.— 2  Kings  xiii.  10-19. 

The  word  here  rendered  thistle  is  translated  thorn,  (2  CihroiL 
xxxiii.  11 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  9 ;  Cant.  ii.  2  ;  Hosea  ix.  6).  Probab^ 
the  block  thorn  is  meant. — 2  Kings  xiv.  8-14. 

AVIMA.LS  in  the  East  are  often  managed  bj  a  hook  or  rinfli 
inserted  in  the  nostrils  of  the  beast,  to  which  the  bridle  n 
fastened.— 2  Kings  xix.  28. 

The  second  temple  was  burnt  bj  the  Bomans,  the  nme 
month,  and  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  tampb 
was  burnt  by  the  Chaldasans. — 2  Kings  xxy.  8-21. 

Let  us  not  dare  to  trifle  with  Otod  in  our  approaehea  to 
Him;  and  yet  let  us,  through  Christ,  come  boldly  to  tike 
throne  of  grace ;  for  we  are  under  the  dispensation  of  liberty 
and  grace,  not  of  bondage  and  terror.— 1  Chron.  xiii.  6«14. 

It  was  not  customary  with  the  Jews  to  bum  dead  bodies ;  but 
at  the  decease  of  their  kin^,  they  made  fires  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  spices  and  aromatic  woods,  in  which  they  bonied  tiie 
bowels  of  the  deceased,  their  clothes,  and  varioua  other 
articles  belonging  to  them. — 2  Chron.  xvi.  14. 

Let  the  circumstances  give  way  to  the  substance,  and  let 
not  the  thing  itself  be  lost  upon  a  nicety  about  the  time.— 
2  Chron.  xxx.  1-12. 

We  need  to  pray  always,  that  the  Lord  would  not  leave  us 
to  ourselves.  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  pray  that  Ghd 
will  not  lead  us  into  temptation,  if  wc  presumptuously  rush 
into  it  of  our  own  accord.  Let  us  then  shun  the  occasions  of 
sin :  let  us  avoid  the  company,  the  amusements,  the  books,  yea, 
the  verv  sights  that  may  administer  to  sin. — 2  Chron.  xxxii. 
24-33.  * 

Secbet  enmity  to  Christ  and  his  gospel,  is  often  gilded  over 
with  pretended  afi*ection  to  Caesar  and  his  power.^Esra  iv. 
6-24. 

OuB  intercourse  with  God,  will  best  prepare  us  for  our 
dealings  with  men.— Neh.  i. 

If  everyone  will  sweep  before  his  own  door,  the  street  will 
be  clean  ;  if  everyone  wul  mend  one,  we  shall  all  be  mended. — 
Neh.  iii. 

Many  disfigure  the  opinions  of  others  with  ideas  of  their 
own,  and  then  presuming  they  mean  thus,  they  dispute  not 
A^inst  the  real  opinion  of  their  opponents,  but  their  own 
disguise.— Job  viii.  1-7. 

The  rapidity  with  which  couriers  traverse  the  sandy  deserts 
of  the  East  is  very  great,  when  mounted  on  the  desert  camel, 
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wtisk  is  a  peculiarly  swift  species  of  that  animal^  and  out- 
fkrips  the  fasteet  hone.  The  camel  will  travel  more  than  a 
hundred  milee  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  many  days 
togi^her,  and  an  Arab  rider  will  sometimes  ^o  for  two  or  three 
davs  wi^out  food,  or  having  a  handful  of  dates.  Camels  are 
csUed  "  ships  of  the  desert "  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Swt,  and  probably  are  here  referred  to.— Job  ix.  25. 

Ws  are  commonly  ready,  with  too  much  assurance,  to 
interest  Ck)d  in  our  quarrels,  and  to  conclude  that  if  he  would 
bat  speak,  be  would  take  our  part ;  but  those  are  not  always 
rif^t  wbo  are  most  forward  to  appeal  to  that  judgment,  and 
would  prejudge  it  against  their  antagonists. — Job  xi.  1-6. 

Whxv  tempted  to  be  harsh  in  our  censures  of  those  we 
diflbr  from,  we  ought  to  consider  that  they  have  understanding 
as  well  as  we.-— Job  xii.  1-5. 

Thoii  who  are  free  in  passing  censures,  must  expect  to  have 
them  retorted ;  it  is  easy,  it  is  endless,  but  what  good  does  it 
do  ? — Job  xvi.  1-5. 

Iv  ancient  times,  before  the  use  of  paper,  writing  was 
sometimes  engraved  upon  plates  of  lead,  and  inscriptions  of 
considerable  length  were  often  engraved  upon  rocks.  For 
these  purposes  an  iron  graver  or  pen  would  be  requisite. 
—Job  xix.  24. 

Thxt  are  frequently  most  forward  to  dispute  that  are  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pleased  with  our  own  thoughts  as  with  our 
uwn  children,  and  think  others  will  equally  admire  them. — 
Job  XX.  1-9. 

A  YAiiLST  with  springs  of  water  to  keep  the  turfs  always 
green,  was  accounted  a  happy  burial  place  among  the  Arabians. 
— Job  xxi.  33. — Greenfield. 

Ik  the  East  the  walls  of  houses  are  often  of  clay,  and 
robbers  literally  dig  through  them.— Job  xxiv.  13-17. 

If  we  would  rightly  convince  men,  it  must  be  by  reason, 
not  by  terror;  by  fair  arguing,  not  by  a  heavy  hand. — Job 
xxxiii.  1-7. 

Wk  are  not  likely  to  consider  things  fully,  unless  we  com- 
pote ourselves. — Job,  xxxvii.  14-20. 

It  is  said  that,  under  the  water,  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are 
exceedingly  dull,  but  when  he  lifts  his  head  above  water,  they 
•parkle  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  Hence  the  Egyptians  in 
their  hieroglyphics,  made  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile  the  emblem 
of  the  morning. — Job  xli.  18. 

The  word  translated  ungodly,  signifies  such  as  are  unsettled. 
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and  walk  by  no  certain  rule,  but  are  at  the  comnuuicl  atemj 
lust,  and  at  the  beck  of  every  temptation. — Ps.  i.  1-8. 

Few,  when  they  begin  to  walk  in  the  counsel  of  theuii||[odlf, 
propose  to  sit  down  finally  in  the  seat  of  the  BComfuL 

The  perfect  repose  of  the  Eternal  mind  may  be  our  comfort 
under  all  the  disquietudes  of  our  mind. — Ps.  li.  1-6. 

Passionate  invectives  against  bad  men  do  more  hurt  fha 
;ood ;  if  we  speak  of  their  badness,  let  it  be  to  Gtod  in  prayer— 
le  can  make  them  better. — Ps.  x.  1-11. 

The  word  rendered  fool,  is  derived  from  a  verb  whidi  signt 
fies  to  fade  and  wither,  as  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn,  whushf 
as  apnlied  to  persons,  connects  the  idea  of  moral  decay  and 
worthleBsness.—  Ps.  xiv.  1. 

The  heathen  in  their  idolatrous  rites  used  the  blood  of  Hwir 
sacriiices  iu  the  libations  to  their  deities.  In  some  inataaoea 
they  drank  the  blood  even  of  human  victims. — Ps.  xvi.  4. 

The  context  and  the  parallel  place  in  Acts  ii.  27,  prove  that 
"  sheol,*'  here  rendered  "  hell,"  simply  denotes  "  the  grave,** 
the  place  of  the  Eedeemer's  sepulchre,  and  that  "  my  aoul,'*  is 
here  intended  to  designate  that  life  which  actually  expired  on 
the  Gross,  which  Messiali  gave  for  the  sheep  (John  x.  11, 15), 
which  he  laid  down  that  he  might  take  it  again,  (ver.  17^.  The 

hu 


word  is  often  used  to  express  the  vital  principle  in 
bodies,  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). — Ps.  xvi.  10. 

The  aucicnta  had  a  method  of  hardening  brass;  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  art  of  making  steel  was  then  known. — 
j?s.  xviii.  34. 

In  nigged  and  mountainous  countries,  a  staff  is  abaolutely 
needed  by  the  traveller.  In  the  East,  travellers  even  cairied 
a  spare  staff,  lest  one  should  fail,  (see  Luke  ix.3). — Pa.  xxiii.4. 

SiRioN  is  the  same  as  Hermon. — P».  xxix.  6. 

Acnisii  probably  was  the  name,  Abimelech  the  title  of  the 
king  of  Gath. — Ps.  xxxiv. 

The  word  translated  bay-tree,  means,  a  tree  that  has  not 
been  transplanted,  but  is  growing  in  its  native  soil,  in  all  its 
natural  luxuriance. — Ps.  xxxvii.  35. 

We  may  have  great  cause  to  mourn  for  sin,  and  to  pray 
against  prevailing  impiety  ;  but  extreme  dejection  springs  Irom 
unbelief^and  a  rebellious  will. — Ps.  xlii.  1-5. 

The  east  wind  is  particularly  tempestuous  and  dangerous  to 
navigators  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea— Ps.  xlviii.  7. 

It  will  not  save  us  from  the  guilt  of  lying,  to  be  able  to  say 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  we  said,  if  wo  pen'ert  it,  anil 
make  it  to  appear  otherwise  than  it  was.-— Pa.  III.  1-5. 
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ift  enstomary  among  the  ancients  to  preserve  their 
i  amall  bottles  or  vases,  of  earthenware  or  gbiss,  called 
Mtoiiea.  These  are  oftenT  found  in  ancient  sepulchres, 
they  bave  been  placed  as  memorials  of  the  sorrow  of 
ig  friends.— Ps.  Ivi.  8. 

iB^oncAii  disbelief  of  Gk)d's  omniscience  is  at  the 
of  all  wickednesd. — Ps.  Ixiv.  1-6. 
Jrf  asinia,  the  ffreat  men,  on  occasions  of  state  wear  a 
piece  of  metal  of  a  conical  form  fixed  b^  a  fillet  on 
neheads.  Bruce  observes  upon  the  pecuhar  manner  in 
thqr  hold  their  heads  to  keep  this  ornament  erect,  as 
ting  this  Terse. — Ps.  Ixxv.  5. 

lodering  tongue  is  called  a  triple  tongue  by  the  Jews, 
»,  as  they  say,  it  kills  three  persons ;  him  that  carries 
oder,  him  that  receives  it,  and  him  of  whom  it  is  related. 
i.6. 

r  unlike  aie  those  to  Gt)d,  who  take  every  occasion  to 
ind  never  know  when  to  cease ;  what  would  become  of 
lod  should  deal  so  with  us  P— Ps.  ciii.  6-14. 
must  answer  not  only  for  our  own  passions,  but  for  the 
ition  we  give  to  the  passions  of  others,  especially  to 
irho,  if  not  greatly  provoked,  would  be  meek  and  quiet. 
rL  13-83. 

>  easier  to  own,  in  ^nend,  that  God*s  judgments  are 
ihan  to  own  it  when  it  comes  to  be  our  own  case,  l^is 
sommon  attainment,  even  among  true  believers. — Ps. 
5. 

irx  states  that  the  effects  of  the  moon  on  the  sight  of 
who  sleep  with  their  fieujes  exposed  to  it  are  more 
us  than  those  of  the  sun.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
ie  who  has  slept  in  the  moonlight  is  heavy  when,  he 
,  and  as  if  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  as  it  were  oppressed 
weight  of  the  dampness  which  is  spread  over  his  whole 
— Pte.  Gzxi.  6. 

ITT  observed  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  some 
labours  for  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  To  give  vivacity  and 
3M  to  their  proceedings  they  were  forced  to  sing. — Ps. 
.1-4. 

ruas  among  the  Hebrews  and  others  were  commonly 
athers,  and  their  scholars  their  sons. — Prov.  i.  7-9. 
exiroa  in  business  is  every  man*s  wisdom  and  duty,  not 
I  that  he  may  attain  worldly  prosperity,  as  that  he  may 
I  burden  to  society,  or  a  scandal  to  the  church ;  that  he 
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may  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  and  be  able  to  xeKm 

the  distressed. — Prov.  vi.  6-11. 

WiCEN  women  forget  the  use  of  raiment,  and  deck  themiebil 
out  to  attract  notice,  they  are  far  from  being  innocent. — Vnn, 
vii.  G-27. 

The  outward  perfcH*manoes  of  religion,  if  they  do  not  haite 
ac;ain8t  sin,  harden  in  it,  and  embolden  carnal  hearts  toventnt 
on  it. 

Those  are  gross  self-flatterers  who  imagine  they  may  go  fld 
for  a  time  in  sensuality,  and  stop  shwt  and  repent  when  ih^f 
please.  None  but  God  can  say  to  the  wares  of  sin,  liitheito 
shall  ye  come,  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  your  proud  swalk 
ings  be  stayed. 

EsAsoKwill  be  bettor  spoken,  and  a  right  canee  bettsff 
pleaded,  with  meekness  than  with  passion ;  hard  arguipenta  do 
best  with  soft  words. — Prov.  xv.  1. 

The  entrances  to  houses  ia  the  East  are  often  made  so  low 
an  not  to  be  entered  without  stooping :  this  is  adopted  as  a 
security  against  robbers,  especially  the  predatory  Arabs,  who; 
when  making  an  attack,  are  unwilling  to  dismount,  and 
frequently  ride  into  such  buildings  as  have  entrances  suffidsntly 
lofty. — Prov.  xvii.  19. 

Asiatics  carry  their  purses  in  their  bosoms  above  tbrir 
girdles,  using  the  folds  of  their  dress  as  pockets. — ProT.  xvii.  28. 

Mixed  wine  was  not  wine  lowered  by  water,  but  made 
stronger  by  spices  and  other  ingredients. — Prov.  zxiii.  80. 

Oun  intercourse  with  our  neighbours  cannot  be  conducted 
with  comfort  and  cordiality,  without  discretion  as  well  as 
sincerity.  Unreasonable  and  too  frequent  visits  excite  disgust. 
—Prov.  XXV.  17. 

We  must  make  the  best  of  that  which  is.  It  is  folly  to  crj 
up  the  goodness  of  former  times,  so  as  to  derogate  from  tiie 
mercy  of  God  to  us ;  as  if  former  ages  had  not  the  same  things 
to  complain  of  that  we  have:  this  arises  from  iretfulness  and 
discontent,  and  aptness  to  quarrel  with  Gk>d  himself. — ^Ecc.  nL 
7-10. 

If  the  clouds  are  full  of  rain,  they  will  empty  themselres ;  if 
there  is  charity  in  the  heart,  it  will  show  itself. — Ecc.  xi.  1-8. 

In  the  East  several  sorts  of  grain,  particularly  rice,  are  sown 
on  the  wet  mud,  after  the  ground  has  been  flooded,  or  even 
before  the  water  has  quite  gone  away,  the  fields  being  pre|Mied 
to  receive  the  grain  by  the  treading  of  cattle.  Bread  is  put 
for  all  things  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  life. — ^Ecc.  xi.  1. 

The  com  in  the  East  is  ground  m  e\w\  Viowaaa  ^^t  daily  use, 
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hj  hand-millfl ;  this  is  the  first  work  in  the  morning ;  the  noise 
of  the  g;rinding,  and  the  songs  by  wiiich  the  labour  is  cheered, 
an  among  the  earliest  sounds.  Where  it  is  not  heard,  some- 
thing unusual  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place. — ^Ecc. 
ziL4. 

Thx  feet  being  only  shod  with  sandals  in  the  East,  require 
frequent  washing.  Ward  mentions  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Hindoos  to  rise  in  the  night  from  the  causes  here  mentioned. — 
Song  V.  3. 

Thbbi  are  Eastern  lilies  of  a  deep  red  colour. — Song  v.  ziii. 

LoKe  garments  of  sackcloth,  or  rather  of  coarse  hair  cloth, 
woe  the  usual  dress  of  prophets,  being  a  plain,  cheap  dress. 

— I«L  IX.  2. 

Ths  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to  ever^  man,  learned  or  un- 
learned, till  he  begins  to  study  it  with  a  simple  heart  and 
a  teachable  spirit,  that  he  may  thence  learn  the  truth  and  the 
wiU  of  Gx)d.— Isa.  xxix.  9-lG. 

The  walls  in  the  East  are  oftien  constructed  of  unbumed 
brick,  or  clay  dried  in  the  sun,  which,  when  it  has  imbibed 
much  wet,  bulges  out  and  falls  to  ruin. — Isa.  xxx.  13. 

NsABLT  all  the  yessels  for  domestic  use  in  the  East  are  of 
pottery. — Isa,  xxx.  14. 

ToPHET  was  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  constant 
£rea  were  kept  to  destroy  all  offensive  substances  brought  out 
from  Jerusalem. — Isa.  xxx.  33. 

The  word  translated  "  unicorn,*'  is  generally  applicable  to 
powerful  beasts,  and  is  thought  properly  to  denote  the 
rhinoceros. — Isa.  xxxiv.  7. 

CcBUS  subdued  Crcssus,  the  richest  monarch  in  the  world, 
and  took  some  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  of  antiquity.  Pliny 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  treasures  captured  by  this  conqueror, 
which  makes  them  exceed  £126,000,000.— Isa.  xlv.  8. 

Ons  wisdom  is,  to  reverence  the  depths  we  cannot  fathom. 
—Isa.  xlv.  5-10. 

LowTH  and  others  consider,  that  there  is  reference  here  to 
the  great  principle  of  the  Magian  religion,  which  prevailed  in 
Fenia  in  the  time  of  Cjrus.  The  followers  of  it  believed  that 
there  were  two  supreme  co-eternal,  and  independent  causes, 
always  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  one  the  author  of 
all  good,  and  called  light ;  the  other  of  all  evil,  and  called  dark- 
ness. When  light  had  the  ascendency,  happiness  prevailed 
among  men;  when  darkness,  evil  and  misery  abounded. 
Jehovah  here,  by  his  prophet,  declares  that  he  is  the  Almighty 
Buler,  and  tluit  nothing  can  act  in  opposition  to  Ins  w\\\  \  \\i^t. 

1-^ 
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there  ia  no  power  independent  of  the  one  rapreme  Gt>d«— 1«. 
xlv.  vii. 

Let  ub  beware  of  acting  and  speaking  as  Babylon  did,  cf 
confiding  in  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  boasting  our  abiliticii 
trusting  to  ourselves,  and  ascribing  success  to  our  own  pnidenoe 
and  wisdom.  Great  wealth  and  plenty  tempt  to  aenraalitj ; 
where  there  is  fulness  of  bread,  there  is  commonly  abundnioe 
of  idleness.  But  if  those  who  are  given  to  pleasures,  and  dweU 
carelessly,  would  hear  that  for  all  these  things  Gk>d  shall  bring 
them  into  jude^ment,  it  would  damp  their  mirth,  allay  tiieir 
pleasure,  and  find  them  something  to  be  in  care  abicmty 
isa.  xlvii.  7-15. 

The  oak,  one  of  the  most  long-lived  of  the  trees,  is  genenUy 
supposed  to  continue  about  a  thousand  years. — Isa.  Ixv.  22. 

Not  saltpetre,  which  we  call  nitre,  but  the  natron  foand  in 
Egypt  and  many  parts  of  the  East,  called  soap-earth,  because 
it  dissolves  in  water  and  is  used  for  washing. — Jer  ii.  22. 

Chabdik  observed  the  practice  in  the  East  of  setting 
watchers  round  their  fields,  usuallv  unenclosed,  when  the  grain 
was  ripening.  The  fences,  or  rather  the  embankments,  are  so 
low  as  to  require  keepers  of  the  fields  to  prevent  depredations. 
—Jer.  iv.  17. — J.  Eoberta, 

Ik  the  East  it  is  customary  to  hire  women  to  assist  at 
funerals,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  on  such  occasions  and 
utter  doleful  lamentations.  There  are  repeated  allusions  to 
this  in  scripture,  and  modem  travellers  find  the  custom  still 
prevalent  in  the  East.— Jer.  ix.  17. 

Week  we  are  most  in  the  dark  concerning  Gk)d*s  dispensa- 
tions, we  must  keep  up  right  thoughts  of  God,  that  he  never 
did  the  least  wrong  to  any  of  his  creatures.  When  we  find  it 
hard  to  understand  particular  providences,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  general  truths  as  our  first  principles,  and  abide  by 
them ;  however  it  may  be,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  {9ee  Psa.  Ixxiii). 
—Jer.  xii.  1-9. 

For  "principalities,"  Boothroyd  reads  "diadem."  («m 
margin.)  To  pull  off  the  turban  or  head-dress  in  the  East,  is  a 
mat  disgrace ;  for  it  to  fall  off  is  considered  a  bad  omen.— 
Jer.  xiii.  18. 

JowxTT  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  great  men  sit  in  the 
East,  their  feet  drawn  under  them  and  covered  by  their  dress. 
To  conceal  them  thus  is  considered  dignified. — Jer.  xiii.  22. 

The  alluBion  here  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mirage,  a 
deceptive  appearance  in  the  aeserts,  by  which  at  a  distance  the 
glowing  sand  assumes  the  resemblance  of  a  lake  of  water,  but 
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I  to  the  great  diBsppointment  of  the  trayeller  on  hisap- 
piotdi.  Blayney  renders  the  passage,  *'  Wilt  thou  be  alto- 
mtimr  onto  me  as  the  lying  of  waters  that  are  not  sure  ?" — 
Jer.  XT.  18. 

Tan  alluuoQ  appears  to  be  an  Eastern  custom  still  existing, 
rf  sanding  proyisions  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
lisiton  partaking  of  them  with  the  family.— Jer.  xvi.  7. 

(Eec  xii.  4).— The  lighting  of  the  lamps  or  candles  denotes 
tha  ereninff.  The  prophet  selects  these  two  circumstances  as 
deooting  iimabited  places. — Jer.  xxv.  10. 

It  ia  much  to  be  obsenred,  how  the  literal  restoration  of 
Isael  ia  conneL*ted  not  only  with  their  being  subsequently 
Messed  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  but  also  with  their  being 
pievioiuly  brought  into  a  penitent  state  of  mind.  Let  no  Jew 
m  the  pnde  of  his  heart,  expect  the  mercies  of  restoration  but 
IB  the  way  of  personal  and  national  repentance.— Jer.  xxxi.  9. 
Biekerwietk, 

OosLiirssa  and  honesty  God  has  joined ;  let  no  man  think 
Id  put  them  asunder,  or  to  make  the  one  atone  for  the  want  of 
the  other.— Jer.  xxxi.  18-26. 

Tax  moat  forward  to  bind  themselves  by  imprecations,  are 
eommonly  most  ready  to  break  them. — Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22. 

BoXiLa  of  hooka  usually  were  written  on  the  inside  only.— 
EMk.  iu  10. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  to  be  delivered  from  servile  regard  to, 
and  fSsar  of  those  who,  under  colour  of  Divine  authority, 
tjimnnixe  over  the  consciences  of  men.— Ezek.  xiii.  17-23. 

It  was  customary  among  many  ancient  warlike  nations,  to 
iater  their  principal  warriors  with  their  armour  and  weapons. 
*-Eiek.  xzxiL  27. 

It  ia  well  observed  by  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
that  a  aimile  of  the  resurrection  never  would  have  been  used  to 
Bgnify  the  restoration  of  Israel,  unless  the  doctrine  of  such  a 
iiituie  resurrection  had  been  well  known  and  believed,  (^ee  Isa. 
zxri.  19;  Ixvi  14^.— £zek.  xxxvii.  12. 

AxCHSa,  it  should  rather  be  read,  porches ;  arches  were  not 
inTentedtill  a  later  period.— £zek.  xl.  16. 

SoMi  consider  that  this  verse  intimates  the  change  from  an 
altar  for  aacrifioes,  to  a  table  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the 
Qoafd  diapensation.- Ezek.  xlL  22. 

Accomnixa  to  this  measurement,  the  temple  would  be  about 
a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  square,  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
seoood  temple,  according  to  Josephus  and  others. — Ezek.  xlii  16. 

OilB  Lord  has  preBcrihed  to  ua  many  dutiea  as  indla^en* 
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Bable,  but  he  has  also  left  many  things  to  onr  cboice,  that  tixM 
who  delight  in  his  coinniandments  may  abound  therein  to  Ui 
glory  without  entangling  their  own  consciences,  or  prescrilri0| 
rules  inexpedient  to  others. — Ezek.  xlvi. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  scriptures,  like  these  waten  of 
the  sanctuary,  tliero  are  some  places  so  shallow,  that  a  lank 
may  wade  through  them ;  and  otners  so  deep  that  an  elephnl 
may  swim  in  them.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  begin  with  thatwUdi 
is  most  easy,  before  we  proceed  to  that  which  is  dark  and  hul 
to  be  understood. — Ezek.  xlvii. 

Seldev  considers  that  Pythagoras  conversed  with  Ezekidat 
Babylon.  Townsend  remarks,  that  from  the  period  of  tiio 
captivity,  when  so  many  Jews  were  removed  to  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  the  Greeks  began  to  have  more  exalted  ideas  of  the 
Deity. 

Br  pulse,  is  meant  the  fruit  of  all  kinds  of  l^uminont 
plants,  which  are  not  reaped,  but  pulled  or  plucked. — Dan.  i.  12. 

Hales  thinks  that  Nebuchaonezzar  had  not  forgotten  the 
dream,  but  that  he  desired  to  know  the  interpretation,  and  re* 
quired  the  wise  men  to  tell  him  the  dream  itself,  as  a  sore  teit 
of  the  truth  of  their  interpretation ;  since  the  same  Divine 
power  which  could  communicate  to  them  the  interpretation,  •■ 
they  professed,  could  also  communicate  to  them  the  dream 
itflelf.  He  renders  the  words,  with  the  Arabic  and  (}reek 
versions,  "  The  decree  is  gone  forth  from  me." — Dan.  ii.  6-8. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  events  recorded  in  this 
chapter  occurred.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ambition  and 
arrogance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  increased  by  his 
successes,  and  his  attachmen|;  to  idolatry  augmented  by  hit 
victories  over  the  people  of  Jehovah.  This  he  showed  by 
making  an  image  of  enormous  size.  The  height,  about  thirty 
vards,  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  breadth,  considered  as  a 
luimnn  figure,  it  is  probable  n  pedestal  is  included,  and  it 
probably  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  not  a  solid  mass  of 
that  precious  metal.— Dan.  lii.  1-7. 

Trvi:  devotion  calms  the  spirit,  quiets  and  soflens  it,  but 
superstition  inilames  men's  passions,  and  inspires  them  with 
ra^e  and  fur}'.— Dan.  iii.  8-18. 

In  trying  times,  stress  is  laid  upon  our  confessing  Christ 
before  men  (IMatt.  x.  32),  and  we  must  take  heed,  lest  under 
pretence  of  discretion,  we  are  guilty  of  cowardice  in  the  cause 
of  God.-Dan.  vi.  (MO. 

Till  Greek  version  renders,  "The  windows  in  his  upper 
cbambcr  fowards  Jenisalem."    T\\«  \\«i^^  n^\\«^  \»  luiisaAM^ 
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myed,  probably  not  exposed  to  public  riev,  nor  seen  unless 
tj  penoDB  watching  Daniel. — Dan.  vi.  10. 

Ramhouxvct,  or  dirioation  by  the  staff,  is  here  alluded  to. 
There  were  different  ways  of  performiug  this.  Sometimes  it 
was  bj  setting  two  sticks  upright,  and  after  mutfcering  a  charm 
sllowmg  them  to  fall,  deciding  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  felL— Hosea.  iv.  12. 

Gbotiub  conjectures  that  there  is  a  mystical  sense  here. 
Odgotha  in  Striae  is  the  same  with  Gilg^  in  Hebrew,  aud 
therefore  he  thmks  this  may  have  reference  to  the  putting  of 
Christ  to  death  at  Gblgotha,  which  was  the  greatest  sin  ot  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said,  all  their 
wickedness  was  summed  up  in  that  one  act. — Hosea  ix.  15. 

The  Chaldee  says,  those  that  are  gathered  against  them, 
shall  exercise  dominion  over  them  in  like  manner  as  a  pair  of 
hei&n  are  tied  to  their  two  furrows.  J.  Edwards  states  that 
in  the  Eut  they  plough  in  circles.  When  two  enemies  have 
become  friends,  the  people  say  they  are  ploughing  in  two 
ssli,  or  circular  furrows,  that  is,  they  are  acting  in  accord- 
ance. Israel  was  thus  bound  together,  or  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  idolators  of  Bethaven  (the  house  of  wickedness, 
formerly  Bethel,  the  house  of  Gh>d). — Hosea  x.  10. 

Tns  eipression  here  refers  to  the  custom  of  raising  the 
yoke  forward,  to  cool  the  neck  of  the  labouring  beast. — Hosea 
xi.  4. — Hardey. 

Oon's  discovery  of  himself,  both  in  the  judgments  of  his 
mouth  and  in  the  judgments  of  his  hand,  is  to  us  according  as 
we  are  affected  under  it.  The  same  sun  softens  wax,  and 
hardens  clay.  But  of  all  transgressors,  those  certainly  have 
the  most  dangerous,  fatal  falls,  who  fall  in  the  ways  of  G^od, 
who  split  on  the  Eock  of  Ages,  and  suck  poison  out  of  the 
Balm  of  Oilcad. — Hosea  xiv.  9. 

BociiART  and  others  consider  the  four  insects  here  enu- 
merated, the  gazam,  the  arbeh,  the  jakeh,  and  the  chasil, 
denote  four  sorts  of  locusts.  iSome  commentators  think  they 
are  emblematical  of  the  four  monarchies,  but  the  literal  appli- 
cation,  combining  ah)0  a  reference  to  the  Clialdeans,  seenis 
moat  correct.  The  description  of  the  ravages  of  locusts  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter,  is  exceedingly  accurate  as  well  as 
striking.  Wherever  tliey  feed,  the  land  after  their  ravages, 
seems  as  if  parched  with  fire.  The  head  of  the  locust  has 
some  resemblance  in  shape  to  that  of  a  horse,  but  its  proper- 
ties, its  strength,  its  swiftness,  and  fierceness  may  rather  be 
aHluded  to  here.    The  noiae  wado  by  the  approach  o£  ft\^i*  ol 
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locasts  IB  heard  afar  off.  Jackson  describeB  tlie  fear  caused  by 
their  approach  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  cultivated  distriet^ 
and  the  joy  of  the  wild  Arabs  at  seeing  them  pass  towards  a 
fertile  land,  knowing  that  the  desolation  they  cause,  wiD 
render  the  people  and  their  goods  an  easy  prey  to  their  prs- 
datory  inroads.  Nothing  can  withstand  or  divert  their  piD- 
gress,  so  vast  are  the  swarms,  extending  miles  in  lengHi, 
obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  passing  over  or  throq|^ 
every  obstacle,  devouring  every  sort  of  verdure,  and  reducing 
the  trees  to  naked  stems  and  boughs.  Volney  condudes  his 
description  by  saving,"  Happily  this  calamity  is  not  frequently 
repeated,  for  it  is  the  inevitable  foserunner  of  famine,  and  of 
the  maladies  it  occasions."  Harmer  states  that  the  depredih 
tions  of  locusts  injure  the  vines  for  many  years  (ver.  5).  The 
locust  is  about  three  inches  lon^,  and  in  its  general  form  r^ 
sembles  the  grasshopper,  and  is  eaten  for  food  in  times  of 
scarcitjr.  The  vast  swarms  usually  are  carried  forward  by  the 
wind  till  they  fall  into  some  sea  where  they  perish,  and  their 
myriads  putrefying  on  the  shore  emit  a  most  offensive  smell, 
causing  pestileutial  diseases  in  the  neighbouring  country.^- 
Joel  i.  4. 

Habmxb  considers  the  divan  or  raised  part  of  a  room,  eo- 
vered  with  mats  or  cushions,  the  comer  of  which  is  accounted 
the  most  honourable  place,  may  be  meant  here,  denoting  that 
persons  of  rank  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet.  Amos  iii.  12. 

Tni  manner  in  which  horses  were  shod  in  the  East,  by 
plates  covering  the  whole  hoof,  would  render  them  quite  xamt 
to  run  upon  a  rock. — Amos  vi.  12. 

Hat  is  not  made  in  the  East ;  in  the  month  of  March  the 
.irabs  feed  their  horses  with  grass,  but  at  no  other  time. — 
Amos  vii.  1. 

The  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is  too  small  to 
allow  the  body  of  a  man  to  pass,  nor  have  whales  been  seen  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Jebb  considers  that  the  words.  Matt, 
xii.  40,  are  to  be  rendered  the  cavity  of  the  whale,  and  shows 
that  there  is  a  bag  or  intestine  serving  as  an  air-vessel  to  this 
vast  animal,  in  which  the  prophet  might  have  been  contained. 
It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  whale  is  compelled  to 
rise  to  the  surface  every  few  minutes  to  breathe.  Bochait  and 
others  consider  that  a  shark  was  the  great  fish  here  intended. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  men  having  been  swallowed  entire, 
and  found  in  that  state  in  the  stomach  of  the  shark  ;  and  it  is 
also  obsened  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  over  substances 
endued  with  vitality.  It  is,  however,  mivtv^cw^m^  to  entev- 
ih^o  Bucb  particulars ;  we  are  told  that  God  "  -^t^^v^^^  t^  ^^«^ 
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eycBsly  for  the  purpose  of  swallowing  np  Jonah,  and 
aednot  inquire  minutely  as  to  the  species.  Greenfield 
,  **  Bat  foolish  man  will  affect  to  be  wise,  though  bom  as 
td  aaa'  oolt ;  and  some,  because  they  cannot  work  a  miracle 
laelvea,  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  God  can  do  it." 
nt  observes,  **  This  history,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear, 
pealed  to  by  our  blessed  Sayiour  as  a  verity,  and  as  bear- 
%  atriet  analogy  to  one  great  circumstance  at  his  death, 
lever,  therefore,  is  a  sincere  Christian,  ought,  without  any 
on,  to  belioTe  the  account  given.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but 
leenary,  to  extenuate  any  part  of  it,  for  all  miracles  are 
I  to  the  Deity.  He  can  as  easily  stop  the  revolution  of  the 
I,  as  reverse  the  point  of  a  magnetic  needle." — Jonah  i. 

D  place  is  amiss  for  prayer.  Wherever  God  casts  us,  we 
find  a  way  open  heaven-ward.  He  that  has  Christ  dwell- 
n  hia  heart  oy  faith,  wherever  he  eoes,  carries  his  altar 
him,  that  sanctifies  the  gift ;  and  he  is  himself  a  living 
»le.  Men  may  shut  us  out  from  communion  with  one 
ber,  but  not  from  communion  with  God. — Jonah  ii.  1-9. 
lAT  Jonah  was  ejected  at  Joppa  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
arge  bones  of  such  an  animal  having  been  preserved  there. 
f  mentions  these  enormous  bones,  and  informs  us  they 
brought  as  a  great  curiosity  to  Eome.  The  ribs  appeared 
» in  height  than  those  of  an  Indian  elephant,  and  the  length 
e  bones  forty  feet. — Jonah  ii.  10. — Thumtend. 
UTEYXH  was  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey. 
9uld  take  him  up  at  least  three  days  to  go  through  tne 
dpal  streets  of  the  city  to  proclaim  his  message. — Jonah  iii. 

rr  ns  distrust  our  hearts,  which,  in  their  deceitfulness, 
L  cover  over  selfishness  and  pride  with  a  cloak  of  concern 
he  honour  of  God,  and  the  credit  of  his  people. — Jonah 
•4. 

irBMirBERS  shall  be  made  to  understand  this  doctrine; 
how  narrow  soever  their  souls,  their  principles,  are,  and 
willing  soever  they  are  to  engross  Divine  grace  to  them- 
8  and  those  of  their  own  way,  there  is  one  Lord  over  all, 
IS  rich  in  mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  him.  And  in  every 
n,  in  Nineveh  as  well  as  in  Israel,  he  that  fears  Qtoa^ 
i-orks  righteousness,  is  accented  of  him ;  he  that  repents 
turns  from  his  evil  ways,  shall  find  mercy  with  him. — 
h  iv.  6-11. 
^MMMMxifT/'  the  wordBigni&ea  rather  a  still  or  sileiitavt 
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whioh  penetrated  everytchere  with  its  hot  blast,  and  incremd 
tho  elFect  of  the  sun's  intense  rays. — Jonah  iv.  8. — Sibikorpe. 

NiNEYEU  was  at  this  time  the  metropolis  of  the  Aatyiiin 
monarchy,  a  great  city,  as  appears  by  the  multitude  of  iniGuit^ 
in  it. — Jonah  iv.  11. 

Covering  the  moirth,  in  the  East^  is  a  sign  of  being  aileiieal 
in  disgrace. — Micah  iii.  7. 

EiGHABDsoN,  in  1818,  saw  one  part  of  Mount  Zion  bearing 
a  crop  of  barley,  and  another  part  literally  undergoing  the 
labour  of  the  plough.  The  soil  was  stone  and  lime  mixea  «itk 
earth,  such  as  usually  is  found  in  the  sites  of  ruined  diiear— 
Micah  iii.  12. 

8oH£  observe,  that  the  Scripture  ordinarily  says  little  of  the 
prophets  themselves,  that  our  faith  might  not  stand  upon  tfaair 
authority,  but  upon  that  of  the  bles^  Spirit,  by  whom  the 
prophecies  were  indited. — Nahum  i.  1-8. 

TnouoH  the  temple  in  its  latter  state  was  called  Herod*!! 
and  had  been  re-edified  by  him,  it  was  not  spoken  of  by  the 
Jews  as  a  different  structure  from  that  of  ^rubbabel.  Jo- 
sephus  only  speaks  of  two  temples,  and  expressly  writes  of  the 
destruction  of  the  '"second"  tempio  by  the  Homans. — ^Haggai 
ii.  7. 

FoRUEBLY,  when  Jerusalem  had  walls,  the  enemies  not 
onlv  broke  through  them,  but  broke  them  down  ;  but  now  Ood 
will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire.  Some  think  this  alludea  to 
shepherds  making  fires  about  their  flocks,  or  travellers  that 
maae  fires  about  their  tents  in  desert  places,  to  frighten  wild 
beasts  from  them. — Zech.  ii.  1-5. 

In  Eastern  style,  the  perfection  of  any  quality  is  expressed 
by  the  application  of  the  number  '*  seven.''  The  omniscience 
of  God  18  here  signified  by  the  expression,  **  seven  eyes," — 
Zech.  iii.  9.— J,  P.  Smith. 

Joshua  and  Jesus  are  the  same  in  Hebrew. — Zech.  vi.0-15. 

The  Jews,  after  the  captivity,  though  there  was  much 
amiss  among  them,  never  were  guilty  of  idolatry. — Zech.  viii. 
1-8. 

TuE  term  Jew  or  Judenn  became  the  national  appellation 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  John  Smith  says,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chapter  niti mates  that  tlie  Jews,  after  their 
restoration,  will  be  instrumental  in  converting  other  nations. 
Compare  Bomans  xi.  15,  16. — Zech.  viii.  23. 

(Jr  •*  strangers,"  those  of  foreign  extraction. — Zech.  ix.  6.-^ 
Afrufcome. 
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nSy  by  Lebanon,  here  understand  the  temple, 'built  of 
B  f!h)m  Lebanon,  and  burnt  with  fire  by  the  Bomans.— ^ 
zi.  1. 

mn  of  complete  peace  and  purity  of  the  church  will 
K    Even  the  most  common  and  secular  occupations  will 

00  boly  actions,  performed  to  the  glory  of  Qod.  Men 
Dcmduct  their  common  afiairs,  and  their  sacred  services, 
the  same  holy  principles  of  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 
lame  and  character  of  holiness  shall  not  be  confined  as  it 
leen.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  had  been  written  only  upon 
[igfa-Friest's  forehead,  but  now  it  shall  not  be  so  appro* 
sd.  All  Christians  shall  be  living;  temples,  and  spiritual 
M  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God.  W  hen  there  shall  be 
abundance  of  real  holiness,  there  shall  be  less  anxiety 
;  ceremonial  holiness.  Little  regard  shall  be  had  to  the 
oastancee,  provided  the  substance  is  adhered  to.    Every 

1  and  every  enjoyment  of  the  believer  should  be  so  regu- 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  that  it  may  be  directed  to 
lory.  Our  whole  lives  should  be  as  one  constant  sacrifice, 
b  of  devotion ;  no  selfish  motive  should  prevail  in  any  of 
ctions.— Zech.  xiv.  16-21. 

.  Louth  considers,  that  by  the  word  translated  "  pots"  is 
meant  helmets ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  furniture 
instruments  of  war  shall  be  useless  as  to  their  original 
Mea,  and  be  looked  upon  as  sacred. — Zech.  xiv.  20. 
X  must  not,  for  peace'  sake,  transgress  the  rules  of  equity ; 
risdom  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable. — Malachi 
J. 

[E  Messiah  is  here  denominated  Lord  or  "  Sovereign,"  by 
m  in  a  peculiar  form,  appropriated  to  signify  the  Supreme 
as  the  Kuler  of  his  visible  church,  and  the  Possessor  of 
srsal  dominion.  He  is  also  described  as  the  Proprietor 
Lord  of  the  temple,  and  this  possession  is,  in  the  constant 
of  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Jehovah 
}od  of  Israel.  He  is  called  the  Angel,  or  Messenger,  of 
]!ovenant,  as  His  mission  was  the  performance  of  the  cove- 
of  mercy  for  the  salvation  of  men  by  a  Kedeemer ;  the 
;  promise  to  which  the  patriarchs  and  pious  Israelites  ever 
kI,  the  ground  of  their  consolation  in  all  their  personal 
oational  distresses.  With  this  covenant  and  promise,  the 
manifestation  of  a  Messiah  was  made  to  fallen  man  ;  and 
its  glad  recognition  the  testimony  of  Old  Testament  f  iQ^p 
y  closes. — Maiachi  Hi.  1, — Ji  I^,  Smith.  ^f 

AT,  or  rather  '*borith,"  an  herb  common  in   Judea  f* 
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Syria,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  by  fallen  for  detniiiig 
cloth. — Malachi  iii.  2. 

JuDEA  was  the  country  of  the  Jews,  of  which  Jemaalm 
was  the  capital,  and  it  was  also  called  Canaan,  Palestine,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  so  exceedingly  fertile,  that  it  WM 
ranked  by  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans  among  the  finest  of  tibdr 
provinces.  Ancient  authors  bear  decided  testimony  to  As 
great  number  of  towns  and  villages  with  which  it  was  0fW> 
spread,  to  the  eminence  of  several  of  its  cities,  the  exoellenea 
of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  whereby  it  oafc- 
rivalled  Italy  in  the  abundance  of  its  fruits ;  and  to  the  Tcrf 
high  degree  of  cultivation  it  had  reached  ;  whence  Syriai  lib- 
eluding  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Philistia,  as  well  as  Judea,  im 
proverbially  called  a  giirden  by  the  Greeks,  who  posaeased  a 
rich  and  beautiful  country  of  their  own.  So  highly  waa  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Judea  esteemed,  many  centuriea  aftor 
the  prophecies  had  described  its  future  and  long-oontinued 
desolation.  The  particular  features  of  the  desolation  of  Judea 
are  minutely  traced  out  in  the  prophecies,  exactly  as  they  an 
described  by  modern  travellers,  (Isa.  i.  7;  xxiv.  1-18;  zzzii 
9-15  ;  xxxvii.  10,  11 :  Jer.  iv.  20,  26-31 ;  xii.  7-13 ;  Ezek.  xii. 
19,  20).  The  vision  of  the  prophets  was  as  clear  as  the  eye> 
sight  of  any  who  now  read  the  history  of  Judea,  or  look  nixm 
the  land  ;  while  the  many  vestiges  of  ancient  cultivation,  mina 
abounding  everywhere,  the  remains  of  Eoman  buildinga  and 
roads,  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  in  many  placea  yeft 
unaltered,  agree  with  the  universal  voice  of  history  in  attest- 
ing, beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  for  ages  after  the 
era  of  the  prophets,  Judea  was  altogether  different  from  what 
it  now  is,  or  from  what  any  mortal  could  have  conceived  that^ 
for  so  long  a  period,  it  ever  would  have  become.  The  citiea 
were  to  be  laid  waste.  By  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
travellers,  Judea  may  now  be  called  a  field  of  ruins.  Theae» 
though  in  general  tenantless,  retain  their  ancient  namea. 
Heaps  of  rubbish  and  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  cities  where 
Christ  and  his  apostles  lived  and  preached.  The  land  waa  to 
be  brought  into  desolation,  to  rest  and  enjoy  her  Sabbatha ; 
and,  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  in  their  enemiea' 
lands,  so  long  was  this  land  to  lie  desolate.  They  have  been 
for  neorlv  eighteen  centuries  in  their  enemies'  lands,  and  their 
own  land  is  still  desolate.  The  sword  was  drawn  after  thenii 
and  the  ploughshare  has  rested  in  Judea.  The  most  fertile 
plains  lie  untilled.  The  country  is  overrun  bv  rebel  tribes ; 
ihe  Ajnba  pasture  their  herds  at  free&om.   N«2^«^^^  t^a&a&xsIIy 
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he  most  fertile,  are  corered  with  Tarieties  of  thistlefl ;  some 
it  the  hills  are  scarcely  accessible,  so  closely  are  they  beset 
rith  thorns ;  the  wild  plants  and  grasses  on  the  plains  some- 
inea  impede  the  traveller,  so  luxuriant  is  their  growth  that 
lonea  with  difiELcuity  pass  through  them.  The  land  mourns 
md  is  had  waste ;  and  has  become  as  a  desolate  wilderness. 
*  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briers," 
(laa.  xzzii.  13).  **  Your  highways  shall  be  desolate.  The  high- 
vaya  lie  waste ;  the  wayfaring  man  oeaseth,"  (Lev.  ixvi.  22 ; 
Isa.  xzziii.  8).  Judea  was  traversed  with  roads,  and  the  inter- 
BCNine  was  incessant  between  its  numerous  and  populous 
oitiea.  The  remains  of  highways,  no  longer  passable,  are  still 
to  be  aeen.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  there  are 
neither  roads  nor  even  bridges  over  the  rivers  and  torrents. 
Ihe  ways  in  the  mountains  are  extremely  bad.  There  are  no 
iniia  anywhere ;  neither  posts  nor  public  conveyances ;  not  a 
wason  nor  a  cart  in  all  Syria. — JKeith :  *' Fulfilled  JPropecies.** 
It  was  prophesied  that  when  the  Israelites  should  be  scat- 
tered among  the  nations  and  dispersed  in  the  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  land  of  Israel  would  eat 
their  bread  with  carefuluess,  and  drink  their  water  with 
Htonishment,  that  her  land  might  be  desolate  from  all  that 
iraa  therein,  because  of  the  violence  of  them  that  dwell  therein, 
(Jer.  zii.  7-18 ;  £zek.  xii.  19,  20).  While  the  ancient  possessors 
of  the  land  were  to  be  scattered  abroad,  it  was  to  De  defiled 
under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  they  that  dwelt  therein  were 
to  be  desoUite,  and  few  men  left.  Their  joyless  state  is  de- 
scribed in  Isa.  xxiv.  7-11.  The  government  of  the  Turks  in 
8yria  is  entirely  a  military  despotism ;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  faction  of  armed 
men,  who  dispone  of  everything  according  to  their  interest  and 
faocv.  In  each  government  the  pacha  is  an  absolute  despot. 
In  the  villages,  the  inhabitants,  limited  to  the  mere  necessaries  of 
lile,  have  no  arts  but  those  without  which  they  cannot  subsist. 
There  is  no  safety  without  the  towns,  nor  security  within  their 
precincts.  The  barbarism  of  8yria  is  complete.  The  people  live 
m  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm.  Every  peasant  is  afraid  of 
exciting  the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  the  avarice  of  the  aga  and 
his  soldiers.  In  such  a  country,  where  the  subject  is  perpe- 
tually watched  by  a  despoiling  government,  he  must  assume 
a  serious  countenance,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  wears 
ragged  clothes,  or,  in  other  words,  '*  because  of  the  violence 
of  them  that  dweJJ  therein."  "Few  men  left,"  (Isa.  xxiv.  6V 
gff  Afeifle  m  populatioa  in  ao  excellent  a  country,  may  ^-eVL 
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excite  our  astrol^'/.znenr :  but  th»  will  be  increased  if  we  caoh 
pare  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  with  that  of  andat 
times.  StraS.*  aavs.  that  the  territories  of  Jamnia  and  Joppas 
in  P:iie>t:ue  alone.  lonueriT  could  bring  forty  thousand  armed 
men  into  the  neM.  At  present  they  could  scaroelj  fonudi 
three  tiiuu^nd.  The  people  have  a  serious,  nay  even  a  mi 
and  melaucholr  counteuanoe.  All  joy  is  darkened,  the  mirA 
of  the  land  is  ;rone.  The  Svrians  are  strangers  to  social  enjoj- 
nent.  Good  cheer  would  infallibly  expose  them  to  extortioii 
wine  to  corjwreal  punishment. — Keith  :  ''Fulfilled  JPrtmkecui" 

^  Thorns  shall  come  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  DFamUM 
in  the  fortresses  thereof."  In  Idumea  each  wandering  Aiab 
carries  a  pair  of  small  pincers  to  extract  the  thorns  from  his 
feet.  '*  I  will  make  thee  email  among  the  nations ;  thon  axt 
greatly  despised."  The  public  authorities  at  ConstantinoDlei 
when  Wked  for  a  firman,  or  letter  of  protection  to  a  traveller, 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  Petra,  once  the  capital  of  Idumea,  denied 
all  knowledij^e  of  such  a  place.  '*  Shall  I  not  destroy  the  wise 
men  out  of  £dom,  and  understanding  out  of  the  mount  of 
Esau  r"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  traces  the  ori^n  of  letters,  aatzo- 
nomy,  and  navigation  to  the  Edomites.  The  book  of  Job  is  a 
splendid  and  lasting  proof  of  the  eloquence  that  pertained  to 
Edom.  But  so  entirelv  has  understanding  departed  from  the 
mount  of  Esau,  that  tlie  wild  wanderers  who  now  traverse  it, 
consider  the  remains  of  antiquity  as  the  work  of  genii  1  To 
clear  away  a  little  rubbish,  merely  to  allow  the  water  to  flow 
into  an  ancient  cistern,  is  an  undertaking  far  beyond  the  views 
of  the  wandering  Arabs.  They  cherish  sentiments  the  moat 
superstitious  and  absurd ;  "  Wisdom  is  no  more  in  Teman, 
and  understanding  has  perished  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau." — 
Xeith :  "  Fulfilled  Frophecieg." 

NiKEVEu,  the  mighty  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  a 
very  extensive  and  populous  city.  Its  walls  were  100  feet  in 
height,  (10  miles  in  compass,  with  1500  towers,  each  200  feet 
high.  A  Greek  historian,  who  repeatedly  alludes  to  an  ancient 
prophecy  concerning  it,  as  known  to  the  Ninevitea,  relates 
that  the  Assyrian  army  was  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Medea 
in  a  time  of  festivity,  when  unable  to  resist  the  enemy.  A 
^reat  part  of  them  were  destroyed;  and  the  river,  having 
increased  to  an  unexampled  height  by  rains,  broke  down  a 
great  extent  of  the  wall,  opened  an  entrance  for  the  enemy, 
and  overflowed  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  King,  in  his 
desperation,  deeming  the  prediction  was  accomplished,  heaped 
uiiiinmeuBe  {auarfd  pile,  and  bavingset  1k«\A  \\»  «^tAthe 
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{lalace,  was  conmimed  with  his  household  and  his  wealth ;  and 
the  Medea  carried  awaj  many  talents  of  silver  and  gold  to 
Bcbatana. — Nahum  i.  8-10 ;  ii.  6,  8,  9 ;  iii.  13-15.— Keith  : 
••  Fulfilled  Prophecies:' 

SsTSBAL  of  the  best  Qreek  and  Eoman  writers  describe  the 
ancient  greatness  of  Babylon  at  different  periods.  All  a^ree 
in  relating  its  wonderful  magnificence.  Herodotus,  who  lived 
two  hundred  and  flil^y  years  after  laaiah,  wrote  from  what  he 
law  and  examined.  The  walls  of  Babylon,  before  their  height 
was  reduced  to  75  feet  by  Dariua  Hystaspes,  were  about  300 
feet  high  ;  they  were  75  feet  broad,  and  84  miles  in  compass. 
The  temple  of  Belns  600  feet  in  height ;  the  artificial  hang- 
ing gardens  piled  in  successive  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls, 
the  embankments  which  restrained  the  Euphrates,  the  hundred 
bimien  gates,  the  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  eight  miles 
in  compass;  and  the  artificial  lake,  the  circumference  of 
which  was  far  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth, 
by  the  lowest  account,  35  feet ;  all  displayed  many  of 
the  mightiest  works  of  mortals  concentrated  in  a  single  spot. 
Concerning  the  size  of  Babylon,  Herodotus  and  Xeuophon 
relate,  in  exact  accordance  with  what  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  that  the  Medes  and  Persians,  united  under  Cyrus, 
prophesied  of  by  Isaiah  above  one  hundred  years  before  he 
was  bom,  came  against  Babylon  and  besieged  it;  that  the 
Babylonians,  enclosed  within  their  walls,  remained  in  their 
holds  and  forbore  to  fight ;  that  Cyrus  turned  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  city,  into  the  lake ; 
that  the  river  being  thus  lowered,  the  enemy  entered  by  its 
channel ;  that,  from  the  negligence  of  the  guards,  the  gates 
leading  from  the  river  to  the  city,  were  not  shut;  that  the 
Median  and  Persian  army  thus  entering,  as  if  by  stealth,  de- 
signedly during  the  night  of  an  annual  Babylonish  festival, 
Babylon  was  tiULen  when  it  was  not  aware  ;  that  its  princes, 
captains,  and  mighty  men,  reposing  after  their  feast,  and 
drunken,  were  suddenly  slaughtered  ;  and  that  Babylon,  which 
had  never  been  conquered  before,  was  thus  taken  without  re- 
sistance in  a  moment,  unknown  to  the  king  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  not  aware  of  their  danger  till  one  messenger  ran  to 
meet  another,  with  the  tidings  tlut  Babvlon  was  taken,  (Isa. 
xxi.  2;  xlv.  1.;  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1.  38;  li.  11,  27,  30,  86,  67). 
From  being  the  ''  glory  of  kingdoms,"  Babylon  is  now  the 
greatest  of  ruins;  and  after  2400  years  it  exhibits  the 
precise  scene  defined  in  prophecy,  (Isa.  ziii.  19,  &c.*,  x\\. 
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22,  Ac.,  (Jer.  1. 13,  23,  89,  Ac. ;  li.  18,  26,  Ac.)  Dread  of  eril 
Bpirits,  and  terror  at  the  wild  beasts  among  the  ruina  of  Baliv* 
Ion,  restrain  the  Arab  from  pitching  his  tent,  and  8hq>lieiai 
from  making  their  folds  there.  The  princely  palaces  and  ha* 
bitations  of  Babylon  are  now  nothing  but  unshapely  heaps  sf 
brick  and  rubbish ;  along  the  sides,  or  on  the  summits  cf 
which,  are  now  caverns  where  porcupines  creep,  and  owla  and 
bats  nestle ;  where  ''  lions"  find  a  den,  and  "jackalls,  hyensi^ 
and  other  noxious  animals,  an  unmolested  retreat ;"  from  whii^ 
"  issues  a  loathsome  smell  ;'*  and  **  the  entrances  to  which  an 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  sheep  and  goats."  Though  utterir 
destroyed,  '*  their  houses  are  full  of  dolelul  creatureSy  and  oiiil 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  dance  there.  Wild  beasts  lie  tliera^  suad 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses ;  it  shall  no  more  be  inhabited  for 
ever,"  Ac.  On  the  one  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  chmIs 
being  dry,  and  the  crumbled  bricks  on  an  elevated  surfaoe  as* 
posed  to  the  scorching  sun ;  these  "  sim-bumt  ruins'*  cover  an 
*'  arid  plain,"  and  Babylon  is  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a 
desert.  On  the  other,  the  embankments  of  the  river,  and  with 
them  the  vestiges  of  ruins  over  a  large  space,  have  been  swept 
away ;  the  plain  is  in  general ''  marshy,  and  in  manv  plaoea  ii^ 
accessible,"  especially  after  the  annual  overflowmg  of  the 
Euphrates ;  ''  no  son  of  man  doth  pass  thereby ;  the  sea^  or 
river,  is  come  upon  Babylon,  she  is  covered  witli  the  multitude 
of  the  waves  thereof."  At  that  season,  also,  large  deposits  of 
the  waters  are  left  stagnant  between  the  ruins,  verifying  the 
threat,  '*  I  will  make  thee  a  possession  for  the  bittern^  and 
pools  of  water."  The  abundance  of  the  country  is  gone  as 
clean  away  as  if  the  besom  of  destruction  had  swept  it  from 
north  to  south,  (Isa.  xiv.  23).  There  are,  on  the  ruins  of  Birs 
Nimrod,  or  the  temple  of  Belus,  large  fragments  of  brickwork 
that  have  been  ''completely  molten,"  which  must  not  only 
have  been  subjected  to  a  heat ''  equal  to  that  of  the  atronmt 
furnace,"  but  which  being  vitrified  all  around,  "  bear  evident 
proof"  that  the  ruin  resembles  what  the  Scriptures  prophesied 
it  should  become — a  burut  mountain,  (Jer.  jj.  25).  It  ia  still 
a  relic  of  Babylon  the  great,  for,  though  a  mass  of 
ruins,  it  is  still  235  feet  high.  From  the  summit  is 
a  distinct  view  of  the  heaps  which  constitute  all  that  now 
remains  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  a  more  complete  picture  of  deso- 
lation could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  eve  wanders  over  a 
barren  desert,  in  which  the  ruins  are  nearly  the  only  indicati<m 
that  it  ever  was  inhabited.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded 
^w  exactlf  ibe  predictions  of  IsaiaHi  and  I^x^mxy^iJex  V:A.\e  been 
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fulfilled,  even  in  the  appearance  Babylon  was  to  present,  that 
■he  should  become  heaps ;  that  her  cities  should  be  a  deaola 
tioD,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were 
•o  broad  that,  as  ancient  historians  relate,  six  chariots  could  be 
driven  on  them  abreast.  They  existed  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  the  prophecy  was  delivered.  They  were  numbered 
smong  "  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;"  but  now  it  can 
lesreeij  be  determined  with  certainty  tiiat  even  a  vestige  of 
them  remains.  Modem  travellers  have  totally  failed  in  disco* 
vering  any  trace  of  the  city  walls,  and  say,  that  "  the  Divine 
predictions  against  Babylon  have  been  so  literally  fulfilled  in 
the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  to  give  the  fullest  signification 
to  the  words  uf  Jeremiah :  "  the  bread  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be 
utterij  broken."— Jer.  li.  5H.—KeUh  :  ''  Ful/illed  Fraphecieg:* 

Ttrb  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterra- 
DsanSea,  and  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  it  was  for  a  long  period 
the  eieatest  commercial  cit^  in  the  world.  Its  wealth  and  ex- 
tensive commerce  are  described  by  various  heathen  authors,  and 
an  delineated  in  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  contrasted 
with  the  varied  changes  and  humiliations  it  would  undergo,  till 
it  should  become  a  "place  whereon  fidhers  would  dry  their  nets.'' 
Tyre  was  the  nursery  of  arts  and  ucience,  and  the  city  of  per- 
haps the  most  industrious  and  active  people  ever  known ;  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  Mahommedans,  which  finally  completed 
the  desolation  of  T^re,  did  not  commence  till  twelve  centuries 
after  the  record  of  its  destiny  was  written. — Keith :  "  Fulfilled 
Pnpkecies" 

EoTFT  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  mighty  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  old.  The  imperishable  pyramids,  and  the  ruins 
of  Its  cities  and  temples,  together  with  the  splendid  tombs  of 
the  kings,  are  now  the  chief,  and  nearly  the  only  indications  of 
its  ancient  glory.  The  abundance  and  magiiiticence  of  these 
surpass  description,  as  the  number  of  its  cities  and  towns  iji 
ancient  times,  stated  by  Herodotus  at  20,000,  exceeds  belief. 
That  eminent  author,  styled  the  father  of  history,  describes 
Elgrpt  as  both  by  nature  and  art  the  most  fruitful  of  all  lands, 
ara  containing  more  wonders  than  all  other  regions.  E^ypt  is 
still  full  of  wonders,  though  its  ancient  cities  and  temples  are 
now  in  ruins.  These  stupendous  temples,  abounding  with 
massy  and  lofty  columns,  and  profusely  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, have  been  largely  described.  God  had  declared  by 
^ekiel,  chap.  xxix.  14, 15 ;  xxx.  12, 13  :  "  Tiiey  shall  be  a  base 
kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms ;  neither  shaW  \t 
au&  itB^aDf  more  among  the  aationa.     The  pride  ot  Yiet 
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power  shall  come  down.  I  will  sell  the  lasd  into  the  hmd  d 
the  wicked ;  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste  and  all  that  a 
therein  by  the  hand  of  strangers.  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  ii 
Tliere  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Hit 
sceptre  of  E<i;y])t  shall  depart  away."  Such  haa  been,  and  a 
the  state  of  Egypt,  the  baseut  of  kingdoms,  governed  tj 
strangers  and  slaves. — Keith :  "  Fulfilled  FrapheeieM,*^ 

Of  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  dam 
their  descent,  it  was  said  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  befon  Ui 
birth, ''  He  shall  be  a  v:\]i\  man ;  his  hand  shall  be  againit 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  shall  be  against  him ;  uid  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  ))resence  of  all  his  brethren.  I  will  make 
him  fruitfid  and  multiply  him  ezceedinely ;  and  1  will  make 
him  a  &;reat  nation.*'  And  unto  his  mother  lia^ar  it  waa  nid, 
"I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude,  (Gen.  xvi.  10;  12 ;  xvii.  20).  Thede^ 
ceudantt*  of  It^hmnei  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude.  The 
Arabs  are  univerually  known  to  be  a  wild  people  ;  their  hand  ia 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  haad  is  against  them.  They 
are  *'  armed  against  mankind  ;"  and  the  distinct  marks  of  pro- 
phetic truth  wliifh  the  Arabs  yet  exliibit,  are  thus  represented 
in  the  words  of  an  eye  vvitness.  **  On  the  smallest  computation^ 
such  mu^t  have  been  the  manners  of  these  people  for  more 
than  tliree  thousand  years.  Thus,  in  all  things,  verifying  the 
prediction  given  of  Ishmael  at  his  birth,  that  he  in  his  poate- 
rity,  should  be  a  wild  man,  and  always  continue  to  be  so, 
though  they  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  that  an  acute  and  active  people  surrounded  for 
ages  by  polished  and  luxurious  nations,  should  from  their 
earliest  to  their  latest  times,  be  still  iound  a  wild  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,  as  we  may  call  the 
surrounding  nations,  unsubdued  and  unchangeable,  is  indeed  a 
standing  miracle — one  of  those  mysterious  facts  which  establish 
the  truth  of  prophecy."  On  a  review  of  the  prophedea, 
relative  to  Ninevah,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  Judea,  and  all  the 
adjoining  territories,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  which  can  admit  of  no 
disputation,  and  which  needs  no  argument  to  support  it,  but 
which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  unbelievers  no  less  than  of 
Christians,  that  the  fate  of  all  these  cities  and  countries,  in  re- 
ference to  their  past  history  and  present  state,  demonstratea 
the  truth  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them,  and  that  all 
these  prophecies,  ratified  by  the  events,  give  the  most  deci- 
sive proof  that  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  all  testified  of  Jeaua, 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  t\\o  HoV-j  G\\OY^t.  "ftlo  NKord  can 
be  more  sure,   in  regard  to  paal  w\Ol  \)Ye«ift\i\.  ^\w^  "Ctt^a^ 
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\xm  was  in  regard  to  the  future.  The  desolations  were 
le  work  of  man,  aud  idl  effected  bj  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
•oiiy.  And  the  prediction  of  these  facts,  in  all  their  minute 
uticulars  infinitely  surpassing  human  foresight,  is  the  word 
r  Ghxl  alone.  The  ruin  of  empires,  while  it  proves  the  truth 
f  eray  tittle  of  these  predictions,  is  thus  a  miraculous  con- 
nnation  and  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  By 
hat  fatality  is  it,  then,  ana  how  much  does  it  show  the 
weakness  of  their  cause,  that  infidels  8hould  have  chosen  for 
lie  display  of  their  power  this  very  field,  where  they  might 
are  read  the  fulfihnent  of  the  prophecies  on  every  spot  ? 
irery  fact  related  by  Yolney  is  a  witness  against  all  his  specu- 
ttiaiiB — and  out  of  his  own  mouth  is  he  coudemned.  Can  any 
nrposed  deception  be  greater  or  more  glaring  than  to  over- 
lok  these  prophecies,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  an  argument 
gainst  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  those  very  facts  which, 
ttesting  their  fulfilment,  thereby  so  clearly  establish  it  ?  Or 
m  any  evidence  of  Divine  inspiration  be  more  convincing  and 
tear,  than  to  view  in  conjunction  all  these  marvellous  pre- 
ietions  and  their  perfect  completion  ?  Such  is  the  overwhelm- 
ig  and  forcible  testimony  supplied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
lan  a  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  striking  prophe- 
,88,  and  the  facts  which  demonstrate  their  fulfilment.  Surely 
ere  alone  would  be  found  enough  of  positive  evidence  to  the 
•nth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  !  And  without  dwelling  upon  the 
ass  of  other  evidence,  let  it  only  be  remarked,  that  the  ruins  of 
le  moral  world  are  as  obvious  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience  as 
le  ruins  of  the  natural — of  cities  or  of  kingdoms  ;  and  His 
ord  can  foretel  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  And  if  those 
ho  scoff  at  religion  can  perceive  no  evidence  from  anv  histo- 
cal  facts,  or  any  external  objects,  they  might  look  witliin,  and 
ley  would  find  engraven  on  their  hearts,  in  characters  suff!- 
entlj  legible,  a  confirmation  of  the  prophecies ;  and  if  thev 
ibstitute  railing  for  reason,  and  think  to  mar  religion  with 
leir  mockery,  to  all  others  they  stand  convicted,  the  living 
itnesses  of  the  truth.  "  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days, 
offers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying.  Where  is  the 
romise  of  His  coming,"  &c.  '*  There  shall  be  mockers  in  the 
St  time."— 2  Fet.  iii.  3 ;  Jude  v.  Vi.— Keith :  "  Fulfilled 
^rcphecies" 

It  is  tLfact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought  never  to  be 
Tgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  m  the  Old 
estament  concemii?^  the  MeBsmb,  were  revealed  nearly,  awcV 
me  oftibem  more  than  3000  years  agOj  yet  scarcely  any  one 
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gf  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth, 
except  to  Ilim,  who  is  Immanuel,  Grod  with  us,  the  Ixnd 
JeauB  Christ,  to  whom  give  all  the  prophets  vritnc^s,  (Acts  x. 
43).  The  more  we  contemplate  these  astonishing  facts — Urn 
more  deeply  we  invest igato  the  wonderful  display  of  SiviiiB 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed 
to  exclaim,  '*  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." — 21  JET.  I£ont§: 
"  Prophecies  relative  to  Christy 

Memains  of  the  Bev.  Richard  Cecily  A,M,    By  the  Bev.  Josiah 

Pratt,  B.D.,  F.A.8. 

He  (Cecil)  highly  disapproved  the  manner  of  some  puents 
whose  reproof  extends  omy  to  "  Kay  !  my  sons,"  where  there 
ought  to  be  firmness  and  decision.  Yet  he  possessed  also  the 
opposite  point  of  tenderness,  in  a  high  degree ;  and  his  deli* 
cate  apprehensions  will  a()pear  in  u  few  verses  which  he  wrote^ 
and  gave  to  me  with  a  view  to  divert  and  soothe  my  aorroWy 
on  a  child,  only  one  month  old,  being  removed  at  daybreak ; 
whose  countenance,  at  the  time  of  departure,  was  moat  hea- 
venly : — 

LET  ME  GO ;  FOE  THE  DAT  BBEAKETH. 

Cease  here  longer  to  detain  me, 

Tondest  mother,  drown*d  in  woe : 
Now  thy  kind  caresses  pain  me  ; 

Mom  advances  : — let  me  go. 

See  yon  orient  streak  appearing ! 

Harbinger  of  endless  day ; 
Hark  !  a  voice  the  darkness  cheering, 

Calls  my  new-bom  soul  away ! 

Lately  launched  a  trembling  stranger 
On  the  world's  wide  boisterous  flood. 

Pierced  with  sorrows,  toss*d  with  danger, 
Gladly  1  retum  to  God. 

Now  my  cries  shall  cease  to  grieve  thee, 

Now  my  trembling  heart  find  rest ; 
Kinder  arms  than  tliine  receive  me. 

Softer  pillow  than  thy  breast. 

Weep  not  o'er  these  eyes  that  languish. 
Upward  turning  t*ward  their  home ; 
Jiaprur'd,  they'll  forget  aM  angvxvaV, 
While  they  wait  to  see  t\iee  come. 
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There,  my  mother,  pleasures  centre, — 

Weeping,  parting,  care,  or  woe 
Ne'er  our  Jj^ather*B  bouse  shall  enter ; 

Mom  advances :  let  me  go. 

Afl  through  this  calm  holy  dawning 

Silent  glides  my  parting  breath, 
To  an  everlasting  morning, 

Gently  dose  my  eyes  in  death. 

Blessings  endless,  richest  blessings. 

Pour  their  streams  upon  thy  heart ! 
(Hiough  no  language  yet  possessing) 

Breathes  my  spirit  ere  we  part : 

Yet  to  leave  thee  sorrowing  rends  me, 

Though  again  his  voice  1  hear, 
Bise !  may  every  grace  attend  thee ! 

Bise !  and  seek  to  meet  me  there. 

Memoir^  Mrs.  Cecil. 


Thi  assurance  of  that  prayer  being  answered,  which  he 
(Cecil)  BO  often  and  so  ferventlv  offered  up,  that,  '*  when  death 
approached,  he  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,"  opens  a 
bright  prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

Pleasing  is  a  nice  art :  it  requires  nice  pencilling :  daubing 
woQ*t  do.  Shade  after  shade,  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
but  everything  makes  a  picture. — Cecil :  *^ Letter  to  his  Wife.** 

I  HATE  seen  many  people  very  desirous  of  being  told  their 
fiyilts ;  but  I  have  seen  very  few  who  were  pleased  when  they 
leoeived  the  information. — CecU. — Fratt :  **  Fieto  of  Cecil's 
Oharaeter." 

Ths  conscience  cannot  be  kept  too  sensible  and  tender ;  but 
icmpulousness  arises  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmity. — Cecil  : 
**Omike  Christian  Life  and  Conflict.'* 

OoLD  will  lie  for  a  month  in  the  furnace  without  losing  a 
grain. 

Prssuhptuous  carelessness  indicates  danger.  "  Who  fears?" 
This  is  to  be  feared,  thait  you  i'eel  no  cause  of  fear.  Such  was 
Peter's  state :  '*  Though  all  men  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I.*' 

Thxbb  is  a  large  class  who  would  confound  nature  and 
gTMe.  These  are  chiefly  women.  They  sit  at  home,  nursing 
themselves  over  a  fire,  and  then  trace  up  the  natural  effecta  o( 
solitude  aoJ  want  of  air  and  exerciBO  mto  spiritual  desertion. 
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There  is  more  pride  in  this  than  they  are  aurare  of.  They  m  ; 
unwilling  to  nllow  so  simple  and  natural  a  cause  of  their  &eL  ' 
ings,  and  ^i-ish  to  find  something  in  the  thing  more  Bubb'me. 

A>'  unsii8])ecting,  unquestioning,  unhesitating  spirit  God 
delights  to  honour. 

A  soryn  heart  is  an  excellent  casuist. 

Trouble  or  dilBculty  befalling  us  after  any  particular  step, 
in  not  of  itself  an  argument  that  the  step  was  wrong.  A  stonn 
overtook  the  disciples  in  the  ship,  but  this  was  no  proof  that 
they  had  done  wrong  to  go  on  board. 

"*  I  CAN  wait,"  says  Lavater.     This  is  a  high  attainmoit. 

There  is  not  a  nobler  sight  in  the  world  than  an  aged  and 
experienced  Christian,  who,  ha\ing  been  sifted  in  the  sieve  of 
temptation,  stands  forth  n»  a  confirmcr  of  the  assaulted — 
testifying  from  his  own  trials  the  reality  of  religion,  and  meet- 
ing by  his  warnings,  and  directions,  and  consolations  the  cam 
of  all  who  may  be  tempted  to  doubt  it. 

Tjiere  is  great  encouragement  in  that  commendation  of  oar 
Lord's,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could." — On  the  Christian 
Ministry. 

CiiiiisT  is  God's  great  ordinance.  Nothing  ever  has  been 
(loue,  nor  will  be  done  to  purj^ose,  but  so  far  as  He  is  held 
forth  with  simplicity. 

Sufficient  it  is  to  us  to  know  what  we  have  to  do.  There 
are  difierent  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  with 
success  and  acceptance.  Each  hath  his  proper  gift  of  Gk)d; 
one  after  this  manner,  and  another  aiter  that. 

AVe  must  condescend  to  the  capacity  of  men,  and  make  tbe 
truth  intelligible  to  them. 

Our  system  of  preaching  must  meet  mankind:  they  most 
find  it  possible  to  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  yet  serve 
God,  after  being  worried  and  harrassed  with  its  concerns. 
Let  them  hear  cheering  truths  couceming  Christ's  love,  and 
care,  and  pity,  which  will  operate  like  an  enchantment  in  dis- 
pelling the  cares  of  life  and  calming  the  anxious  perturbations 
of  conscience.  Bring  forward  privileges,  and  enforce  duties  in 
their  proper  places  and  proportions. 

A  MAN  may  be  labouring  in  the  fire ;  he  may  be  tumine 
the  world  upside  down,  and  yet  be  wrong.  If  the  whed 
hitches,  let  him,  by  any  means,  discover  where  it  hitches.  A 
minister  should  consider  how  much  more  easily  a  weak  man 
can  read  a  wise  man  than  a  wise  man  can  read  himself,  and 
that  for  this  reason  no  man  can  see  and  hear  himself.  He  is 
too  much  formed  in  bis  own  habits,  bis  family  notions,  his 
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closet  notions,  to  dotoct  liimself.  lie  who  stands  by  and  sees  a 
game  played  liaa  vast  advantages  over  tlie  players.  Besides, 
preachers  err  syateniatically,  learnedly,  scientitically.  Tbe 
timple  hearer  has  an  appeal  to  nature  in  his  heart ;  he  can 
often  feel  that  his  minister  is  wrong,  when  he  is  not  able  to 
let  him  right.  Dr.  Manton,  no  doubt,  thought  he  had  preached 
welly  and  as  became  him,  before  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  he  felt 
himself  reproved  and  instructed,  when  a  poor  man  pulled  him 
hy  the  sleeve,  and  told  him  he  had  understood  nothing  of  his 
lermon.  There  was  an  appeal  in  this  jpoor  man's  breast  to 
nature.  Nature  could  not  make  anything  of  the  doctor's 
learning.  When  Apelles  took  his  stand  behind  his  picture  he 
was  a  wise  man ;  and  he  was  a  wise  man,  too,  when  he  altered 
the  shoe  on  the  hint  of  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler,  in  his  place, 
was  to  be  heard.  A  just  man  can  atibrd  to  lose;  a  little  in- 
significant fellow  is  afraid  of  being  snuffed  out. 

'*I  TREAD  on  the  pride  of  Plato,"  said  Diogenes,  as  he 
walked  over  Plato's  carpet.  "  Yes,  and  with  more  pride,"  said 
Plato. 

Let  us  ask,  "  What  is  man  ?"  He  is  a  creature  of  feeling 
as  well  as  of  intellect.  We  must  interest  him  as  we  can.  It 
is  nnphilosophical  to  depend  on  the  mere  statement  of  truth. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  contrary  error ;  for  what  is  the  end  of 
exciting  attention,  if  there  is  nothing  deserving  attention  ? 
It  is  of  tbe  first  importance  to  put  meaning  into  every  part  of 
the  service.  In  either  extreme,  of  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing or  the  feelings,  there  may  be  no  meaning.  In  a  dull 
snd  lifeless  preacher  there  is  no  meaning ;  and,  in  one  of  a 
contrary  character  there  may  be  nothing  worthy  of  'the  name. 
There  is,  besides,  too  little  attention,  in  many  churches,  to 
man  as  nian.  I  would  consult  his  couvenieuce  in  all  lawful 
points.  If  he  could  sit  easier  ou  cushions,  he  should  have 
enshions.  I  would  not  tell  him  to  be  warm  in  Qod's  service, 
while  I  leave  him  to  shiver  with  cold.  No  doors  should  creak  ; 
no  windows  should  rattle.  Music  has  an  important  effect  on 
devotion.  Wherever  fantastical  music  enters,  it  betrays  a 
eormpt  principle.  A  congregation  cannot  enter  into  it ;  or, 
if  it  does,  it  cannot  be  a  Christian  congregation.  Wherever 
there  is  an  attempt  to  set  off  the  music  in  the  service,  and  the 
attempt  is  apparent,  it  is  the  first  step  toward  carnality. 
Though  there  is  too  little  life  in  the  style  of  music  adopted 
among  the  Moravians,  vet  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  per- 
fades  their  devotion.  Order  is  important.  Some  persons,  by 
coming  in  when  they  please,  propagate  a  loose  habit  oi  mvuvL 
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For  man  is  a  bthi pathetic  creature;  and  what  lie  seei  oAhi 
neglect,  he  is  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  in  himself.  Jt 
the  reader  ^oes  through  the  service  as  though  the  great  bni* 
ness  for  which  they  are  assenibled  is  not  jet  oegun,  the  psapli 
will  soon  feel  thus  themselves.  The  minister  lAoula  tab 
occasion  frequently  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  impoirtvies 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  not  enough  ts 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  feel  this.  We  must  take  notiiiig 
lor  granted.  Man  needs  to  be  reminded  of  everjrthing,  fbr  at 
soon  forgets  everything.  Monotony  must  be  above  all  thina 
avoided.  The  mind  is  vagrant:  monotony  cannot  leodl  iL 
There  may  be  continued  vehemence,  while  the  attention  is  aflt 
excited :  it  is  disturbance  and  noise ;  there  is  nothing  to  ]mi 
the  mind  into  a  useful  train  of  thought  or  feeling.  There  m 
an  opposite  error  to  vehemence.  Men  of  sense  and  litentme 
depress  devotion  by  treating  things  abstractedly.  SimpUeilj, 
with  good  sense,  is  of  unspeakable  value.  £eligion  must  sol 
be  rendered  abstract  and  curious.  If  a  curious  remark  pn^ 
sents  itself,  reserve  it  for  another  place.  The  hearer  geli 
away  from  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  week:  he  comas 
trembling  under  his  fears;  he  would  mount  upward  in  his 
spirit ;  but  a  curious  etymological  disquisition  cniUa  and  re- 
pels him.  In  truth,  we  should  be  men  of  business  in  our  eon- 
gregations.  AVe  sliould  endeavour  both  to  excite  and  inatonct 
our  hearers.  \Vc  should  render  the  service  an  intereatinff 
affair  in  all  its  parts.  We  should  rouse  men ;  we  should  bina 
up  the  broken-hearted ;  we  should  comfort  the  feeble-minded; 
wo  should  support  the  weak ;  we  should  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  by  any  moans  we  may  save  some. 

The  first  duty  of  a  minister  is,  to  call  on  his  hearers  to  tun 
to  the  Lord.  "  AVe  have  much  to  speak  to  you  upon.  We 
have  many  duties  to  urge  on  you.  We  have  mndi 
instruction  to  give  you,  but  all  will  be  thrown  away,  till  you 
have  turned  to  the  Lood." 

When  a  minister  loses  his  gravity,  the  company  will  take 
liberties  with  him.  Yet,  with  a  right  principle,  we  must  not 
play  the  fool.  Gravity  must  be  natural  and  simple.  There 
must  bo  urbanity  an^  tenderness  in  it.  A  man  must  not 
formalize  on  everything.  He  who  formalizes  on  everything, 
is  a  fool;  and  a  grave  ifool  is  perhaps  more  injurious  than  a 
light  fool. 

Tns  infidel  has  always  had  something  about  him,  which  haa 
ascertained  his  obliquity  to  the  eye  that  has  not  been  dimmed 
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the  moral  indisposition  of  the  heart. — On  Infidelity  and 


3iJTvni  sho?r8  as  what  we  should  be :  society  shows  ns 
k  we  are. — On  Religion*  Retirement, 

I  woiTLD  nrge  young  persons,  when  they  |are  staggered  by 
the  eemversation  of  the  world,  to  dwell  on  the  characteristics  of 
a  ipnitaal  mind.  "  If  you  cannot  answer  their  arguments, 
yet  mark  their  spirit ;  and  mark  what  a  contrary  spirit  that  is 
wlndiYoa  are  called  to  cultivate." — On  a  spiritual  Mind. 

A  CiiBiSTiAK  may  decline  far  in  religion,  without  being 
anapected.  He  may  maintain  appearances.  Ever^hing  seems 
to  olliera  to  go  on  well.  He  suspects  himself:  for  it  reijuirea 
ereat  labour  to  maintain  appearances ;  especially  in  a  minister. 
He  ia  aound,  indeed,  in  doctrine ;  perhaps  more  sound  than 
Mbre ;  for  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  soundness  of  doctrine, 
when  appearances  are  to  be  kept  up  in  a  declining  state  of  the 
beart.  A  speculatiye  turn  of  mind  is  a  snare :  vain  confidence 
ddnka  himself  in  no  danger:  he  knows  the  truth:  he  can 
diapate  for  the  truth !  "  What  should  we  fear  ?"  Why,  that 
we  naTe  no  fear.  It  is  a  symptom  of  decline,  when  a  man  will 
uuteeeaearily  expose]  the  imperfections  of  the  religious  world. 
A  Ticdent  sectarian  spirit  is  a  sign  of  religious  declension. 
ATCffaicn  from  reproof  marks  a  state  of  religious  decline.  In 
short,  the  symptoms  may  be  this  or  that,  but  the  disease  is  a 
dead  palsy. — CM  Deelennon  in  Religion, 

Chbist  is  an  example  to  us  of  entering  into  mixed  society. 
But  our  imitation  of  him  herein  must  admit  of  restrictions.  A 
feeble  man  must  avoid  danger.  If  anyone  could  go  as  Christ 
did,  then  let  him  go :  Let  him  attend  marria^-feasts  and 
Pharisees'  houses.  It  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  maintain  a  kind 
intercourse,  if  practicable,  with  his  relatives.  And  he  must 
dnly  appreciate  their  state :  if  not  religious,  they  cannot  see 
and  feel  and  taste  his  enjoyments :  they  accommodatethemselves 
to  him,  and  he  accommodates  himself  to  them.  It  is  much  a 
matter  of  accommodation  on  both  sides.  Avoid  disgusting  such 
fiiends  unnecessarily.  Avoid  vain  jangling.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  such  friends  to  avoid  important  and  pinching 
trath.  If  you  will  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  they  will  often  endeavour  to  draw  you  on  to  such 
pointa  as  predestination.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  think 
of  the  salvation  of  infants  and  of  the  heathen.  AH  this  is 
meant  to  throw  out  the  great  question.  Seize  favourable 
oceasiona— not  only  the— "moJJia  tempora  fandi  •,"  butw\iQTi 
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public  characters   and  public  events  furnish  oceaaiona  (■ 
profitable  reflection. — On  AMociating  with  the  IrreligiomM. 

TuEKK  is  a  true  apostolicism  in  the  character  or  St.  EnL 
It  is  a  combination  of  zeal  and  love.    The  zeal  of  some  BBft' 
is  of  a  Imuglity,  unbending,  ferocious  character.    They  1 
the  letter  of  truth,  but  they  mount  the  pulpit  like  priEefi^ 
It  is  with  tliem  a  perpetual  scold.    This  spirit  is  a  reproach 
to  the  Gospel.     It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  seemi 
to  have  laboured  to  win  men.    But  there  is  an  oppoaili 
extreme.    The  love  of  some  men  is  all  milk  and  mildneial 
There  is  so  much  delicacy,  and  so  much  fastidiousness !    Thflf 
touch  with  such  tenderness  !  and  if  the  patient  shrinks  dMj 
will  touch  no  more !     The  times  are  too  flagrant  for  such  a 
disposition.     The  Gospel  is  sometimes  preached  in  this  way, 
till  all  the  people  agree  with  the  preacher.     He  givet  no 
offence,  and  he  does  no  good.   But  St.  Paul  united  and  blended 
love  and  zeal.    He  must  win  souls :  but  he  will  labour  to  do 
this  by  all  possible  lawful  contrivances.    "I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.** 
Zeal,  alone,  may  degenerate  into  ferociousness  and  brutalitr ; 
and  love,  alouc,  into  fastidiousness  and  delicacy :   but  toe 
Apostle  combined  both  qualities ;  and,    more  perfectly  than 
otiier  men,  realized  the  union  of  the  ^ar^^^r  «»  r^  with  the 
suaviUr  in  modo, — On  the  Character  of  St.  PauL 

The  man  who  labours  to  plea^te  his  neighbour  for  hii  good  to 
edification^  has  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  It  is  a  sinner 
trying  to  help  a  sinner.  How  different  the  face  of  things  if 
this  spirit  prevailed!  It'  dissenters  were  like  Henry,  and 
"Watts,  and  Doddridge ;  and  churchmen  like  Leighton !  A 
hard  man  may  be  reverenced,  but  men  will  like  him  beat  at  a 
distance :  he  is  an  iron  man :  he  is  not  like  Jesus  Christ. 
Even  a  feeble,  but  kind  and  tender  man,  will  effect  more  than 
a  genius,  who  is  rough  or  artificial.  There  is  danger,  doubUesa, 
of  humouring  others ;  and  against  this  we  must  be  on  our 
guard.  It  is  a  kind,  accommodating  spirit  at  which  we  mutt 
aim. — Miscellanies. 

The  union  of  Christians  to  Christ,  their  common  head; 
and  by  means  of  the  influence  which  they  desire  from  fiim, 
one  to  another ;  may  be  illustrated  by  the  loadstone.  It  not 
only  attracts  the  particles  of  iron  to  itself,  by  the  magnetic 
virtue ;  but  by  this  virtue,  it  unites  them  one  among  another. 

Wu£X  a  Christian  is  truly  such,  he  acts  from  a  nature— a 
new  nature— and  all  the  actmgs  of  that  nature  have  the    '' 
and  pleasantness  of  nature  in  them. 
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JlrMiLiATioy  is  tlie  spirit  of  ourclisperiKation— not  a  croep- 
iDg,  servile,  canting  humility  ;  but  an  entire  sell-renunciation. 

Let  it  be  considered  what  consequences  would  follow  from 
a  Dianas  disclosing  all  the  evil  he  knows.  The  world  would 
become  a  nest  of  scorpions.  He  must  often  mistake,  and  of 
eooFse  calumniate  ;  He  seems  rather  called  on  to  be  silent, 
till  circumstances  render  it  a  case  of  duty  to  remain  silent  no 
longer. 

Av  idle  man  has  a  constant  tendency  to  torpidity.  He  has 
adopted  the  Indian  maxim— that  it  is  better  to  walk  than  to 
run,  and  better  to  stand  than  to  walk,  and  better  to  sit  than 
to  stand,  and  better  to  lie  than  to  sit.  He  hugs  himself  in 
the  notion,  tliat  God  calls  him  to  be  quiet ! — that  he  is  not 
made  for  bustling  and  noise ! — that  such  and  such  a  thing 
plainly  show  him  he  ought  to  retire  and  sit  still.  A  busy 
man  la  never  at  rest:  he  sees  himself  called  so  often  into 
action,  that  he  digs  too  much  to  suffer  anything  to  grow,  and 
waters  so  profusely  that  he  drowns. 

In  atudying  the  word  of  God,  digest  it  under  these  two 
heada :  eitLer  as  remoxdng  obstructions,  which  keep  God  and 
thee  aaunder ;  or,  as  supplying  some  uniting  power  to  bring 
God  and  thee  together.— ^/>/p^n(/iLr. 

Iksuloe  not  a  gloomy  contempt  of  anything  which  is  in 
itself  good :  only  let  it  keep  its  place. 

Tb£B£  is  in  sin,  not  only  an  infinite  mischief  done  to  the 
man,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  infatuation  that  surpasses 
all  description.  A\  uen  the  heart  declines  from  God,  and 
loses  communion  with  Christ,  the  man  resembles  one  in  a 
eonaumption,  who  is  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  yet  talks 
of  a  speedy  recovery  1  A  death  will  come  on  the  spirit,  which 
will  be  perceived  and  felt  by  all  around :  yet,  when  the  most 
affectionate  friends  of  such  a  man  attempt  to  expostulate, 
they  often  find  him  not  only  insensible,  but  obstinate  and 
stout-hearted.  He  who,  like  Samson,  the  champion  of  Israel, 
lays  his  bead  in  the  lap  of  temptation,  will  rarely  rise  again  as 
he  lay  down  :  he  may  say,  *'  1  will  go  out,  as  at  other  times 
before,  and  shake  myself :  but  he  wists  not  that  the  Lord  is 
departed  from  him !  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength, 
andheknoweth  it  not!" 

GaoWTH  in  grace  manifests  itself  by  a  simplicity — ».  e.,  a 
greater  naturalness  of  character.  There  will  be  more  useful- 
ness, and  less  noise :  more  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  less 
scrupulosity :  there  will  be  more  peace,  more  humility  ;  ^\i<^ 
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the  full  corn  is  in  the  ear,  it  bends  down  becaufle  it  ii 
full. 

The  rigours  of  superstition  are  from  man  The  voice  of  Qtoi 
is,  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  that  labour  and  are  heaTj-laden,  and 
1  will  give  you  rest !" 

A  P£RS(^k  who  objects  to  tell  a  friend  of  his  faults,  becna 
he  has  faults  of  his  own,  acts  as  a  surgeon  would  who  riioaUl 
refuse  to  dress  another  person's  wound  because  he  had  a 
dangerous  one  himself. 

W  HO  is  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth  P — and  whiihsr 
shall  we  go  to  seek  him?  not  to  the  tavern:  not  to  tha 
theatre  !  not  e\en  to  a  brothel !— but  to  the  church !  Thai 
man  who  hath  sat  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  under  the  awakening 
and  affecting  calls  of  the  Oospel,  and  has  hardened  hia  heart 
against  these  calls.  He  is  the  man  whose  condition  ia  tlia 
most  desperate  of  all  others. 

Whek  we  read  the  Bible,  we  must  always  remember  ihafti 
like  the  holy  waters  seen  by  Ezekiel,  it  is,  in  some  plaoea,  up 
"  to  the  ankles  ;"  in  others,  up  "  to  the  knees  ;"  in  ocheiB,  up 
"  to  the  loins ;"  and,  in  some,  "  a  river"  too  deep  to  M 
fathomed,  and  that  "  cnnnot  be  passed  over."  There  ia  light 
enough  to  guide  the  humble  and  teachable  to  heaven,  and 
obscurity  enough  to  confound  the  unbeliever. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord:"  good  sense  will  hesitate  to  posh 
what  is  said  to  all  its  apparent  conclusions,  for  "  It  ia  wntten 
again."     Here  ends  all  dogmatism  with  a  wise  man. 

Both  food  and  medicines  are  injurious,  if  adminiatered 
scalding  hot.  The  spirit  of  a  teacher  often  effects  more  than 
his  matter.  Benevolence  is  a  imiversal  language ;  and  it  will 
apologize  for  a  multitude  of  defects  in  the  man  who  speaka  it; 
while  neither  talents  nor  truth  will  apologize  for  pride,  ilUb^ 
rality,  or  bitterness. 


SHAKSPEAEE. 

Whenever  any  extraordinary  display  of  human  intellect 
has  been  made,  there  will  human  curiosity,  at  one  period  or 
the  other,  be  busy  to  obtain  some  personal  acquaintance  witii 
the  distinguished  mortal  whom  Heaven  had  been  pleased  to 
endow  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  own  ethereal  energy.  If  the 
favoured  man  walked  on  the  high  places  of  the  world ;  if  he  were 
conversant  with  courts;  if  he  directed  the  movements  of  armiea 
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or  of  states,  and  thus  held  in  his  hand  tlie  fortunes  and  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  interest,  which 
he  excites  will,  be  immediate  and  strong:  he  stands  on  an 
eminence  where  he  is  the  mark  of  many  eyes ;  and  dark  and 
unlettered  indeed  must  be  the  age  in  which  the  incidents  of  his 
ewentfiil  life  will  not  be  noted,  and  the  record  of  them  be  pre- 
■erred  for  the  instruction  or  the  entertainment  of  unborn 
flBoemtions.  But  if  bis  course  were  through  the  vale  of  life ; 
if  he  were  unmingled  with  the  factions  and  the  contests  of  the 
gnat ;  if  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  the  silent 
paztoits  of  literature,  to  the  converse  of  philosophy  and  the 
moae,  the  possesser  of  the  ethereal  treasure  may  excite  little  of 
the  attention  of  his  contemporaries ;  may  walk  quietly,  with  a 
Tflil  orer  hia  glories,  to  the  grave  ;  and,  in  other  times,  when 
tiie  expansion  of  his  intellectual  greatness  has  filled  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  it  may  be  too  late  to  inquire  for  his  history  as  a 
mao.  The  bricht  track  of  his  genius  indelibly  remains ;  but 
the  trace  of  his  mortal  footstep  is  soon  obliterated  for  ever. 
Homer  ia  now  only  a  name,  a  solitary  name,  which  assures  us, 
that,  at  some  unascertained  period  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  a 
mighty  mind  was  indulged  to  a  human  being,  and  gave  its 
wonderful  productions  to  the  perpetual  admiration  of  men,  as 
tijuev  spring  in  succession  in  the  path  of  time.  Of  Homer  him- 
adf  we  actually  know  nothing ;  and  we  see  only  an  arm  of 
immense  power  thrust  forth  from  a  mass  of  impenetrable  dark- 
nen,  and  holding  up  the  hero  of  his  song  to  the  applauses  of 
never-dying  fame.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  revolution 
of,  perhaps,  thirty  centuries  nas  collected  the  cloud  which  thus 
witndrawB  the  father  of  noesy  from  our  sight.  Little  more 
than  two  centuries  has  elapsed  since  AViQiam  Shakspeare 
conversed  with  our  tongue,  and  trod  the  self-same  soil  with 
omnelvea ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  records  kept  by  our  church 
in  its  registers  of  births,  marriages  and  burims,  we  should  at 
thia  moment  be  as  personally  ignorant  of  the  '  Sweet  Swan  of 
Avon"  as  we  are  of  the  old  minstrel  and  rhapsodist  of  Meles. 
That  William  Shakspeare  was  bom  in  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
that  he  mamed  ana  had  three  children;  that  he  wrote  a 
certain  number  of  dramas ;  that  he  died  before  he  had  attained 
to  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  town,  are  positively 
the  only  facts,  in  the  personal  history  of  this  extraordinary 
Bian,  of  which  we  are  certainly  possessed :  and,  if  we  should 
be  solicitous  to  fill  up  this  bare  ana  most  unsatisfactory  outline, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  vaffoe  reports  of  imaubstaxiVivBl 
tg^diHan,  or  to  the  atiJI  more  mxadowj  inferencea  of  law\eaa 
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and  vagabond  conjecture.  Of  this  remarkable  ignorance  of  ow 
of  the  most  richly  endowed  with  intellect  of  the  human  spadei 
who  ran  his  mortal  race  in  our  country,  and  who  itudi 
separated  from  us  by  no  very  great  intervention  of  time,  tki 
causes  may  not  be  so  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Willm 
Shakspeare  was  an  actor  and  a  writer  of  plavfl ;  in  neither  of 
which  characters,  however  be  might  excel  in  them,  could  he  be 
lifted  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wm 
honoured,  indeed,  with  the  friendship  of  nobles,  and  the 
patronage  of  monarchs ;  his  theatre  w^aa  freijuented  by  the  witi 
of  the  metropolis,  and  he  associated  with  the  most  intelleetnal 
of  his  times.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against  him ;  tnd 
in  opposition  to  it,  he  could  not  become  the  subject  of  ai^ 
general  or  comprehensive  interest.  The  natiou,  in  short,  knev 
little  and  cared  less  about  him.  During  his  life  and  for  Booe 
years  after  his  death,  inferior  dramatists  outran  him  in  the  rue 
of  popularity  ;  and  then  the  flood  of  puritan  fanaticism  swept 
him  and  the  stage  together  into  temporary  oblivion.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  theatre,  the  school  of 
France  perverted  our  taste,  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  century 
was  somewhat  advanced  that  William  Shakspeare  arose  again 
as  it  were,  from  the  tomb,  in  all  his  proper  majesty  of  light 
lie  then  became  the  subject  of  solicitous  and  learned  inquiij; 
but  inquiry  was  then  too  late ;  and  all  that  it  could  recover, 
from  the  ravage  of  time,  were  only  a  few  human  fragmenti 
which  could  scarcely  be  united  into  a  man.  To  these  causes  of 
our  personal  ignorance  of  the  great  bard  of  England,  must  be 
added  his  own  strange  indifference  to  the  celebrity  of  genius. 
AVhen  he  had  produced  his  admirable,  works  ignorant  or  heedless 
of  their  value,  he  abandoned  them  with  perfect  inditierence  to 
oblivion  or  to  fame.  It  surpassed  his  thought  that  he  could 
grow  into  the  admiration  ot  the  world;  and,  without  any 
reference  to  the  curiosity  of  future  ages,  iu  which  he  could  not 
conceive  himself  to  possess  an  interest,  he  was  contented  to 
die  in  the  arms  of  obscurity,  as  an  unlaurolled  burgher  of  a 
provincial  town.  To  this  combiuation  of  causes  are  we  to 
attribute  the  scantiness  of  our  materials  for  the  life  of 
William  Shakspeare.  I[is  works  are  in  myriads  of  hands  ;  he 
constitutes  the  delight  of  myriads  of  readers ;  his  renown  is  co- 
extensive with  the  civilization  of  man ;  and,  striding  across  the 
ocean,  from  Europe,  it  occupies  the  wide  region  of  transatlantic 
empire  ;  but  he  is  himself  only  a  shadow  which  disapoints  our 
grasp ;  an  undefined  form  which  is  rather  intimated  than  di»- 
covered  to  the  keenest  searchlnga  o(  o\rc  e>}e%    .    .    .    .    Oa 
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Ae  SOth  of  June,  1564,  when  our  poet  had  not  been  three 
BODthBinthia  breathing  world,  his  native  Stratford  was  visited 
y  tiie  plicae ;  and,  during  the  six  succeeding  months,  the 
ivagiiig  disease  is  calculated  to  have  swept  to  the  grave  more 
Inn  a  aeventh  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  place.  But 
lie  faToured  infant  reposed  in  security  in  his  cradle,  and 
reiihed  Health  amid  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence.  The  disease, 
ideed,  did  not  overstep  his  charmed  tnreshold  ;  for  the  name 
r  Shakapeare  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  deaths 
ifoughout  that  period  of  accelerated  mortality.  That  he 
mrived  this  desolating  calamity  of  his  townsmen,  is  all  that 
e  know  of  William  8hakspeare  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 
» waa  sent,  as  we  are  informed  by  Howe,  to  the  Free  School  of 
cntford ;  and  was  stationed  there  in  the  course  of  his  educa- 
oviy  till,  in  consequence  of  the  straightened  circumstances  of 
ia  firther  he  was  recalled  to  the  paternal  roof.  ....  Ben 
ooaon,  who  must  have  been  intimately  conversant  with  his 
iend'a  classical  acquisitions,  tells  us  expressly  that,  "  he  had 
nail  Latin  and  less  Greek."  But  according  to  the  usual  plan 
r  instruction  in  our  schools,  he  must  have  traversed  a  con- 
derable  extent  of  the  language  of  Bome,  before  he  could  touch 
ren  the  confines  of  that  of  Oreece.  He  must,  in  short,  have 
aid  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  and  a  part  at  least  of  Virgil,  before 
0  could  open  the  grammar  of  the  more  ancient,  and  copious, 
id  complex  dialect.  This  1  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of 
le  case  in  the  question  respecting  Shakspeare*s  learning. 
eyond  controversy  he  was  not  a  scholar ;  but  he  had  not  pro- 
ted  80  little  by  the  hours  which  he  hod  ])assed  in  school,  as 
oi  to  be  able  to  understand  the  more  easy  Boman  authors 
ithout  the  assistance  of  a  translation.  If  he  himself* had  been 
iked  on  the  subject,  he  might  have  parodied  his  own  Falstaff 
nd  have  answered,  "  Indeed  1  am  not  a  Scaliger  or  a  Budffius, 
at  yet  no  blockhead,  friend."  I  believe  also  that  he  was  not 
hoUy  unacquainted  with  the  popular  languages  of  Franco  and 
kaly.  He  nad  abundant  leisure  to  acquire  them ;  and  the 
:tivitr  and  the  curiosity  of  his  mind  were  sufficiently  strong 
>  urge  him  to  their  acquisition.  But  to  discuss  this  much 
^tated  question  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
rescribea  to  me;  and,  contenting  myself  with  declaring  that,  in 
J  opinion,  both  parties  are  wrong,  both  they  who  contend  for 
ir  poet'a  learning;,  and  they  who  place  his  illiteracy  on  a  level 
ith  that  of  3<Sm  Taylor,  the  celebrated  water-poet,  1  must 
mune  my  humble  and  most  deficient  narrative.  The  classical 
udiea  of  William  l^bakBpeare,  whatever  progress  he  m«j  oi 
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may  not  have  made  in  them,  were  now  suspended ;  and  lie  mi 
replaced  in  his  father's  house,  when  he  had  attained  his  tha^ 
teeuth  or  fourteenth  year,  to  assist  with  his  hand  in  the  maii^ 
tenance  of  the  family.  Whether  he  continued  in  this  sitaatioi 
whilst  he  remained  in  his  single  state,  has  not  been  told  to  my 
and  cannot  therefore  at  this  period  be  known.  Bat  it 
the  absence  of  information,  conjecture  will  be  busy ;  and  will 
soon  cover  the  bare  desert  with  unprofitable  vegetation.  Whflit 
Maloue  surmises  that  the  young  ])oet  passed  the  interval,  tffl 
his  marriage,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  in  the  olBioe  of  an  attomay, 
Aubrey  stations  him  during  the  same  term  at  the  head  of  a 
country  school.  B at  the  surmises  of  Malone  are  not  uniTenaBf 
happy ;  and  to  the  assertions  of  Aubrey  I  am  not  diapoaed  ta 
attach  more  credit  than  was  attached  to  them  by  Antlionj 
Wood,  who  knew  the  old  gossip,  and  was  competent  to  qipi^ 
ciate  his  character.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  neoeiHfy, 
which  brought  young  Shakspeare  from  his  school,  retained  hiai 
with  his  father's  occupation  (which  was  that  of  a  wool-diivaiy 
if  it  was  not  that  of  a  glover)  at  home,  till  the  acquisition  of  a 
wife  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  remove  to  a  separate  habi- 
tation. ...  In  1582,  before  he  had  completed  hia  IMi 
year,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter,  as  Bowa 
inibriiis  us,  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  precise  period  of 
their  marriage,  and  with  the  church  in  which  it  was  solemniaed, « 
for  in  the  register  of  Stratford  there  is  no  record  of  thp  eyent; 
and  we  are  made  certain  of  the  year  in  which  it  occurred,  only 
by  the  baptism  of  Susanna,  the  first  produce  of  the  union,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1583.  As  young  Shakspeare  neither 
increased  his  fortune  by  this  match,  though  he  prooably  reoeiyed 
some  money  with  his  wife,  nor  raised  himself  by  it  in  the  com- 
munity, we  may  conclude  that  he  was  induced  to  it  by  induuh 
tion,  and  the  impulse  of  love.  But  the  youthful  poet's  dream 
of  happiness  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  by  the  reault 
The  Dride  was  eight  years  older  than  the  bridegroom:  and 
whatever  charms  she  might  possess  to  fascinate  the  eyes 
of  her  boy-lover,  she  probably  was  deficient  in  those 
powers  which  are  requisite  to  impose  a  durable  fetter  on  the 
heart,  and  to  hold  **  in  sweet  captivity  "  a  mind  of  the  yery 
highest  order.  No  charge  is  intimated  against  the  lady :  bat 
she  is  left  in  Stratford  by  her  husband  during  his  long  residenoa 
in  the  metropolis  ;  and  on  his  death,  she  is  found  to  be  only 
slightly,  and,  as  it  were,  casually  remembered  in  his  idlL  .  . 
Faroaied,  however,  as  our  poet  aeema  t(^  V^^^  \M«n^  by 
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ELisabeth,  ftnd  notwithstanding  the  Rne  incense  wliich  he  offered 
to  her  vanity,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  profited  in  any  degree 
hj  her  bounty.  She  could  distinguish,  and  could  smile  upon 
geoius :  but  unless  it  were  immediately  serviceable  to  her  per- 
sonal or  her  political  interests,  she  had  not  the  soul  to  reward 
xt^  Howerer  inierior  to  her  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  in 
some  of  the  great  characters  of  mind  might  be  her  Scottish 
■uooeBBor,  he  resembled  her  in  his  love  of  letters,  and  in  his 
ofvn  cultivation  of  learning.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  even  a 
poet:  his  attachment  to  the  general  cause  of  literature  was 
strong ;  and  his  love  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre  was  particu- 
lariy  warm.  Before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  he  had 
written,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand, 
to  Shakspeare,  acknowledging,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  compliment 
paid  to  him  in  the  noble  scenes  of  Macbeth  ;  and  scarcely  had 
the  crown  of  England  fallen  upon  his  head,  when  he  granted 
Ilia  royal  patent  to  our  poet,  and  his  company  of  the  Globe ; 
and  thna  raised  them  from  being  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
serrants  to  be  the  servants  of  the  King.  The  patent  is  dated 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1603,  and  the  name  of  William  Shakspeare 
stands  second  on  the  list  of  the  patentees.  As  the  demise  of 
Elisabeth  had  occurred  on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  March, 
this  early  attention  of  James  to  the  company  of  the  G-lobe, 
may  be  regarded  as  highly  complimentarv  to  Shakspeare's 
Antre,  and  as  strongly  demonstrative  of  the  new  sovereign's 
partiality  for  the  drama.  But  James'  patronage  of  our  poet 
was  not  in  any  other  way  beneficial  to  his  fortunes.  If 
Elizabeth  was  too  parsimonious  for  an  effective  patron,  by  his 
inofiiaion  on  his  pleasures  and  his  favourites,  James  soon 
oecune  too  needy  to  possess  the  means  of  bounty  for  the  reward 
of  talents  and  of  learning.  Honour,  in  short,  was  all  that 
Shakspeare  gained  by  the  favour  of  two  successive  sovereigns, 
each  of  them  versed  in  literature,  each  of  them  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  each  of  them  capable  of  appreciating  the  transcend- 
oicy  of  his  genius.  It  would  be  especially  gratifying  to  us  to 
exhibit  to  our  readers  some  portion  at  least  of  the  personal 
history  of  this  illustrious  man  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
capital ;  ...  to  announce  the  names  and  characters  of  his 
associates,  a  few  of  which  only  we  can  obtain  from  Fuller ;  to 
driineate  his  habits  of  life;  to  record  his  convivial  wit;  to 
commemorate  the  books  which  he  read ;  nnd  to  number  his 
compositions  as  they  dropped  in  succession  from  his  pen.  But 
no  power  of  this  nature  is  indulged  to  us.  All  that  active  and 
eS&deat  portion  of  his  mortal  existence^  which  ConBtitutedcou.- 
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Riderably  more  than  a  third  part  of  it,  is  an  unknown  T^jiflD^ 
not  to  be  peuetrated  by  our  moet  lealoua  and  inteUigaife 
researcherB.    It  may  be  regarded  by  ua  aa  a  kind  of  ewtnl 
Africa,  which  our  reason  aasui^es  us  to  be  glowing  with  feitilitf 
and  alive  with  population  ;  but  which  ia  abandoned  in  our 
maps,  from  the  ignorance  of  our  geographers,  to  the  death  of 
barrenness,  and  the  silence  of  sandy  desolation.     ...    In 
IGOO,  James  procured  from  the  Continent  a  large  importatkn 
of  mulberry  trees  with  a  ^'iew  to  the  establishment  of  the  lilk 
manufactory  in  his  dominions  ;  and,  either  in  this  year  or  ia 
the  following,  Shnkppeare  enriched  his  garden  at  ^ew  Place 
(in  SStratford)  with  one  of  these  exotic,  and  at  this  time  Terr 
rare  trees.    This  plant  of  his  hand  took  root  and  flouriahedtiU 
the  year  1752,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  barbaroua  aseof 
oue  Trancis  Gastrell,  a  clerg^^mau,  into  whose  worse  than 
Gothic  hands  New  Place  had  most  unfortunately  fallen.    .    • 
This  insensibility  in  our  author  to  the  offspring  of  his  brain 
may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder  or  admiration :  but  ita  con* 
(sequences  have  been  calamitous  to  those  who  in  after  timet 
liave  hung  with  delight  over  his  pages.     On  the  intellect  and 
the  temper  of  these  ill-fated  mortals  it  has  inflicted  a  heavy 
load  of  punishment  in  the  dulness  and  the  arrogance  of  com- 
mentators and  illustrators — in  the  conceit  and  petulance  of 
Theobald;  the  imbecility  of  Capell;  the  pert  and  taateleM 
dogmatism  'of  Steevens ;  the  ponderous  littleness  of  Makme 
and  of  Drake.     Some  superior  men,  it  is  true,  have  enlisted 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare.     Kowe,  Pope,  W'ai^ 
burton,  Haumer,  and  Johnson  have  successively   oeen  hia 
editors ;  and  have  professed  to  give  his  scenes  in  their  original 
purity  to  the  world.    But  from  some  cause  or  other,  whidi  ife 
is  not  our  present  business  to  explore,  each  of  these  editors,  in 
his  turn,  has  disappointed  the  just  expectations  of  the  nubUc : 
and,  with  an  inversion  of  nature's  general  rule,  the  little  men 
have  finally  prevailed  against  the  great.    The  blockheads  have 
hooted  the  wits  from  the  field ;  and  attaching  themselves  to 
the  mighty  body  of  Shakspeare,  like  barnacles  to  the  hull  of  a 
proud  man-of-war,  they  are  prepared  to  plough  with  him  the 
vast  ocean  of  time ;  and  thus,  by  the  only  means  in  their  power, 
to  snatch  themselves  from  that  oblivion  to  which  nature  had 
devoted  them.    It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  defraud  these 
gentlemen  of  their  proper  praise.    They  have  read  for  men  of 
talents ;  and  b^  their  gross  labour  in  the  mine,  they  haveaccu* 
mulated  materials  to  h^  arranged  and  polished  by  the  hand  of 
the  Bner  artist    .    .    .    Witb  hia  \ano\xv^  i^oN^^ti^  of  pleasing; 
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his  wit  and  his  humour ;  the  gentleness  of  his  manners ;  the 
Au}x^  of  his  Bpiritsand  his  fancy ;  the  variety  of  anecdote  with 
which  his  mind  must  have  been  stored  ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
worid,  aod  his  intimacy  with  man,  in  every  gradation  of' society, 
from  the  prompter  of  a  playhouse  to  the  peer  and  the  soverei^, 
Shakspeare  must  have  been  a  delightful — ^nay,  a  fajscinatin'g 
eompanion ;  and  his  accjuaintance  must  necessarily  have  been 
eourted  by  all  the  prime  inhabitants  of  Stratford  and  its 
vkiiiity.  out  over  this,  as  over  the  preceding  periods  of  his 
life,  brood  silence  and  oblivion ;  and  in  our  total  ignorance  of 
ha  intimacies  and  friendships,  we  must  apply  to  our  imagina- 
tion to  furnish  out  his  convivial  board  where  intellect  pre- 
sided, ftod  delight  with  admiration  gave  the  applause.  On  the 
2iid  February,  1615-16,  he  married  his  youngest  daughter, 
Judith,  then  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  to  Thomas 
Guiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford;  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
•oeoeeding  month  he  executed  his  Will.  He  was  then,  as  it 
would  appear^  in  the  full  vigour  and  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  we 
are  not  informed  that  his  constitution  had  been  previou$<ly 
weakened  by  the  attack  of  any  malady.  But  his  days,  or  rather 
hia  hours,  were  now  all  numbere<] ;  for  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  23rd  of  the  ensuing  April,  on  that  anniversary  of  his  birch 
which  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  .  .  .  It  is  well  that 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  rectitude  of  his  morals,  than 
with  the  symmetry  of  his  features.  To  the  integrity  of  his 
heart ;  the  gentleness  and  benignity  of  his  manners,  we  have 
the  poiitive  testimony  of  Chettle  and  Ben  Jonson ;  the  former 
of  wnom  seems  to  have  been  drawn  by  our  poet's  good  and 
amiable  qualities,  from  the  faction  of  his  dramatic  enemies ; 
and  the  latter,  in  his  love  and  admiration  of  the  man,  to  have 
lost  all  hia  natural  jealousy  of  the  successful  competition  for 
the  poetic  palm.  I  have  already  cited  Chettle:  let  me  now 
cite  Jonaon,  from  whose  pages  much  more  of  a  similar  nature 
miffht  be  adduced.  *'  I  loved,"  he  says  in  his  "  Discoveries," 
^Ti  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idcdatry  as  much  ua  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open 
and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
mitle  expressions,'*  &e.  &c.  When  Jonson  apostrophizes  his 
deoeaaed  friend,  he  calls  him,  *'  My  gentle  Shakspeare,",  and 
the  title  of  "  The  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,"  so  generally  given  to 
him,  after  the  example  of  Jonson,  by  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  been  given  wich  reference  as  much  to  the  suavity  of 
his  temper  aa  to  the  harmony  of  his  verse.  In  their  dedication 
of  hia  worka  to  the  EarJa  of  Pembroke  and  Montgoinery,  tx\« 
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fellows,  Hcminge  and  Condell,  profess  that  their  great  object 
ia  their  publication  was  ''only  to  keep  the  memory  of 
worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakapeare  :*'  i 
their  preface  to  the  public  appears  eridently  to  hate 
dictated  by  their  personal  and  aifectionate  attachment  to 
departed  friend.  If  we  wish  for  any  further  evidence  in  fls 
support  of  the  moral  character  of  Shakspeaie,  we  may  find  Tk 
in  tne  friendship  of  Southampton  ;  we  may  extract  it  from  ttl 
pages  of  his  immortal  works.  .  .  .  Judith,  his  yooqgflr 
daughter,  appears  either  not  to  have  received  any  education^qr 
not  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  her  teachers,  for  to  a 
deed,  still  in  existence,  she  affixes  her  mark.  We  have  alreidf 
mentioned  the  dates  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  oT 
8usanua  Hall.  She  left  only  one  daughter,  Eliaabeth,  whe 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Abington,  a  small  village  in  the Ticmilf 
of  Northampton,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1669-70;  and  m 
she  left  no  issue  by  either  of  her  husbands,  her  death  temi- 
nated  the  lineal  descendants  of  Shakspeare.  His  collalenl 
kindred  have  been  indulged  with  a  much  longerperiodof  doi^ 
tion ;  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Joan,  having  continued  in 
a  regular  succession  of  generations  even  to  our  days ;  irbOil 
none  of  them,  with  a  single  exception,  have  broken  from  tiiafe 
rank  in  the  community  in  which  their  ancestors  William  Hut 
(a  hatter  in  Stratford)  and  J  oan  Shakspeare  united  their  uih 
ostentatious  fortunes  in  the  year  1599.  The  single  exceptkn 
to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  Charles  Hart,  believed,  for  good 
reasons,  to  be  the  son  of  William  and  Joan  Hart,  and  conae- 
quently  the  grand-nephew  ot  our  poet.  At  the  early  age  rf 
seventeen,  Charles  Hart,  as  lieutenant  in  Prince  Bupert'a  v» 
ment,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill;  and  auDsequenur 
betaking  himself  to  the  stage,  he  became  the  most  renownea 
tragic  actor  of  iiis  time.  '*  What  Mr.  Hart  delivers,'*  si^ 
Rymer,  (1  adopt  the  citation  from  the  page  of  Malone),  "  emr 
one  takes  upon  content:  their  eyes  are  prepoaseaaed  and 
charmed  by  his  action  before  ought  of  the  poet's  can  i^proaoh 
their  ears ;  and  to  the  most  wretched  of  character*  he  gives  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy,  which  dazzles  the  sight  that  the  defoi^ 
mities  in  the  poetry  cannot  be  percreived."  "  Were  I  a  poet," 
(says  another  contemporary  writer)  "nay  a  Fletcher  or  a  81udi- 
apeare,  1  would  quit  my  own  title  to  immortality  so  that  one 
actor  might  never  die.  This. I  may  modestly  say  of  him  (nor 
ia  it  my  particular  opinion,  but  the  sense  of  all  mankind)  that 
the  bcist  trap;edies  on  the  English  stage  have  received  their 
iuBtre  from  Mr.  Hart's  perfonnaiice;  th^t  be  haa  left  auch  an 
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impression  behind  liim,  tbat  no  less  tiian  the  interval  of  an  age 
can  make  them  Appear  again  with  holt'  their  majesty  from  any 
second  hand."  This  was  a  brilliant  eruption  from  the  family 
fd  Shakspeare :  but  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last ;  and  the  Harts  have  ever  since,  as  far  at  least  ns 
it  is  known  to  us,  **  pursued  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way," 
within  the  precints  of  their  native  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
wfk-flowing  Avon.  (By  intelligence,  on  the  accuracy  of  which 
I  can  rely,  and  which  has  only  just  reached  me,  from  the  birth- 
place of  Shakspeare,  I  learn  that  tlie  family  of  the  Harts,  after 
a  omirse  of  lineal  descents  during  the  revolution  of  two  hundred 
iod  twenty-six  years,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction ;  an 

yd  woman,  who  retains  in  single  hlesftedness  her  maiden  name 
Hart^  being  at  this  time  (Xov.  1825)  its  sole  surviving 
representative.  For  some  years  she  occupied  the  house  of  her 
■Doettors^  in  which  Shakspeare  is  reported  to  have  first  seen 
the  light;  and  here  she  ootained  a  comfortable  subsistence  by 
showing  the  antiquities  of  the  venerated  mansion  to  the 
nnmerous  strangers  who  were  attracted  to  it.  Being  dispos 
sesaed  of  this  residence  by  the  rapaciousness  of  its  proprietor, 
she  settled  herself  in  a  dwelling  nearly  opposite  to  it.  Here 
she  still  lives,  and  continues  to  exhibit  some  relics,  not 
feputed  to  be  genuine,  of  the  mighty  bard,  witli  whom  her 
maternal  ancestor  was  nourished  in  the  same  womb.  She 
regards  herself  also  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  and,  in  support  of  her 
pretensions,  she  produces  the  rude  sketch  of  a  play,  uninformed, 
as  it  is  said,  with  any  of  the  vitality  of  genius.) — Symmotut^ 
Life  of  Skaktpeare, 

To  have  a  text  corrupt  in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful, 
ifl,  among  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the  use  of  types, 
almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare.  Most  writers,  by  publishing 
their  own  works,  prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
coDJecturol  criticism.  Books  indeed  are  sometimes  published 
after  the  death  of  him  who  produced  them  ;  but  they  are  better 
secured  from  corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  smgle  copy  written  or  revised  by  the  author; 
and  the  faults  of  the  printed  volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one 
descent.  But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition  has 
been  far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be  printed,  but  to  be 
played.  They  were  immediately  copied  for  the  actors,  and 
mmtiplied  by  transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  the  blunders 
(tf  the  penman,  or  changed  by  the  atfectation  of  the  player ; 
perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a  jest,  or  mutilated  to  s\\otteii 
i^  representation;  and  printed  at  last  without  the  concuTteofid 


ixo  to  lortune  and  tim- 

no  books  could  be  left  in  hands  so  Hkel 
])lays  Iroquontly  a^'tcd,  yet  eoutinued  in  nu 
transcribers  were  likely  to  be  80  little  qua. 
as  those  who  copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  ti 
ranks   of  the  people  were  universally   ill 
editions  were  made  from  fragments  so  minu 
fortuitously  reunited;  and  in  no  other  ag 
printing  in  such  unskilful  hands.     With  the 
tion  that  make  the  revisal  of  Shakspeare* 
necessary,  may  be  enumerated  the  causes  o 
may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and  partly 
a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries,  and  n 
only  unforgotten  name  of  a  distant  time, 
obscure.    Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speeci 
thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  wh< 
books  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  becom 
intelligible,  and  always  difficult,  when  then 
passages  that  may  conduce  to  their  illustral 
IS  the  first  considerable  author  of  sublime  or 
m  our  language.     Of  the  books  which  he 
which  he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  h 
the  rest  are  neglected.     His  imitations  are  tl 
his  allusions  are  undiscovered,  and  many  1 
pleasantry  and  greatness,  are  lo«t  «^*^   ' 
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barrassed  at  once  with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with 
obamleteneaa  and  innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others, 
fiishion  produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion  swept 
away  before  its  meaning  was  generally  known  or  sufficiently 
authorized;  and  in  that  age,  above  all  others,  experiments 
were  made  upon  our  language,  which  distorted  its  combina- 
natioiis  and  disturbed  its  uniformity.  If  Shakspeare  has 
difSculties  above  other  writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
nature  of  his  work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
ooUo^uial  language,  and  consequently  admitted  many  phrases 
allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial,  such  as  we  speak,  and  hear 
every  hour  without  observing  them;  and  of  which,  being 
now  familiar,  we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can  ever  seem 
lemote.  These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity  of 
Shakspeare ;  to  which  might  be  added  the  fulness  of  idea,  which 
might  sometimes  load  his  words  with  more  sentiment  than  they 
could  conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  imagination 
which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second  thought  before  he  had 
fully  explained  the  first.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of 
hifl  Hoes  were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used  such 
expressions  as  were  then  common,  though  the  paucity  of  con- 
temporary writers  makes  them  now  seem  peculiar.  Authors 
are  often  praised  for  improvement,  or  blamed  for  innovation, 
with  very  little  justice,  by  those  who  read  few  other  books  of 
the  same  age.  Addison  himself  has  been  so  imsuccessful  in 
enoiuerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has  enriched  our 
language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one  of  which  Milton 
was  the  author ;  and  Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised 
him  as  the  introducer  ot  those  elisions  into  English  poetry, 
which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essavs  of  versincation 
among  us,  and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  last  that  practised. 
Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious  to  the  com- 
mentator, is  the  exactness  with  which  Shakespeare  followed 
his  authors.  Instead  of  dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities, 
and  expressing  incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he  often  com- 
bines circumstances  unnecessary  to  his  main  design,  only 
because  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such  passages 
can  be  illustrated  only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  stor)' 

in  the  very  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted The 

corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected  by  a  careful  collation 
of  the  oldest  copies,  by  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
lestorations  may  yet  be  made ;  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  Mjad  note  the  variation  aa  materials  for  future  crvti\c%\ 


wiij-ooi  that  ap;e,  and  particiilarh 

diotioii.     Tliero  is  daiii^^cT  Ic^st  peoulinri 
for  corruptions,  ;md  ])as5>ages  rejected 
a  narrow   mind  happens  not  to  uuderti 
critics  have  been  so  much  employed  oi 
text  that  they  have  not  sufficiently  attei 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  t: 
endeavour  to  read  the  books  which  the 
his  knowledge  to  its  source,  and  compare 
originals.     If  in  this  part  of  his  design  h 
If  degree  of  superiority  to  his  predecessor. 

"  dered  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  their  ] 

the  work  being  already  done,  more  care  i 
on  the  other  part ;  and  that,  to  declare  t 
and  Mr.  Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  t 
literature;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained 
studies ;  and  Mr.  Tlieobald,  if  fame  be  j\ 
considered  learning  only  as  an  instrumen 
no  further  inquiry  after  his  author's  mea 
had  notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page 
decorations.  With  regard  to  obsolete  or  ] 
editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  o; 
had  more  motives  to  consider  the  whole 
guage  than  any  other  man  from  its  first  foi 
t^at,  by  comparin<»  <^^-  — 


\ 
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:ind  was  much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
laa,  or  double  commas  ;  of  which  the  only  effect  is,  that 
preclude  the  pleasure  of  judging;  for  ourselves ;  teach  the 
g  and  ignorant  to  decide  without  principles  ;  defeat 
tity  and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to  discover ; 
it  laat  show  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  without  the  reasons 
hich  it  was  founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
1  it  may  be  examined.  The  editor,  though  he  may  les9 
lit  Ilia  own  vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
apposing  him  equally  able  with  himself  to  judge  of 
ies  and  faults,  which  require  no  previous  acquisition  of 
te  knowledge.  A  description  of  the  obvious  scenes  of 
e,  a  representation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of  reflec- 
or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclusive  arguments,  a 
i\e  eruption  of  effervescent  passion,  are  to  be  considered 
roportionate  to  common  apprehension,  unassisted  by 
il  officiousness  ;  since  to  convince  them  nothing  more  is 
lite  than  acquaintance  with  the  general  state  of  the 
L  and  those  faculties  which  he  must  always  bring  with 
rho  would  read  Shakspeare.  But  when  the  beauty  arises 
some  adaptation  of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out 
B,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to  any  acci- 
1  or  minute  particularity,  which  cannot  be  supplied  by 
lon  understanding,  or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty 

commentator  to  lend  his  assistance.  The  notice  of 
ies  and  faults  thus  limited  will  make  no  distinct  part  of 
lesigUy  being  reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure 
eea.  The  editor  does  not,  however,  intend  to  preclude 
ilf  from  the  comparison  of  Shakspeare's  sentiments  o^ 
ssion  with  those  of  ancient  or  modern  authors,  or  from 
iisplay  of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
V  ;  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  understood, 
shes  likewise  to  procure  him  more  rational  approbation, 
former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their  predecessors ; 
1  this  edition  all  that  is  valuable  will  be  adopted  from 

commentator,  that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including 
e  rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  known  of  the 

father  of  the  English  drama. — Johnson  :  **  Proposals  for 
\ng  ShakspeareJ** 

AT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead,  and 
:he  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity, 
omplaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by  those  who, 

able  to  add  nothiug  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  txom 
lerexes  of  parados;  or  those  who,  being  forced  by  disk- 
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appointment  upon  consolatory-  expedients,  aze  willine  If. 
hope  from  posterity  what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  uttji 
themselves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied  by  eniy,  irfj^^ 
be  at  last  bestowed  by  time.  Antiquity,  like  every  ottil^ 
quality  that  attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedK 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but  from  ni^ 
iudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatefsr  Hi 
been  long  preserved,  without  considering  that  time  has  aoa^* 
times  co-operated  with  chance  ;  all  perhaps  are  more  willii| 
to  honour  past  than  present  excellence ;  and  the  mind  ea% 
templates  genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  auiiVfi; 
the  sun  t&ough  artificial  opacity.  The  great  cantentum  Jt 
criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  t&e  modems,  and  the  benli 
of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living  we  estimi 
his  powers  by  his  worst  performance,  and  when  he  is  dead  «# 
rate  them  by  the  best.  To  works,  however,  of  wht^  thl 
excellence  is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  mtdual  and  eoM^ 
parative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  principles  demonstnttilS 
and  scientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  observation  and  ex« 
pericnce,  no  other  test  can  be  applieid  than  lencth  of  dufttioB 
and  continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have  long  po^ 
sessed,  they  have  often  examined  and  compared ;  and  if  UMf 
persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent  eom- 
parisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a 
mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountaim 
and  many  rivers ;  so,  in  the  productions  of  genius  nothing 
can  be  styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with  otiicr 
works  of  the  same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  disphjB 
its  power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of 
years ;  but  works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be  esti- 
mated by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  oollectiTe 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  suocea^ 
sion  of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building  that  was 
raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it 
was  round  or  square;  but  whether  it  was  spadoas 
or  lofty  must  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  FjtiiMf 
gorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be 
perfect ;  but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  ^et  know  not  to  tranaoend 
the  common  limits  of  human  inteUigence,  but  by  remarking 
that  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  century,  has  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments.  The  reyerencs 
due  to  writingB  that  have  long  ^uY^avbted^  «cvii^)\\i<eite;Cc»Q^  not 
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any  crednlonB  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 

or  gloomj  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but 
b  consequence  of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  positions, 
what  has  been  loncfest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
irhat  18  most  considered  is  best  understood.  The  poet,  of 
le  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revision,  may  now  begin 
inine  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
ilished  fame  ancl  prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  long 
ived  his  century,  Uie  term  commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of 
uy  merit.  Whatever  advantages  he  might  once  derive 
personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opinions, 
for  many  years  been  lost ;  and  every  topic  of  merriment, 
otive  of  sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afibrded 
now  onlv  obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
ellects  o^  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end ;  the  tra- 
il of  his  friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished ;  his 
a  sujpport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply  any 
m  witn  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor 
fy  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any  other  reason  than 
lesire  of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure 
tained ;  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and  changes  of  man- 

and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
received  new  honours  at  every  transmission.  But  because 
in  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually  gaining  upon  cer- 
y,  never  becomes  infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long 
nued,  may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or 
on ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  excel- 
I  Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his  coun- 
en.  ^thing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just 
isentations  of  general  nature.  Particular  manners  can  be 
m  to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly 
are  copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  inven- 
may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  common 
by  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden 
ler  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose  on 
liability  of  truth.      Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at 

above  all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and 
Fe.  His  characters  are  not  modified  bv  the  customs  of 
cular  places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the 
liarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate  but 
.  small  numbers ;  or  bj  the  accidents  of  transient  fas\i\oii^ 
mponry  opiniona :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  o{  com- 


i/iacticai  axioms  and 

was  said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse 
may  be  said  of  Sliakspeare,  that    from 
lected  a  system  of  civil  and  economic 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour 
but  bj  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  ; 
succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  t 
his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  ] 
It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  li 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  < 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  t 
tlie  more  was  the  student  disqualified  foi 
he  found  nothing  there  which  he  should  ev 
place.    The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
that  of  Shakspeare.     The  theatre,  when  i 
direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters 
conversing  in  a  language  which  was  nevei 
which  will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of 
dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so  evidentl 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  pursue 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to 
fiction,  but  to  have  been  cleaned  by  ailig 
common  conversation,  and  cnn»w- 
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languaj^o  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  papaions  ; 
and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has 
little  operation  in  the  dramas  *of  a  poet,  who  caught  his 
ideu  firom  the  living  world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw 
before  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular 
or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity.  Charac- 
ten  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  discriminated  and 
nmerred,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more 
dtMnct  from  each  otner.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that  every 
■peech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  speaker,  oecause  many 
speeches  there  are  which  have  nothing  characteristical ;  but, 
periuupe,  though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  person, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  that  any  can  be  properly  transferred 
from  the  present  possessor  to  another  claimant.    The  choice  is 

aht,  where  there  is  reason  for  choice.  Other  dramatists  can 
J  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters, 
by  MulouB  and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the 
writera  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a 
giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  his  expectations 
of  boman  affairs  from  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be 
equaUy  deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes  are 
oeenpied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  only  as  the  reader 
tiunn  that  he  should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the 
•ame  occasion;  even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the 
dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ;  so  that  he  who 
eantemplates  them  in  the  book,  will  not  know  them  in  the 
woild ;  Shakspeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes 
the  wonderful :  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  happen, 
bat^  if  it  were  possible,  its  efiects  would  probably  be  such  as 
he  has  assignea ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  onlj 
■hown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but  as  it 
would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  drama  is  the 
minor  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him, 
may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human 
■entinientB  in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit 
may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor 
predict  the  progress  of  the  passions.  His  adherence  to  general 
nature  has  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form 
their  judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Bymer 
think  his  Baman€  not  sufficient!/  Boman :  and  Voltaire  oem* 
bir  KingaMBnai;  completely  royal,     Dennis  is  offeadedi. 


— ^    vuc    Douai/c-iiu 


senate-house   would   certainly   have   a 
inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  nun 
but  despicable ;  be  tberetbre  added  dn 
qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wii 
that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upoi 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  ovt 
tinction  of  country  and  condition,  as  a 
the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery.    The 
incurred  by  mixing  comic  and  tra^c  bo 
all  his  worKS,  deserves  more  considerati 
first  stated,  and  then  examined.     Shake 
in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense,  either 
but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kmd ;  exl 
of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of  g 
sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of  ] 
merable  modes  of  combination ;  and  expi 
the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  tn< 
which  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is 
and  the  mourner  burying  his  fnend ;  in 
of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frc 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  doa 
out  design.    Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled 
ties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  lai 
prescribed,  selected,  some  the  crimen  ^^^ 
absurdi*n<»« .  « '' 
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limes  produce  seriougnoss  and  sorrow,  aud  souietimes  levity  and 
laughter.  That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
chticisin  will  be  readily  allowed ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal 
open  from  criticiBm  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct 
by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  cuuyey  all  the 
iaaftmctioQ  of  trajgedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it 
indndfla  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
Bsaier  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
STSfeem  by  lumvoidable  concatenation.  It  is  objected,  that  hy 
ttiis  change  of  scenes  the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their 
tm^greasion,  and  that  the  principal  eyent,  being  not  advanced 
uj  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  last  the 
poirer  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  dramatic 
poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
tme  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  false. 
The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the 
intended  vicissitudes  of  passion.  Eiction  cannot  move  so  much, 
but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  transferred ;  and  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes 
interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered  like- 
wise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  one  man  may  bo  the  relief  of  another ;  that  different 
auditors  have  different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleSHure  consists  in  variety.  The  players,  who  in  their 
edition  divided  our  author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the  three  kinds  by 
any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas.  An  action  which  ended  happily 
to  the  principal  persons,  however  serious  or  distressful  through 
its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opinion,  constituted  a 
comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us ; 
and  plays  were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe, 
were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to-morrow.  Tragedy  was 
not  in  those  times  a  poem  of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation 
jkmn  comedy ;  it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  satisfied,  whatever 
light  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its  progress.  History  was  a  series 
of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chronological  succession,  inde- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce 
or  legulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dis- 
tinguished firom  tragedy.  There  is  not  much  nearer  approach 
to  unity  of  action  in  the  tragedy  of  *'  Antony  and  Cleopatra  -" 
than  in  the  historyr  of  "JUcbara  the  Second.*'     But  a  V\&tot^ 
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might  be  continued  through  manj  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  ii 
had  no  limits.    Through  all  these  aenominations  of  the  dnuui 
Sbakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ;  an  interchange 
of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at 
one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.    But  whatever  be  hk 
purpose  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  thestofj, 
without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easj  and 
familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;   n 
he  commands    us,  we  lau^h   or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  witii 
quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indifference.    When 
Shakspeare's  plan    is    understood,    most    of  the    criticinni 
of  Eymcr  and  Voltaire  vanish  away.    The  plav  of  **  Hamlet " 
is  oiNened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  beUcfWi 
at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the  scheme  of  fhe 
play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audience  would  not 
easily  endure;  the  character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  md 
useful ;  and  the  grave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard  with 
applause.      Shakepeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet 
known  to  few  ;  the  public  judgment  was  informed  ;  he  had  no 
example  of  such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor 
critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his  extrayapuice; 
he  therefore  indulged  his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  dispoti- 
tion,  as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.     In  tn^edy 
he  often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and  study,  what 
is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ;  but  in  his  comic  soenes 
he  seems  to  produce,  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  im« 
prove.     In  tragedy'  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occasioa 
to  be  comic ;  but  m  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate, 
as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  nis  nature.     In  his 
tragic   scenes  there  is  ahvays  something  wanting,   but  hia 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire.    His  comedy 
pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  fiir 
the  greater  part  by  incident  and  action.    His  tragedy  seemi 
to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct.    The  force  of  his  comic 
scenes  has  suffered  httle  diminution  from  the  changes  made 
by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.    As  his  per- 
sonages act  upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion,  very 
little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  thev 
are  natural,  and  therefore  durable ;  the  adventitious  peculiari- 
ties of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dy^es,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  with- 
out any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of 
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trae  panion  are  the  colours  of  natare ;  thej  pervade  the  whole 
ttaaa,  and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them. 
Ihe  accidental  composition  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dis- 
nlved  bj  the  chance  which  combined  tiiem ;  but  the  uniform 
■mplidty  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase  nor 
Mffen  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by 
mother,  but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream 
of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the  dissolute  lubrics  of 
other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  8hak- 
ipeaze.  If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is  in  every  nation, 
ft  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phfaseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  language  as  to  remain  settled  and 
uialtered,  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who  speak  onl^  to  be  under- 
ifeood,  without  ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
eatdiing  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
Bstablished  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making 
better.  Those  who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar, 
irhen  the  vukiar  is  right;  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
jCroesness,  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
a  here  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue. 
Eie  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age 
khan  any  other  author  equally  remote ;  and,  among  his  other 
seellencies,  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original 
nasters  of  our  language.  These  observations  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  not  as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
»eneral  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  familiar  dialogue 
s  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without 
"ugeedness  or  difficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  beau- 
iful  though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation.  ILis  characters 
ure  praised  as  natural,  though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes 
breed,  and  their  actions  improbable— as  the  earth,  upon  the 
vhole,  is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with  protuber- 
inees  and  cavities.  .  .  It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and 
hen  entangled  with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well 
xpzess  and  will  not  reject ;  he  struggles  with  it  awhile,  and  it' 
t  oontinnes  stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and 
dares  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who  have 
aore  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it.  Not  that  always  where  the 
anguage  is  intricate  the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
;vnt  where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  to  things 
■  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas 
^mfpoiat  tiha  MttentioD,  to  which  they  are  reoommended  "by 
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OS  i;ney  are  rising  up  in  the  mind,  an 
sudden  fri^^dity.     A  quibble  is  to  SI 
vapours  are  to  tlie  traveller  ;  he  follow 
is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  ai 
the  mire.    It  has  some  malignant  po¥P 
fascinationfl  are  irresistible.    Whateve 
fundity  of  his  disijuisition,  whether  he 
or  exiting  affection,  whether  he  be  > 
incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense— 
up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
is  the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  ; 
his  career  or  stoop  from  his  elevation, 
barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight 
purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  pi 
quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for' 
and  was  content  to  lose  it.  .    .    .    His  1 
tragedies  nor  comedies,  are  not  subject 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  pi 
than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so  pi 
0tood;  that  the  incidents  be  various  i 
characters  consistent,  natural,  and  distil 
intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be 
works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  th< 
has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  ru 
unravelled :  h**  ^^^ 
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l&ow  &r  man  may  extend  his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate 
Us  native  force,  ia  of  &r  greater  dignity  than  in  what  rank  we 
dttll  pLaoe  any  particular  performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy 
to  diacorer  the  inatraments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workman- 
ihip ;  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers, 
ma  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces 
of  Bsm  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious 
kaUtatioiia,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European  monarchs, 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment,  who 
remenibered  that  they  were  built  without  the  use  of  iron  P 
Bie  Kngliah  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  yet 
itniggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  leamea  languages  had  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
LQly,  Linacre,  and  More ;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner,  and 
aftarwmrda  by  Smith,  Clark,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek 
was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools ;  and  those 
who  united  elegance  with  learning  read  with  great  diligence 
die  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  con- 
fined to  professed  scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high  rank; 
die  pubnc  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  waa  an  accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  raritv. 
NatioDB,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  people  newlv 
awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which 
is  propoeed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
eommon  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  child- 
ish credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then 
aapired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures, 
giantSy  dragons,  and  enchantments.  "  The  Death  of  Arthur  " 
WIS  the  iavourite  volume.  The  mind  which  has  feaated  on  the 
Inzurious  wonders  of  fiction  has  no  taste  for  the  insipidity  of 
troth.  A  phiy  which  imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of 
the  world  would,  upon  the  admirers  of  '*  Palmeria  '*  and  '*  Guy 
of  Warwick  "  have  made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote  for 
■och  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking  round  for 
itnmge  events  and  fabulous  transactions;  and  that  incredi- 
bility by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended  was  the  chief 
leoominendation  of  writings  to  unskilful  curiosity.  Our 
anthor'a  plota  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels ;  and  it  is 
leaaonable  to  suppose  that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as 
were  reed  1^  many  and  related  by  more ;  for  tiia  audieneeA 
could  not  hsre  faUawed  bim  through  the  intricaciea  ot  \.Vi« 
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drama  had  thejr  not  held  the  thread  of  the  Btoiy  in  their  haiuk. 
The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors  were  in 
his  time  accessible  and  familiar.   The  fable  of  "  Aa  You  like  It^* 
which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  ^  CkmeWn,* 
was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times;    and  old  Mr^  Cibbor 
remembered  the  tale  of  "Hamlet"  in  plain  English  proMy 
which  the  critics  have  now  to  seek  in  "  Saxo  Grammafacnal'* 
His  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chronideB  and 
English  ballads ;   and  as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  knmnt 
to  liis  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  sew 
subjects :  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  Lives  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  translated  by  North.    His  plots,  whether  hi^ 
torical  or  fabulous,  are  always  crowded  with  incidenta,  by 
which  the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily  eanght 
than  by  sentiment  and  argumentation ;  and  such  is  the  poww 
of  the  marvellous,  even  over  those  who  despise  it,  that  emrj 
man  finds  his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  A 
Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  wnter.     Others  please  as  bj 
particular  speeches:  but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  iha 
event,  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the 
first  purpose  of  a  writer  by  exciting  restless  and  unquench- 
able curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  to  read 
it  through.     The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound 
have  the  same  original.     As  knowledge  advances,  pieasare 
passes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from 
the  ear  to  the  eye.     Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were 
exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomps  and  processions  than  in 
poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  some  visible  and  di^ 
criminated  events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.     He  kneir 
how  he  should  most  please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is  mors 
agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stage  something  must  be  done 
as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declauiatiou  is  very  coldly  beard, 
however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  or  sublime.     Voltaire 
expressed  his  wonder  that  our  author's  extravagances  are  en- 
dured by  a  nation  which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "Cata" 
Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language  of 
poets,  and  Shakspeare  of  men.     We  find  in  '*  Cato  "  innumer- 
able beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see 
nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  or  human 
actions;  we  pla<^  it  with  the  fairest  and  noblest  pro^vny 
which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  with  leanung; 
but  ''Othello"  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  ofispring  of 
observation  impregnated  by  genius.    '*  Cato**  affords  a  ipsn- 
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did  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  elevated  and  har- 
monious ;   but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to 
the  heart;    the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer;   we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison.     The 
work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden  accurately 
formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades  and  scented 
with  flowers;   the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air, 
iDterspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  some- 
times giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;   filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  diver- 
sity.     Other  poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  mi- 
nutely finished^  wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into  bright- 
ness.     Shakspeare    opens   a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded  by  inciu^ta- 
tions,  debased  by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a  mats  of 
mesner  minerals.     It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Shak- 
upcMxe  owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whether 
he  had  the  common  helps  of  scholastic  education,  the  precepts 
of  critical  science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors.     There 
has  always  prevailed  a  tradition  that  Shakspeare  wanted  learn- 
ing, that  he  had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the 
dead  languages.     Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms  that  "  he  had  small 
Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  imagi- 
nable  temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when   the 
character  and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  multi- 
tudes.    His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the  controversy, 
unless  some  testimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed.     Some 
have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered  deep  learning  in  many 
imitations  of  old  writers;    but  the  examples  which  I  have 
known  urged  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his  time,  or 
were  such  easy  coincidences  of  thought  as  will  happen  to  all 
who  consider  the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or 
axioms  of  morality  as  fioat  in  conversation,  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  sentences.    I  have  found  it 
remarked,  that  in  this  important  sentence,  *'  Go  before,  Til 
follow"  we  read  a  translation  of  **  Ipra,  sequar.**    I  have  been 
told  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says,  **  Icty'd 
to  sleep  agaifky^  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like 
every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion.     There 
■re  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imitations,  but  so  few 
that  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule ;   he  obtained  them. 
from  accidaatkl  quotations  or  by  oral  communication,  audi  ua 


the  language  intre'e^r.rd^^rh 

It  without  assistance.    In  the  stn.f    t- 

«  observed  to  have  followed  the  L, 

deviates  from  the  Italian  •  but  thS  ^ 

nothmg  against  his  kneeled  *    of  Vt' 

copy  not  what  he  knew  h3f  b.,f ' 

audience.    It  is  most  like  vltii  i,    ^ 

ciently  to  make  himsel/Z^SX 

Be  never  advanced  to  an  Zt^„  '^*' 

Concerning  his  skill  in  mS^IT'  ' 

cient  ground  of  determinal^i^    k^*^ 

or  Italian  author*  hZS  d^* *" ' 

poetry  was  then  high  L  bb^T^"^ 

te  read  littlem,ore  tha^  SS^  L"?  'I 

Buch  tales  »,  he  found  Shtd    ^^ 

scattered  over  his  worksTvSVi„^?*" 

It  js  often  such  knowledge  J  J^  A" 

verv  diligei;-  reLe"  VZ^'^^C^^'  ' 
books  but  that  he  migKr^  J^T^ 
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were  yet  understood.  Shakespeare  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
introduced  them  both  amongBt  us,  and  in  some  of  his  liappier 
scenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  heii^ht.  By 
what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded  is  not  easily 
known;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled. 
Bowe  is  of  opinion,  that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look,  for  his 
beginning,  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect 
works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large,  a  share  in  what 
he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  performances 
of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the  best." 
But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power  of  using  to  any  cer- 
tain purpose  the  materials  which  diligence  procures,  or  oppor- 
tonity  supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and  when 
images  are  collected  b^  study  and  experience,  can  only  assist 
in  combining  or  applying  them.  Shakspeare,  how^ever  favoured 
by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he 
moat  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acqui- 
sition, he,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as  he  |;rew  older,  could 
display  life  better  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more 
efficacy  as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed.  There  is 
a  Tigiiance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  distinction  which 
books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all  original 
and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must  have  looked 
upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree  curious 
and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their  characters  from 
preceding  writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  accidental 
appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied, 
but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our  author  has  both  matter  and 
form  to  provide ;  for  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers  in 
English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  modern  languages, 
which  showed  life  m  its  native  colours.  The  contest  about 
the  original  benevolence  or  malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. Speculation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the 
seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound  the  depths  of 
the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action.  AH  these  inquiries,  which 
from  the  time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but 
often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The  tales, 
with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited 
only  the  superficial  appearances  of  action,  related  the  events 
but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such  as  deWgHt^ 
in  wixnden  ntber  than  in  truth,     3fankind  was  not  tVieu  tiO  \^ 


Mie^ 
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fr«i<iiai  rsL  the  cisiet  -.  he  that  voaU  kncm  tlie  worid,  mi 
unoer  ch«  nece^iTi-  of  rlearmg  liu  own  remarin,  by  niiii|^iB| 
as  he  cc'^^i  iz,  i:s  z.i«jje»aad  ammemeiits.  Bojleoopjg» 
tulft:e«i  L::=.<e'.i  urcn  hi*  Li^ri  birth,  benuw  it  favouradUl 
cuno«:  vT.  b T  iiuMlitArJr:;  his  aov^M*.  Shakspeare  had  no  nA 
adranra^e :  r.e  oime  lo  Loxidc<n  a  needr  adTenturer,  and  litad 
for  a  ti=.-ir  hj  verj  mran  esipIoTments.  Many  works  of  gooi 
and  learn: nz  Lkve  b^en  Terformed  in  ftates  of  life  that  ttpftm 
Terr  I: tele  UTourable  to  ihou^rht  or  to  inquiiy ;  bo  many,  tiaft 
he  who  ccLsider^  them,  is  ineliDec  to  think  that  he  aeea  entet^ 
prise  and  perseTerance  prei>minating  over  all  external  ag!eiicV| 
and  biddios:  htrlp  and  h:n*iniace  vanish  before  them.  lia 
genius  of  2«hakspeare  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  nam>w  conversation  to  which  mot 
in  want  are  evidently  condemned:  the  incumbranoea  of  hii 
fortune  were  shaken  t'rom  bis  mind,  at  detr-dropt  from  a  1iM% 
mane,  Thou<;h  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
so  little  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  knowledire  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  caalv 
of  native  dispositions:  to  vary' them  with  great  multiplicity; 
to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions  :  and  to  show  them  in  full 
View  by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  pertbrmancei 
he  had  nune  to  imitate,  but  has  been  nimself  imitated  by  idl 
succeed! us;  writers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  aU 
his  successors  more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he  alone 
has  given  to  his  country.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to 
the  actions  of  men :  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world;  his  descriptions  have  always  some  peculiarities,  ga- 
thered by  contemplating  things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve 
their  reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit^ 
after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  obliWon.  The  first,  whoever 
they  be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  imme- 
diately from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  senti- 
ments  acknowledged  by  every  breast.  Those  wbom  their  fame 
invites  to  the  same  studies,  copy  partly  them,  and  partly 
nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  aa  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation  always 
deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual. 
Hhakspeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  showa 
plainly  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
.jma^e  which  he  receives,  not  we&keu^d  or  d^fttort^  by  tha 
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intervention  of  any  other  miud ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  repre- 
seutatious  to  be  just,  and  the  learned  see  that  tliey  are  com- 
plete. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  autiior,  ex- 
cept Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as  Shak8{)eare,  who  so 
much  advanced  the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so 
much  noTeltj  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  cha- 
ncten,  the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English  drama, 
are  his.  **  He  seems,"  says  Dennis,  "  to  have  been  the  very 
original  of  our  English  tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony 
<if  blank  verse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  trissyllable 
terminations.  For  the  diversity  distinguishes  it  from  heroic 
harmony,  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it 
more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose ; 
we  make  such  verse  in  common  conversation."  I  know  not 
whether  this  praise  is  rigorously  just.  The  dissyllable  termi- 
nation, which  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is 
to  be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  "  Gorboduc,"  which  is 
confieiwedly  before  our  author  jret  in  "  Hieronyms,"*  of  which 
the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at 
leart  aa  old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to 
please,  there  being  no  theatrical  piece  of  any  old  writer,  of 
which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  antiquarians  and  collectors 
of  books,  which  are  sought  because  they  are  scarce,  and  would 
not  have  been  scarce,  had  they  been  much  esteemed.  To  him 
we  moat  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser  may  divide  it  with 
him,  of  having  first  discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and 
harmony  the  English  language  could  be  softened.  Ue  has 
speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes,  which  have  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  Sowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  He  endeavours,  indeed, 
commonly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but 
he  never  executes  his  purpose  better,  than  when  he  tries  to 

soothe  by  softness It  does  not  appear  that 

Bhakapeare  thought  his  works  worthy  of  posterity,  that  he 
levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any  further 
prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  and  profit.  \Vhen  his 
plays  had  been  acted,  his  hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no 
adcution  of  honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no 
scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  en- 
tangle different  plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplexity.  .  .  . 
So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though 

*  ItKopmn^trom  the  induction  of  Ben  JouBoa't  '*Barlholumew  Viix.**  V>\kKf«k 
hmBma^lmeontbejeBrjseo.'-St^ffHM,  \ 
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he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  dedkd'\ 
into  the  vale  of  years,  before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fe  ' 
tigue,  or  disabled  by  iniinnity,  he  made  no  collection  of  bii  | 
works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had  been  almdj  pd^  ! 
lished  from  the  depravations  that  obscured  them,  or  iiecure  li 
the  rest  a  better  destiny,  by  giying  them  to  the  world  in  Aor  i 
genuine  state.  Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakmm  ' 
m  the  late  editions,  tne  greater  part  were  not  published  tfll 
about  seven  years  after  his  death ;  and  the  few  which  \ 
peared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without 
the  care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  without  Ui 
knowledge.  Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  profenel, 
the  negligence  and  unskilmlness  has  by  the  late  revisen  bM 
sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numeroiia  wai 
gross,  and  have  not  only  corrupted  many  passages  periuq^ 
beyond  recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion  wVm 
are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseology,  or  by  the  writer^ 
unskilfulnesB  and  affectation.  To  alter  is  more  easy  thaa  ta 
explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than  diligence. 
Those  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  conjecture  to  a  oertaiA 
degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the 
author  published  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat  qniedj 
down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  obscurities ; 
but  now  we  tear  what  we  cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we 

happen  not  to  understand Confidence  ia  the 

common  consequence  of  success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any 
kind  has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that 
their  powers  are  universal.  Pope*s  edition  fell  below  his  own 
expectations,  and  he  was  so  much  offended  when  he  was  found 
to  have  left  anything  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  verbal  criti* 

cisra Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  ci 

narrow  comprehension,  and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  natiye 
and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial 
light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not 
negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  waa 

commonly  right Of  his  notes  1  have  generally 

retained  those  which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or 
were  too  minute  to  merit  preservation.  I  have  aometimea 
adopted  his  restoration  of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the 
punegyrie  in  which  he  celebrated  himBelf  £oc  hia  achievement* 
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The  exuberant  excrescence  of  hia  diction  I  liave  often  lopped, 
Ina  triumphant  exultations  over  Pope  and  Kt)we  1  liave  some- 
times suppressed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I  have  fre- 
qnentlj  concealed ;  but  I  have  in  some  places  shown  him,  aa 
ne  would  have  shown  himself  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that 
the  inflated  emptiness  of  some  notes  may  justify  or  excuse  the 
contraction  of  the  rest.  Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant, 
thus  mettn  and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and 
Mcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking.  So 
villmgily  does  the  world  support  those  who  solicit  favour, 
agamat  those  who  command  reverence;  and  so  easily  is  he 

praiaed  whom  no  man  can  envy If  my  readings 

are  of  little  value  they  have  not  been  ostentatiously  displayed 
or  importunately  obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notes. 
Cur  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The 
work  ia  performed,  first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence, 
ignorance,  and  asinine  tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,  and 
Mowing,  from  all  that  goes  before,  and  all  that  follows,  the 
inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old  reading ;  then  by  proposing 
•omethiog,  which  to  superficial  readers  would  seem  specious, 
but  which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then  by  pro- 
doeing  the  true  reading,  with  a  long  paraphrase,  and  con- 
cluding with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober 
wiah  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 
All  thia  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes  without 
impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  reading  is 
lignt,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the 
emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour  appear 
to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy  restoration  strikes  at 
once,  and  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticism, 

quod  dubitas  ne  fecerit The  critics  of  ancient 

authors  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assistances, 
which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  condemned  to  want.  They 
are  employed  upon  grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose 
conatruction  contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that  Homer 

haa  fewer  passages  unintelligible  than   Chaucer 

Periiapa  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong,  than 
for  domg  little  ;  for  raising  in  the  public  expectations  which  at 
last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard 
to  tatiafy  those  who  know  not  what  to  demand,  or  those  who 
demand  by  design,  what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  1 
bare  indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  o\9ti  *,  'J^ 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  perfonn  mv  task  with  no  slight  lolieitiidk 
Not  a  single  passage  in  the  wbole  work  has  speared  to  at 
corrupt,  which  I  )iave  not  attempted  to  restore;  or  obicm^ 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate.      In  manj  I  hm 
failed,  like  others ;    and  from  manv,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  ksfi 
retreated,  and  confessed  the  repulse.     I  have  not  passed  ofBI 
with  affected  su()erioritv,  what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reads 
and  to  myself,  but,   wWre  I  could  not  instruct  Urn,  haft 
owned    my  ii^riorance.      I  might  easily  have  accumulated  a 
mass   of  seeming  learning  upon  easy  scenes:    but  it  oug^ 
not  to  be  imputed  to  my  negligence,  that,  where  nothing  vis 
necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that,  where  others  Kits 
said  enough,  I  have  t^aid  no  more.     Notes  are  often  ncccwsiy, 
but  they  are  necessary  evils.     Let  him  that  is  yet  unacqoaintsd 
with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires  to  feel  the 
highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  everT  plaj, 
from  the  firs«t  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his 
commentators.     When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.     AVlien  his  attentiim 
is  strong]  v  engaged,  let  it  dii«daiu  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the 
name  of  ^Theobald  and  of  Pope.     Let  him  read  on  through 
brightness  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and  comiptkm; 
let  him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue  and  bis 
interest  in  the  fable.      And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty 
have  ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the  oommeo- 
tators.      Particular  passages  are   cleared  by  notes,  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.     Tlie  mind  is  refrige- 
rated by  interruption;    the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the 
principal  subject ;  the  reader  is  wear}-,  he  suspects  not  why;  and 
at  last  throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  studied. 
Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been  surveyed; 
there  is  a  kind  of  intellectnal  remoteness  necessary  for  the 
comprehension  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in  its 
true  proportions ;   a  close  approach  shows  the  smaller  nicetieSa 
but  tne  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned  no  longer.     It  is  not 
very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  suceession  of  editois 
has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing.     Ue  was  read, 
admired,  studied,  and   imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  neglect  could 
accumulate  upon  him,  while  the  reading  was  yet  not  rectified, 
nor  his  allusions  understood ;  yet  then  did  Dry  den  pronounce^ 
that  Shakspeare  was  the  '*  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and  per- 
baps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
■ouL     All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
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dranr  diem  not  laboriouBlj,  but  luckily;  when  he  describes 
ftliing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too."  Those  who 
sme  Um  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  com- 
ndstion.  He  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the 
Kteeles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards  and 
md  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were 
■o,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest 
nmkind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic 
fc  degenerates  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bom- 
it.  Bat  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is 
Mnted  to  him ;  no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for 
I  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  hmiself  as  high  above  the  rest 
poets. 

**  Qomtam  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupressi." 

Id.  Preface. 

TEMPEST. 

Chnataio  (of  the  boatswain  during  a  storm  at  sea) I 

TO  |;reat  comfort  from  this  fellow ;  methinks  he  hath  no 
owning  mark  upon  him ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows. 
and  &tj  good  fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his 
■tiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  Uttle  advantage !  K  he 
r  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  .  .  .  Now 
mid  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren 
oond;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything:  the  wills  above 
I  done!   but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death. — {Exit.)    Act  I. 

Trimeulo.  liCsery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows. 

2.  2. 

Proepero,  Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors. 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  £ibrick  of  this  vision. 

The  oloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  unsubstantialpageant  &ded,   . 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — 4i.  1. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 
VAmtime.  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. — 
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Julia.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
Lucetta,  Fire,  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. — Sc.  2. 
Julia.  The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  Btopp'<J^  imnatientlj  doth  rage; 
But,  when  hie  fair  course  is  not  nindered 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enamell'd  Btones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
Ue  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
AVith  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. — Act  2.  Sc  7. 
Speed,  Item,  Ene  is  slow  in  words. 
Launee.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  Tioes! 
To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  : 
1  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  Tirtne. — 8. 1. 
2iia  Outlaw,  Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
And  live  as  we  do,  in  this  wudemess  P — 1. 1. 
Valentine,  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O !  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Eepair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! — 5.  4. 

l^IEERT  WIVES  OF  A7INDS0E. 
Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Bowe, 
that  it  was  written  at  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  so  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstatt*,  that  she 
wished  it  to  be  diffused  through  more  plays ;  but  suspecting 
that  it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed  the  poet 
to  diversily  his  manner  by  showing  him  m  love.  No  task  is 
harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  iShaks- 
l^eare  Imew  what  the  Queen,  if  the  story  be  trae,  seema  not 
to  have  known ;  that  bjr  any  real  passion  of  tenderness,  the 
wolfish  craft,  the  careless  jollil^,  and  the  lasy  luxury  of  Fytataff 
luust  have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  fomier 
M^would  have  remained.    Falstaff  could  not  love,  bnft  by 
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ceasing  to  be   Palstaff.     He    could    only  counterfeit    love; 

and  hia  profession  co\ild  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of 

nleasure,  out  of  money.    Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as 

be  could  to  the  work  enjoined  him ;  yet  naving,  perhaps,  in 

the  former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have 

been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertain- 

mmL    This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number 

of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated 

and  diacriminated  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other 

pbnr. — Joktuon, 

SBudlow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not :  I  will  make  a  Star- 
diHtnber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Palstails, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Bobert  Shallow,  Esquire. 
Slender.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 


SkaUaw.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Oust-alorum. 

SUemder.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too;  and  a  gentleman  born, 
fliMter  parson;  who  writes  himself  armi^ero ;  in  any  bill, 
wnnnt,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

SkMow.  Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  ({one  any  time  these  three 
Imndied  years. — ^Act  L  Sc.  1. 

SkmUaw.  Is  Falstaff  there  ? 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?    I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I  do 
I  one  that  is  false ;  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true. 
The  knight,  Sir  John,  is  there ; — id. 

SaiUtqff,  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pistol.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

^aUttfff,  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  indeed,  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yaros  aboul^  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am  about 
thrift.— Sc.  3. 

FdkUff.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pietoh  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fmkii^.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir;  you 
ihoiild  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon  my 
good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow, 
Nrm  I  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate  like  a  geminy 
of  baboons.  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about  me,  I  am  no 
gibbet  for  you : — go — a  short  knife  and  a  thong ;  to  your 
mmat  of  Pickthatch,  go.— Act  2.  Sc.  2. 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
flg^ter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

BktiUne-  BodjrkwB,  Master  Page,  though  I  now  \>e  o\d,  Uiii 
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of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itchet  to  nil 
one:    though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  chiirchw^ ] 
Master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  ui;  trai  ^ 
the  sons  of  women,  Master  Pa^. 

Pa^e,  'Tis  true,  :Ma8ter  ShaUow.— So.  8. 

Anne  Page,  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fayoured  fautts 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  yearl^Aet  1 
2Sc.  4. 
{A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.    Enter  Falstatf  and  Babdoupb.) 

Falstaff.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Jiardolph.  Here,  sir. 

Falstqff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack;  put  a  toa«t  m\ 
(Exit  Ba&oolph.)  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  baakofe,  likl 
a  barrow  of  butcher's  oiTal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  tlia 
Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  Ber>'ed  such  another  trick,  111  hiit 
my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  te 
a  new  year's  gift.  The.  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  rirer  wA 
as  little  remorse  as  tliey  would  have  drowned  a  bitch*8  Uind 
puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter;  and  you  may  know  by  my  m^ 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking;  I  had  been  drowned, 
but  that  the  shore  was  Hhelvy  and  shflJlow ;  a  death  thafe  I 
abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  ahoold  I 
have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I  should  have  been  a 
mountain  of  mummy. — I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  Master  Brook; 
he  sent  me  word  to  stay  within ;  I  like  his  money  welL  01 
here  he  comes.     {Enter  Fobd.) 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir ! 

Fahtajf.  Now,  Master  Brook?  you  come  to  know  wlilt 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

EaUtaff.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was  at  her 
house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir ! 

FaUtqff.  Very  ill-favouredlr.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?    Did  she  change  her  determination  P 

Falftaff.  No,  Master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto,  bar 
husband,  Master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of 
jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we 
had  embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prc^ 
logue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  hia  com- 
panions thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper  and, 
forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

FaUiqf.  While  I  was  there. 
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Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find  jou  P 
lUtiqffi  Ton  shall  hear.    As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
eomee  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's  ap- 
proach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction, 
they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 
ibrd.  A  buck-basket  ? 

IbUtajffl  Ay,  a  buck-basket ;  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts 
and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy  napkins ;  that, 
master  Brook,  there  was  the  nmkest  compound  of  villainous 
■mell,  that  ever  offended  nostril. 
Rrd.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  f 

RUiqffi  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  ha\-e 
ioflhred  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his 
hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress  to  carry  me  in  the 
name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their 
ihoalder» ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  tlie  door ; 
who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket : 
I  quaked  for  fear  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched 
it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well,  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  nway  went  I  for  foul 
dothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  suffered  the 
panga  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to 
oedetected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bellwether:  next,  to  be 
compassed  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck, 
hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  Gke  a 
strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their 
own  grease :  think  of  that, — ^a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of 
that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation. 
And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  n  horse- 
shoe; think  of  that; — ^hissiug  hot,  think  of  that,  master 
Brook.— Sc.  5. 

Evams.  \¥hat  is  lapii,  William  P 

William.  A  stone. 

JSmhw.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

WMiam.  A  pebble. 

SwMu,  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  prain. 
—Act  4.  8c.  1. 

{Enter  Falstaif  in  women*s  clothes,  led  ly  Mrs.  Page.) 

Mrs  JPage,  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me  your  baud. 

Ford.  VJ)  /fro/ her: Out  of  mj  door,  you  wilcTil  (Jbcata 
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him)  you  rag,  you  bagg^,  you  polecat,  you  roOTon!  aA! 
out !  rli  coDJure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you.    (Exit  rAUrin.) 
— Sc.  2. 
(A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn.    Enter  Host  €md  SncFUi) 

Ro9t.  What  would'st  thou  have  boor?    What,  thiokakiar 
Speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap.— 8c.  K 

Falstaff.  There  was  mine  host,  an  old  fkt  woman,  even  nov 
with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Simple.  Pray  you,  sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  "BntAf 
ford  ? 

Fahtqfi  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell;  what  would  joa 
with  her  ? 


Simple.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender  sent  to  her  ( 
her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether  one  Njnj 
sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no  ? 

FaUtaff.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simple.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

FaUtqff.  Marry,  she  sa^s,  that  the  very  same  man  ifait 
beguiled  master  Slender  ot  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Simple.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  hfgy 
self;  1  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too,  from  him. 

FaUtaf.     What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

HoBt.  Av,  come ;  quick. 

Simple,  1  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

FaUtaff.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Simple.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mittreai 
Anne  Page ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to  hafe 
her,  or  no  ? 

FaUtaff.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Simple.  What,  sir  ? 

FaUtaff.  To  have  her — or  no ;  go,  say  the  woman  told  meaOi 

Simple.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

FaUtaff.  Av,  Sir  Tyke ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Simple.  I  thank  your  worship ;  I  shall  make  my  master  glad 
with  these  tidings.     (Fxit  Simple.) 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John;  was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

FaUtcff.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that  hafh 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life ;  and 
1  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. — id. 

TWELraH  XIGHT. 
Captain.     .         What  great  ones  do. 
The  leas  will  prattle  of.    Act  I,  Be.  ^. 
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Clown,  CueulluB  nonfacit  monaehum,    Sc.  5. 

Maholio.  Madam,  'yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick ;  he  takes  on  him  to 
nndentand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you :  I 
told  him  yon  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of 
that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to 
be  laid  to  him,  lady  ?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

OUcia,  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  vrith  me. 

Malvolio.  He  has  been  told  so :  and  he  says  he'll  stand  at 
your  door  like  a  sheriiTs  post,  and  be  the  supporter  pf  a  bench, 
Imt  he^ll  speak  with  you. 

Olwia.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Malvolio.  Why,  of  mankind. 
i        Olivia,  What  manner  of  man  ? 

I        Malvolio,  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he'll  speak  with  you,  will  you, 
-     or  no. 

Olivia,  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Malvolio,  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codling 
when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing  water, 
between  boy  and  man.  He  is  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly ;  one  would  think  his  mother's  milk  scarce  out 
of  him. — Id, 

Sir  Toby  Belch  to  Malvolio.  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  al^  ? — Act  2,  Sc.  3. 

Viola Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Ihtke,  What  dost  thou  know  P 

Viola,  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  &ther  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke,  And  what's  her  history  ? 

Viola.  A  bknk,  my  lord :  she  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiting  at  grief. — Sc.  4. 

Clown.  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit ; 
How  quickly  the  vrrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! — Act  3, 
Scl. 

Viola.  This  fellow 's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  tiuit  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 

p2 
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He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jesfSy 
The  quality  of  persons  and  the  time. — Id. 

Olivia.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  mote  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  iB  noon.— A 


MEASUEE  FOE  MEASURE. 

BuJee If  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  tonch'd, 

But  to  fine  issues. — Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

iBt  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  King 
Hungary's ! — Sc.  2. 
Clown.  Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients. — Id. 
Claudio.  As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint :  our  natures  do  pursue, 
(Like  rats  that  ravine  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. — Sc.  8. 

Claudio In  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men. — Id. 

Duke.    .     .     .     Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  Ut  stick  it  m  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  use ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd  ;  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. — Sc.  4. 

Lucio.    ...     Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  give  like  gods  ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs, 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. — Sc.  6. 

Angela.  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law 
Betting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror.—  Act  %  ^c.  \. 
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^  habeUa.  Xo  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
^ot  the  kiog's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Seoome  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
Am  mercy  doea. — So.  2. 

Angdo.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

ImbMa.  Alas!  alas! 
"Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once, 
And  lie  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
found  out  the  remedy :  How  would  you  be 
If  hfl^  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
Bat  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. — \Id. 

JMetta.    ...     O    it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  siant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  luLo  a  giant. — Id. 

IMella.    .    .    .    Man,  proud  man ! 
Drett  in  a  little  brief  authority  : 
Moat  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 
Hia  glaasy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Hays  audi  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
Ai  make  the  angels  weep. — Id. 

Isabella.  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. — ^Act  3,  Sc.  1. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Beatrice.  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Benedick.  May  your  ladyship  still  keep  in  that  mind,  so 
some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched 
(ace. — ^Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

Claudio.  Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

—Act    2Sc.  1. 

Ctamdio.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy. — Id. 

j^oftadkfA;.  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  «eemg  \ia^ 
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much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behavioiin  ti  I 
love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follieBiiiatliai  j 
become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn,  bj  falling  in  lore :  AmI 
such  a  man  is  Claudio.  (After  enumerating  the  reqiiinfeBsii| 
a  wife,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  she  must  be)  of  good  i' 
course,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
colour  it  please  God. — Sc.  3. 

Benedick.  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detneticii^ 
and  can  put  them  to  mending.  They  say  the  lady  ia  &ir ;  tisa 
truth,  I  can  bear  them  witness ;  and  virtuous  ; — 'tis  80,1  \ 
reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me : — ^By  my  troth,  it  k 
no  addition  to  her  wit ;  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,  fa 
I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  bftve  i 
odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  ^dt  broken  on  me,  because  1 1 
railed  so  long  against  marriage : — But  doth  not  the  ^petite 
alter  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  i 
endure  in  his  age :  shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 
paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  irom  the  career  of  Us 
humour;  no:  The  world  must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I 
would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  thinx  I  should  live  till  I  wsn 
married. — Id. 

Dogberry,  Comparisons  are  odorous. — Act  3,  Sc.  5. 

Dogberry.  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. 
"—Id, 

Claudio,  O  !  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do ! 
What  men  daily  do !  not  knowing  what  they  do ! — ^Act  4,  Sc.  1. 

Friar.     ,     .     It  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. — Id. 

Leonato.     .     .     Men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  macbess  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  -wWh  words : 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  oiBce  to  speak  patienoc 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  : 
But  no  man*s  virtue,  nor  sufRciency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.— Act  5,  Sc.  1. 
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MIDSXJMMBa  NIOHT'S  DEEAM. 

I  do  entreat  your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
'  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold ; 
(Or  how  it  may  concern  my  modeety, 
1  audi  m  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
Ut  I  beaosch  your  G-race  tnat  I  may  know 
ha  worst  that  may  beflEdl  me  in  this  case, 
ri  lalbae  to  wed  jDemetrius. 

33kmeu9.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
lor  erer  the  society  of  men. 
hanfbre,  fiur  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 
AOW  of  your  youth,  examine  well  yoiu'  blood, 
Hiatiiery  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
oa  can  entire  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 
dr  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
b  life  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
>i«"tmg  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon, 
brice  happy  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
o  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 
lot  eartmier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
ban  that,  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Ifows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. — Act  1,  Sc.  1 

lAfMander,  Ah !  me,  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
omd  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
he  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
»at  either  it  was  different  in  blood ; 
hr  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; 
\t  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends : 
>r  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
iTar,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Caking  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
wift  as  a  shadow,  snort  as  any  dream ; 
Irief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
hat,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
jid  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  sa^,  Behold ! 
"he  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  ; 
o  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. — id. 

Puck,  How  now  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 

Fairy.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 
hrough  bush,  through  briar, 
ker  park,  over  pale, 
hrough  flood,  through  fire. 
do  wander  everywhere, 
wt^r  thsa  the  moones  sphere, 
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And  I  serve  the  fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be 
lu  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  fayours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savoum : 
L  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. — ^Act2,8t 
Fairy,  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite ; 

Call*d  Kobin  Goodfellow ;  are  you  not  he, 

That  fn^ht  the  maidens  of  the  villagery : 

Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 

And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ;  ^ 

Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 

Tou  do  their  work  ;  and  they  sball  have  good  luck. — 2S. 
Hermia.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takfli 

The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. — Act  3,  Sc.  2. 
Helena,  Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 

Now  1  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three, 

To  fashion  tliis  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 

Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 

To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  w^e  two  have  shar'd, 

The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

Por  parting  us, — O !  and  is  fiJl  forgot  ? 

All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  'seeming  parted ; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
IWo  of  the  Sntf  like  coats  in  heialdiy, 


I)uf  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 

And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  aaunder, 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 

It  u  not  firiendlj,  'tis  not  maidenly : 

Our  aeXy  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 

llioagh  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. — Id. 
Bdena,  O I  weary  night,  0  !  long  and  tedious  night, 

Abste  thj  hours :  shine  comforts  from  the  east ; 
That  I  roaj  back  to  Athens  by  daylight, 
tfom  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  away  from  mine  own  company. — Id. 

Tketeus.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  oi  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
C^jk-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Bsdi  under  each. — ^Act  4,  sc.  1. 
Hippol^ta.  'Tis  strange  my  Theseus,  that  these  loyers  speak  of. 
iBkeuui.  More  strange  than  true.    I  never  may  believe 
Theie  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lorers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Sodi  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  is  frantick, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  oi  Egypt  : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ; 
Sndi  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ;    . 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
flow  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  P — Act  5,  Sc.  1. 

The9eu9,  I  will  hear  that  play, 
For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 
When  rimpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Qo,  hrii^  hiem  in :  and  tike  your  places^  ladies. 
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HippoJyta.  I  lore  not  to  see  wtetcheinem  o'ercbaig*d, 

And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

TkeieMS.  WThv,  gentle  sweet,  von  ehall  see  no  snch  ihingi 
Hippolfta.  }ie  says  ibev  can  io  nothin^^  in  this  kind.  ^ 
Th^seiu.  The  kinder  we.  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 

Our  sport  shall  he.  to  take  whas  they  mistake : 

And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 

Nohle  respect  takes  it  in  mi^ht,  not  merit. 

Where  I  nave  come,  creat  clerks  have  purpos'd 

To  sreet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 

Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 

Blake  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 

Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 

And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence,  yet  I  picked  a  welcome : 

And  in  the  modesty'of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattliug  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. — Id' 

LOVES  LABOUR  LOST. 

Kin^,  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant-devouring  time, 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors  I — for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  li>ing  art. — Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

Lonj/aville,  I  am  resolv'd  :  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast ; 
Tlie  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine  : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bank  'rout  quite  the  wits. — Id, 

Biron,  At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new  fangled  show 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  gcoN^%. — Id. 
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ArmaJo.  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier  I  be  still,  drum!  for 
Tour  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  nie,  some 
extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  son- 
neteer. DeTise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in 
Alio.    iExii.)Sc.2. 

Frineess.  Grood  Lord  Boyet,  my  beautv,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beuity  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
5ot  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. — Act  2.  Sc.  1. 

Boyet,  If  my  observation  (which  very  seldom  lies), 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetorick,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Steceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. — Id. 

Princess.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 
Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. — Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

Princess.  And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes ; 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart. — Id. 

Longaville.  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 
rChdnst  which  the  world  cannot  hold  argument), 
PerBoade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  P 
Tows,  for  tnee  broke,  deser\'e  not  punishment. — Sc.  3. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and 
•ententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affecta^ 
tion,  audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion, 
and  rtrange  without  heresy. — Act  5.  Sc.  1. 

HoUfemes.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
tiian  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such  phantastical 
phantasms,  such  unsociable  and  point-devise  companions ; 
such  rackers  of  orthography.— /J. 

Princess.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd, 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch' d 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. — Sc.  2. 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief. — Id, 

Biran.  Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. — Id. 

Bosaline.  A  jest's  propriety  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. — Id, 

MEECHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Saianio.    ....    Now,  hjr  ^wo-headed  Janus, 
Nrnture  bath  formed  etraage  fellowa  in.  her  time  :  i 


.  X  iiold  the  world  but  as  the  \^ 

A  stni^o,  where  every  man  must  play  a  pai 
Aiul  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gratiano,  Let  me  play  the  fo* 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  « 
And  let  my  liver  ratner  heat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  w: 
Sit  like  his  ffrandsire  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  P  and  creep  into  the  ja 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonit 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ; 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Uo  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  c;ravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  would  say,  "1  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  mouth,  let  no  dog  bark ! 
() !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing ;    .     .     . 
1*11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait 
For  this  fool's  ffudoro/^-  *^ ' 
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iiiaj  <Iense  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a 
cold  decree ;  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
tlie  meshes  of  good  council  the  cripple. — Sc.  2. 

Jnionio.  An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  "  witness/' 
la  like  a  villain  with  a  smilinc;  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
0!  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath. — Sc.  8. 

Lmmeelot  Chbho,  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  bad  your  eyes,  you 
night  fail  of  the  knowing  me.  It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows 
Us  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your 
•on.  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder 
enmot  be  hid  long,  a  man's  son  may,  but  in  the  end,  truth 
will  out.— Act  2.  Sc.. 2. 

Shyhek Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 

A  proYerb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind. — Sc.  5. 

Prince  of  Morocco.  ,     .     .     What  have  we  here ! 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll :  I'll  read  the  ^Titing  . — 
*  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold ; 
Bat  my  outside  to  behold : 
Onded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Tonng  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Tour  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Pare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost  : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome  frost. — 
Portiii,  adieu !  I  have  too  mev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.— Sc.  7. 

Frinee  of  Arragon Who  shall  go  about 

To  oosen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O !  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly,  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ! 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command ! 

How  much  low  peasantry  wouJd  then  be  glean'd 

Vromthe  true  seed  of  honour  I  and  how  much  honour  J 


Q.v,oouc88  With  fair  ornament 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
J  low  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chia 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Man 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beaul 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  tbe  wei^ 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  sucn  wanton  gambols  with  the  \ 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scar 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  c 
To  entrap  the  wisest. — ^Act  8.  8c.  2. 

Fartia.  You  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio,  where 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  mjfielf  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  i»^  -— 
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Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 

-As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. — Id. 

JbUonio.  I  pray  jou,  think  jou  queBtion  with  a  Jew : 
Toa  maj  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
ind  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
Too  maj  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Vhj  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
Tou  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
So  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
Yoa  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
Ai  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  P) 
His  Jewish  heart : — ^Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

ParHa.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  tne  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  bleineth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
lis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  thK>ned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
Bnt  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  G-od  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Qod*s, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  pleA,  consider  this, — 
That  m  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. — Id. 

Lorenzo.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
In  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
lSiere*8  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
Bat  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  aoiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 
Sudk  narmony  is  in  immortal  bouIb  ; 
But  whiJgt  tbia  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Dattgromlf  cloae  ua id,  we  cannot  Lear  it.— Act  5.  Be,  \. 
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Lorenzo.  Tiic  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Xor  is  nut  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  aa  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Id, 

PortM,  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

XerUsa,  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Fortia.  So  doth  the  greater  glor^  dim  the  less ; 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Musick  !    Hark ! 

Kerissa.  It  is  your  musick,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Fortia,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect ; 
Methinks  it  soun&  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Xerissa.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 
Fortia,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  scason'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! — LI, 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Duke  Senior,  Now  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
Tlie  seasons'  difference  ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mv  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  ana  say,  — 
This  is  no  flattery  ;  these  are  counsellors, 
Tiiat  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversit}^ ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongueB  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks^ 
SermouB  in  Btoneay  and  good  in  everytYmx^. — K.'it  *i..  '^ , \. 
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BuJce  Senior.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 
-And  vet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  citj, — 
Sboold  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Hatb  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

ht  Lord,  Indeed,  m j  lord, 

lAe  meUncholj  Jaques  grieves  much  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  jour  brother  that  hath  bam'sh'd  you. 
Ib-day,  my  Lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 
Sid  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
T.bat  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
D^d  come  to  lan^sh ;  and,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
Hie  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  exlremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  Senior.  But  what  said  Jaques  P 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

IH  Lord.  O  !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
Fizst,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
^  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  makst  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  the  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much !"    Then,  being  alone. 
Left  snd  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
**Ti8  right,"  quoth  he ;  *'  this  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company ;"  anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  ;  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
^  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
Tib  just  the  fashion :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  P" — Id. 

Adam.    .     .    I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  (ud  store,  to  be  my  rb8ter-nun>e. 
When  aenrice  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  waiegarded  age  in  comers  thrown. : 


.^w  mo  mam  lusiT  Winter, 
J*  porty,  but  kindly :  let  me  co  with  y 
rU  cr«  the  >rn:ce  .'fa  y.j-^i.iTcr  man 
In  a'/,  vi.ur  busiac^^  and  ne^*essities. 

Orlamdo.  O  !  good  old  man ;  how  W4 
The  constmnt  seirice  of  the  antique  wc 
When  aervice  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  n 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  ti 
When  none  will  sweat,  but  fcnr  promotit 
And  haying  that,  do  choke  their  service 
Even  with  the  having ;  it  is  not  so  with 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rottei 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandly ; 
But  come  thy  ways,  well  go  along  t<^tl 
And  ere  we  haye  thy  youthful  wages  spei 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  conten 
Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty.- 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  foil 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  s 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week  ; 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  bettei 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  mir  «*— *-  • 
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voy  iriadj,  **  It  U  ten  o^eloch : 
naif  we  eee,*^  quoth  he, ''  how  the  world  wage : 
ft  an  hour  ago^  einee  it  woe  nine  ; 
9ier  an  hour  more^  ^twiU  he  eleven  ;. 
^from  hour  to  hawtj  we  ripe  and  ripOy 
lenfrom  hour  to  houTy  we  rot  and  rot, 
er^  hange  a  tale,^*    When  I  did  hear 
otley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
igB  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
k>Ib  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
ir  by  h£  dial. — O !  noble  fool, 
hj  lool !    Motley's  the  only  wear. 
e  Senior.  What  fool  is  this  ? 
99.  O !  worthy  fool — ,one  that  hath  been  a  courtier ; 
.ys,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair, 
aTe  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
i  voyage, — ^he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
observation,  the  which  he  vents 
igled  forms : — 0  !  that  I  were  a  fool, 
nbitious  of  a  motley  coat. — Sc.  7. 

ndo the  thorny  point 

3  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 

>oth  civility. — Id. 

\e9.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

1  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 

ave  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

le  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

"M  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 

ig  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 

len,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

ining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

in^ly  to  school :  and  then,  the  lover ; 

I  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

0  his  mistress'  eyebrow :  Then,  a  soldier ; 
'  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

1  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
I  the  bubble  reputation 

I  the  cannon's  mouth :    And  then  the  justice ; 

round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 

yeB  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

'  wise  saws  and  modem  hiBtancea, 

he  plajra  bis  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 

^1 
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Into  the  lean  and  slipper'dpantalooE  ; 
With  Bpectaclea  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manlj  voioe. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all^ 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  hiBtor3r, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  eveiything. — Id. 
Amiens.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp. 
As  friend  remeinber'd  not. — Id. 
Touchstone.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  P 
Corin.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickeiiB, 
worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means, 
content,  is  without  three  good  friends : — ^That  the  properl 
rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum :     That  good  pasture  m 
fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  ui^ht,  is  lack  of 
sun :      That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kin( 
ToucJmtone.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.' — Act  8,  E 
Bosalind.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  v^ith  divers  pen 

— Id. 
Rosalind.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuaei 
young  plants  with  carving  Bosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs 
upon  nawthorus,  and  elegies  on  brambles;  all,  foorsc 
deifying  the  name  of  Bosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fa 
monger,  I  would  give  him  some  ^od  counsel,  for  he  seem 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orlando.  1  am  he  that  us  so  loveshaked ;  I  pray  you  tel 
your  remedy. 

Bosalind.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  which  cage  of  ru 
I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 
Orlmulo.  y^\\\\i  wen*  liis  iJiarlx*^  ? 
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and  sunken  ;  which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable  spirit  ; 
which  you  have  not :  a  beard  neglected ;  which  you  have  not : 
Then  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unbanded, 
yonr  sleeve  unbutton'd,  your  shoe  untied,  and  everything 
ibout  vou  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are 
00  such  man ;  you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutre- 
ments; as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

Orlando.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I 
love. 

Batalind,  Me  believe  it !  You  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to 
confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences. — Id. 
Phebe.    Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  P— Sc.  5. 
BoMlind,  Come,  woo   me,  woo  me;   for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent : — What  would 
you  Bay  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  Bosalind  P 
Orlando.  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 
Bosalind.  Nav,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you 
were  gravelled  K>r  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to 
kin.     Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ; 
and  fer  lovers,  lacking  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 
Orlando.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied. 

SoMoUnd.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins 
aew  matter. — Act.  4.  Sc.  1. 

Rotalind.  Am  not  I  your  Bosalind  P 
Orlando.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

Bomdind.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you. 

Orlando.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Eomlind.  No,  *faith,  die  by  attorney.    The  poor  world  is 

almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was 

not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet^  in  a  love-caus^. 

^oiluB  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he 

did  what  he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  pattema 

of  love.    Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year, 

though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot 

midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash 

him  in  the  Heuespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was 

drowned ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was 

— ^Hero  of  Sestos.    But  these  are  all  lies ;  men  have  died  from 

time  to  time,  andjworms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  \o^Q. — U» 

JSkmMid,  O!  coz,  ooz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coi,  ftial  ^Siitfarag 


xiLnae  him  give  battle  to  the  lione 
Who  quickly  iVll  before  him.  -So. 

Touchstone.  It  is  meat  and  drin. 
uiy  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits, 
Art  thou  wise  P 

JFilUam.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  prett} 

TomekMtone.  Why,  thou  say  at  we 
aajin^ :  The  fool  doth  think  he  ii  w\ 
himeeif  to  he  a  fool. — You  do  love  tl 

William,  I  do,  air. 

Ihuehetone,  Oive  me  your  hand. 

WiUiam,  No,  sir. 

TouehMtone,  Then  learn  this  of  n 
For  it  is  a  fis^re  in  rhetorick,  that  dr 
cup  into  a  ^Taas,  by  filling  the  one  d( 
all  your  ^Titers  do  consent,  that  ipa 
ipie,  for  I  am  he. 

William.  Which  he,  sir  P 

Touehetone.  He,  sir,  that  must  mi 
fore,  you  clown,  abandon, — ^whioh  is 
society, — which  in  the  boorish  is,  con 
which  in  the  common  is, — ^woman,  wl 
the  society  of  this  female;  or,  clowi 
thy  better  understandinir.  dip-**  •  *- 
awav.  tr*"*^"*' 
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If  agun,  it  was  not  well  eat,  he  disabled  my  judg- 
Mnt ;  This  is  called  the  Bepl^  ehurlM.  If  anin,  it  was  not 
veil  eat,  he  woald  answer,  I  spake  not  true :  l^is  is  called  the 
MafforfvaUamt.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  saj, 
I  lie :  This  is  called  the  (huntercheek  quarrelame :  and  so  to 
the  Zt0  cireumgUuUial^  and  the  Lie  direct. — Sc.  4. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Ckmmien,  Love  all,  trust  a  few  .... 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
.  .  .  . ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Tinder  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence 
Bufc  nerer  tax'd  for  speech. — Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

Kimg.  ...  "  Let  me  not  live,'*  quoth  he, 

"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  yoonger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  Dat  new  tilings  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  tneir  garments  ;  whose  constancies 
Eniue  before  their  fashions." — Sc.  2. 

Kma,  .  .  .  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 

Of  cofoor,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stuid  off 
In  differences  so  mighty :  If  she  be 
All  thai  is  virtuous  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A jpoor  physician's  daughter)  thou  dislik'st 
Of^ virtue  for  the  name :  bat  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 
Hie  place  19  ai^nified  by  the  doer's  deed  .* 
Where  great  additions  sweU,  and  virtue  none, 
It  18  a  £v)psied  honour :  good  alone 
la  good ; — ^without  a  name,  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  Dy  the  title.    She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  thtte  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honour ;  that  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  la  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  best  thrive, 
Whoi  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Ulan  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  ofb  is  dumb, 
Where  dust  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
C^  honour*d  honet  mdeed$ — Act  2,  8c.  3. 


nUU  Knows  E 

Liet  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  ] 
That  every  brap;c;art  shall  be  found  an  j 

Lafeu.  A  sear  nobly  got,  or  a  noble 
honour: — Sc.  5. 

King.  Let's  take  the  instant  bj  the  f 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  dee 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. — Act  5,  £ 


TAMING  OF  THE  SB 

Servant,  .  .  «  Melancholy  is  1 

Induction.  Sc.  2. 

Tranio.  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  p. 

Hortensio.  There  be  good  fellows  in 
could  light  on  them. — Id. 

Tranio.  Saw  you  no  more  P  mark*d  you 
Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  ston 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the 

Lucentio,  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  t 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the 
Sacred  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. — 

Hartemio.  Tou'U  leaTe  his  lecture  whe 

(2fa  BlABCiL.— 

LueenHo.  That  will  be  never ! — ^tune  yo 

Bianra    TXTU--^  ^-^ 
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Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooinp;, — Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio, — 
nyjj,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  senis,  that  we  miglit  beguile  the 
oU  pantaloon. 
Horientio.  Madam,  mj  instrument's  in  tune.     {Returning,) 
Bkmea,  Let's  hear. — (Hobtensio  plays.) 
0!  fye,  the  treble  jars. 

iMcmUo,  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. — Act  8. 
Se*  1. 

Hortentio,  Kindness  in  woman,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Siall  win  mj  love : — Act  4.  Sc.  2. 

Eaikarina.  I  never  saw  a  better-fasbioued  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable ; 
Belike,  jou  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Peintekio,  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tkttlor.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
ber. 

Peiruehio.   0  monstrous  arrogance  !      Thou  liest,  thou 
thread, 
Hkni  thimble, 

Tboo  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Hum  flea^  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou : — 
Bmred  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Aw»y,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  ahall  to  l^mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
Am  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I UH  thee,  I,  that  thou  nast  marr*d  her  gown. — Sc.  3. 

Peiruehio.    .     .     .  'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Becaose  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? — Id. 

KMarina.  Fye,  fye !  unknit  that  threat'ning,  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  biota  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounda  thy  fjame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds  ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  Hi-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  i^aiffn  to  np,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
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Tliy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 

While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; — 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Such  duty  ct8  the  subject  owes  the  prince^ 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 

And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

What  is  she  but  a  foul,  contending  rebel. 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war,  where  tliey  should  kneel  for  peace, 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  aud  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 

But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts, 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  odc  of  yours. 

My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 

But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws  ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  ho  please, 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. — Act  5.  Sc.  2. 


WINTER'S  TALE. 

Leantes There  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink  ;  depart, 
Ana  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  in^ted :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  nis  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
WM  violent  hefts.— Act  2.  Sc.  1. 
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Leontes.  The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use. — Id, 

Paulina,  The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Pmuades,  when  speaking  fails.— Sc.  2. 

Hermiame If  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  actions  (as  thej  do), 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
lUse  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Uremble  at  patience. — Act  3.  Sc.  2. 

PerdUa.  How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be  thus  ? 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'tweie  known  P 

Fkrizeh  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  Tiolation  of  my  faith ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  e*  the  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  up  thy  looks  : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !  1 
Am  heir  to  my  affection, 

OmUlo.  Be  advis'd. 

Fhrizeh  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
Knot,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

CamiUo.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Florizel,  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty,  Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
Tbe  dose  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.— Act  4.  Sc.  3. 

AmiolyeuM.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
■ometimes  by  chance : — How  now,  rusticks,  whither  are  you 
bound? 

Shepherd.  To  the  palace,  an'  it  like  your  worship. 

AutoUfcut,  Your  affairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ?  The 
eomdition  of  that  fiutiel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling,  your  names, 
jour  ages,  of  what  having,  breeding,  and  anytmng  that  ia 
fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 

Chum.  We  are  but  plain  feUows,  sir. 

AiOehfcut.  A  lie ;  jou  are  rough  and  hairy :  let  me  Vi«lN«  lio 
\jwg;  ^  beoomee  none  but  tradeamen,  and  they  oiten  f^^^  ^o& 


court-contempt  ?     Think'st  thou,  for  that  ] 

from  thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  n 
courtier  cap-a-pe  ;  and  one  that  will  either 
back  thy  business  there :  whereupon  1  com 
thy  affair. — Id, 


MACBETH. 
Banquo,  The  earth  hath  bubblea,  as  the  w 

Macbeth,  .    .    .    Two  traths  are  told. 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlei 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  ^ven  me  earnest  of  suooess, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  P    I  am  thane  of  Ca^ 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  homd  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  P    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imftinniTi<»«  . 
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Alt  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 

isd  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 

Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 

ftop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 

Oat  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

flUke  mj  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Ue  effect  and  it !  come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  ministers, 
Wherorer  in  your  sightless  substances 
Xoa  wait  on  nature's  mischief !  Gome,  thick  night, 
And  p^  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Kor  beaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
Tb  ay,  Hold!  KoW.—Id. 

Macbeth.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  tp  come. — But  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :    This  even-handed  iustice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.    He's  here  in  double  trust : 
lint,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Kot  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
80  dear  in  his  great  office,  that  has  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  on : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eve, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  fUb  on  tixe  other. — Sc.  7. 

Mdeheih,  Pijthee,  peace : 
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I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. — Id. 

Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail,— 

Ladif  Macbeth,  We  fail! 

But  screw  jour  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  &il.    When  Duncan  is  asleep 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him),  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
Alimbeck  only. — Id. 

Macbeth.  Oo,  bid  thv  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed.      {ExU  S^rant) 
Is  this  a  da^r  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  P  come,  let  me  clutch  thee : — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind, — a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  P 
I  see  thee  jet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw ; 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still : 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — ^There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eves. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleeper ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design, 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabouts, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  times, 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat  he  lives ; 
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TatiB  to  the  Iieat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

(A  bell  rings.) 

Stnd  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me, 
it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
hat  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  helL  [HxUf 

Act2,Sc.  1. 

Maebeilk.  One  cried,  €hd  hless  U9  !  and  Amen,  the  other  \ 

a  the^  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 

isfning  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 

Hien  ^ey  did  saj,  GK>d  bless  us. 

Lad^  Maebeih.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MmAeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  Amen  ? 

had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 

aek  in  my  throat. 

Ltufy  Macbeth.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

fker  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth,  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 

mAe^  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep : 

mp  that  knits  up  the  ravelVd  sleeve  of  care, 

\e  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour'' s  hath, 

dm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 

tf^  naurisher  in  life's  feast ;— Sc.  2. 

Macbeth.  .  .  .  Better  be  with  the  dead, 

liom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 

Mm  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

I  restless  ecstasy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

fter  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 

vasoQ  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

JaUce  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

m  touch  him  further ! — Act  3,  Sc.  2. 

MiuAeih  (to  the  ghost  of  Bakquo).    Avaunt!  and  quit  my 

sight !    Let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
ly  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Mm  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
liich  thou  dost  glare  with ! — Sc.  4. 
Macbeth.  Can  such  things  be, 

ad  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Ithout  our  special  wonder  ? — Act  3,  Sc.  4. 
Baue.  Would,  I  could  answer 

ua  comfort  with  the  like !    But  I  have  words, 
lat  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air 
liere  hearijag:  eboald  not  catch  them. 
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Macduf.  What  concern  they  P 

The  general  cause  P  or  is  it  a  fee-grief^ 
Due  to  some  siugle  breast  ? 

Boue.  ^o  mind,  that's  honest, 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macduff,  If  it  be  mine 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  haye  it. 

JRosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 
Macduff.  Humph  !    I  guess  at  it. 

Botse.  Your  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife,  and  babflib 
Savagely  slaughtered :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarrj'  of  these  murder*d  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Malcolm.  Merciful  heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o*erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 
Macduff.  My  children  too  ? 
Bosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macduff.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife*kiU*dtoo? 

Bosse.  I  have  said. 

Malcolm.  Be  comforted. 

Let's  make  us  med*cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff]    He  has  no  children. — ^AU  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you^say,  all  ?— O !  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Malcolm.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macduff.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man ; 
1  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?    Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls ;  Heaven  rest  them  now  ! 

Malcolm.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  t\ie  \ieast,  enx^^^b  \t. 
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v^  O !  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyee, 

^gBTt  with  mj  tongue ! — But  gentle  heaven, 

it  all  interminion :  front  to  front, 

oa  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 

my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape, 

forgive  him  too ! 

Im.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

)  we  to  the  king :  oiir  power  is  ready  : 

:  is  nothing  but  oiup  leave :  Macbeth 

)r  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 

heir  instruments.    Keceive  what  cheer  you  may  ; 

it  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.     (JExeuiU). — ^Act  4, 

-.  .  •  .  Unnatural  deeds 

1  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 

deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. — Act.  6,  Sc.  1. 

....  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 

3se  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 

Iwarfish  thief.-^8c.  2. 

th  (to  a  servant).  .  .  .  Thou  cream-fac'd  loon ! 

;ott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

\i.    There  is  ten  thousand 

ik.  Geese,  villain  F 

tt.  Soldiers,  sir. 

ih.    Go,  prick  thv  fiice,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

r-liver'd  boy.    What  soldiers,  patch  ? 

r  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

isellers  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey-&ce  ? 

li.    The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

^th.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton ! — I  am  sick  at  heart 

behold — Seyton,  I  say ! — this  push 

ier  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 

v'd  long  enough  ;  my  way  of  life 

into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf : 

t  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

Kir,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

not  look  to  have  ;  but  in  their  stead, 

not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 

;he  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  but  dare  not. 

—(«•/«•  Sjitton). 

I.    What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Hh.  What  news  more  ? 

».    All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

M.    ru  £ght,  till  ^om  my  bones  my  fieah  be  \^&aV  ^« 

mjr  armour,  ^ 


_,.r.  Cure  her  of  that 

Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  miud  dis 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorro 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  b 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidot 
Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  peril( 
W&ich  weighs  upon  the  heart  P 

Doctor.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macbeth,  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I' 

Macbeth.  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  da 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  aJl  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  Cools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  ^ye 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  at 
And  then  is  heard  no  more !    It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fory, 
Signi^png  nothing. — Sc.  6. 

Macbeth.        Blow,  wind !  come  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  ban 

Macdiiff]  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword. — Sc.  7. 
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jsdier  with  tbat  Dale,  that  white-fae'd  shore, 

loae  foot  apuma  oack  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 

I  eoopa  from  other  hinds  her  isknders, 

n  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 

i  wate!r-wall'd  bulwark,  still  secure 

1  eonfident  from  foreign  purposes, 

n  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 

lie  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fSur  boj, 

II I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. — ^Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

^mtiuiph.  A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 

st  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gain'd : 

1  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 

kes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. — ^Act  8,  Sc.  4. 

SsrI  qf  Pembroke.   When  workmen    strive  to  do  better 

than  well, 
J  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousnees : 
Lcrfbentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault, 
h  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
[Mtehes,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
aredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
a  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. — Act  4,  Sc.  2. 
Mert.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night : 
r  fixM ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
ma  John.  Five  moons  ? 
Mert.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
irophesy  upon  it  dangerously ; 
ng  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Ist  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action, 
h  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
w  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus, 
whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anyil  cool, 
h  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news : 
>y  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
ding  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
falsely  thnist  upon  contrary  feet), 
.  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
;  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
tiier  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 
I  dF  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death.— J(j. 
\£^I'aiflcon3rufye,  iV(>w,/brtiiebare-pick'dboiieo{mtt.^Qi&l^, 

ii2 


Dule  of  Xarfolk.  The  purest  treaaure  nr 
T< — sp«'t^^>:J  reputation:  that  away, 
^[fii  are  bat  giitled  loam,  or  painted  clay, 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-timea  barr'd  up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  lojai  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  mj  life  is  done  :- 

£in^  Bickard,  Why,  uncle^  tiiou  hast  ma 

John  of  Gaunt,  But  not  a  minute,  king,  thi 
Shorten  my  days  thou  can'st  with  sullen  son 
And  pluck'^nigiits  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  n 
Thou  can'st  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  ep 
But  stop  no  wnnkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  hun  for  my  death ; 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breal 

John  of  Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  haveoi : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thua ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  buiish  thee ; 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  ait, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  fEuntly  borne. 

Bolinghroke,  O !  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  hif 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
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Bukeof  York.  Vex  not  joarself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath  ; 

For  all  iQ  ?ain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
John  of  Oawit  0 1  but  they  saj,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Eblbroe  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 

Wloe  words  sre  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain. 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 

Hie  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 

Thin  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  gloze ; 

Uote  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives  before : 

Ik  setting  sun,  and  musick  at  the  close, 

Am  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last ; 

Vrit  in  remembrance,  more  than  thin^  long  past : 

Xhough  Bichard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 

Ky  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. — Act  2.  Sc.  1. 

Jbkm  of  C^aunL  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd ; 
And  thus  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : 
His  nah  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 
For  Tiolent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves : 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  ea||er  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
like  nuuty,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  himself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  tms  seat  of  Mars, 

Thia  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ;  ' 

TIds  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
TVludi  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Benowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 
(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  Jatm'd  out  (I  die  pronoundng  it,) 
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Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
England,  bi>und  in  with  the  triumphant  aea, 
Whoae  rocky  shore  heats  back  the  enrioua  aiege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  ahame^ 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  othera^ 
Ilath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself: 
O  !  would  the  scandal  Tanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. — Id, 

Duke  of  York.  I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  iona. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  waa  first ; 
In  war,  was  neyer  lion  rag*d  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  neyer  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Tliaii  waa  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
J I  is  face  thou  hast,  for  eyen  so  look'd  he, 
Acoomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
])ut,  wnen  he  frown'd,  it  was  ac^ainst  the  Erench, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  ho  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won: 
11  is  hanilH  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
Ihit  bloody  with  tho  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  !  Uichard ;  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  ho  neyer  would  compare  between, — Id. 


KING  HENRY  IV.— Part  I. 

FtiUtaJT.  Tliou  hast  the  most  unsayouiy  similes:  and 

iikUhhI,  tho  most  coniparatiye,  rascalliest,— sweet  young  pr 

-  I)ut,   HaK  1   pr\thee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  yanitg 

would  thou  Aiul  1  know  whore  a  commodity  of  good  ni 

won*  to  W  bought.— Act  1.  So.  2. 

Hotspur,  ^ly  liogi\  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
I  tut  I  romombor  when  the  fight  waa  done, 
\\\wi\  1  WA8  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Hn^nthloHH  and  Vaiut,  loaning  upon  my  sword, 
rniuo  then*  a  cortain  lonl,  neat,  trimly  dresa'd, 
Kronli  n«  a  bridognnm) ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Nho\\  \l  liko  a  »tubblo-Iand  at  haryest-home ; 
Ho  wa»  jH'rfumod  liko  a  millinor: 
And  *\Yk\\t  \m  tint^>r  and  h'w  thumb  he  held 
A  pouuiVtobi^x.  wiiioh  ever  and  anon 
llo  ga\o  hi«  ntvH\  and  tiK>k  *t  away  again ; — 
Whiv,  ihojvwith  angry,  when  it  oek^  came  there^ 
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Took  it  in  snufF:— and  still  he  smiled,  and  talk'd ; 

And,  aa  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
^  oJl'd  them — ^untaught  knayes,  unmannerly, 
I       ^0  bring  a  doreiily  unbindsome  corse 
r      Botweai  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
'Witik  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
Se  qnestion'd  me ;  amon^  the  rest  demanded 
Hy  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
lb  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Anawered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad. 
To  aee  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  gons,  and  drums,  and  wounds,     .    .     . 
Ana  telling  me,  the  so^ereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
Xhat  TiUanous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  feUow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
tHiia  bold  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  snawer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  eurretit  for  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  love,  and  your  high  majesty. — So.  3. 

Hottfur.  Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple : 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear, 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities.— Ji:/. 

Point.  Come  shelter,  shelter:  I  have  removed  Falstaff's 
horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet, 

Prince  Henry.  Stand  dose.     (Unter  Falbtatt.) 

FaUtaff.  Poins !  Poins !  and  be  hanged !  Poins  I 

Primee Manry.    Peace,  ye  iat-iidneyed  rascal-,   'w\iat 
m  brmwlmg  doet  tboa  keep  I 
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FdttiW.  Waere's  P  jins,  Hd  ? 

Prince  R^nr,/.  He  is  walked  UD  to  the  top  of  the  Ull;  It] 
(TO  :9eek  him      (Pretends  to  sdek  Poixe.)  ] 

FaUfaf.  I  ail  ar?v!jned  to  rob  \a  that  thiePa  com|Nnij;  All 
rascal  hath  removed  my  h3r§e,  aad  tied  him  I  kaoirnotnlMt^] 
If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire  farther  a-foot^  1 1 
break  my  wind.     WelL  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  doiAilC^ 
all  thid.  if  I  Vape  haoging  for  killiog  that  rogue.     I  1 
forsworn  his  company  hourly,  any  time  this  two<«nd-tmi^  ! 
years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with  tho  rogue's  oompeay.    u 
the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  lore  hli| 
ril  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else ;  I  have  drunk  medusiDia 
— Poins ! — Hal ! — a  plague  upon  you  both ! — Bardolph !  Mo! 
— 1*11  starve,  ere  I  rob  a  foot  further.     An  'twere  not  at 
good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man,  and  leate  Mmm 
rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooft. 
Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  three-score  and  ten  wks 
afoot  with  me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  wdl 
enough :  A  plague  upon 't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  ons 
another !     (  They  whistle.)    Whew  t    A  plague  upon  yon  all ! 
Give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

Prince  llcnry.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts;  lie  down;  lay  thine  ear  dobe 
to  the  ground,  and  list  li  thou  can'st  hear  the  tread  of  travaUevk 
FaUtqfT.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  benig 
down  ?  1*11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again  for  all  the 
coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to 
colt  me  thus  ? 

Prince  Henry.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  ihoa  art 
uncolted. 

FaUiajr.  I  pry 'thee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  roe  to  my  horse: 
good  king's  son. 

Prince  Henry,  Out,  you   rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler  P 
FaUlaff,  Go,  hang    thyself  in    thine    own    heir-apparent 
garters!     If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this     .     .     . 

PoinM,  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the  hedge; 
when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou  shalt  find  him.    FaremD, 
and  8tand  fast. 
Fahtqf.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hanged. 
Prince  Henry,  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  P 
Poins.  Here,  hard  by ;  stand  close.  (Exeunt  Prince  HlKBT 

and  PoiNB.)  ,.    1 .    J  ,  T 

Fahtaj:    Now,  my  masters,  happv  man  be  hia  dole,  ny  I ; 
pvorv  mnn  to  his  business.     (Enter  Travellers.) 

lit  IVaveUer.  Come,  neighbour  i  the  Vio>«halllaad  our  hones 
down  iho  hill :  we'U  walk  a£oot  a^iViWfc.Mi^  «■fc«^^«^ 
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Thievf'n.  Stand  I 

Tratellfrs.  (),  wo  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever. 

FaUtqff,  Hang  ye,  ^rbellied  knaves ;  are  ye  undone  ?     No, 

Tje  &t  chuffs ;  I  would,  your  Btore  were  here  1  On,  bacons,  on  ! 

what,  je  ImaYosP  voung  men  must  live:  You  are  grand- 

^    jofort,  are  yep  Well  jure  ye,  iTaith.    (JE'x^in^  Falstaff,  &c. 

^    Arinng  the  travellers  out.  Be-enter  Prince  Hknrt  and  Poiifs.) 

'^       Prmoe  Henry,  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  nien  :  Now 

eonld  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  London,  it 

would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 

good  jeat  for  ever. 

PoMU.  Stand  close,!  hear  them  coming.  (J?^-en/^  Thieves.) 

SUmUsF*  C?ome,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then  to  horse 
before  mj.  An  the  Prince  and  Poins  be  not  two  arrant 
eowarda,  there's  no  equity  stirring :  there's  no  more  valour  in 
that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

Frimce  Henrif,  Your  money.     (Rushing  out  upon  them.) 

Pouu.  Villains.  (As  tliey  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and 
Boina  aet  upon  them.  Falstaff,  after  a  blow  or  two,  and  the 
rert  run  away,  leaving  their  booty  behind  them.) 

Ftimee  Henry,  Got  with  much  ease.  Now  merrily  to  horse  : 
Hie  thievee  are  scattered  and  possess'd  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Baeh  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstafl*  sweats  to  death 
And  laraa  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Ver't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Pome.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !     (Exeunt.) — Act  2.  Sc.  2. 

Peine.  "Welcome,  Jack.     Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fahit^.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I 
lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-socks  and  mend  them,  and 
foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
SBck,  rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?     (He  drinks.) 

Prince  Henry,  Did'st  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
batter  ?  pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale 
rf  the  sun !  if  thou  did'st,  then  behold  that  compound. 

PUetqfi  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too :  There  is 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man !  Yet  a 
eoward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villanous 
coward. — Go  th  v  ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  man- 
hood, good  manhood  be  not  foi^t  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
then  am  I  a  shofcten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men 
nnhiiMsi^  in  Eaf^imad;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  growA  o\^\ 
—A  jUMgue  of  Mil  cowards,  I  aay  atilL 
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Frimce  Henry.  How  now,  woolsack  ?  what  mutter  joaf 

FaUtaf.  A  king's  eon !  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  1* 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  driTO  all  thy  subjecti  d 
thee  like  a  flock  of  wildgeese.  Til  never  wear  hair  on  my  \ 
more.     You  prince  of  Wales !     .     .     .   . 

Prince  Henry,  Why.  how  could^st  thou  know  these  i 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st  not  Bssttfl 
hand  r  come,  tell  us  jour  reason ;  what  sayest  thou  to  tUs? 

Poin4.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaUtaff.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?     No ;   were  I  at  Ihs  I 
strapado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  ymisi 
compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberrieay  1  vooM 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion. 

Frince  Henry,  I'll  De  no  longer  guilty  of  thia  sin:  tins 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horae-back-fanakBi^ 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; 

FaUiaff.  Awsy,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried  neat^ 
tongue,  you  stock-fish — O !  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee, — ^\'ou  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  yon  fila 
standing  tuck ; 

Frince  Henry.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  agam: 
and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisonSy  hevms 
speak  but  this. 

Foins.  Mark,  Jack. 

Frince  Henry.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four;  yott 
bound  them,  aud  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Mark  now, 
how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down, — then  did  we  two  set  on 
you  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you  from  your  piiie^ 
and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  bouse : — and* 
Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  aa  quick 
dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roaredt  as 
ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy 
Bword  as  thou  hast  done ;  and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !  What 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out 
to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Foins.  Come  let's  hear,  Jock  ;  what  trick  hast  thou  noiw  P 

FaUtaff.  Why,  hear  ve,  my  masters  ;  was  it  for  me  to  kill 
the  heir-apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ? 
Wh^%  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but  Demoe 
instinct ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is 
a  great  matter  ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the 
better  of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a  valiant  liottt 
and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But  lads,  I  Am  glad  you  have  the 
mone/.    Hostess  clap  to  the  dooxfi.    GalSoita^  lads^  boys, 
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Kearta  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good-fellowsliip  conio  to  you ! 
What,  ehall  we  be  merry  ?  Shall  we  have  a  piny  extem- 
pore ? 

Prince  Henry,  Content ; — ^and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy 
Imming  away, 

JUrlo^  Ah ;  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 
(Enter  Hostsss). 

Hoeieea.  VLj  lord  the  prince, 

Prince  Henry.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ?  What 
Mj'st  thou  to  me  ? 

Hoeieu.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  court 
■i  door,  would  speak  with  you :  he  says  he  comes  from  your 
ftther. 

Prmee  Henry.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
BftD,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

BaUtaff.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Hoaieee.  An  old  man. 

Fehtaf.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? 
Shall  I  give  him  an  answer  ? 


Brimee  Henry.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 
FeikU^.  Taith,  and  I'll  e 


send  him  packing. — (Exit).  .  .  . 
{Be-enter  Falstafit). 

Prince  Henry.  Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone. 
Hofw  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  ?  How  long  is't  ago, 
Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? 

FeiaU^.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal, 
I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could  have  crept 
into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  a  plague  of  sighing  and 
grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  There's  villanoua 
news  abroad :  here  was  Sir  John  Bray,  from  your  father ;  you 
miiat  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of 
the  north,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the 
laafcinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his 
true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook, — what,  a  plague, 
call  yon  him  P 

Paine.  O!  Glendower. 

Fniataff.  Owen,  Owen;  the  same;  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that  sprightly  Scot 
of  Sootay  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpen- 
dieolar. 

Primee  Henry.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  hia 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

FnUU(ff.  You  have  hit  it. 

Primes  lUmry,  80  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 
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FaUtqf,  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  metal  in  him ;  he  vil 
not  run. 

Prince  Henry,  AVI17,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to  ] 
him  BO  for  running  t 

FaUtaff,  O'  honteback,  ye  cuckoo !  but  afoot  he  will  W^ 
budge  a  foot. 

Prince  Henry,  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

FaUtaff.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.     Well,  he  la 
and  oue  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more :  Wo 
is  stolen  away  to-night;   thy  father's  baird  is  tuniedwUli] 
with  the  news ;  you  may  buy  land  now  as  chemp 
mackarel.  .  .  .  But  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  1 
thou  being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  oat  \ 
such  enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  PWQ^ 
and  that  devil  Glendower  ?    Art  thou  not  horrihiy  aftaidf 
doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

Prince  Henry.  Not  a  whit,  i*  faith ;  I  lack  some  of  flj 
instinct. 

FdUtaff,  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-motvow,  whrt 
thou  comest  to  thy  father:  if  thou  love  m%  prtdaM  aft 
answer. 

Prince  Henry,  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  ***«"*■* 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

FaUtaff,  ShaU  I  ?  content :— This  chair  shall  be  my  atrta^ 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

Prince  Henry.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  ajoint^stool,  thj  gddSB 
sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown,  fori 
pitiful  bald  crown. 

FaUtaff".  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  tlwfl^ 
now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make 
mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  hare  w«pt| 
for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  1  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyiei' 
vein. 

Prince  Henry.  Well,  here  is  mv  leg. 

FaUtaff.  And  here  is  my  speech  :  stand  aside,  nobility. 

Hostess,  This  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith. 

FtiUtaff,  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  lean  aie 
vain. 

Hostess,  O !  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance. 

FaUtaff^.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tiekle^biain. 
Harry,  J  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time,  bnt 
also  how  thou  art  accompanied :  for  though  the  camomiloi  the 
more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  tlia  mors 
it  2B  wasted,  the  sooner  it  weara.  T\^\.  \i!iDLO\]L^s:t  m^  tnuL^  I  have 
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II  fvdf  tiij  motlier*B  word,  portly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly,  a 

L  nDiinoas  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy 

I'  Mthv  lipt  that  doth  warrant  me.     If  then  thou  be  son  to  me, 

;  iere  lies  the  point ; — why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so 

c  pomted  at  f    Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher, 

ind  cat  blackberries  F  a  question  not  to  be  asked.    Shall  the 

ton  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  P  a  question 

lo  be  asked.    There  is  a  thing,  Hany,  which  thou  hast  often 

hmrd  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of 

|ftdi :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile  ;  so 

mA  the  company  thou  keepest :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not 

9pBak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears :  not  in  pleasure,  but  in 

MMon ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also : — And  yet  there 

•  a  Tirluona  man,  whom  1  have  often  noted  in  thy  company, 

to  I  Imow  not  his  name. 

Frimee  Semy.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  ma- 

AtUiaff.  A  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
diaetful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carnage ;  and, 
■  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  inclining  to  threescore: 
And  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff ;  if  that  man 
ihonld  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I  see 
rirtne  in  his  looks :  .  ,  .  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And 
fceD  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou 
been  this  mouth  ? 

Prince  Henry.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  P  Do  thou 
itand  for  me,  and  1*11  pla^  my  father. 

Fahiaff,  Depose  me  P  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  ma- 
jertioiU?*  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels 
Ear  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

Primee  Henrtt.  Well,  nere  I  am  set. 

FmUiqff.  And  here  I  stand :— judge  my  masters. 

Prince  Senry.  Now,  Harry  P  whence  come  you  ? 

FaiUiaff.  Jlj  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Prince  Henry,  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

FnUiqf.  My  lord,  they  are  false. 

Prince  Henry.  Ungracious  boy !  henceforth  ne*er  look  on 
me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace  :  there  is  a 
devfl  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a  &t  old  man :  a  tun  of 
man  IB  thy  Companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that 
tmnk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that 
swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack,  that 
stnfied  doak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree  ox  with 
thejnuUlusr  io  Jm  beUy,  that  reverexid  vice,  that  gray  imcyint^ , 
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that  father  ruffian,   that  vanity  in  years?      Wherein  iite 
good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  P  wherein  neat  and  deidr, 
but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunnings  bnkr 
crafl  ?  wherein  crsttj,  but  in  viUan;^  ?  wherein  TiUanoai^  ^ 
in  all  things  ?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Faltlaff,  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with  jotfj 
whom  means  yourgrace  ?  A 

Prince  Henry,  T^t  villanou<i  abominable  mideader  of  yodlr'  1 
Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Faletaff,  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

Prince  Henrg.  I  know,  thou  dost. 

FaUtaff.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  barm  in  him  tim  i 
myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know. — ^No,  my  good  lorilj 
banish  Peto.  banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins ;  but  tx  i 
Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  FalrtalF,  Tilail 
Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore,  more  valiant,  being  as  he  i%  dl 
Jack  Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company;  ~ 
plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

Prince  Henry,  I  do,  I  will  (a  knocking  heard. 
Hostess,  Francis,  and  Bardolph.    Re-enter  SSirdolph  nmniagi) 

Bardolph.  O  m^  lord,  my  lord;  the  Sheriff,  with  a 
monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

FaUtaff,  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play ;  [  have  i 

to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff.     (JSe-enter  Haafeesi^ 
hastily.) 

Hottess,  0 !  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Falstaff\  Heigh,  heigh!  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick; 
What's  the  matter? 

Hottess,  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door: 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house ;  shall  I  let  them  in  P 

Falstaff,  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  aeeni- 
ingso. 

Prince  Henry,  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  in- 
stinct. 

FaUttff,  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny  the  aheriil^ 
so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  ■ 
another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up !  I  hope,  I  shall  as 
soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as  another. 

Prince  Henry,  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras ; — ^the  rssfc 
walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face,  and  good 
conscience. 

FaUtaff,  Both  which  I  have  had  :  but  their  date  is  out,  and 
therefore  I'U  hide  me.   {Extwni  a\i  bvit  iVi^  ^tmo^  wad  Poina.) 
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PmceHemry.  Gall  in  the  Bheriff.-^iSnier  Sheriff  and  Car- 
it)  Now,  master  aheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 
Mr|f.  lint  pardon  me,  my  lora,  a  hue  and  cry 
Mk  fidlowed  cratain  men  into  this  house. 
Prmee  Henry.  What  men  ? 

Btrif,  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord, 
flmfiitman. 

urrMf.  As  &t  as  butter. 

Pmee  Henry.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here ; 
r  I  myselt'at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
id,  sheriff^  I  will  engage  my  woni  to  thee, 
rt  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner  time, 
id  faim  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
f  aydiing  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
1  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 
ftifi^  I  wUl,  my  lord :  There  are  two  gentlemen 
m  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 
^rimee  Hemy.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these  men, 
shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 
heriffi  Gtood  night,  my  noble  lord. 
Urnee  Henry.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow :    Is  it  not  ? 
lariff.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

{ExewU  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
^rimee  Henry.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
eall  faim  forth. 

^OMM.  Falstaff ! — fSast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and  snoring 
s  horse. 

^rimee  Henry.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath :     Search 
pockets.     (Poins  searches.)     Wliat  hast  thou  found  ? 
^otfw.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 
^rmee  Henry.  Let's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 
^WM.  Item,  a  capon,  28.  2d.    Item,  sauce,  4d.    Item,  sack, 

rons,  5s  8d.  Item,  anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper, 
Item,  bread,  a  halfpenny. 
^rinee  Henry.  O !  monstrous ;  but  one  half-penny  worth  of 
id  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — ^What  there  is  else, 
p  dose;  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage:  there  let  him 
p  till  day.  I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning ;  we  must  all 
ue  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I'll  procure 
£it  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death  will  be 
arch  of  twelve  score.  The  money  shall  be  paid  back  asain 
1  advantage.  Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so 
1  morrow,  Poins. 
^am$,  GH>od  morrow,  good  my  lord.     (JLr^fmi.)— Sc.  4. 
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Hortimer.  These  jHtmiuetaie  fair,  the  partieaiiin^ 
And  our  induction  full  of  praepenras  hope. 

Hotspur.  Lord  Mortiniery— «iid  Cooein  OlendoweTi--* 

Will  you  sit  down  r — 

And.  uncle  Worcester : — A  plague  upon  it ! 

I  hare  forgot  the  map. 

Ghndower.  Xo.  here  it  ia. 

Sit.  couffin  Perej ;  sit,  eood  couain  Hotapur, 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  aa  Lancaater 
Doth  speak  of  too.  hia  cheek  looka  pale ;  and,  with 
A  rising  sigh.  lie  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hottpur.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  aa  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glendokcer.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  waa  full  of  fiery  ahapea. 
Of  burning  cresaeta ;  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth, 
Shak*d  like  a  coward. 

Hotspur.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
Kitten'd,  though  you  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

Glendoicer.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bon. 
HoUpur.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glendoicer.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  d 

tremble. 
Hotspur,  O  !  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavena  on  J 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ;  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  strivings 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Glendower,  Cousin,  of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  those  crossings.     G-ive  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that,  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  Bigns  have  mark*d  me  extmyoTdinary  •« 
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And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 

I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 

A\Tiere  is  he  living, — clipped  in  with  the  sea 

Tint  chides  the  banks  of  Enshind,  Scotland,  Wales,— 

VHach  calls  me  pupil,  or  hatn  read  to  me  ? 
•And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Qui  tiaoe  me  in  the  tedious  wajs  of  art, 
•And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

SoUpur.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh : — 
111  to  dinner. 

Mortimer.  Peace,  cousin  Percy ;  you  will  make  him  mad. 
Qlendawer.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hattpur.  Why,  so  can  1 ;  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  them  ? 

QUndower.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

HaUpwr.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil. — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  1*11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
0 !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mortimer,  Gome,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Olendawer,  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him. 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hotepur.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  scapes  he  agues  ? 

Glendower,  Come,  here's  the  map :  shall  we  divide  our  right, 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  P 

Mortimer.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
Bv  South  and  East,  is  to  my  part  assigned : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower :  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute). 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth, 
To  meeft  joar  father,  and  the  ScottiBb  power, 
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Ab  is  appointed  us  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : 

Within  that  space  {to  Olensowib)  you  may  ha;ve  dim  I 

gether 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbourine  gentlemen. 

Glendower,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  loidi^ 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

HotBpwr.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  hcfe^ 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  mnd, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run, 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glendower,  Not  wind  P  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see  it  doth. 

Mortivier,  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side  ; 
Gilding  the  opposed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Worcester,  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land  \ 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hotspur,  I'll  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glendower.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hotftpur.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glendower.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hotspur.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glendower.  Why  that  will  I. 

Hotspur.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then, 
peak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glendower.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 

)r  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court : 

here,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 

Jiy  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 

i  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
\rtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 
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KoUpur,  ^larry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and,  cry — mew, 
Tbin  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  lukl  nther  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd, 
Qra  diy  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Kothbg  so  much  as  mincing  poetry ; 
Tb  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  snuffling  nag. 
Olendower,  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tiumed. 
Hatipur.  I  do  not  care :    I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
Jo  any  well  deserving  friend ; 
fiot^  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
rn  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
An  the  indentures  drawn  f  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Qlendower.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night : 
m  in  and  haste  the  writer,  and,  withal. 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 
lam  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.     (Exit) 
Mortimer.  Fye,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  father ! 
Hottpur,  1  cannot  choose :  sometimes  he  angers  me, 
Wiih  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  Unless  fish, 
A  dip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  auch  a  deal  of  skimble-scamble  stuff 
Aa  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what, — 
He  neld  me,  but  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
Biat  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  humph — and  well, — go  to, — 
But  marked  him  not  a  word.     0 !  he's  as  tedious 
Aa  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mortimer.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments  ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable ;  and  as  bountiful 
Aa  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  corba  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 
y^henfon  do  croea  bia  humour;  'f&itb,  he  does: 

%1 
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I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  aliye, 
Might  80  have  tempted  him  as  jou  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Worcester,  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful -blAine: 
And  since  your  coming  hither,  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  thia  fault : 
Though  sometimes  it  shows  greatness,  courage,  blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you), 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hotspur.  Well,  I  am  school'd;   good  manners  be  joor 
speed! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. — Act  8.  Se.  L 

Falstaff,  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  awa;^  yilely  since  tiui 
last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dvnndle  r  Why  aj 
skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown;  1  SB 
wither'd  like  an  old  apple- John.  .  .  . 

Bardolph,  Sir  John,  you  are  fretful,  you  cannot  liye  long. .  • . 

Falstaff,  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  life: 
Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  goop,— 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee  :  thou  art  the  knight  of  the  bull- 
ing lamp,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfii^ 
light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  linln  and 
torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  ^ood  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandiflr's  in 
Europe.  I  have  mamtain'd  that  Salamander  of  yours  with 
fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years!  .  .  .  (JAilsr 
J TosTESs.)  How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen  ?  have  you  in- 
quired yet,  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Hostess,  Why,  Sir  John!  what  do  you  think,  Sir  John? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  P  I  have  searched, 
I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy  b^  boy, 
servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my 
house  before.  .  .  .  You  owe  money  here  besides.  Sir  John,  for 
your  diet,  and  by  drinkings,  and  money  lent  you,  four  and 
twenty  pound. 
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^alifqf.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 
Eo9lejs9.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 
,  laUiaff.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call  you 

^?  let  them  coin  his  noee,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks;  1*11 

^  pay  a  denier.     What,  will  ^ou  make  a  younker  of  me  ? 

*iiaU  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  mj 
poebt  picked?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather^s, 
^orth  forty-mark. 

Eoites9,  O !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him,  I  know  not 
llow  oft,  that  the  ring  was  copper. 

FaiiUtjff^,  How !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup ;  and,  if 
lie  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
wrso. 

Ater  PfinrcE  Hikby  and  Pours,  marching.    Faxstaff  meets 
the  Pbikce,  playing  on  his  truncheon,  like  a  fife. 

FaUteff.  How  now,  lad  P  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i*faith  ? 
mnat  we  all  march  ? 

Bardolpk,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  P 

.fiofteM.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

2Vmm0  Henry.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly  P  How 
does  thy  husband  ?    I  love  him  well,  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Hottem.  Gkxxl,  my  lord,  hear  me. 

FtiUUff,  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

Prince  Henry,  What  sayest  thou,  Jack  ? 

Mdskff.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind  the  arras, 
and  had  my  pocket  picked :  .  .  . 

Frimee  Henry,  Wnat  did'st  thou  lose.  Jack  P 

FeiLHaff.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  P  three  or  four  bonds 
of  forty  pounds  a  piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

Prvtee  Henry,  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

HoHeee,  So  I  told  him,  my  lord :  and  I  said  I  heard  your 
grace  aay  so :  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  yilely  of  you,  like 
a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is ;  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Frinee  Henry.  What !  he  did  not  P 

Hoeteee.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me 


FaUiajf.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
pmne ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox ;  and 
for  womanhood  .  .  . 

Frmee  Henry.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess  ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossly. 

Hoeieee.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  the  other  day, 
yoa  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 
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FaUtaff.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as 
dare :  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee, 
of  the  lion's  whelp. 

Prince  Henry.  And  why  not,  as  the  lie 

Falstqf.  The  King  himself  is  to  be  fear 
thou  think  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  fSa 
may  my  girdle  break ! 

Prince  Henry.  0 !  if  it  should,  how  > 
al.out  thy  knees  ?  But  sirrah,  there's  no  i 
nor  honest}^,  in  this  bosom  of  thine ;  it  i 
guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  worn 
pocket !  Why,  thou  impudent,  embossed  i 
anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tayem«reckoni: 
and  one  pK)or  penny-worth  of  su^;ar-candy, 
winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with 
but  these,  I  am  a  yillain.  And  yet  you  wil 
will  not  pocket  up  wrong :    Art  thou  not  ai 

Falstc^.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  P  thou  km 
of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should 
do,  in  the  days  of  yillany  P    Thou  seest  '. 
than  another  man ;  and  therefore  moze  frai] 
then,  you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Prince  Henry,  It  appears  so  by  the  story 

FaXstaff,  Hostess,  Itorgiye  thee:  go,  mal 
loye  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cli 
thou  slialt  find  me  tractable  to  anv  }»n«o-+ 
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ShI  of  WeshiKmlsiid,  seven  thousand  strong, 

udoing  hitherwards ;  with  him,  Prince  John. 

rUfwr.  No  harm :  What  more  ? 

rMNi.  And  further,  I  have  leam'd,— 

King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 

itherwards  intenaed  speedily, 

1  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

9Ufmr.  He  shall  be  welcome,  too.    Where  is  his  son, 

nimble-footed  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales, 

his  comrades,  that  daff*d  the  world  aside, 

bid  it  pass? 

wumt.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms, 

ibmi'd :  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 

d,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; 

xrinff  in  ^Iden  coats,  like  images ; 

ill  of  spirits  as  the  month  of  Miay, 

goigeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 

item  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bidls. 

r  jwmg  Harry, — ^with  his  beaver  on, 

misses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 

finim  the  ground  like  feather*d  Mercury, 

Taolted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 

'  an  ansel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 

m  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. — Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

lUkff.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  souced 

e*.  .  .  .  (Eater  P&i?rcx  Henry  and  Westmorblakd.) 

^imee  Henry.  .  .  .  But  tell  me.  Jack,  whose  fellows  are 

» that  come  after  p 

iUi4^,  Mine,  Hal ;  mine. 

rmee  Henry.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Uetqff^.  Tut,  tut ;  eood  enough  to  toss :  food  for  nowder* 

for  powder ;  they*fi  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better ;  tusn,  man, 

al  men,  mortal  men, 

^eetimorekmd.  Av,  but.  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  but 

dding  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

ileiag^.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where  they 

that :  and  for  their  bareness, — I  am  sure  they  never  leam'd 

of  me. 

rimee  Hemry.  No,  I'll  be  sworn;  unless  you  call  three 

m  on  the  ribs,  bare.    But  sirrah,  make  haste ;  Percy  is 

(dy  in  the  field. 

uikff.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 
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WeiUnoreJand.  He  is,  Sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too 
long. 

lithtqf.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  [i&rviffU.— 43e.  8. 

Uarl  of  Worcester.     ,    .    .    .    Treason  is  but  trusted  lib 
the  fox; 
Who  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. — ^Act  5.  8c.  2. 

Frince  Henry,  Two   stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  ons 
sphere ; 
^or  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Sc.  4. 

Prince  Henry.  What !  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  tiiis 
flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack !  farewell ! 
1  could  have  better  spar*d  a  better  man. — Id. 

FaXitaff.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. — Id. 

KING  HENRY  IV— Pabt  II. 

Morton.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

Northumberland.  Why,  he  is  dead. 
See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thin^  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.    Yet  speak,  Morton  ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wron^. 

Morton.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  \ 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

Northumberland.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin, 
To  speak  a  truth.    If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death : 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
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Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
fiemembered  knolling  a  departed  friend. 
Lord  Bardolpk,  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 
Mertom.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
Aat  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen : 
But  theae  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloodv  state, 
Bend'fing  &int  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breathM, 
To  Harry  Monmouth :  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  nefver-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
Irom  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
Ib  feWy  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  nre 
Bvea  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp) 
Bsing  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
IVom  the  beet-temper*d  courage  in  his  troops : 
Vet  from  his  metal  was  his  partv  steel'd  : 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. — Act  1.  Sc.  1. 
{XUmr  Sir  Jousr  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  bearing  his  sword) 
and  buckler. 
WttkUff,  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me :     The 
Inm  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  vent 
nylbinff  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is 
mventod  on  me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men.    I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a 
sow  dmt  hath  overwhelm'd  all  her  litter  but  one.     If  the 
prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
aet  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no  judgment.    Thou  art  fitter  to 
he  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.     I  was  never 
■winH  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I  will  set  you  neither  in 
gold  nor  in  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back 
i  to  your  master  for  a  jewel ;  the  iuvenal,  the  prince  your 
or,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.     I  will  sooner  have  a 
.  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on 
his  chMks ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his  face  is  a  face 
njil :  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall 
nsffer  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if 
he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.    He  may 
keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure 
hnn. — ^What  said  master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my 
short  doak  and  slops  ? 

Pm0.  He  aaid,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  assurance 
than  sardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and  yours ;  he 
Kked  not  the  security. 
Mti€ff.  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth. 


-,jj  Attendant,  He,  my  lord:  but  1 

1'     m"''  vico  at  Shrewsbury;  anil,  as  I  h 

charge  to  the  Lord  John  of  Lanci 

Chief  Justice.  What,  to  York  ? 

Attendant.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

FaUtaff.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  dea 

JBage.  You  must  speak  louder,  i 

Chief  Justice,  I  am  sure  he  is, 
good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbo^ 

Attendant.  Sir  John, — 

FaUtaff,  What !  a  youug  knav 
wars?  is  there  not  employment? 
subjects?  do  not  the  rebels  need 
shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it 
to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  woi 
lion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Attendant,  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

FaUtaff.  Why,  sir,  did  1  eaj  y 
Setting  my  knighthood  and  my  sold 
my  throat  if  I  said  so. 

Attendant,  I  pray  you,  sir,  then 
your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  m 
in  your  throat  if  you  say  1  am  i 
man. 
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bath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltnesa 
of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship,  to  have  a 
reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Qikf  Justice.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expedi* 
tioato  Shrewsbury. 

Kkttff.  Aji't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  majesty  is 
letnrned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

CIdrf  Juitiee.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty: — You  would 
Hot  come  when  I  sent  for  you.  — I  sent  for  you,  when 
tkrewere  matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak 
vitkme. 

Aktaffl  Am  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in 
tklaws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

CkirfJuMtiee,  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great 
in&my. 

taUuff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in 
Im. 
CkirfJuiiioe.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste 

Alt<0^  I  would  it  were  otherwise;  I  would  my  means 
were  ^[retter,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

OhufJiuiice,  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Faikqfi  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  1  am  the  fellow 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

CU^Juitice,  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound  ; 
joor  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your 
night's  exploits  on  Gbdshill :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time 
fiir  Tour  quiet  o'erposting  that  action. 

IMMtaf.  Uj  lord  ? 

Chief  Juitice.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a 
deroing  wolf. 

AtUiqffl  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox.— You, 
that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young : 
you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your 
galls:  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must 
oan&SB,  are  wags  too. 

OkirfJuttice.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of 
Toath,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age  ? 
HftTe  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  f  a 
white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ?  an  increasing  belly  ?  Is  not 
your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your 
wit  aingle  ?  and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  p 
and  you  will  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fye,  fye,  {ye,  ^\x 
John  J 
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FaUtafi  M-Y  lord,  I  waa  bom  about  tbree  of  tbe  dock  ia 
the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a  round  belly. 
For  my  voice, — I  have  loet  it  with  hollaing,  and  ainging  of 
anthems.  To  approve  mj  youth  further,  I  wDl  not :  tM  tratk 
is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding :  and  he  that 
will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  die 
money,  and  Lave  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the 
Prince  gave, — he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took  it 
like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it ;  and  the  young 
lion  repents  ;  marry,  not  in  ashes,  and  sackcloth :  but  in  new 
silk  and  old  sack. 

Chief  Justice,  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion! 

FaUtaff,  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better  prinoe!  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Chief  Justice,  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and  Prinoe 
Harry :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

FaUtaff,  Yea ;  I  thank  your  prettv  suveet  wit  for  it.  But 
look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home,  that 
our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day !  for  I  take  but  two  shiiia 
out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be 
a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  anything  but  my  bottle,  1  would  I 
might.  .  .  There  is  not  a  dfljigerous  actiou  can  peep  out  his 
head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it :  well,  I  cannot  last  ever :  But 
it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have 
a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  need  say, 
I  am  an  old  man,  you  would  give  me  rest.  I  would  my  name 
were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to  be 
eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with 
perpetual  motion. 

FaUtaff,  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the 
disease  is  incurable. — Id, 

Frince  Henry,  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me 
as  my  dog:  and  he  holds  his  place;  for,  look  you  how  he 
writes. 

Foine.  (Beads,)  John  Falstaff,  knight, — Every  man  must 
know  that,  as  oflt  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  himself.  Even 
like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king ;  for  they  never  prick  their 
finger,  but  they  say,  There* s  some  of  the  hinges  blood  spilt : — Mow 
comes  that  ?  says  he  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the 
answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap ;  /  am  the  king*s  foor 
cousin,  sir. 
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Frimee  Henry.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch 
from  Japhet.    But  the  letter : — 

Feku.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  kni^hi,  to  the  ton  of  the  Jcing^ 
wmnnt  hie  father^  Harry ^  Frince  of  JVdlei^  greeting, — Why, 
Ak  is  a  oeitifieate. 

Frimee  Hemy,  Peace ! 

Faime,  I  wiU  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  brevity : — he 
■me  means  brevity  in  breath ;  short-winded. — I  commend  me 
ie  ikee^  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar 
wiik  Poins  :  Jbr  he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much,  that  lie  swears, 
Aom  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell, — and  so  farewell.  Thine  by 
mm  and  no  (jwhich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him).  Jack 
Palfltaff,  wiih  my  familiars  ;  John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
mad  stir  John,  with  all  Europe,  My  lord,  I  will  steep  this 
letter  in  sack,  and  make  him  eat  it. 

Frince  Henry.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
Bol  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry  your  sister  P 

Faine.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune !  but  I  never 
said  80.— Act  2,  Sc.  2. 

Bimh,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Falstqff^  A  good  shallow  youn^  fellow :  he  would  have  made 
a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

They  say  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

FlaUtaff,  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is  as 
thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ;  there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him, 
thao  is  in  a  mallet. 

Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so  then  P 

Fedstaff,  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness :  and  he 
plajB  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks 
ciT  candles*  ends  for  flap-dragons :  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with 
the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools ;  and  wears  his  boot 
TeiT  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate 
with  telling  of  discreet  stories ;  and  such  other  gambol  faculties 
he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which 
the  prince  admits  him :  for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another ; 
the  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoir- 
dupois. .  .  . 

Frinee  Henry.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a 
life  dost  thou  lead  P 

FaUtaf.  A  better  than  thou ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art  a 
drawer. 

Frince  Henry.  Very  true,  sir,  and  I  come  to  draw  jou  out 
by  the  ears.  .  .  . 
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JMitaff^.  Thou  xxaA  compound  of  mqesfyy  .  .  •  An 

welcome.  .  .  . 

Prince  Henry.  ...  Or  honest  Bandolph,  wlioae  led  I 

in  his  noBO,  .  .  . 

T^Utaff,  (Knockingr  heard).  More  knocking  at  the  J 
(Enter  Bardolph).  How  now  P    What's  the  matter  P 

Bardolph,  You  must  awaj  to  court,  sir,  presently ;  a  i 
captains  stay  at  door  for  jou. 

Falstaff.  Pay  the  musicians  sirrah,  (to  the  P^e 
Farewell^  hostess ; — you  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sc 
after:  the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  s 
is  called  on.  Farewell,  larewell. — {Exeunt  FALSTAfff 
Babdolph). 

Hostess.  Well,  fare  thee  well:   I  have  known  thee 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod  time ;  but  an  honester 
truer  hearted  man, — ^well,  &re  thee  well.—  Sc  4. 

Kin^  Henry  4fth,  How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  aol 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep ! — O  !  sleep,  0 !  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  F 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  P 
O !  thou  dull  God,  why  lie»t  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch  case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  r 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf  ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes  P 
Can'st  thou,  O  !  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And  in  the  cabnest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliauces  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  P    Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! 
Vneuy  Jias  the  head  that  weara  a  cxo^nh. — K<c;^^^^.  1. 
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FaUtaff,  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to  choose  a 
man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  aud 
tig  asaemblance  of  a  man  1  Give  me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. 

FlaUi^.  O !  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  Bpare  me  the  great 
.— Ja. 


Earl  of  WeHmorekmd.  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. — 
Act.  4,  Sc  1. 

■Frmee  John.  Now  Falstaff  where  have  jou  been  all  this 
while? 
When  eveiy  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

tUHajS^.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus ; 
I  nerer  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of 
Tilour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  P 
httfe  ly  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  tliought  ? 
I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  eztremest  inch  of  possi- 
bQity ;  1  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts :  and  here, 
timYd-tainted  as  I  am,  have  in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour, 
tdran  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  dale,  a  most  furious  knight, 
and  valorous  enemy :  But  what  of  that  P  he  saw  me  and  yielded ; 
that  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Borne, 
1  came,  saw,  and  overcame. — Sc.  3. 

FaUtqjff^.  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much 
as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element.— Jo?. 

Prince  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaft':  I,  in  my  condition, 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. — (Exit) 

FaUiqff\  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better  than 
your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy 
doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh;  but 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof:  for  thin 
drink  doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and  makmg  many  fi»h- 
meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green  sickness ;  and  then 
when  they  many  they  get  wenches ;  they  are  generally  fools  aud 
eowarda ; — ^whidi  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflamma- 
tion. A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It 
aseends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  roe  there  all  the  foolish,  and 
dnil,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it  apprehen- 
sive, quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ; 
which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice  (the  tongue),  which  is  the 
Urth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  proper^  of  vour  excel- 
lent sherria  is, — the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  1^  the  liver  wlute  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of 
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puaillanimitj  and  cowardice :   but  the  shflrria  warma  it^  nl 
makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parta  extreni&   It 


illumineth  the  face :  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  waminff  to  lE 
the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  Uie  iM 
commoners,  and  indeed  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  "  ' 
captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great  and  puffed  up  with  this 
doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  Talour  comes  of 
so  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing,  without  sack  ;  for  tliik 
sets  it  a- work ;  and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  bj  a 
devil;  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  nss. 
Hereof  comes  it,  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  eoU 
blood  he  did  naturallv  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lain, 
steril,  and  base  land,  manured,  husbanded  and  tUled«  willi 
excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fJHrtfle 
sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a 
thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them, 
should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict  themadvcs 
to  sack.— 7<^. 

Kififf  Renry,  How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince,  thy 
brother  ? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas ; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  mav^st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : — 
Therefore,  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  bis  grace, 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will, 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed ; 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  dav  for  melting  charity  ; 
Tet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he*s  flint ; 
As  humourous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd : 
Chide  him  for  fieiults,  and  do  it  reverently. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working. — Sc.  4. 

Prhee  Henry.  Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  hii 
pillow. 
Being  mo  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
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I  poiliih'd  pertnriMilion,  golden  care ! 

Hifc  keeps  toe  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 

I  mmf  a  watcmul  night ! — sleep  with  it  now ! 

sk  aoi  so  sound,  or  half  so  deeply  sweet, 

Ji  1m  whose  brow,  with  homely  oiggin  bound, 

Mm  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  I  majesty, 

Hmq  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 

As  s  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 

Isft  Mslcb  with  safety.    By  his  gates  of  breath 

1ms  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 

Kdhs  inspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

IMstB  must  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  &ther ! 

iii  deep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 

Hsk  bom  the  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 

bnsny  English  kings.    Thy  due,  from  me, 

itais,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood : 

FUeh  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 

bO,  0 !  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously  : 

|r  doe,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown  : 

liieh,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

sives  itself  to  me.    Lo !  here  it  sits, — 

[Putting  it  on  his  head. 
Inch   heaven    shall    guard  :   and   put  the   world's   whole 
strength 

0  one  ffiant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 

s  lineid  honour  from  me :    This  from  thee 

U  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me. — Id.  [Exit. 

uUitaJf,  It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant 
riase,  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another : 
refore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company. — Act  6.  8c.  1 

Gnff  Henry  V,  Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some 

fear; 
B  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
;  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
;  Harry  Harry. — Sc.  2. 

Ung  Henry  V,  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ; — and  you 
most ;  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

1  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

fkief  Justice.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly, 

ur  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

^  Menry  V.  No ! 

IT  mij^t  a  prince  of  my  £freat  hopes  forget 

^eat  indignitieg  you  Jiuaupon  me  ? 
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What !  nte.  rebuke,  and  ron^iUj  send  to  pison 
The  immediate  heir  of  En^and?    Waathiaeaqr' 
)IaT  this  be  wash'd  in  Letlie,  and  forgotten  ? 

Cli^  Ju4tiet.  I  then  did  nae  tne  person  oijcfor  fiitherj 
The  ima^re  of  hi«  ^ver  lav  then  in  me : 
And  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
¥rhiles  I  was  bosr  for  the  commontrealtby 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  mj  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  veiy  seat  of  judgment; 
Whereon^  as  an  offender  to  Tour  father, 
I  gave  bold  war  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  tou.     If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  Tou  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  bave  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ; 
Nay,  more  :  to  spurn  at  your  most  roval  image, 
AnJi  mock  your  workings  in  a  second ^body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cose  your's ; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  vour  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son ; 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me  ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  1  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereiirnty. 

Kin^  Henri/  V.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weig 
well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  ; — 
"  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
That  aares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  bauds  of  justice." — You  d\^  cotttrnvt  \afe\ 
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Tor  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand, 
Tbe  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear : 
^ith  this  remembrance — That  you  use  the  same 
Vifth  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

Aiyoa  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand ; 

ToQihall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 

My  Toioe  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 

indl  will  stop  and  humble  my  mtents 

To  TOUT  well-practis'd,  wise  directions, — 

And,  princes  ul,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : — 

My  mker  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 

for  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 

lo  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 

A)  frustrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 

Sottea  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Bidi  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now : 

^(nr  dotli  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ; 

Whre  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods. 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

^ow  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament : 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 

Huit  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
h  equal  rank  with  the  best  govern' d  nation ; 
Oiat  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
Afl  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; — 
In  whi(m  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

(lb  the  Chief  Justice.) 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (Ood  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, — 
"Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day."— J<^. 

JM^tqff:  What  P  is  the  old  king  dead? 

J^ittol.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Ibhtqff.  Away,  Bwrdolph ;  saddle  my  horse. — Master  Kobert 
Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine. — 
Fiaiol,  I  will  double  charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bardolfh.  0 !  joyful  day,— I  would  not  take  a  knighthood 
far  mj  fortune. 

Pistol.  What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

FaUkjfi  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  ShaWov ,  m^ 
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lord  Shallow,  be  what  thoa  wilt,  I  sm  Fortune's  rtewaid.  M 
on  thy  boots ;  we'll  ride  sll  niffht : — O  1  sweet  Pistol:— Awfi 
Bardolph.  (Hxii  Bardolph.)  Gome,  Pistol,  niter  mon  ti 
me ;  and,  withal,  devise  something  to  do  thyself  goodd — Boo^ 
boot,  master  Shallow ;  I  know  the  yonng  king  is  sick  for  a& 
Let  us  take  any  man's  horses ;  tbd  laws  of  England  are  at  ^ 
commandment.  Happy  are  thej  which  have  been  my 
and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice. — 8c.  3. 

KING  HENET  V. 

Chorui,  0  !  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself^ 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  fSEunine,  swoid,  and  fire^ 
Crouch  for  employment. — ^Act  1. 

Chorus,  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silkeu  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Beigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Eollowing  the  mirror  of  aU  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  coronets. 
Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. — Act  2. 

Boy.  Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  between  his  sheets,  sad 
do  the  office  of  a  warming  pan. — Sc.  1. 

Quickly,  {of  Falstaff).  ...  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and 
went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  Christom  child ;  'a  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e  en  at  turning  o'  the  tiae ;  for  after 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ; 
for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields.  ...  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  nut 
my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cola  ss 
any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  up- 
ward, and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone.— Sc.  3. 

Dauphin.  .  .  .  Peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
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(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected, 
Ai  were  a  war  in  expectation. — So.  4. 
Chonu.  Work,  work,  jour  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 

Bibdd  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 

ITith  fatil  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 

Sippose,  the  ambassaaor  from  the  French  comes  back ; 

lUb  ^RT— that  the  king  doth  offer  him 

btharine  iiis  daughter ;  and  with  her  to  dowry 

Somepett^  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 

Ae  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 

^J&  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

^  down  goes  all  before  them. — Act  3. 
{i^re  Hurfleur.    Alarums.    JEnter  Kiiro  Hekby,  Exxteb, 
Bxnroiu),  Qlosteb,  and  Soldiers,  with  scaling  ladders.) 

JCm^  Henry.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more: 
Or  dose  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  pe>ce.  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modeat  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
llieQ  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffim  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Diflguiae  &ir  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon :  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
0*eriiang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  aet  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
T6  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noble  [English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fi&thers  of  war-proof ! 
EaAen,  that  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
HaTe,  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument ; 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest. 
That  thoae,  whom  you  caird  fathers,  did  beget  you ! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war. — And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whoae  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
T^  s^i^  of  jrour  paature ;  let  us  swear 
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and  for  mine  own  part,  1  have  ni 
of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  ] 

Boy.  Would  1  were  in  an  aleb 
all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and 

Pistol  And  I. 

Fluellen,  Up  to  the  preaches, 
to  the  preaches  ?     (Driving  them 

Fluellen,  Fortune  is  painted 
her  eyes,  to  signify  to  you,  that 
painted  also  with  a  wheel,  to  sign: 
of  it,  that  she  is  turning  and  in 
mutabilities ;  and  her  foot,  look  y 
stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  r 

Ooioer.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool, 
goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself, 
under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And 
great  commanders'  names :  and  tl 
where  services  were  done : — ^at  sucl 
a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy;  who 
shot,  who  disCTaced,  what  terms  th 
thev  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  c 
with  new-tum'd  oaths  :  And  whj 
cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  can 
bottles  and  ale-wash'd  wits,  is  wo; 
but  you  must  learn  to  know  such 
you  may  be  marvellous  mistook.— j 

Fluellen.  Th^  r^^-^^'*' ^  '' ' 
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^onfjoi/.  Montjoy. 

AV/iy  ILt^nrt/.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.     Turn  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now ; 
Alt  could  be  wiUing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
I      Wittoat  impeachment :  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
f      (Hough  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
R      ITato  an  enemj  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
\     Ify  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
'      Jy  numbers  lessen'd ;  and  those  few  I  have, 

iuutot  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 

WIm),  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 

I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 

Did  march  tnree  Frenchmen. — Id. 
Chorus,  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 

When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 

KDa  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 

Hie  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

That  tihe  fiz'd  sentinels  almost  receive 

The  ■eciet  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 

Kze  answen  fiie ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 

Eadi  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face  : 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 

Fierang  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the  tents, 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 

Qixe  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  mcNrning  name. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 

The  confident  and  over-lustv  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 

Like  sacribces,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gestures  sad 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O  !  now,  who  will  behold 

Hie  rojtl  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  lam  cr^^-^Fnuae  And  glory  on  his  head ! 
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For  forth  be  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host ; 

Bids  them  good-morrow,  with  a  modest  smile :  . 

And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  cotmtrjrmen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him : 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all- watchful  night : 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear. — Act  4. 

Chwer,  Why  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  heard  him  all  nif^ 
Fluellen,  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  pntilg 

coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also,  look  J0ii 

be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb :  in  your  offl 

conscience  now  ? — Sc.  1. 
King  Henry,  What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neg^ 

That  private  nien  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony,  save  genenu  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  God  art  thou,  that  suffers't  more 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

O !  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 

What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  ought  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  tliou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  poison'd  flattery  ?     O !  be  sick,  great  greatness. 

And  Did  thy  ceremony  give  the  cure  ; 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low-bending  ? 

Can'st  thou,  when  thou  commnnd*st  the  beggar's  knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?     No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 

I  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  tlie  ball. 

The  Bwori,  the  mace,  the  crown  im^^tvai, 
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The  inter-t issued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
T\ie  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
Tkit  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 

Ko,  not  all  these,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony, 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 

Cin  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 

Vbo,  with  a  body  ml'd  and  vacant  mind, 

Sell  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread ; 

Beier  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

Bat,  Hke  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

Bieats  in  the  eye  of  PhoBbus,  and  all  night 

Sm%  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 

JkA  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 

iid  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

Withjprofitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 

Aad,  bat  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 

WiodiDg  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

&d  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

ttm  abiTey  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

ftngys  it ;  but  in  ^ross  brain  little  wots 

H^oai  watch  the  kmg  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 

Whoie  hours  the  peasant  oest  advantages.— ii. 

WeBtmareland.    0!  that  we  now  had  here   (JSnter  King 
Hzvby) 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
Who  do  no  work  to-day ! 

JEtny  Henry,  What's  he  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?— No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  we  are  mark*d  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
Ibe  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
•  •  •  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
...  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  jaama  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  *fiut]i,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 
...  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  spare  from  me, 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0  !  do  not  wish  one  more ; 
'Raither prochuw  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  koAl, 
liMtAe,  which  hath  no  Btom&cb  to  this  fight 
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Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us.  B'V^ 

This  day  is  calPd — ^the  feast  of  Crispian ; 

He,  that  outliyes  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Cnspimn : 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 

And  say, — to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian ; 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  snow  his  scars, 

And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day :  Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  ^ing*  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Qloster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd  : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son : 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remember'd : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 

And  gentlemen  of  England,  now  a-bed. 

Shall  think  themselves  occurs' d,  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. — Sc.  3. 

Muellen,  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is  pom. 
I  tell  you,  captain, — If  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I 
warrant,  you  shall  fiud,  in  the  comparisons  between  Maoedon 
and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike. 
There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ;  and  there  is  also  morecmsr  a 
river  at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye,  at  Monmouth  ;  but  it 
is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but 
'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there 
is  salmons  in  both. — Sc.  7. 

Fluellen.  Alexander  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and  hia 
wraths,  and  his  cholera,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasure!, 
and  tie  indignations,  and  also  \>emf^  «^  Yl\.\X&  mVnkatea  ia  hia 
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Plains,  (lid,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest 
i'fiend  Clytus.— /J. 

Goicfr.  Nay,  that's  right :  but  why  wear  your  leek  to-day  ? 
Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Fkellen.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore 
io  ill  things :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  Captain  Gower ; 
tte  nscally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy,  pragging  knave.  Pistol, — 
^hich  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  'orld,  know  to  be  no  petter 
^hin  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits, — he  is  come  to  me, 
^  prings  me  pread  and  salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me 
^  my  leek :  it  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  conten- 
^Hm  with  him  ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap 
^  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece 
^  my  desires.     (J^^  Pistol.) 
Oower.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 
Fluellen,  1^  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
Qoeb. — Pless  you,  ancient  Pistol !  you  scurvy,  lowsy  knave, 
|deiB  jou! 
Fikol,  Ha!    art    thou    Bedlam?    dost  thou  thirst,  base 
Trojan, 
Td  haye  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Fluellen,  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lowsy  knave,  at 
mj  deaires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat,  look 
JOU,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your 
affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  digestions,  does  not 
agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it. 
PittoL  Not  for  Cadwailader,  and  all  his  goats. 
Fluellen,  There  is  one  goat  for  you.     (Strikes  him.)     Will 
you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 
Fiitol,  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Fluellen,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave :  I  will  desire  you 
to  liye  in  the  meantime,  and  eat  your  victuals ;  come,  there  is 
noee  for  it.  (Striking  him  asain.)  You  called  me  yesterday 
**  mountain-squire ;"  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of 
low  degree.  I  pray  you,  Dcdl  to ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you 
can  eat  a  leek. 

Chwer.  Enough,  captain  ;  you  have  astonished  him. 
Fluellen,  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek, 
or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days : — Pite,  I  pray  you :  It  is 
good  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody  coxcomb. 
Pitiol.  Must  1  bite  ? 

Fluellen.  Yes,  certainlyr;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  c 
gue&tkmB  too  and  ambiguitieB. — ^Act  5.  Sc.  1. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— Paet  I. 

Sir  William  Lucy,  Thus  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanderSy 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever  living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth.— Act  4.  Sc.  3. 


KING  HENEY  VI.— Pabt  IL 

Duke  of  Suffolk.  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  ■ 

deep. — Act  3.  Sc.  1. 
Kitiff  Henry.  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  m* 
tainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just : 
And  he  but  naked  (though  locked  up  in  steel), 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. — Sc.  2. 


KING  HENEY  VI.— Pabt  III. 

Btchard  (afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster).  To  weep,  ia  to  make 

less  the  depth  of  grief. — Act  2.  Sc.  1. 
Lord  Clifford.  The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  troddea 
on; 
And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. — Sc.  2. 

Duke  of  Gloster.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. — Act  5.  Sc.  6. 
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Gloster.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  bv  this  son  of  York ; 
And  aU  the  clouds,  that  lour*d  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  Duried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  huug  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now— instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  ftight  the  souls  of  fearfiil  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  tiie  lascivious  pleasing  o£  a  lute. 
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But  I, — that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Kor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamped  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  itmt  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
1,  tbat  am  curtail'd  of  this  fiur  proportion, 
'  ChMted  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
BrfDrm'd,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made 

And  Aat  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

Alt  do^  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; — 

mqr  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Hue  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time ; 

VdeN  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

hi  descant  on  mine  own  deformity ; 

iad  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

lb  entertain  tiiese  fiur  well-spoken  days, — 

laa  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

ind  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days, — 

Hots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
Bj  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
lb  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And,  if  Xing  Edwiurd  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
Ibis  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew*d  up ; 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  O 
Of  Edwiurd's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul!    here  Clarence  oomea. — 
Act  J,Sc,  1. 

Sir  BobeH  Brakenbwry,  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing 
hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  niffht, — So.  4. 

Emg  Richard.  A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

OttUMby,  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 

Kiing  Michard.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  hie  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die : 
I  think,  there  be  six  Bichmonds  in  the  field ; 
Yrwe  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him : — 
A  hone !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! — Act  5,  Sc.  4. 

KING  HENEY  VHI. 

JMfe  qf  Norfolk.  .  .  .  ancestry  (whose  gtace 

OhaDu  Bocceamm  their  w&y.)'^Ajct  I,  Sc.  1. 
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NoffolJc.  ...  Be  advisM  ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 

That  it  do  singe  yourself :  we  may  outrun. 

By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 

And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not, 

The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er, 

In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  i—Id. 
WoUey,  .  .  .  We  must  not  stint 

Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 

To  cope  malicious  censurers. — Sc.  2. 
Buckingham,    Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  lovM  I 
counsels, 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose. — Act  2,  Sc.  1. 
Notfoik,  He  dives  into  the  king's  soul ;  and  there  \ 

Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 

Fears  and  despairs,  and  ail  these  for  his  marriage : 

And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king, 

He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her, 

That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 

About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 

Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 

That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 

That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  king.— Sc.  2. 

Anne  Bullen,  .  .  .  Verily, 

I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistening  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. — Sc.  3. 

WoUeu.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  *  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — ^nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  &r  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
A.t  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
KuD  pomp,  and  glory  of  thia  NvorVd^  1  W\a  ^^  \ 
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A  my  heart  new  open'd :  O  !  how  wretched 

b«t  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 

re  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

t  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

re  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. — Act  3,  Sc.  2. 

kmnwdl.  How  does  your  mce  ? 

VoUey.  Why,  well ; 

ror  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

now  myseu  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 

Mce  aboTe  all  earthly  dignities, 

rifQ  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cur'd  me, 

nmbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 

m  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

bd  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour : 

'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
>  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. — Id. 
IFolMy.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
iD  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me 
i  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
*8  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
I, — ^when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be ; 
I  deep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee ; 
,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
1  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, — 
nd  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
ore  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
rk  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin*d  me. 
mwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  mau  then, 

image  of  his  maker,  hope  to  win  by't  P 

e  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

mpnon  wins  not  more  than  honesty ; 

[  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

nlence  envious  tongues — Be  just,  and  fear  not : 

all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 

€k>d*s,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  !  Cromwell, 
a  faUest  a  blessed  martyr.     Serve  the  king ; 
I, — ^pr'ythee  lead  me  in : 
re  take  an  inventory  of  aU  I  have, 
;be  last  penny :  'tis  the  king's  :  my  robe, 

I  my  integrily  to  heaven,  is  all 

\xe  now  <»ll  my  own,    O I  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

I I  hutserv'dmjr  God  with  half  the  zeal 


I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Haye  left  me  n^ed  to  mine  enemies. — Id. 


Pandarus.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheats  i 
tarry  the  grinding. — Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

Alexander.  There  is  among  the  Gbreeka 

A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector 
'Hhej  call  him  Ajax. 

Cressida,  Good ;  and  what  of  him  P 

Alexander,  They  say  he  is  a  very  muiper  m, 
And  stands  alone. 

Oretsida.  So  do  all  men;  unless  they  are  dnmk, 
have  no  legs. 

Alexander.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb*d  man^jr  beasts  dtiUt 
particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  uoo,  chnriisk  SB 
the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant,  a  man  into  whom  natuie  ki ' 
so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  fdljp  ] 
iolly  sauced  with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  ^li 
that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  k 
carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancnoly  without  cause,  and 
merry  against  the  hair :  he  hath  the  joints  of  everything;  bvt 
everything  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareua,  many 
hands  and  no  use ;  or  purblind  Argus,  Sn  eyes  and  no  sigiit 
— Sc.  2. 

Cressida.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles ;  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Pandarus.  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  cameL 

Cressiday  Well,  well. 

Pandarus.  Well,  well  ? — why,  have  you  any  discretion  t 
Have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ?  Is  not 
birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentle- 
ness, virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,  tbe  spice  and  salt 
t  hat  season  a  man  P — Id. 

Agamemnon.  The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promised  largeness ;  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  action  highest  rear'd : 
As  knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. — Sc.  3. 

Agamemnon.  .  .  .        persistive  constancy  in  men ; 
The  SneneaB  of  which  metal  ia  not  toMoA 
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iiie's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
e  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
!d  and  soft,  seem  all  aiEn*d  and  kin : 
.  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
:t]on,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
I  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
fhat  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
rich  in  Tirtue,  and  unmin^led. 
9tar,     .     .     .     The  sea  being  smooth, 
many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
1  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
1  tboae  of  nobler  bulk ; 
let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
■troDg-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
inding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
»  F^neus'  horse  :  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Imw  weak  nntimbered  sides  but  even  now 
*-titill*d  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
f  Made  a  toast  for  Neptune.    Even  so 
Oth  Talour's  show,  and  valour's  worth  divide, 
i  itomiB  of  fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightness 
be  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize, 
ban  by  the  tiger :  But  when  the  splitting  wind 
akes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
od  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the  thing  of  courage, 
I  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
ad,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Btums  to  chiding  fortune. 
UJysieM.     •     .     .     0  !  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
liich  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs, 
le  enterprise  is  sick !  .  .  .  . 

They  tax  our  policy  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Mint  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
krestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
it  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
lat  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
ben  fitness  calls  them  on ;  and  know  by  measure 
f  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
liy,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  : 
tey  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war : 
that  the  rain  that  batters  clown  the  wall, 
>r  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
ey  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
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Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. — So.  8. 

Thersites,  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax.  Sjpeak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak !  I  lij 
beat  thee  into  handsomeness. — ToadWtool,  learn  me  Ai] 
proclamation.  {Striket  Im) 

Thersites,  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  senae,  thou  BbiW 
me  thus  ? 

Ajax,  The  proclamation, — 

Therntes.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Aiax,  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  mj  fingers  itch. 

Tnersites,  I  would  thou  did*8t  itch  from  head  to  foot,  Hid  I 
had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee  the  loatfaaomMt 
scab  in  Greece. 

Ajax,  Cobloaf! 

Thersites.  .  .  .  tliou  sodden-witten  lord !  thou  hast  no  man 
brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows :  an  assinico  may  tutor  tiiee; 
thou  scurvy  valiant  ass ! — (Enter  Achilles  and  PATBOCLrs.) 

Achilles,  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you  thus? 
IIow  now,  Tliersites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Thersites.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achilles,  Ay  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Thersites,  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achilles.  So  1  do ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Thei'sites,  Kay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achilles.  Well,  why  1  do  so. 

Thersites.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  ;  for  whoso- 
ever you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achilles,  I  know  that,  fool. 

Thersites.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajctx,  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Thersites,  Lo !  lo !  lo !  lo !  wliat  modicums  of  wit  he  utters! 
his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  liave  bobbed  his  brain, 
more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones :  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for 
a  penny,  and  his  pia  vtater  is  not  wortli  the  ninth  part  oft 
sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles, — Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in  his 
belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 

Achillas,    What? 

Tliersites.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 

Achilles.  Nay,  good  Ajax.      (Ajax    offers   io  strike  kin. 
AouiLLKS  interjioses.) 

Thersites,  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Achillea,  Nay,  I  must  hold  -jovi. 
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Thersiteis.  As  ^Yill  slop  the  eye  of  Helen's  ueedle,  for  wliom 
be  comes  to  %ht. 

Achilles.  Peace,  fool ! 

Tkersites.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool 
iriU  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  jou  there. 

Ajax.  O !  thou  cur,  I  shall, — 

Aekilles,  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  P 

Tkerntet.  No,  I  warrant  you :  for  a  fooPs  will  shame  it. 

Pairaclu9.  Good  words,  Thersites. 
^        Aekaies.  Whaf  s  the  quarrel  ? 

I        A^ax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenour  of  the  pro- 
[     damation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 
f        HkersUes,  I  serve  thee  not. 

4^adP.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Tkerntes,  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

AekiUes,  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas  not  volun- 
'    tny :   Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  im- 


XJkerniei.  Even  so? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies  in 
jour  nnews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall  have  a  great 
Citcfa,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains ;  a'  were  as  good 
crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

AekilJes.  What,  with  me,  too,  Thersites  P 

2%nrsUe8,  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whose  wit  was 
mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes, — ^yoke  you 
like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the  wars. 

AchOUs.  What,  what  P 

Tkerntes.  Yes,  good  sooth.     To  Achilles !  to  Ajax !  to ! 

A^ax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

AertUes.  *Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as  thou 
afterwards. 

Pmiroclus.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace. 

ThertUes,  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach  bids 
me,  shall  I  ? 

Achilles.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Thersites.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come 
any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring, 
and  leave  the  fieiction  of  fools.     (UxU.) — Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

Hector.     .    .     .    modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise. — Sc.  2. 

Hector.  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well : 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  joxmg  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 

tj2 
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Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophj : 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wron? ;  for  pleasure,  and  rerenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adaers  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision. — Id, 

UlysBes  (of  Achilles).  AVe  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  Ui 
tent;  he  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Tes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart ;  you  may  call  it 
melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ;  but,  .  .  .  .  *tii 
pride. — Sc.  tS. 

Vly88e8.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  eaiHy 
untie. — Id, 

Ulysses  (of  Achilles).  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none 
for  courtesy ;  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessitv,  not  for  flexure. . . . 

Agamemnon,  A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance 
Before  a  sleeping  giant.     .     .     . 

Ajax  (of  Achilles).     What  is  he  more  than  another  P 

Agamemnon.  Xo  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think  he  thinks  himself 
a  better  mau  than  I  am  ? 

Agamemnon.  No  question. 

Ajax,  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say — he  is? 

Agamemnon.  No,  noble  Ajax  ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  valiant, 
as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more 
tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth  pride  grow  ? 
I  know  not  what  priJe  is. 

Agamemnon.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  yOup  virtues 
the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his 
own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  hia  own  chronicle :  ana  whatever 
praises  itself,  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajai .  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of 
toads.     .     .     . 

UJgsses.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agamemnon.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulgsties.  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agamemnon.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  liis  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulysses,  Ihings  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only. 
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He  makes  important :  pos.seased  lie  is  with  givatiiess; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :   imagined  worth 
•  Bdds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
Diftt,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kiiigdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself:  what  should  I  say  P 
^  is  is  so  plagnj  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Ory—no  recovery. — Id, 

4fox.  An'  all  men 

^ere  o'  my  mind, — 
Ul^Mset.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.     (Aside.) — Id. 
Agamemnon.  Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 
dimw  deep. — Id. 

Pamdartu.  Friend !  you ;  pray  you,  a  word :    do  not  you  fol- 
low the  young  lord  Paris  ? 
Servant.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me.     .     .     . 
Pandarus.  x  ou  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 
Servant.  'Faith,  sir,  superficiidly. 

Pandarui.  Friend,  know  me  better ;   I  am  the  lord  Pan- 
darns. 
Servant,  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better.    {Musick 

wiihinT) 
Pandarus.  .     .     .     What  musick  is  this  ? 
Servant.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  musick  in  parts. 
Pandarui.  Know  you  tne  musicians  ? 
Servant.  Wholly,  sir. 
Pandarue.  Who  play  they  to  ? 
Servant.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 
Pandarue,  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 
Servient.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  musick. 
Pandarue.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 
Servant.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pandarue.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another ;  I  am 
too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whose  request  do 
these  men  play  P 

Servant.  That's  to't,  indeed,  sir :   Marry,  sir,  at  the  request 
of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person  ;  with  him  the  mortal 
Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul. 
Pandarus.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 
Servant.  No,  sir,  Helen ;   could  you  not  find  out  that  by 
her  attributes  ? 

Pandarus.  It  should  seem^  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  seen 
the  HMdj-  Creaeida.    I  come  to  speak  with  Paxia  itom  X^i'd 
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prince  Troilus ;  I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  U 

for  my  business  seeths. 

Servant,  Sodden  business !    there's  a  stewed  phrase,  indes 
—Act  3,  Sc.  1. 

Achilles.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late? 
'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune^ 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  meo,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  fayour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Wliich  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  loye  that  lean*d  on  them,  as  slippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  the  other,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me ; 
ITortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men*s  looks :  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  mo  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses ; 
I'll  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Uli/itses.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Achilles.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulysseit.  A  stninge  fellow  here 
AVrites  me,  That  man,—  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  sliining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achilles.  This  iy  not  strange,  Ulysses. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  hero  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself. 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  dotli  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  bath  trayell'd,  and  is  moxr\ed  \\v«t«^ 
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AVbere  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

JJlysaes.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 

"Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves 

That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything 

(lliongh  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consistiag,) 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 

IQI  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 

^Hiere  thej're  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch,  reverberates 

3)ie  voice  again :  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 

luting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 

fiis  figure  and  his  heat.    I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 

And  apprehended  here  immediately 

The  unknown  Ajax. 

What  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what  things  there  are. 

Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 

What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 

And  poor  in  worth !    Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow, — 

An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, — 

Ajax  renown'd    .     .     .    What  some  men  do, 

While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 

Wliile  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eves  ! 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 

While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 

To  see  these  Q-recian  lords ! — ^why,  e'en  already 

They  clap  the  lubber  Aiax  on  the  shoulder ; 

As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 

And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Achillea.  I  do  belieye  it :  for  they  passed  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beegars  :  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  V 
Ulysseg,  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  on  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  are  devoured 
As  &st  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 
Par  honour  travels  in  a  etrait  bo  narrow, 
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^ ..tjaii  yuun  m  past,  must  o'er 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slip^litly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  wou 
Grasps-in  the  comers  :  "Welcome  ever  smil 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O !  let  no 
Itemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
Fop  beautr,  wit, 

High-birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  servic 
LoYc,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  worl 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  thin| 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  guilt  o'erdusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  m 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  hnf  i*.  ^.u^--  ^^  ^ ' 
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Thev're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  nature  llowing, 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
CWhich,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Mikes  me  afeard. 
Qresnda You  love  me  not. 

TroUuB.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  fiuth  in  question, 
80  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  smg, 
l^or  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
J^OT  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
So  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant : 
Bat  I  can  tdl,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Oretsida,  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

TroUu9.  No. 
Bat  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Kesnming  on  their  changeful  potency. — Act  4,  Sc.  4. 

Achilles,  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  P 
Thoa  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Thertiies,  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and 
idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achilles.  From  wnence,  fragment  ? 

Therntes,  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patroclus,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

ThersiUs.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patroclus.  Well  said.  Adversity!  and  what  need  these 
tricks? 

Thersites.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
talk 

Patroclus.  Why,  thou  box  of  envy,  thou — ^what  meanest 
thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Thersites.  Do  I  curse  thee  P 

Patroclus.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  indistinguish- 
able cur,  no. 

Thersites.  No  ?  Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleave  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a 
sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse,  thou  P  Ah !  how 
the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water  flies :  diminutives 

of  BBtoJVj 
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»ig   raecaJs,   that   stale   old    mou 

Nestor  ;  and  that  f^nme  dog-fox,  Ulysses 
a  blacl<boiTy. — Sc.  4. 

Hector.  \Vhat    art   thou,    Greek?  ai 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Thersites.  No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a 
a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hector.  I  do  believe  thee  : — live. 


TIMON  OP  ATHENi 

The  play  of  "  Timon  "  is  a  domestic  traj 
strongly  fostens  on  the  attention  of  the  i 
there  is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  t 
characters  various  and  exact.  The  catasti 
powerful  warning  against  that  ostentatioi 
scatters  bounty,  but  confers  no  benefits,  an 
not  friendship. — Johnson. 

Timon the  learned  pate 

Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :     .     .     . 
This  yellow  slave    .    .     .    Act  4,  Sc.  8. 

Timon.  I  am  misanthropos^  and  hate  man 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  werf  a  dnor 
Thatlmigrhtlnv^'^^' 
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And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?     AV'ill  the  cold  brook, 

C'andied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morniug  taste, 

To  cure  thy  o'emight's  surfeit  ?  Call  the  creatures, — 

"Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 

Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 

Answer  mere  nature, — ^bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

O !  thon  shalt  find    .    .    . 

.     .     .    Best  state,  contentless, 

Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 

Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 

Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tunan.  Not  bj  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd :  but  bred  a  dog. 
Had'st  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 

In  ceneral  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 

In  oifferent  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 

The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 

The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men. 

At  duty  more  than  I  couJd  frame  employment ; 

That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 

Do  on  the  oak — have  with  one  winter's  brush 

Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 

For  every  storm  that  blows  ;  — I,  to  bear  this, 

That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden  : 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.    Why  should'st  thou  hate  men  ? 

They  never  flatter'd  thee :  What  hast  thou  given  ? — 

Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence !  begone ! — 

If  thou  had'st  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men, 

Thou  had'st  been  a  koave,  and  flatterer. 
Apemantus,  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 
IHtnon.  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 
Apemantus.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  Dad  to  curse. 
jiman.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  sorry  I  shall  lose 

A  stone  by  thee.  (Throws  a  stone  at  Wm."^ 

Jp^mimfus.  Beaat! 
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Timon.  Slave! 

Apemantm.  Toad! 

Timon.  Bogue,  roeue,  rogue ! — Id, 

Timon.  Why  should  you  want  ?  Beholdtheeftrthhiftliiooli|| 
AVithin  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springB : 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hipii ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.     Want  ?  why  want  ?— BL 


CORIOLANUS. 

Menenius.  What  do  you  think  ? 
Tou,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? 

1*^  Citizen.  I  the  great  toe  ?  Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Menenius.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest,  pooiCll; 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go*st  foremost ; 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood,  to  run, 
Leads't  first,  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs  ; 
Eome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
Tlie  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail !  noble  Marcius !     (Ikler 
Caius  Marcius.) 

Marcim.  Thanks. — What's    the    matter,    you    dissentkmi 
rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? — 
Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! — Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

(Alarum^   and  exeunt   Romans   and  A^olces  Jt^ting,     Tk$ 
Bomana  are  beaten  hack  to  their  trendies.    Be-enter  Mabcxui.) 

Marcius.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 
Tou  shames  of  Rome ! — you  lierd  of — Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhor*d 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  !    Tou  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?     Pluto  and  hell  I 
All  hurt  behind  ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agucd  fear  ;  Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you :  look  to't :  Come  on ; 
If  you'll  stand  faat,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. — Sc.  3. 

Menenius.  Tou  blame  Marcius  for  being  proud ! 

Brutus,  We  do  it  not  alone,  «.\i. 
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Hmemmi.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for  your  helps 

many ;  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single : 

rabiuties  are  too  infant-like,  for  doing  much  alone.  You  tidk 

ride:  O !  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes 

our  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 

» ;  O !  that  you  could. 

rvAff.  What  then,  sir  ? 

gnemu9<  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of  un- 

ting;  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates  (alias  fools),  as  any 

ome. 

ckUfu,  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

iBMeniui.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and  one 

lores  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tyber 

said  to  be  something  imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first 
>laint:  hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion: 
hat  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than 

the  forehead  of  the  morning.     What  I  think,  I  utter ; 

ipend  my  malice  in  my  breath :  Meeting  two  such  weals- 

as  you  are  (I  cannot  call  vou  Lycurguses),  if  the  drink 

give  me,  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face 

I  cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivered  the  matter 

when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of 

syllables :  and  though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with 
D  that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men;  yet  they  lie 
ly,  that  tell,  you  have  good  faces.     K  you  see  this  in  the 

of  my  microcosm,  foUows  it,   that  1   am  known  well 
igh  too  ?  What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean 
3f  this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough  too  ? 
ruius.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 
[eneniuM.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any  thing. 

are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and  legs ;  you  wear 
t  good  wholesome  forenoon,  in  hearmg  a  cause  between  an 
ge-wife  and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the  contro- 
j  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. — You  are  a 
of  strange  ones. 

rutus.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a 
jctor  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher  in  the 
tol. 

^enenius.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
.  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are.  When 
speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging 
our  beards  ;  and  your  beards  deser^'e  not  so  honourable  a 
e,  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an 

pack-saddle.    Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ; 


^JL.  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
■i"  T  '■  That  is  not  ^lad  to  see  thee  ! — You  are 

That  Rome  should  dote  on:  yet,  by  the 
AV^e  have  some  old  crab- trees  here  at  hoi 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly.— Act  2,  Sc 

Brutus Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  disbench'd  you  not. 

Coriolanus.     .     .     .     No,  sir ;  yet  ofb, 
When  blows  have  made  me  stay  I  fled  fio; 

Cominius.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 
And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  ^ 
The  common  muck  of  the  world ;  he  covet 
Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. — Id, 

Menenius.  O !  sir,  you  are  not  right :  ha 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it  ? 

Coriolanus,  What  must  I  say  ? — 
I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon't!     1  cannot  brii 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : — Look,  sir ! — n 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  rojji-''^  — ^ 
From  the  nrv'"'*  -^ 
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ih  ad¥*d  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol.)     .     .     .        (Uxit) 
Patrician.  This  man  has  marr*d  his  fortune. 
ieuMW.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  ; 
Duld  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident 
fte  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's  his  mouth ; 
his  breath  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
wrd  the  name  of  death.     .     .     . 
neniuM.  Consider  this ; — He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill-schoord 
ulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
irows  without  distinction. — Id. 
iolanus.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present 
ae 

I  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels  ; 
le  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
r  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
UB  to  them    .... 
umnia.  O  !  sir,  sir,  sir, 

Jd  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
e  you  had  worn  it  out     .... 

Pray  be  counsell'd : 
3  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
et  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
iter  vantage     .... 

I  pr'ythee,  now,  my  son, 
>  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 
thus  far  having  stretch'd  it  (here  be  with  them), 
cnee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  business 
n  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
leamea  than  the  ears),  waving  thy  head, 
:h  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
bumble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 
will  not  hold  the  nandling ;  or,  say  to  them, 
art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess, 
(  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
king  their  good  loves  ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
jlf,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
lOU  hast  power  and  person. 
metiius.  This  but  done 

as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours  : 
hey  hare  pardons,  being  aak%  as  free 
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As  words  to  little  piirpose. 

Volumnia,  Pr'ythee,  now, 

Go  and  bo  ruPd :  although,  I  know,  thou  had'st  iBther 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.    Here  is  Cominius.    (Aftr 

COMINIUS.) 

Cominius.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place;  and,  sir,  *tislt 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ;  all's  in  anger. 

Menenius.  Only  fair  speech. 

Cominius,  I  think  'twill  serve,  if  he 
Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Volumnia.  He  must  and  wiD : — 

Pr'^-thee,  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Coriolanus,   Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  seoneel 
Must  I, 
"With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  ?    AVell,  I  will  do't : 
Yet,  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  ^lareius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  againBt  the  wind. — To  the  market-place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  dischari^e  to  the  life. 

CominiuH.  Come,  eomo,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Volumnia.  1  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son ;  as  thou  hast  said, 
My  praisoj*  rnadt*  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  i)raise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  nut  done  before. 

Coriolamts.  Well,  I  must  do't  : 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd, 
A\niich  quiri'd  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  euiiurli,  or  tlie  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !     The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  schoolboy's  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sii^ht !  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  througli  my  lips  ;   and  my  arm'd  knees, 
"Who  bowM  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  rereiv'd  an  alms! — I  will  not  do't: 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  iniien^nt  baseness. — Sc.  2. 

Sicinius.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Borne  all  season'd  oilice,  aiwl  to  -wmd 
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Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical : 
iTor  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 
CoriolanM,  How!     Traitor? 

Mmenius,  Naj;  temperately;  your promiBe. 

Chriolamti.  The  firee  i*  the  lowest  heU  fold  in  the  people ! 
CiU  me  their  traitor ! — Thou  injurioua  tribune ; 
^Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  ihy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
!I!Iioa  liert,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. — 

Menemu9.  Is  tms 
Ihe  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  P 

Oominku,  Enow, 

I  pay  yoD,— 

(hrioUmtu,  111  know  no  further : 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Yagabond  exile,  flaying ;  pent  to  Imger 
Bat  with  a  grain  a  day  ;  1  would  not  buy 
llieir  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
K(Hr  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  httve't  with  saying,  Good  morrow. 

Bruius.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  bamsh'd, 
Aa  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Ciiizetu.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Ooriolanuf,  You  common  cry  of  curc( !  whose  breath  I  hate 
Aa  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  unceribainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Toup  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  jou  into  despair !    Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till  at  length, 
Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not  tiU  it  feels), 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves 
(Still  your  own  foes),  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere.    {Exeunt  Cobiolanus,  Comikius, 
MnrEifius,  Senators,  and  Patricians.) — Sc.  3. 

Coriolimus.  Came,  my  Bweet  wife,  my  dearest  motlieT,  audi 
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My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  praj  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. — Act  4.  Sc.  1. 

Aufidius,  Sa^,  what's  thy  name  P 
Thou  hast  a  gnm  appearance,  and  thy  &ce 
Bears  a  command  in't ;  though  thy  tackle*8  torn, 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  What's  thy  name  P  . 

Coriolanus,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown :  know'stthoamejili  1 

Aiifidius.  I  know  thee  not :  Thy  name  P  1 

Coriolanus,  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius. — {ExemU  COSIO*  | 
LANUS  and  Auf  idius.) 

\9t  Servant  (advancing).  Here's  a  stranee  alteration  I 

2nd  Servant.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  ll 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me^  hii 
made  a  false  report  of  him. 

l9t  Servant.  What  an  arm  he  has !  he  turned  me  aiboot  vilh 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top. 

2nd  Servant.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  MB^ 
thing  in  him :   He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  methonghftk-*! 

cannot  tell  how  to  term  it Why,  then  we  shall  lim  ft 

stirring  world  again.    This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  nut  isoa, 
increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

Ist  Servant.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  petoe^  SI 
far  as  day  does  night ;  it  is  sprightly,  waking,  audible,  anl 
full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled, 
deaf,  sleepy,  insensible;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  childreiii 
than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. — Sc.  6. 

Menenius.  I'll  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well :  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we  have  stuflfd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  I'll  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Brutu9.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Meneniu9.  Good  faitli,  I'U.  ^to^e  bim^ 
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^l>eeii  how  it  will.     I  shall  ere  loug  have  kuowledge 
^M  my  success. — {Exit). 
Cominiu^,  He'll  never  hear  him. 
Sieimius.  Not? 

(hminiw.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold ;  his  eye 
^ed  as  'twould  bum  Borne ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
*Twas  veiT  ikintly  he  said,  Bise;  dismiss'd  me 
ThuBj  with  his  speechless  band :  What  he  wouiil  do, 
He  sent  in  writmg  after  me ;  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain. 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.    Therefore,  let's  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. — Act  5.  Sc.  1. 
Itt  Guard,  You  are  a  Boman,  are  you  ? 
Meneniui,  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

l«l  Chtard.  Then  you  should  hate  Bome  as  he  does.  Can 
yon,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  very  defender 
of  Aem,  and,  in  a  vicuent  popular  ignorance,  given  your  enemy 
yaw  shield,  think  to  front  nis  revenges  with  the  easy  groans 
of  old  women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with 
the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you  seem 
to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  dty 
is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you 
are  deoeived ;  therefore,  back  to  Bome,  and  prepare  for  your 
execution :  you  are  condemned,  our  general  has  sworn  you  out 
of  reprieve  and  pardon. — Sc.  2. 

Coriolantu,  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits, 

Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ?  (Shout  within.) 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 

In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?  I  will  not. — (Enter,  in  mourning 
habits,  ViBOiLTA,  Voltjmitia,  leading  young  Mabcius, 
Yalekia,  and  attendants.) 
My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wnerein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.     J3ut,  out,  affect  ion ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  ;  or  those  doves'  eves. 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  vtroi^r  earth  than  others.— My  mother  bows ; 

x2 
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As  if  OI^puB  to  a  molehill  should 
In  Bupphcation  nod :  and  mj  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  Deny  not, — 

Volumnia,  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yonn. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

dariolanus.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness  ;  that  thou  may'st  proTe 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! — 

Volumnia,  Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think 'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  yon : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy ; 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.  .  .  . 

Say  my  request's  unjust, 

And  spurn  me  back  :  But  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  pla^e  thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away  : 
Down,  ladies  ;  let  us  shame  him  witli  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  ;  An  end : 
This  is  the  last ;— So  we  will  home  to  Eome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  caunot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  denv't.  .  .  . 

Coriolanus,  0  mother,  mother,  (Holding  VoLi 

by  the  hands,  silent.) 
What  have  you  done  ?     Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  tliis  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O !  my  mother,  mother,  O ! 
Ton  have  won  a  happy  victor}-  at  Rome  : 
But,  for  your  son,— believe  it,  O  !  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come : — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
rU  make  convenient  peace.    "Not? ,  ^oo^  kxiS^i^x^^ 
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oa  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 

er  leaa  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

^.  I  was  moy'd  withal. 

Utmu,  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were : 

*,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 

-68  to  sweat  compassion.  .  .  . 

Ladies,  you  deserve 
a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 
,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
ot  have  made  this  peace. — Sc.  3. 
•utf.  See    you  yond'  coign   o'  the    Capitol:    yond' 
tome? 

MM.  Wbj,  what  of  that  ? 

stftf.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with  your 
iger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of  £ome,  especially 
ner,  may  prevail  with  him.  But  I  say,  there  is  no 
t ;  our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 
ms,  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the 
n  of  a  man  ? 

iif  itf .  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly ; 
T  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Marcius  is  grown  from 
dragon ;  he  has  wings ;  he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 
iui.  He  lov'd  his  mother  dearly. 
niu9.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remembers  his 
now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The  tartness  of 
sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an 
and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is 
pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and 
i  is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made 
Eander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his 
.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a 
to  throne  in. 

itw.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 
niu9.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.     Mark  what  mercy 
her  shall  bring :  There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him,  than 
milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  shall  our  city  find  :  and  all 
long  of  you. 

iu8.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

miu9.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good 
B.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respected  not  them  ; 
returning  to  break  our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. — 

planus.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  P 

Uus.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 
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Coriolanus,  Ht! 

Aufidius,  No  more. 

Coriolanus,  MeasurelcBs  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  hent 
Too  great  for  what  contaiDs  it.     Boy !  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my  grave  lordi, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  on  him ;  that  must  beir 
My  beating  to  his  grave,)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

Ist  Lord,  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Coriolanus.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Voices ;  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !    Pake  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Plutter'd  your  Voices  in  Corioli ; 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy  ! 

2nd  Lord,  Peace,  ho ; — no  outrage ; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  lame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.     Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Coriolanus,  O !  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  liis  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

Aujidius,  Insolent  villain ! 

Conspirators,  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him.     (Aufidius 
the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill  Cobiolaxus,  ^ 
falls,  and  Aufidius  stands  on  him.) 

Lor(U,  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold ! 

Aujiditis,  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1*^  Lord,  O  !  TuUus— 

2nd  Lord.  Tbou  hast    done   a   deed  whereat    valour 
weep. — 

Aufidius,  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow.     Take  him  up  ; 
Help,  three  of  the  chiefest  soldiers  ;  I'll  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow*d  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  tlie  injury, 
Tet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 

Assist.  {Exeunt,  bearing  the  body  of  Cobiolanus.     A  d 
march  sounded.)— Sc.  5. 
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JULIUS  aESAE. 
Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  regard, 
5^d  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
^  oniTerBaUj  celebrated ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agi- 
^Itod  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold  and  unaffect- 
h^  compared  with  some  other  of  Shakspeare*s  plays ;  his 
%UMerence  to  the  real  story,  and  to  Boman  manners,  seems  to 
Itare  impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. — Johnson. 

Canhu,  Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  P 

Bruiut,  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
Bat  by  reflection.  (Flourish  and  shout.) 

What  means  this  shouting  P    I  do  fear,  the  people 
Choose  CiBsarfor  their  king. 

CusiuM.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  P 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Brutu9,  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  P 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  ^ood. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferentlv : 
For,  let  the  eods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. — Act.  1,  Sc.  2. 

Cauar,  An^nius. 

Antony,  Csesar. 

Cttsar.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-beaded  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights  : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  tbinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Antony,  Fear  him  not,  CsBsar,  he's  not  dangerous : 
He's  a  noble  Boman,  and  well  given. 

CoMor.  'Would  he  were  fatter : — But  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  tlm)ugh  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  musick : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
WhUes  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  ; 
And  tb&refore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
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to  me. — Id, 

Brutus.  Tis 

That  lowliuess  is  young  ambitioi: 
Whereto  the  climber- upward  tur 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  uti 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  hi 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the 
Bj  which  he  did  ascend. — Act.  2, 
Brutua.     ...  O!  Cons 

Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerc 
When  evils  are  most  firee  ?     O  !  t 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  darl 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?    i 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  sembla 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enougl 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 
Brutus.  Give  me  your  hands  all  ( 
Cassius,  And  let  us  swear  our  rei 
Brutus.  No,  not  an  oath  :    If  nc 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  tin 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  be 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  o 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     Bu 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  eno 
To  kinHlA  /»r»».-«-J- 
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^'^ear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suifering  souls 
•Ilttt  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
^   jBheh  creaturet  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
m   %b  even  Tirtue  of  our  enterprise, 
m    Ifor  the  insapppreasive  metal  of  our  Bpirits, 
W   %  diink,  thi^  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 
■    IKd  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 
r    Oat  ereiy  Bonum  bears,  and  nobly  Dears, 
^     Ii  ffiiflty  of  a  several  bastardy. 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  pxomiae  that  hath  pass'd  from  him 

{Exeunt  all  but  Beutus.) 
Boy!    Lucius  I—Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  bo  sound.  (JEnter  Fobtia.) 

Portia.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Brmius.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  Wherefore  rise  you  now  ? 
It  ia  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Portia.  Nor  for  your's  neither.   You  have  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :    And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Muainff  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  aak'd  you  whiat  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further :  then  you  scratched  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and,  withal. 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man.     .     .    . — Id. 
Calphumia,    What    mean    you,    CsesarP    Think    you    to 
walk  forth  P 
Yon  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-daj. 

Csmir.  Cffisar  shall  forth  :  the  things  tbit  threatened  me 
Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  fiM»  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

CaHjfkifrmda.  (7iB6uu;  in&raratood  on  ceremonieB, 
Tet  now  tbej  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
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Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Becounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  did  nei^h,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets^ 

O !  CH>8ar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

Crgsar.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Ciesar  shall  go  forth  ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Cfesar. 

Calphumia.  When  beegars  die,  there  are  no  comets  see 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

Cipsar,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  ine  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. — Sc.  2. 

Anlony.  O  !  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  anjd  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wouuds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue ! — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds: 
And  Ca?8ar*s  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  nell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  Havock^  and  let  slip  the  dogs  oi  ^%i  •, 
That  thia  foul  deed  Bhall  ameU  sX)o^^  tVe^  e»xlV 
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jsmtm  men,  eroaning  for  burial. — ^Act.  3,  Sc.  1. 

«#.  We  wm  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied ; 

u.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. — 

,  go  70a  into  the  other  street, 

rt  the  numbers. — 

bat  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 

bat  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 

blick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

ar's  death. 

iHzen.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

JUizen.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons, 

ererally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

{Ujnt  Cassius,  toith  some  of  the  Citizens. 
Bbutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum.) 
HHzen.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  Silence  ! 
u.    Be  patient  till  the  last. 

ms,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for  my  cause ; 
nlent,  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me  for  mine  honour ; 
e  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  cen- 

in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you 
>  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
ends  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to 
us  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand,  why 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I  loved 
3B8,  but  that  I  loved  Eome  more.  Had  you  rather  CsBsar 
ing,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live 
len  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  :  as  he  was  for- 
[  rejoice  at  it :  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but  as  he 
litiouB,  I  slew  him  :  There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  ioy  for 
ine ;  honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  for  his  ambition. 

here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any, 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
lot  be  a  Eoman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ? 
speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause  for  a  reply. 
ns.  None,  Brutus,  none.  {Several  speaking  at  once.) 
ts.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more 
r,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
I  enrolled  in  the  Capitol:  his  glory  not  extenuated, 

he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which 
red  death. 

(Miter  Antony  and  others  tcith  C^sab's  hodi^.) 
mes  his  body,  mourned  bj  Mark  Antony  ;  who,  tho\i%^ 
no  band  in  hia  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  oi  n\% 
place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  fiiMa\ 
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J.9V  VUizen,  We'll  bring  hir 

clamours. 
Brutus.  My  countrymen, — 
2nd  Citizen.  Peace  :  silence 
1*/  Citizen,  Peace,  ho  ! 
Brutus,  Good  countrymen,  It 
And  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with 
Do  firace  to  CsBsar's  corpse,  and 
Tenoing  to  CsBsar's  glories ;  whi 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to 
I  do  intreat  you,  not  a  man  depa 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  sp 
IH  Citizen,  Stay,  ho  I  and  let 
^d  Citizen.  Let  him  go  up  int 
We'll  hear  him  :— Noble  Antony, 
Antony.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  an 
^h  Citizen,  What  does  he  say 
Zrd  Citizen, 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  a 
4^A  Citizen,  'Twere  best  he  spe 
Ist  Citizen,  This  Caesar  was  a  t 
3rrf  Citizen. 
We  are  bless'd,  that  Bome  is  rid  \ 
2nd  Citizen.  Peace ;  let  us  heai 
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rail;  all  honourable  men), 

raeak  in  CsBsar's  funeral. 

r  mend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 

s  Bays  he  was  ambitious, 

18  is  an  honourable  man. 

xnigfat  many  captives  home  to  Eome, 

Moms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

.  Cssar  seem  ambitious  ? 

;  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 

honld  be  made  of  sterner  stuff" : 

I  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

a  is  an  honorable  man. 

1  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

38ented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

lid  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 

I  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

le  is  an  honourable  man. 

;  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
)  withholds  you  theu  to  mourn  for  him  P 
int,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
ave  lost  their  reason !     Bear  with  me  ; 
9  in  the  coflBn  there  with  C®8ar, 
b  pause  til]  it  come  back  to  me. 
m.  Methinks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 
en.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
lad  great  wrong. 
m.  Has  he,  masters  P 

will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 
m,  Mark'dye  biswordsP  be  would  not  take  the  crown? 
IS  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 
w.  If  it  be  found  bo,  some  will  dear  abide  by  it. 
en.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 
m,  There^B  not  a  nobler  man  in  Borne,  than  Antony. 
m.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
5  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
,  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
I  and  miuds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  vrrong, 
1  know,  are  honourable  men : 
» them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

dea(^  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
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Than  I  will  wrons  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Csaar, 

I  found  it  in  nia  closet,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cesar's  wounds. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  willSy 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

4M  Citizen.  We'll  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Citizens.  The  will,  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Ciesar's  wilL 

Antony.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  leadit; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cfesar  loved  you- 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Ciesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  ye  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  O  !  what  would  come  of  it  ? 

4ith  Citizen.  Head  the  will :  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Casar's  will. 

Antony.  Will  you  be  patient  ?  Will  you  stay  a  while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Csesar ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4/A  Citizen.  They  were  traitors  :  Honourable  men ! 

Citizens.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2nd  Citizen.  They  were  villians,  murderers  : 
The  will !  read  the  will ! 

Antony.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Cassar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?     And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Citizens.  Come  down. 

2nd  Citizen.  Descend.  {He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit) 

Srd  Citizen.  You  shall  hav  e  leave. 

4^h  Citizen.  A  ring  :  stand  round. 

1st  Citizen.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2nd  Citizen.  Eoom  for  Antony ; — most  noble  Antony. 

Antony.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

Citizens,  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  ! 

Antony.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
Yon  all  do  know  this  mantle :  1  TememXy&x 
The  Gnt  time  Caesar  ever  put  it  on  \ 
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1  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
J  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
in  this  pUoe,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  : 
lat  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
;h  this,  the  well-heloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
IB  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
how  the  blood  of  CsBsar  follow'd  it ; 
shing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
utns  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
firutuSy  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
je,  0 !  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him ! 
1  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
.'when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
{ntitude,  more  strong  than  traitors*  arms, 
ate  vanquish'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
od,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
voi  at  the  base  of  Pompey 's  statue, 
ndeh  all  the  while  ran  olood,  great  Ca»ar  fell, 
^i  what  a  fidl  was  there,  my  countrymen ; 
Aen  I,  and  vou,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
l^bilst  bloodfy  treason  flourished  over  us. 
3!  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
ae  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Knd  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
^  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here, 
(ere  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
ht  Citizen,  O  !  piteous  spectacle. 
W  Citizen.  O  !  noble  Caesar. 
M  Citizen.  O !  woeful  day. 
4^  Citizen,  O  !  traitors,  villains. 
lit  Citizen.  O !  most  bloody  sight. 

Ind  Citizen.  We  will  be  revenged : — revenge :   about, — 
ek, — bum,— fire, — kill, — slay ! — ^let  not  a  traitor  live. 
Antony.  Stay,  countrymen. 
lit  Citizen.  Peace  there ;  hear  the  noble  Antony. 
2nd  Citizen.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die 

with  him. 
Antony.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up. 
such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
ey  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
hat  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
at  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
id  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
'omonot,  Mends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
D  no  orator,  as  Brutua  ia; 
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But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  tniit  they  know  fuU  well 
That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  monthly 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me ;  but  were  I  BrutuSy 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongae 
In  every  wound  of  Crosar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Eome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Citizens.  We'll  mutiny. 
Ist  Citizen,  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 
Srd  Citizen,  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspiraton. 
Antony,  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me  spetL 
Citizens,  Peace,  ho !  Hear  Aiitony,  most  noble  Antony. 
Antony,  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  Ho  you  know  not  whit: 
Wherein  hath  C«»sar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of 

Citizens,  Most  true ; — ^the  will ; — let's  stay,  and  hear  tk 

will. 
Antony,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2nd  Citizen.  Most  noble  Ctesar  !  we'll  revenge  his  death. 
3rrf  Citizen,  O  !  royal  Csesar. 
Antony,  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Citizens,  Peace,  ho ! 

Antony,  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new  planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar :  when  comes  such  another  ? 

1st  Citizen.  Never,  never : — Come,  away,  away  : 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2nd  Citizen,  Go,  fetch  fire. 

^rd  Citizen.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4tk  Citizen,  Pluck  down  foriu^,  wm^o^%,  ^sK^Viva:^ 
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Antony.  Now  let  it  work  :  jMischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! — Sc.  2. 

Octavius,  You  may  do  your  will : 

Bot  he*B  a  tried  snd  yaliant  soldier, 
iilofijf.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 

I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 

Itiiicreature  that  I  teacb  to  fight, 

3b  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 

fill  ooqwral  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 

Aod,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 

fie  must  be  taught,  and  trained,  and  bid  go  forth : 

<A  binen-spiritod  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations ; 

iHueh  out  of  use,  and  stalled  by  other  men, 

Bqpn  his  £uhion.    Do  not  talk  of  him. 

Bat  as  a  property. — Act  4,  8c.  1. 

Bniiu$.  A  word,  Lucilius : 

Hoir  he  receiTed  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

LueUiuM,  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
'Sot  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Brmtu9,  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : — 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  eallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  &11  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  their  trial. — Sc.  2. 

Brutus.  Cassius,  be  content, 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well : — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  ns  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cauius.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

BrutuM,  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent>  iail  we  have  done  our  conference. 


^wu  wrong  a  youn 

Ccuaius,  In  such  a  time  as  t 
That  every  nice  oiTence  sliould 

Brutus.  Let  me  tell  you,  C 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  ; 
To  Bell  and  mart  your  oflBces  fc 
To  undeservers. 

Ckutiui.  I  an  itching 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutuf 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  we 

Brutus,  The  name  of  Cassiue 
And  chastisement  doth  therefor 

Cassias.  Chastisement! 

Brutus.  Bemember  March,  th 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  ji 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  t 
And  not  for  justice  P  What,  sh 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  sha 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  bai 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  oui 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  gn 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  tl 
Than  such  a  Soman. 

Cassius,  Brutiia  "Ko^  - 
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Onntft.  I8*t  ponible  ? 

Brmku.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  Bpeak. 
Hiut  I  ffiYe  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  P 
ffliall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  P 

Cbcmw.  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods  !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

BrMtu$,  All  thisP    Ay,  more:  fret  till  your  proud  heart 
break; 
Qo^  show  your  slayes  how  eholerick  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
ICort  I  observe  you  P    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  P  By  the  gods, 
Too  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Hioiigh  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
ni  lue  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  yon  are  waspish. 

CoMttM.  Is  it  come  to  this  P 

Brmius.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Lei  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  sludl  please  me  well :    For  mine  own  part, 
t  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

CbmtM.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus : 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  bettor. 
Did  I  say  better  P 

Bruiiu.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Oauiut.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have  mov'd  me. 

JBruim.  Peace,  peace ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

CoMsius.  I  durst  not  P 

Bruiui.  No. 

Catsius.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  P 

Bruiw.  For  your  life,  you  durst  not. 

Casnus,  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shful  be  sorry  for. 

Brutus,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm*d  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
Far  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 
.     .     .     I  had  rather  com  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hs^d  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pa/  my  legionB, 
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Wbich  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like  CaflnuB  f 
Sboiild  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  t 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friendSy 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunder  bolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cassius,  I  denied  you  not. 

Brutus.  You  did. 

Cassius,  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.     Brutus  hath  riy*d  my  hci 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Brutus,  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cassius.  Tou  love  me  not. 

Brutus,  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cassius,  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Brutus,  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cassius,  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come; 
Eevenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world  : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0 !  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  !     Tliere  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Eoman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike  as  thou  did'st  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  did'st  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Brutus,  Sheath  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  vou  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius  !  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cassius.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him  ? 

Brutus.  When  1  spoke  that,  I  Nvvjwa  vLL-tem^r'd  too. 
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(^mius.  Do  you  conf(?ss  so  much  ;  Give  me  your  hand. 
^rudu.  And  my  heart  too. 
0auiu8.  O  Brutus ! 

AWw.  What's  the  matter  P 

^Cauius.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
j^hea  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
•Vidres  me  forgetful  P 

,Bruiu9.  Yes,  Cawius  ;  and,  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
•Qieli  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

{Noise  within,     inter  LuciLius  a?id  TiTiinus.) 
Bruhu.  LuciliuB  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Avpare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cbmttf.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you 
Immediately  to  ua.  (Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius.) 

Bmtus.    Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 
CbcriaM.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 
Bruiu4.  O  Cassius !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cbmttf.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  yoa  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Brutus.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia  is  dead. 

Cassius.  Ha!  Portia P 

Brutus,  She  is  dead. 

Cassius.  How  scap*d  I  killing,  when  I   cross'd   you  so  ? 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  P 

Brutus.  Impatience  of  my  absence  ; 
And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ;  for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came  ;  with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cassius.  And  died  so  ? 

Brutus.  Even  so. 

Cassius.  O !  ye  immortal  gods.  {Enter  Lticiub   with  wine 
and  tapers.) 

Brutus.  Speak  no  more  of  her.— Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  . 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  (Drinks.) 

Cassius.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup  ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus*  love. — Sc.  3.       (Drinks.) 
Brutus.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  BhaUows,  and  iu  miseries. — Id. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and  the 
always  interestea.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  achon,  Al  ] 
yariety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  sucxiession  of  one  venantf  \ 
to  another,  call  the  mind  forward,  without  intermismon,  fm  i 
the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power  of  delighting  iii^  \ 
rived  principally  from  the  frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  ii 
except  the  feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  lASA 
distinguish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strongly  diacriflfr 
nated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily  miss  what  he  denred  to 
find,  has  discovered  that  the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  grad 
skill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according  to  Ui 
real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not  distingaiahablefiQB 
that  of  others :  the  most  tumid  sjPf^h  in  the  play  is  titftt 
which  Caesar  makes  to  Octavia.  The  events,  of  which  tb 
principal  are  described  according  to  history,  are  produeel 
without  any  art  of  connection  or  care  of  diapositioit— 
Jbhman. 

Antony.  Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd  .... 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Kome : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase :  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O  !  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  minds  lie  still :  and  our  ills  told  us, 
Is  as  our  earing. — Act  1,  Sc.  2. 

Antony.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleopatra.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words  : — No  going  then ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes  ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent. — Sc.  3. 

....     Upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurerd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! — Sc.  3. 

Menecrates.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pompey.  Where  have  you  this  ?  *tis  false. 

Menecrates.  From  Sihius,  sir. 

Poifipey.  He  dreams ;  I  know  they  are  in  Eome  together, 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of  love 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  Yiaai'd'\i^\ 
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itehoaft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  I 
\  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts ! 
bis  brain  fuming :  Epicurean  cooks, 
sn  with  doyless  sauce  his  appetite : 
leep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
all  a  Lethe'd  dulness.— -Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

She's  a  most  triumphant  ladj,  if  report  be  square 


ftorfttff .  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
lieart  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 
fpa.  There  she  appeared  indeed;   or  my  reporter  de- 
feU  for  her. 

hmhui.  I  will  tell  you  : 
uge  ahe  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
L  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold : 
)  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
inda  were  lovesick  with  them :  the  oars  were  silver ; 
i,  to  the  tune  of  flutes,  kept  stroke,  and  made 
iter,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
orous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 
gar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
ctnring  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 
ncy  outwork  nature  :  on  each  side  her 
pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  cupids, 
diverse-coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
w  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
hat  they  imdid,  did. 

ippa.  O  !  rare  for  Antony. 

barlms.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
ay  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
Lade  their  bends  adomings  ;  at  the  helm 
ning  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
srith  the  touches  of  those  fiower-sofb  hands, 
arely  frame  the  office.     Prom  the  barge 
nge  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
)  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 
3ople  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Mi'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
ling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
one  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
lade  a  gap  in  nature. 
pa.  Bare  Egyptian ! 

Upon  her  landing,  Aatony  sent  to  lier, 
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**«?*  iminice  vanety :     .     .     . 

Mectpnas.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  i 
Tlie  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  hiin. — Se.  2. 
Antony.  Speak  this  i 

Soothsayer,  To  none  but  thee ; 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  an^ 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  tha 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  ti 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  i 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  h: 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. — Sc.  8. 
Messenger,  Madam,  he's  marriec 
Cleopatra,  The    most    infectioi 

Messenger,  Good  madam,  patien< 

Cleopatra,  What  say ; 

again.) 

Horrible  villain  !  or  I'll  spurn  tbin< 

Like  balls  before  me ;  I'll  unhair  tl 

and  down,) 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  ai 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. — Sc.  5 
Cleopatra,  Give  to  i 

An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidi 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt.     . 

Pitr  ma 
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2nd  Servant.  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  Jo  me  no 
^rvice,  as  a  partisan  I  could  not  lieave. — Sc.  7. 

Casar,  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well ; 
^e  elementa  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
^Hij  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Oeiavia,  Mj  noble  brother ! — 

AnUmy.  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring, 
Ajad  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

(ktwria.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house  ;  and — 

Oemr.  What, 

OcUvia? 

Odanria.  I'll  tell  you  in  vour  ear. 

Antony,  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down  feather, 
Hiat  stands  upon  the  sweU  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. — Act  3,  Sc.  2. 

Cleopatra.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in   mind  P  is't  long  or 
round? 

Menenger,  Bound  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleopatra,  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  foolish  that 
are  so. — Sc.  3. 

CfaBfor.  Cheer  your  heart : 

Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
0*er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  onbewaird  their  way. — Sc.  6. 

Antony,  Is  this  his  answer  ? 

JEuphronius.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Antony.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Euhphroniue,  He  says  so. 

Antony,  Let  her  know  it — 

To  the  boy  Csesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleopatra.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Antony,  To  him  again ;  Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youtn  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should  note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Csesar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  deelin'd;  Bword  against  sword, 
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Oorselves  alone ;  I'll  write  it ;  follow  me.     (Exeimi  Amn 
and  EuPHBONiuB.) 

Enoharhus,  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  CsBsar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  sta^M  to  the  show, 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  nien*s  ludgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.    That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Cssar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness !     CsBsar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too     .... 

Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square.  {A»k) 

The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly : — Yet  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. — Sc.  11. 

Antony.  Gkt  thee  back  to  Cssar, 

Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  Look  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  haq)ing  on  what  I  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  He  makes  me  angry  ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do*t ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  obs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abism  of  hell     .... 

Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.  {Exit  ThybW*-) 

»     .     .  Dost  thou  hear,  lady  ? 

If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleopatra.  That's  ray  brave  lord  ! 

Antony,  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
"Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  V\\  set  my  t«eth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleopatra,  It  is  my  birthday  : 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my  lord 
la  Antony  again,  1  wiU  be  Cleopatwi, 
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Antony.  We'll  yet  do  well. 

Cleopatra,  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Antony,  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them  :  and  to-night  I'll  force 
The  wine  peep  throogh  tneir  sears. — Come  on,  mj  queen ; 
11iere*8  m  in't  yet. — ^The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I*n  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Efenwith  his  pestilent  scythe. — {Exeunt  Ajxtoisy,  Cleopatra, 
ofiJ  Attendants). 
Emi9Mrbu9,  Now   he'll    outstare   the    lightning.      To    be 
furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and  in  that  mood, 
The  dore  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Bestores  his  heart :  'Wnen  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eits  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  \nm.—{Exii). — Id, 

JMtony,  O !  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fartune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
^  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ?     The  hearts 
^hat  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
JhAf  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
vn  blossoming  CsBsar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
^at  overtopp'd  them  all.    Betray'd  I  am : 
Of  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm, 
^Those  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  called  them  home ; 
whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 
4Jike  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
^miil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
"What,  Bros,  Eros ! — (Enter  Cleopatba).  Ah !  thou  spell ; 
Avaunt. 
Cleopatra,  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 
Antony.  Vanish ;  or  1  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
And  blemish  CsBsar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolts ;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nwls.     (Exit  Cleopatba). — Sc.  10. 
Antony.  Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves.—  (Enter  Mabdian).    0 !  thy  vile 

lady, 
She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 
Mardian.  No,  Antony ; 


ff"f 


-^^w  VI  -o-nrony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  hor  heart  and  li])S  :  she  ren 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  lier. 

Antony,  Dead  then  ? 

Mardian,  Dead. 

Antony.  Unarm,  Eros :  the  long  da 
And  we  must  sleep : — That  thou  depa 
Does  pay   thy  labour  richly;    Go,- 

Mabdian.) 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  ki 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     O  !  cleav 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  conti 
Crack  thy  frail  case !     Apace,  Eros,  api 
No  more  a  soldier  : — Bruised  pieces,  gc 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me 
I  will  overtake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
"Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  f( 
All  length  is  torture  : — Since  the  torch 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further :  Now  a 
Mars  what  it  does  ;  yea,  very  force  enti 
Itself  with  strength  :  Seal  then,  and  aU 
Eros ! — I  come,  my  queen : — Eros  ! — St 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll 
And  with  our  sprightly  feet  make  the  u. 
Dido  and  her  Mr\P'f*^  °^'*" 
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dge,  iting,  or  opention,  I  am  safe  : 

our  wife  OctaTia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
Old  still  coDcliision,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
^emurrineuponme  .... 

•  .  Nobmt  of  men,woo't  die  ? 
East  thou  no  care  of  me  P  shall  I  abide 
n  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
^o  better  than  a  sty  ?    O !  see,  my  women, 
lie  soldier's  pole  is  fallen ;  young  boys  and  girls, 
^re  lerel  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone, 
^  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
leneath  the  visiting  moon.  (She  faints,) 

Okarmian.  0  !  quietness,  lady ! 

Iris.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Ckarmiim.  Lady, — 

Irai.  Madam, — 

Ckarmiim.  O !  madam,  madam,  madam. 

Itm.  Eoyal  Egypt ! 

ImpTess! 

Ukarmian.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleopatra.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and  commanded 
J  such  poor  passions  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
nd  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
o  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods, 
o  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
ill  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     Airs  but  naught ; 
atienoe  is  sottish ;  and  impatience  does 
•ecome  a  dog  that's  mad  :  Then  is  it  sin, 
o  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
ire  death  dare  come  to  us  ? 

fe'll  bury  him :  and  then  what's  brave,  what's  noble, 
let's  do  it  after  the  high  Eoman  fashion, 
jid  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away : 
liis  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. — Sc.  18. 

Cleopatra.     .     .     .     This  proves  me  base : 
f  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
lell  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
^Thich  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  mortal  wretch, 

{To  the  asp,  tohich  she  applies  to  her  breast) 
ATith  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
)f  life  at  once  untie ;  poor  venomous  fool, 
3e  angry  and  despatch    .... 

Charmian,  Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
i  lata  unparaUeJ^. — Act  5,  8c.  2. 
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This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natonl  dill 
and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  tiie  ei 
of  much  incongruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fietic 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  name 
manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
in  any  system  of  life,  were  to  waste  cnticism  upon  mm 
imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  im 
for  aggravation. — Johnson, 

laehimo.  Strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  po 

Actl, 

Imogen,  Most  miserable 

Is  the  desire  that's  glorious :  Blessed  be  those. 
How  mean  soe*er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Sc.  7. 

lachimo.  What!  are  men  mad?    Hath  nature  given 
eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'tvdzt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twin'd  stones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .                Had  I  this  cheek 
To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here — Id. 

2na  Lord.  Alas  !  poor  princess. 

Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st. 
.  .  .  The  heavens  hold  firm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind. — Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

lachimo.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'erlabour'd  sei 
Eepairs  itself  by  rest :  .  .  . 
.  .  .  'Tis  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  The  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  towards  her ;  and  would  imderpecp  her  lid^i 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
TJnder  these  windows  :  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. — Sc.  2. 
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HaA !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  FhodbuB  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin : 

My  lady  sweet  arise ; 

Arise,  arise. — So.  3. 
9l0fi.  Britain  is 

arid  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
rearing  our  own  noses. 
}eem*  •  .  .    Bemember,  sir,  my  liege, 
dngs  your  ancestors ;  together  with 
latural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
Teptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
i  rocks  uniscaleable,  and  roaring  waters ; 
i  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
mck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.  .  .  . 
iien.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as 

ibelan :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one ;  but  I  have  a  hand 

tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?     If  CsBsar  can 
the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his 
sty  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more 
te,  pray  you  now. — ^Act  3,  Sc.  1. 
4i€en.  You  good  gods, 

vhat  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
ly  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — ^yet  not 
we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him, — 
le  mefs  are  med'cinable)  ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
t  doth  physick  love ; — of  bis  content, 
ut  in  that !— Good  wax,  thy  leave :— bless'd  be, 
bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !     Lovers, 
men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 
gh  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
clasp  young  Cupid's  tables.  .  .  . 

Then,  true  Fisanio, 

say,  and  speak  thick, 

how  far  it  is 
lis  same  blessed  Milford :  And,  by  the  way, 
me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
Lherit  such  a  haven. — Sc.  2. 
Harius.  ...  To  apprehend  thus, 

re  ns  a  profit  from  all  thinga  we  see : 
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And  often  to  our  comfort  sball  we  find 

The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.     O  !  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 

Eicher,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe ; 

Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine. 

Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd :  .  .  . 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 

These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the  king ; 

Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive, 

They  think,  they  are  mine:    and,  though  traui*d  up  te 

meanly 
I*  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces. — Sc.  8. 

Pisanio.  Slander ; 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — Sc.  4. 

Imogen.  V  the  world's  volume 

Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest. — Id. 

Imogen the  breach  of  custom 

Is  breach  of  all.— Act  4,  Sc.  2. 

BeJaritis,  O !  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zepliyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  :  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  'Tis  wonderful, 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned  ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valour, 
Tliat  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd ! — Id, 

Armragus.  With  finest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fiddle, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  \jale  primrose ;  nor 
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rar^d  barebelly  like  thy  yeins ;  no,  nor 
mt  of  efflantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
ireeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  would, 
ehuitable  bill,  •  .  •  . 
tmine  thee  all  this ; 

ind  furr'd  moes  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
nter-ground  thy  corse.  .  .  . 
et  hb,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground, 
ioe  our  mother  .... 
ideriui,   OMlwal, 

aot  sinfi; :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee : 
oten  of  sorrow,  out  of  time,  are  worse 
priests  and  &nes  that  lie. 
nroffut.  We'll  speak  it  then. 

Imr%u9,  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less :  for  Cloten 
ite  forgot.  .  .  . 

Tiragtu.  If  youll  go  fetch  him, 

say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother  begin. 

(Exit  Belabius.) 
ideriut.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east ; 
ither  bath  a  reason  for't. 
7iragu9,  'Tis  true. 

ideriu9.  Come  on  then,  and  move  him. 
Tiragui,  So. — ^Begin. 

SONG. 

iderius.  Pear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hath  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages :  .  .  .  . 
{Be-enter  Belasius,  with  the  body  of  Cloten.) 
ave  done  our  obsequies :  Come,  lay  him  down. 
\ariu9.  Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight,  more 
lerbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  due  o'  the  night, 
brewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — Id, 
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flora.  Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. — ^Act  1,  Sc.  2. 

U9,  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 

uminus,  Surpris'd,  by  whom  ? 

t9ianu9.  By  him  that  justly  may 

his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. — Id. 
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PERICLES. 

JBofM.  What  would  you  have  me  P  go  to  the  win,  l< 
you?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  yearn  for  the  Ion  oft 
and  have  not  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  ain< 
one  ?— Act  4,  So.  6. 

KING  LEAK. 

Lear.  Bight  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n :  Sir,  there  she  stands ; 
If  aught  withm  that  little,  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Burgundy,  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ?  .  .  . 

Cordelia,  I  yet  beseech  your  nugeil 

If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
^o  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak),  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  step, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer ; 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.  .  .  . 

France,  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  i*  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Burgundy,  Eoyal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Zear.  Nothing :  I  have  awotii^  1  bxsv^tuu 
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Jf.  Inm  tony  tben,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 

mmt  loee  a  hushand. 

k  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

>  veapecta  of  fortune  are  his  love, 

b  be  nia  wife 

fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being  poor ! 
ce,  forsaken ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd ! 
Uiy  yirtues  here  I  seize  upon :  .  .  .  . 
rleaa  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance, 
if  ua,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France.  .  .  . 
bQ  to  your  sisters. 

I.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
eaves  you,  .  .  . — Act  1,  Sc.  1. 
.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 
i,  Nothmg,  my  lord. 

.  No  ?  wmit  needed  then  that  terrible  despatch  of  it 
pocket  F  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need 
elf.  Let's  see :  Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not 
MK^es.  .  .  .  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you 
nnesaP 

L  Never,  my  lord:  But  I  have  often  heard  him 
it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers 
the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son 
a  revenue. 

.  O !  villain,  villain ; — his  very  opinion  in  the  letter ; — 
illain!  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villain!  worse  than 
-Gk),  sirrah,  seek  him!  I'll  apprehend  him: — abomi- 
dn ! — where  is  he  ? — These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and 
end  no  ffood  to  us :  Though  the  wisdoit)  of  nature  can 
thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the 
fects:  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off",  brothers  divide:  in 
inies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  palaces,  treason ;  and  the 
ted  between  son  and  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias  of 
ere's  father  against  child.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our 
shinations,  hoUowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruiuous  dis- 
low  us  disquietly  to  our  graves ! — Find  out  this  villain, 
it  shaU  lose  thee  nothing  ;  do  it  carefully: — And  the 
.  true-hearted  Kent  banished !  his  offence,  honesty ! 

1  strange!  {£ant.) 

i.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world!  that  when 
kin  fortune  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour), 
uUty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars : 
(re  villains  by  necessity;  fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion*^ 
\eTe8,snd  treacbera,  b/ spherical  predominance  \  3ii\ir^- 

%1 
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ardfl,  lian,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforoed  obedience  of  pluNtaf  , 
influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thnntiiigaL' 
.  .  .  Edgar--(JE7/i/<TEDOAB)--andpatiiecomee,IiketliociA» 
trophe  of  the  old  comedy :  My  cue  is  rillainoue  mebmcholy,  wA 
a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam.— 0 1  these  edipaee  doportendflM 
divisions  ;  fa,  sol,  la,  mi. — Sc.  2. 

Kniaht  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is ;  bulk  li 
my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  entertain*d  with  that 
monious  affection  as  you  were  wont ;  there's  a  great  abate 
of  kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  general  dependantSiSsk 
the  duke  himself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear,  11k\    Say'st  thou  bo? 

Knight,  I  beseech  vou,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be  n . 

for  my  duty  cannot  Se  silent,  when  I  think  yonr  higfanssi  h 
wrong'd. 

Lear,  Thou  but  remember'st  me  of  mine  own 
I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late ;    which 
rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiosity,  than  as  a 
pretence  and  purnose  of  unkindness :  I  will  look  further  into't 
But  whereas  my  fool  ?     I  have  not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear,  No  more  of  that :  I  have  noted  it  well 

Fool,  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel 

Lear,  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 

Fool,  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away ;  that  thoa 
wast  bom  with. 

Kent,  Tliis  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 

Fool Give  me  an  eg^,  nuncle,  and  I'll  give  thee  two 

crowns. 

Lear,  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 

Fool,  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle,  and  est 
up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  idgig.  When  thou  clovest 
thy  crown  i'  the  middle,  and  gaveat  away  both  parts,  thoa 
borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the  dirt :  Thou  nad'st  little 
wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away. 
If  I  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipp'd  that  first 
finds  it  so. — Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  schoolmaster  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear,  If  you  lie,  sirrali,  we'll  have  you  whipp'd. 

Fool.  I  mancl,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are :  they'll 
have  me  whipp'd  for  lying  ;  and,  sometimes,  I'm  whipp'd  for 
holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing,  than  a 
fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  bo  t\\ee,  ^iutvefe  \  tVio\i  hast  pared  thy 
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rit  o*  both  ndee,  and  left  nothing  in  the  middle :   Here  comes 
Me  o*  the  pAiings.    {Enter  Oonxbil.)     .     .    . 
He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb, 
Weary  of  all  shall  want  some. 
Ehst*B  a  ahealed  peascod.     (Pointing  to  Lear,)     .     .     . 
The  heage  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  mid  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.     .     .     . 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why  this  is  not  Lear : 
torn  Lear  walk  thus  P  Speak  thus  ?  ,  Where  are  his  eyes  ? 
Btber  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  discemings  are  lethargied. — 
Btieping  or  waking  P — Ha !  sure  'tis  not  so.  Who  is  that  can 
bdl  me  who  I  am  r    .    .    . 

Chmeril.  ....    Be  then  desir'd 
B^  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
I.  Kttle  to  dis(^uantity  your  train  ; 
ind  the  remamder,  that  shall  still  depend 
to  be  sach  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
&jBd  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darkness  and  devils ! — 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thoe ; 
Tet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Chmeril.  You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disorder'd  rabble 
tfake  servants  of  their  betters.     (Enter  A  lb  ant.) 

Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — 0  !  sir,  are  you  come  ? 
bit  your  will  ?  (To  Albattt.)  Speak,  sir. — Prepare  my  horses, 
[ngratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
ICore  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Chan  the  sea-monster ! 

JUbany,  Pray,  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear  (to  Gokebil).  Detested  kite !  thou  liest : 
Ify  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
rhat  all  particulars  of  duty  know  : 
Lnd  in  tne  most  exact  regard  support 
Cbe  worships  of  their  name. — O !  most  small  fault. 
Sow  ugl^  aid'st  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
MThich,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
ftook  die  fix'd  place  :  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
Imd  added  to  the  gall.     O !  Lear,  Lear,  Lear, 
)eat  at  this  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in,  (striking  his  head) 

Lnd  thy  dear  judgment  out. — Go,  go,  my  people. 

JJbanff,  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
)f  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear.  It  maj  be  bo,  my  lord.-^Hear,  Nature,  hear  \ 
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Dear  goddess  hear !  suspend  thy  pnrpoae  if  ^ 

Thou  did'st  intend  to  moke  this  creature  fruitful! 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  1 

Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 

And  from  her  deropte  body  nerer  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her !    If  she  must  teem. 

Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live, 

And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 

With  oident  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks : 

Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 

To  lauehtcr  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child ! — ^Away,  away !  ^     ^Xri 

Albany.  Xow,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this? 

Goner il  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it.  {Be-^mier  LlAl.) 

Lear,  wliat,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  dap  ! 
Within  a  fortnight  ? 

Albany,  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  I'll  tell  thee ; — life  and  death  !  I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  liost  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus :  (To  GtovEUL.) 
That  these  hot  tears  which  break  from  me  peiforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  ana  fogs  upon  thee ! 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out, 
And  cast  you  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ila !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  oe  so  : — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfiaih  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off*  for  ever ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee.    (Exemd 
Leah,  Kent,  ami  Attendants.) — Sc.  4. 

Fool.  T})ou  can'st  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle 
of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose ; 
That  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong : — 

Fool.  Canst  thou  teU  how  on  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 
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Xmt.  No. 

JfM.  Nor  I  neitiier;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  lias  a  house. 

Zear.  WhyP 

JM.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  giye  it  away  to  his 
ianditen,  and  leave  his  boms  without  a  case. — Sc.  5. 

£emr.  O !  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper ;  I  would  not  be  mad ! — Id. 

Cornwall.  Why  art  thou  anery  P 

Xmt,  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Wlio  wears  no  honesty.    Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Uke  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Winch  are  too  intrinse  t*unloose :  smooth  every  passion 
Hurt  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Ben^ge,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
Aa  knowing  nought,  like  doss,  but  following. — Act  2,  Sc.  2.. 

Kmi  (m  the  ttoeks).  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 
[  did  commend  your  highness*  letters  to  them, 
Bre  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
Hy  doty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Btew'd  in  his  haste    .    .    . 

Xmt.  Deny  to  speak  with  meP  they  are  sickp  they  are 
weary? 
Ihey  have  travell'd  hard  to  night  P  Mere  fetches ; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Ohiier.  My  dear  lord. 

Ton  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremovable  and  fixed  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance !  plague!  death!  confusion! — 
Fiery  ?  what  qualitv  ?     Why,  Oloster,  Qloster, 
rd  speak  with  the  auke  of  GomwaU,  and  his  wife. 

OUeter.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lear.  Inform'd  them  !    Dost  thou  understand  me,  man  P 
Olaeter,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  The  kins  would  speak  with  Cornwall ;  the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  dianghter  speak,  commands  her  service : 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ? — My  breath  and  blood  I — 

Fiery  P  the  fiery  duke  ?— tell  the  hot  duke,  that 

No,  nut  not  yet : — ^may  be,  he  is  not  well : 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office. 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  ourselves, 


^^. 


When  nature,  being  oppreja'd,  commande  the : 
To  iiiffer  with  the  body :  I'll  forbear ;  ^„ 

And  am  f&Uen  out  with  mT  more  headier  will^       '    // 
To  take  the  indiBpoi'd  and  mcMj  ife  *  ''^f 

For  the  sound  man.     Death  on  mj  atate  1  wherefore 
Should  he  sit  hme  t    This  act  per^iadee  m^^  (f^n$ 

Kent)  »    T* 

That  thiB  remotion  of  the  dttke  and  her 
Is  practice  only,     GiTe  me  my  servant  £ax&. ; 
Go^  tell  the  mke  and  his  wife,  I'd  speak  with  them^. 
Now,  presently  r  hid  them  come  forth  and  hear  m% 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  dnu% 
Till  it  crjSle^fp  to  death  t 

Ghster.  Vd  haye  all  well  hetwiit  yon, 

Lear.  O !  me,  my  heart,  my  riaing  heart !— b^t^  down; 
,     ,     -     .  down,  thou  iilinibing  sorrow, 

Thy  element's  below !    ,    .    ,    {En£er  Gqmkwajo^  > 

Gu)dT£Bf  and  Servanta,] 
Good  morrow  to  you  both, 

ChmwtiiL  Hail  to  yonr  grace !  (Kbht  u  aet  ai  l&r^tj 

Began.  I  am  dad  to  see  your  highneiw. 

Xeeir.  Ke^,  X  think  you  are ;  I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  thmk  so :  if  thou  sboiild'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulchring  an  adultre88.-~0 !  are  you  free?  (2bKun$ 

Some  other  time  for  that. — ^Beloved  Began, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  !  Began,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth*d  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here, — (PomIs  UVb 

heart.) 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ;  thon'lt  not  believe, 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality— O !  Began.  • 

Began.  1  prav  you,  sir,  take  patience ;  I  have  hope^ 
You  less  know  now  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.  ' 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

Beaan.  1  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  if,  sir,  perchance 
She  have  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 

B^^.  O I  sir,  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine:  you  should  be  rul*d«  and  led 
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ne  discreiioii,  that  disceniB  your  state 

*  than  you  jourself.    Therefore,  I  pray  you, 

0  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
ou  haye  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

r.  Ask  her  forgiyeness  ? 

a  but  mark  bow  this  becomes  the  house  P 
iauglUer,  I  confess  that  I  am  old; 

wnneeessary :  on  my  knees  I  heg  {Kneeling) 

Hm^U  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  a/ndfood. 
Ml.  Gk)od  sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightly  tricks ; 
a  jou  to  my  sister. 
r.  Never,  Segan : 

ith  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 

1  black  upon  me :  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
lerpentlike,  upon  the  yery  heart : — 

e  stor'd  yengeance  of  heaven  fall 

r  ingrateful  top  !     Strike  her  young  bones, 

iking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

%wau.  Fye!  fye!  fye! 

r.  You  nimble  lightniugs,  dart  your  blinding  flames 

er  scomiul  eyes !     Infect  her  beauty, 

3n-Buck*d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 

I  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Ml.  O  !  the  blest  gods ! 

I  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

r.  No,  Began,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse ; 

snder-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

>*er  to  harshness  ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 

mfort  and  not  bum  :     'Tis  not  in  thee 

idge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 

idy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 

n  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 

it  my  coming  in  :  thou  better  know'st 

fices  of  natiire,  bond  of  childhood, 

1  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 

ilf  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 

3in  I  thee  endow'd. 

am.  Good,  sir,  to  the  purpose.  (Trumpets  within.) 

r,  "Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 

fiwalL  What  trumpet's  that  ?         {Enter  Steward.) 

an,  I  know*t,  my  sister  s  ;  this  approves  her  letter, 

he  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 

r.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride  ^ 

I  in  the  fickle  grace  oi  her  he  follows : —  m 
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Out,  Yftrlet,  firom  my  si^ht ! 

Cornwall,  Wliat  means  your  grace  P 

Lear.  Who  siock'd  my  servant  ?    Began,  I  baTe  goodk|i 
Thoa  did'st  not  know  oft. — ^Who  comea  hero  P    O  heaft 

{Enter  Gk)NEBiL.) 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  way 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselTes  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  pari  I 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?  (7b  GtoHim.) 

O !  Began,  wilt  thou  take  tier  by  the  hand  P 

Chneril.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  t  How  haye  I  offisnUf 
All's  not  offence,  that  mdiseretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  !  sides,  you  are  too  tough ; 

Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i  the  atocka  P 

Cornwall.  I  set  him  there,  sir ;  but  his  own  diaorden 
Deserv'd  much  loss  advancement. 

Lear.  You !  did  you  P 

Began.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  yoiu*  month 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Eetum  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch ! — Betum  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest-born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot : — Betum  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  {Looking  on  the  Steward.) 

Chneril.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad ; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another : — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter ; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle, 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  cbide  thee ; 
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oome  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
id  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
lea  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
D  thou  canst ;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure ; 
itient;  I  can  stay  with  Began, 
hundred  knights. — Sc.  4. 

part  qf  the  heath.    Storm  continues.    Enter  Lbab 
nd  Fool.) 

low,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 
icta  and  hurricanoes  spout, 
tve  drenched  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks ! 
orous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
riers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
irhite  head !     And  tnou,  all  shaking  thunder, 
the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
ire's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once, 
ingrateful  man !    .    •    • 
Let  the  great  gods, 
this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
heir  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
1  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; 
ir'd    .    ,    .     . 
.     Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake, 
r  covert  and  convenient  seeming, 
ised  on  man's  life ! — Close  pent-up  guilts, 
concealing  continents,  and  cry 
idful  summoners  ^ce.     I  am  a  man, 
'd  against,  than  smning.— Act.  3,  Sc.  2. 
the  heath  with  a  hovel.    Miter  Lbab,  Kent,  and 
Tool.) 

[ere  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my  lord,  enter : 
ly  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
5  to  endure. —  (Storm  etUl.) 

Let  me  alone. 
k)od  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Wilt  break  my  heart? 
'd  rather  break  mine  own :  Grood  my  lord,  enter, 
hou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
( to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
» the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
is  scarce  felt.     Thoud'st  shun  a  bear ; 
flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 
oeet  the  Dear  i '  the  mouth.    When  the  mind!^  imb 
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Ilie  bodj'i  delicate :  tlie  tempest  m  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  seoBeH  take  all  feeling  da©. 
Save  wbat  beat«  there^^Pilial  mgi^ituda  t 
Is  it  not  m  thk  mouth  fibotild  tear  thia  hanA^ 
For  lifting  food  to  't  f — But  I  will  pimiih  bamd: 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more, — In  aucb  a  night 
To  tknt  me  out !— Pour  on ;  I  will  endure : — 
In  ffuch  tk  night  aa  this !     0  !  Began,  Gonarii  j 
Your  old  kind  father^  whose  frank  heart  g^ye  aQ,— 
0 !  that  way  madnesB  li^ ;  let  me  eliun  thftt  | 
No  more  of  that,— 

Kent  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Fr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  tliine  own  easi 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.^-But  I'll  go  ia ; 
In,  boy  ;  go  first,— (To  the  Fool,)  You  houseleas  poTei^^^ 
Nay,  get  thee  in.  I'll  pray,  and  than  I'O  sleep,   (Fool  j 
Poor  naked  wretches,  whert?8oe'er  yon  are^ 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  at^rm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  ndee, 
Your  loop*a  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  yoa 
Prom  seasons  such  as  these  ?    O  !  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !  Take  physick,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  morejust. — So.  4. 
(The  country  near  Dover.    jSnter  Olobtsb  and  Edoab  dlniMil 
Uke  a  peasant,) 

Bdga/r,  Gome  on,  sir ;  here's  the  place :  stand  stilL  Hioiv 
fearful 
And  dizsy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock :  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high : — I'u  look  no  more; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.— Act  4,  Sc.  6. 

JueQit.  Thou  hast  seen  a  fiumer'a  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 
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Ohner.  Ay,  sir. 

Lmtr.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  curP  There  thou 
might'st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog's  obeyed 
in  office.— JJ. 

Cordelia    ....    He  wakes ;  speak  to  him. 

Pkyncian,  Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fittest. 

Cordelia,  How  does  my  royal  lord?  How  fares  your  majesty? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  the  grave : — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

CardeUa,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear,  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  When  did  you  die  ? 

Cordelia,  Still,  still  far  wide! 

Phjfeieian,  He's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been  ?    Where  am  I  ? — Fair  daylight  ? 
I  am  mightily  abus'd.     I  should  even  die  with  pity, 
So  aee  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands : — ^let's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     'Would,  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cordelia,  O !  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me ; — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear,  Pray  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Foorscore  and  upward  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  m  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man : 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  imorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Bemembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cordelia.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?    Yes,  'faith.    I  pray,  weep  not : 
K  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cordelia.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

KeK§.  In  year  own  kingdom,  sir. 


Xeor.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Fkytieian.  Be  comforted,  eood  madam :  the  gveatngi^ 
You  Bee,  is  cur'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  ia  danger 
To  make  him  even  o*er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

Cordelia.  Will't  please  your  highness  walk  P 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  ns: 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish. 

(Exeunt  Leab,  Cobdslia,  Physician,  and  AttendantSi)- 

Sc.  7- 

Albany.  Where  I  could  not  be  honesty 

I  never  yet  was  valiant. — ^Act  5,  8c.  1. 

{The  Briliih  Camp  near  Dover.   Enter^  in  eongmett^  wiA  i 
and  colours,  Edmuvd  ;  Lbab  and  Cobdxlia  a$j 
Officers,  Soldiers,  ^c.) 

Edmund,  Some  officers  take  them  away ;  good  guard; 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  ai*e  to  censure  them. 

CordelM,  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who  with  best  meaning  have  incurr'd  the  worst. 
Por  thee,  oppress'd  kiog,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !     Come,  let's  away  to  prison : 
We  two  alone  ^-ill  sing  like  birds  i*  the  cage : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  So  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, — 
Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out ; — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edmund.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.     Have  I  caught  thee  t 
He  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eyes  ; 
The  ffoujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  toey  shall  make  us  weep :  we'U  see  them  starve  first. 
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{Exeunt  Lsab  and  Cobdslia,  guarded.) — So.  8. 
r  Lkab,  wUh  CoBDSLiA  dead  in  his  arme;  Officer  and 

oikere.) 
tr.  Howl,  howl,  how4,  howl !     O !  you  are  men  of  stones ; 
[  joor  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  tnem  so 
heayen's  yault  should  crack : — O !  she  is  gone  for  eyer. — 
m  -whesk  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  liyes ; 
dead  m  earth : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
it  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
,  then  she  liyee.  .  .  . 
Gsatiier  stirs ;  she  liyes !    If  it  be  so, 
a  dumee  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
ever  I  haye  felt. 

mi.  0!  my  good  master.  {KneeUng.) 

wt.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Sfsr.  *Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend, 

w.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all ! 
;fat  haye  say'd  her ;  now  she's  gone  for  eyer ! — 
aUa,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.    ILi ! 
fc  is  it  thou  say'st  ? — Her  yoice  was  eyer  soft, 
le  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.     {Enter  an 

Officer.) 
fk^r.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
hoM.  That's  but  a  trifle  here. — 

lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent, 
t  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 

be  applied ;  for  us,  we  will  resign, 
tig  tl^  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
m  our  absolute  power : — You,  to  your  rights ; — {to  EnoAB 

OflJKEKT) 

\  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 

\  more  than  merited : — all  fnends  shall  taste 

iragea  of  their  yirtue,  and  all  foes 

5up  of  their  desenrings. — O !  see,  see ! 

or.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !     Ko,  no,  no  life : 

should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  haye  life, 
thou  no  breath  at  all  ?     O !  thou  wilt  come  no  more, 
tr,  neyer,  neyer,  neyer,  neyer ! — 
you,  undo  this  button :     Thank  you,  sir. — 
on  see  this  ? — ^Look  on  her, — ^look, — her  lips, — 

there,  look  there !  {Re  diee.) 

Igar,  He  faints ! — My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

nU.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'y thee,  break ! 
}fmr.  Look  up,  my  lord. 


Kent  Vex  not  hie  ghost :  0 !  let  him  pass ;  he  haieil 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. — Id. 


EOMEO  AND  JTJLIET. 

Benvolio,  Mj  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caoie  P 

Montaaue.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

BenvoUo.  Have  jou  importun*d  him  by  any  meana  P 

Montague,  Both  by  myself  and  many  other  fneods: 
But  he,  nis  own  affection's  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  &r  from  sounding  and  discovery, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. — ^Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

Eameo.  What  lady's  that  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Servant.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Borneo,  O  !  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright; 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear  : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! — 8c-  6. 

Borneo,  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

(Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  wmiaw.) 
But,  soft  !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! — 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O  !  that  1  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  !     .     .     . 

Juliet.  What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.     .     .     . 

Borneo.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these  walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Juliet.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Borneo.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Thau  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity.     .     .     . 

Juliet.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  P 

Borneo.  By  love,  who  fi.rat  did  ^TOtSLV\^t  laa  to  inqiure ; 
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B«  knt  me  cooniel,  tnd  I  lent  him  eyes. 
L  am  no  pilot ;  yet^  wert  thou  as  far 
^  thmt  Tast  shore  waah'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
t  iroold  adyenture  for  such  merchandise. 

JuUetm  Thou  knows't,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
ttae  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
^or  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
^Un  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
Rlmt  I  hare  spoke ;  But  farewell  compliment ! 
Diosfe  thou  lore  me  P  I  know  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
Lad  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  if  thou  8wear*st, 
Phou  mayst  prove  false ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
tbitfv  say,  Jove  laughs.    0 !  gentle  Eomeo, 
[f  thoa  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : — 
!>r  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
L*I1  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
lo  thou  wilt  woo :  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
[n  truth,  fiur  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
iLnd  therefore  thou  may*st  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  tnut  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Fhaa  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange 
[  ahoold  have  been  more  strange,  1  must  confess, 
Bat  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
ICy  true  love's  passion :  therefore  pardon  me ; 
ud  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Wliich  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. — Act  2,  Sc.  2. 

JmUei.  Hist !  Bomeo,  hist !  O !  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
Co  lore  this  tassel-gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Ebe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Eomeo's  name. 

Sameo.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name ; 
How  mlver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  Boftest  musick  to  attending  ears ! 

JtilieL  Bomeo! 

Hameo.  My  sweet!    .    .    . 

I  would  I  were  thy  bird* 

Juliet  Sweet,  so  would  I ; 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Gkwd  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
Ihat  I  shall  say,  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. — Id, 

Mriar  Laurence.  The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning 


Checkering  the  eastern  douds  with  streakB  of  light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reeb 
Trom  forth  day's  pathway,  made  by  Titan's  wheeh. 
•  ••#•• 

Friar  Laurence.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  faomelT  in  fliy 
Biddling  confession  finals  but  riddling  shrift. — lii 

Friar  Laurence.  .  .  .      Violent  detights  faaYe  vioknfe  oi^ 
And  in  their  triumph  die !  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume: — Sc.  6. 

Mercutio,  Men*s  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  lel  ttn 
gaze. — ^Act  3,  Sc  1. 

Tybalt.  Borneo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Romeo.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting : — ^Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore,  farewell ;  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not — IL 

Romeo.  Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much* 

Mercutio,  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  ait 
church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve. — Id. 

Romeo,  Hadst  thou  no  poison  miz'd,  no  sharp-gronnd  fadft^ 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — to  kill  me ;  banished  ? 
....  How  hast  thou  the  heart 

Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment  P 

Friar,  Thou  fond,  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  word. 

Romeo,  O !  tliou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Friar,  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Romeo,  Yet  banished  P — Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Friar,  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Romeo.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  doat  not  feel: 
"Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thott  tear  thy  hailt 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  aa  unmade  ^cwe.— -8c.  3. 
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(JuUefs  ehamber.     Enter  Bono  and  Juliet.) 
JkUei,  Wilt  thou  be  gone  P  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 

[t  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

Eliat  nierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 

EnriiUy  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree : 

Bdunre  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightin&;ale, 
JBowteo.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

fSo  Bightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  laoe  the  severing  clouds,  in  yonder  east : 

Night's  candleti  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 

Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops ; 

I  nmat  begone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jjelt  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  ocmteut,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
1*11  say,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
*Tia  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 

Swm,  Madam! 

JMet.  Nurse? 

Nwrwe.  Your  ladv  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  {Exit  Nurse.) 

JmUet.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

JBttnmeo.  Farewell,  £EU«well !  one  kiss,  and  I'll  descend. 

(BoHEO  descends,) 

JiiJiei.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love !  my  lord !  my  friend ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  da^s : 
O !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  m  years, 
Ere  X  again  behold  my  Eomeo. 
O !  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again  P 

Itameo.  1  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Juliet,    ....    I  have  an  ill-divining  soul : 
Methinks,  I  see  tiiee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  £euls,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Borneo.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eyes  so  do  you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.  Adieu !  Adieu !   (^Exit  Boiuo.) 
— Sc,5. 

JwUet.  0 !  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  wavs ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
WbeeoMeapeate  are;  (main  me  witix  roaring  bears ; 
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Op  ihut  me  nigbtij  in  a  cliattieMiouse,  

0'ereoTeT*d  quite  with  dead  inen*a  rattling  "bonea. 

With  reeky  ebanks,  and  yellow  chaple&s  eculla  j 

Or  bid  me  go  into  a  neisr-inade  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  hit  ihmnd  ;  -^  u 

Thing^s  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  inade  me  treml}1e; 

And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 

To  live  an  anstaiB*d  wife  to  my  tweet  Ifive, — ^Aet  4,  9e,  1. 

Borneo,  If  I  may  trust  the  iattenug  eye  of  aleep^ 
My  dreamt  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand 
My  bosom's  lord  aits  lightly  in  hie  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccnatomM  spirit 
Ltftame  above  the  ground  witli  cneer&l  thoogi 

Majrwo.  O  t  my  love,  my  wife, 

Death,  that  hath  anck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  bad  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  oeauty's  ensign  yet 
Ib  crimson,  in  thy  lipe^  and  in  thy  cheeis, 
And  death's  pale  mg  is  not  advanced  theneu 
,     .     .  Eyeg,  look  yoor  liil  I 

Aims,  take  your  last  embrace  t  li^s,  0  I  you 
The  doors  of  breathy  seal  with  a  righteous  kim 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engroasiug  de^k  i— 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide  1 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  aea-sick,  weary  bark ! 
Here's  to  my  love  !  (Drinks) — O  !  true  i^thecu^. 
Thy  drugs  are  ^uick. — Thus  with  a  kiaa  I  die.     (iMaa.)'-4&iL 

HAMLET. 

Hamlet.  01  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  wonld  mett^ 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !    .    •    • 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fye  on't  1  0 !  fye :  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed;  thin^  rank  and  gross  in  nttme^ 
Possess  it  merely.    That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  mcmtha  dead  I — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  t 
So  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satjr.^p-Act  I,  So.  2. 

MoraHo.  My  lord»  I  caanie  V>  nee  ywa  ^aflMrf^Twail 
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UmUi.  I  pny  thea»  do  not  mock  me,  fellow  student ; 

ink,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

loraHo.  Indeed,  mj  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

lamlei.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  oak'd  meats 

ecddly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables    .... 

fiither, — methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

laratio.  Where, 

lord? 

fmmhi.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

roruHo.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Zamlei.  He  wasa  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

jdl  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

JarmHo.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Jmmlet.  Saw!  whoP 

Xaratio*  My  lord,  the  kine  your  &ther. 

Umdet.  The  king  my  father  P 

lormHo,  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile 

h,  an  attent  ear ;  tilll  may  delirer, 

n  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 

I  marvel  to  you. 

lamlet.    ....    Let  me  hear. 

faratio.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 

mUns  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 

he  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 

n  thus  encountered.    A  figure  like  your  father, 

I'd  at  point  exactly,  cap-a^dj 

lears  l^ore  them,  and  with  solemn  march, 

0  alow  and  stately  by  them ;  thrice  he  walk'd, 
their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 

liiin  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
iO0t  to  ielly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
id  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
Ireadful  secresy  impart  they  did ; 

I I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  ; 
ere,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 

m  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 

1  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  father ; 
ae  hands  are  not  more  like. — Id, 

VfofitW.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  idboard,  for  shame ; 

)  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 

1  you  are  staid  for :  There, — ^my  blessing  with  you ;  {Laying 

Am  kar^  on  his  head) 
I  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
k  thou  character.    Oire  tbjr  thoughts  no  tongue, 
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Nor  aDj  unproportion'd  thought  hii  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  Tul^ar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel : 

But  00  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg*d  comrade.    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 

Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  notexpress'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy: 

For  the  apparel  oft  prochiims  the  man : 

And  they  in  Prance,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all, — To  thine  own  self  be  true : 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  anj  man. 

Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! — Sc.  8. 

Hamlet,  Tiie  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  hia  rom 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels  : 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Ehenish  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Horatio,  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Hamlet,  Aj,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mmd, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.     .     .    . 

MarceUus,  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmari[ 
8c.  4.      • 

Ohost,  O !  Hamlet,  what  a  fa]ling«off  was  there. 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov*d, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed^ 
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mild  pray  on  gazlMige.  •  •  • 

BkM  WIS  I,  deepinff,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

3f  Kfe,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd ; 

JM  off  eren  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhooaerd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; — 

Bfo  leekoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  mj  impeifections  on  my  head :  •  .  • 

Bat^  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 

TkoA  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

Agpinst  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 

lb  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 

Tlie  ^owwonn  shows  the  matin  to  be  neai;, 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire ; 

AdieUy  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me. — (Exit), — Sc.  5. 

TTamtM  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio, 
Than  is  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. — Id, 

FoUnifM.  It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cmI  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  hck  discretion. — Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

Fobmmi,  lAj  liege  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
Wliat  migesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothmg  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it :  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  ]s*t,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
Bat  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  vrith  less  art. 

Pohnim.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
Tliat  he  is  mad  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  tis  true — Sc.  2. 

Potoniue.  What  do  ymi-read,  roy  lord  P 

Hamlet.  Words,  words,  words ! 

JPoUmiue.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Between  who? 

Poloniui.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Simdet.  Slsnders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards :  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled ; 
their  eyes  puiging  thick  Btnber,  and  plum-tree  guui\  sad.  ti&aJK* 
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they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  widi  am 
hams:    All  of  which,  sir,  though    I  moat  powerfUfy^il 

Sotently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  luva  it  nil 
own ;  for  yourself,  sir,  should  be  aa  old  aa  I  am,  ii^  Hkeac 
you  could  go  backward. 

Fohnius.  Though  this  be  madneaa,  yet  there*a  mettodi 
(Amde).    Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  P 

Hamlet.  Into  my  grave? 

Foloniui.  Indeed,  that  is  out  of  the  air. — Saw  pcq^flli 
BDmetimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  Mil  I 
on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  proepetona^  Is  | 
delivered  of. — Id, 

Hamlet.  1  have  of  late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not),  Isll 
all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercise:  and,  indeed,  i 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  thia  goodly  fiameb  ttl 
earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory :  thia  most  ^»**^*— * 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  tids  brave  o'erhanginff  finnamHfti 
this  majesticnl  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appeaiaBD 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours. — Id, 

Hamlet,  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  How  noUe  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  moving^  hov 
express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  ini^pie- 
hension,  how  like  a  god !  the  beaul^  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of 
animals !  and  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  duat  F — A 

Hamlet,  1  am  but  mad  north-north-west ;  when  the  wind  ii 
southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. — Id. 

Samlet,  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  P    And  all  for  nothmg ! 
Por  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? — Id, 

Hamlet.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufier 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  tske  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — ^To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-aeh|  and  the  thousaaid  nat>ixal  ahocka 
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1  ia  beir  to, — 'tis  a  oonsummation 
>WOttUy  to  be  wished.    To  die ; — ^to  sleep ; — 
lb  afeop  1  perchance  to  dream ; — ajy  there's  the  rub  ; 
t&e  m  thttt  sleep  of  death  what  dieams  may  come, 
Whm  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Curt  giTe  OB  pause :  There's  the  respect, 
Ruit  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
fcT  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
Ehe  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
[he  pttm  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
Hie  iDKuenoe  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
Wliea  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
Wbh  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
Dd  grant  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
Bat  thttt  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
Ehe  vndiacoTer'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
ETo  traTeller  returns — ^puzzles  the  will ; 
yid  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Hian  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Ehns  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
Ind  thuB  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
b  Bicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
Ind  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
Ind  loee  the  name  of  action. — ^Act  3,  Sc:  1. 

OpheUa.    O  !  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ; 
[he  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword : 
[he  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
Hie  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
[he  obsenr'd  of  all  observers ! — Id. 

Hamlet.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
ron,  tripplingly  on  the  tongue :  out  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
rnr  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines. 
!Tor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  ¥nth  your  hand,  thus ;  but 
ise  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may 
taj)  whirlwmd  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
«mperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O  !  it  offends  me  to 
he  Bonl  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
o  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings :  who, 
or  the  meet  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
howBy  and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er- 
loing  Termagant ;  it  out-herod's  Herod :  Pray  you  avoid  it  •  .  • 
3e  i^  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discietioTi  );>e  ^o^QS 
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wift  dv  fipecud  observancd,  that  jon  o'er-etep  not  tbe  i 
of  nature  i  for  anything  bo  ov^one  ts  from  th«  jpiirpose  < 
'  plajiiig,  whose  end,  both  at  fint  and  now,  wni,  mnd  la,  to  M4 
as  X  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  licr  cvQ  I 
fentuTO,  scorn  her  own  image,  vad  tba  yery  age  and  bod?  di 
tlie  time,  hie  form  and  preasure.  Now  tinn^  overdone,  or  mm  [ 
tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unaldlfu]  lau^b,  cannot  bit  ] 
make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  oenmire  of  whicfi  one,  muat^  in 
your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  thefttre  of  othen — Sc  2- 

Hamlet,  Horatio^  thou  &rt  e*eo  aa  just  a  man 
As  e*er  my  converaatiou  cop'd  withaL 

HbraHa.  0 1  my  dear  lord, — 

MamieL  Kay,  do  not  think  I  fiatler: 

For  what  advancemeut  may  I  hope  from  thee 
That  no  revenue  bast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the  poor  be  J 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp ; 
Aod  erook  the  prep:iant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning*    Doet  thou  bear  t 
Siuce  my  dear  ioul  was  mifltress  of  her  ehoioe. 
And  could  of  men  diatiiiguieh  her  election, 
.  3he  hath  eealM  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffeta  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  e<^ual  thanks ;  and  bless'd  are  thote. 
Whose  blood  and  jud^^ment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  souna  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  wiU  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Id. 

Samld.  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  aieunwraoff 

— jUI. 

JEUiff.  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  ^ded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ;  i 

And  oft  'tu  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Bnys  out  the  law.    But  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  *,  and  we  ourselves  compell'dy 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  fiauitB, 
To  give  in  evidence. — Sc.  8. 

.  ^§em^  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy  i 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  F 
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TTmrnhft  Such  an  act, 

■fe  blim  fbe  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Ub  Tirtiiey  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
om  tlie  fiur  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
id  aeta  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
I  ftlae  aa  dicera'  oaths.    O !  such  a  deed 
I  ftom  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
m-'wrj  acml;  and  sweet  religion  makes 

riHBBody  of  words :    Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
wm,  uua  aoHdity  and  compound  mass, 
^itli  triatAil  Tisage,  as  against  the  doom, 
k  thoug^t-aick  at  the  act. 

QvMfi.  Ah !  me,  what  act, 

hat  roan  ao  load,  and  thunders  in  the  index  P 

Hmmlei.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ; 
he  eonnterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers, 
B0^  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
[jperion'a  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
Jk  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
k  atation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
Tew-liglited  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
L  comDination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Hiere  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
k>  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
lua  waa  your  husband.    .    .    . 

^fMH.  This  ia  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
Us  bodileaa  creation  ecstasy 
a  very  cunning  in. 

Samlei.  Ecstasy! 
(y  pulse,  aa  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time 
knd  makes  aa  healthful  musiek.    It  is  not  madness 
liat  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
Lnd  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
^ould  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Mj  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
Suit  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  speaks : 
t  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
RTldlea  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
iifiBcta  unseen.    Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
lepent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
Lda  do  not  apraui  the  compost  on  the  weeda 
to  make  them  ranker. — Sc.  4. 

Samlet.  What  is  a  man, 

[f  hia  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
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Be  tmt  to  sleep,  and  feed  f  a  beast,  bo  iftore. 

Sure,  he,  that  made  iifi  with  soeh  large  diacou£H^'^it  i 

Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  uh  not 

That  capobilitj  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  uBus'd. — Act.  4,  8c.  ^  ,  j|  j 

Jjft^.  Poor  Ophelia,  '    '^ 

Diyided  from  heraelf,  and  her  ftir  juctgrnent ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  picturea,  or  mere  beasts.— Sc  Slj 

Laertm,  ^      Lay  her  i*  the  earth  \ — 

And  &om  her  fair  and  uDpoUuted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring !    .    -    •  \x_ 

^uem.  SweetB  to  the  sweet :  Parawsai!  (Seaiimnf} 
— Act  5,  8a  1. 

Soa^^  Oup  indiscretion  sometiinea  serves  us  well, , 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  t  and  that  should  teach  : 
There's  a  diiriusty  that  shapes  our  enda^  ' 

Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. — So*  2.  ^.^     ^ 

MmndeL  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainies^ 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play  ; — I  sat  me  down  | 
Devie'd  a  new  commiasiou ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  ouee  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  mudi 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir^  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  eervioe.     ,     ,     . — Id, 

MamleL     .     .     .     Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  Btaoding  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  t 
If  thou  did'st  ever  hold  me  in  thy  h^rt, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story.    .    .    . 

0 !  I  die,  Horatio ; 
The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  JBtnglandt 
But  I  do  prophesy,  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  oocurrents,  more  or  leu. 
Which  have  solicited, — The  rest  is  silence.  (IMat .)*-& 

OTHELLO. 
Odkelh.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  aigniorBy 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 
Tludi  I  have  ta*en  away  this  old  man's  daughteri 
It  is  most  true ;  tnie»  I  have  married  hor ; 
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7  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
tiia  extent^  no  more.  •  •  • 
;her  lor'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
leation'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
ear  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
have  pass'd. 

!^  through,  eyen  from  my  boyish  da^rs, 
▼err  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
in  1  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
ring  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field : 
vbraidth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 
•  ••••• 

-—Act  1,  Sc.  3« 
iano.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd  P 
w.  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
aragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
lat  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
I  the  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
ear  all  excellency. — Act  2,  Sc.  1. 
.  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud ; 
»ngue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  g«y ; 
■om  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — now  Inuty  ; 
&t,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
ler  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly  ; 
lat  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail, 
nge  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
at  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
[tors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; 
LS  a  wight, — if  ever  such  wight  were, — 
iemana.  To  do  what  P 

.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. — Id. 
iUo,  Worthy  Montano,  jou  were  wont  to  be  civil 
avity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
>rld  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
iths  of  wisest  censure ;  what's  the  matter, 
ou  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
)end  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
irfit  brawler  ?— Sc,  3. 

^.  My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule, 
assion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
\  to  lead  the  way :    If  I  once  stir, 
but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
ink  in  mjr  rebuke.     Oire  me  to  know 
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How  this  foul  rout  besan,  who  set  it  on; 
And  he  that  is  approv  d  in  thia  offenoe, 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  ttt  a  birth. 
Shall  lose  me  •  •  .  . 

I  know,  lagOp 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  nght  to  Cassio : — Caasio,  I  loYe  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

.    .    .  (Uxeuni  M  hU  Llqo  mud  CAMia) 

logo.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  F 

Cauio.  Ay,  nast  all  surgery.  .  .  •  Beputation,  xepotitio^ 
reputation !  O  !  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  I  hate  lost  fla 
immortal  part,  air,  of  myself^  and  what  remains  ia  botid. 
My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation  I — Id. 

logo.  Gk)od  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lordy 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
AVliO  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  notUqg; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  sUve  to  thouaulda ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Bobs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. — Act  8,  Sc.  8. 

logo.  0 !  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey*d  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  •  .  . 
.  .  .  O  !  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  lovea* 

Othello,  6 !  misery. 

logo.  Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor:  •  •  • 
.  .  •  But  I  am  much  to  blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 
Por  too  much  loving  you. 

Othello.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

logo,  I  see  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

Othello.  Not  a  Jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love ; — But  I  do  see  you  are  mov'd  :^ 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion.    .    .    • 

Othello.  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 

Ajod  iive  upon  the  vapour  o{  a  dvoi^^i^ 
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rhan  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  lore, 
9m  oihen'  uaea. — Id. 

It^.  Trifles,  light  as  air, 

Ilfb^  to  the  jealous,  coinflrmations  strong 

la  proofs  of  holy  writ 

Ehe  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : — 

Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poisons, 

Wliich,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  oistaste ; 

B^  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 

Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.    .    •    •      {Enter  Othsllo.) 

Look,  where  he  comes  I    fT ot  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Bh^  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 

Wbieh  thou  ow'dat  yesterday. 

OiUlh.  Ha!  haffalsetome? 

TomeP 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  f  no  more  of  that. 

WkeUo.  Ayaunt !  begone !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the  rack : — 
I  awear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  bat  to  know  a  little.    •    .    . 

0  !  now,  for  eyer, 
IVuewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  yirtue !     O !  farewell ; 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  apirit-stirring  dnim,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 
And,  (j  !  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Joye's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone ! — Id, 

Othello.  0!  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature:  she 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

liago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

OikeUo,  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is : — so  delicate 
with  her  needle ! — an  admirable  musician !  0  !  she  will  sing 
the  sayageness  out  of  a  bear^-^Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit 
and  inyention ! — 

logo.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this* 

Otkello,  O !  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times; — 
And  then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  1 

logo.  Ay,  toogentie. 

Othello.  Nny^  that's  certain ;  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! — 
0!  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago !— Act  4,  Sc  1. 

OtiMo.  .  .  But  there,  where  I  haye  garu^'d  up  mj  Wxl\ 
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Where  eitber  I  must  live  or  bew  no  life; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  mj  current  rune, 

Or  elae  dries  up ;  to  be  diacarded  thence  I 

....  turn  thy  complexion  there ! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  roee-lipped  cherubim.  •   .  •  (JU)  | 

Emilia,  Alas !  what  does  this  gentleman  conoeite  P 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  P 

Deidemona.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emilia,  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  mj  lordf 

l>e8demana.  With  who  P 

Emilia.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Detdemona.  Who  is  thy  lord  P 

Emilia.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Desdemona.  I  have  none:  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia; 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  I  have  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     'IV^hee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — ^remember;— 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emilia.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed !  (ExU) 

Desdemona.  'Tis  meet  1  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  smallest  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  P 

(Ee-enter  Emilia  wUh  Iaoo). 

la^o.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?  How  ia  it  with  yon  f 

Desdemana.  1  cannot  telL      Those,  that  do  teach  young 
babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  ea^  tasks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  m  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

laffo.  Beshew  him  forit! 
How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  P 

Desdemona.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emilia.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  else. 

la^o.  Fye,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossible. 

Desdemona.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him !  .  . . 

Emilia.  The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villainous  lamfe, 
Some  base,  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow : — 
0 !  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'd'st  unfold; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 
Bvea  bom  the  east  to  the  we«t  \  .  .  .~^.  2, 
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Dmdemtma.  O !  good  lago, 
iVliftt  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  P 
3ood  friend,  go  to  him ;  .  .  . 
[  Imow  not  how  I  lost  him.    Here  I  kneel : — 
EC  e*er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Hither  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
EMighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly, 
CSomfort  forswear  me !    Unkindness  may  do  much.; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
Sut  never  taint  my  love. — Sc.  2. 

Othello  (of  Iago).  An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the 
slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds.— -Act  5,  Sc.  2. 

QraUano,  Poor  Desdemona  !  I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead ; 
Thj  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  griet 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now, 
lliis  sight  would  make  him  do  a  d^pperate  turn, 
Ye%  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Ludotico,  O  !  thou  Othello,  that  wast  once  so  good, 
•  •••••• 

What  shall  be  said  to  thee  P 

Othello.  AVTiy,  anything : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 
-     .     .    I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well. — id, 

JEREMY  TAYLOR— HOLY  LIVINO.  (1700.) 
Ths  other  accidents  and  pomps  of  a  church  are  things  with- 
out our  power,  and  are  not  in  our  choice ;  they  are  good  to  be 
used  when  they  may  be  had,  and  they  do  illustrate  or  advan- 
tage it ;  but  if  any  of  them  constitute  a  church  in  the  being  ot 
a  Society  and  a  G-ovemment,  yet  they  are  not  of  its  constitu- 
tion<4W  it  is  Christian,  and  hopes  to  be  saved. — Epistle  Dedi- 
•stofy. 

Thit  that  wiU  with  proRt  make  use  of  the  pro^yer  \n\i\TVk- 
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ments  of  vertue,  must  bo  live  as  they  were  alwayi  nnds  lb 
Physician's  hand. 

Abithmxtical  measnres,  especially  of  our  own  proportion 
ing,  are  but  arguments  of  want  of  love  and  of  forwardneMii 
Eeligion :  or  else  are  instruments  of  scruple^  and  then  beeoM 
dangerous. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  consider,  that  mm 
God  hath  given  him  an  excellent  nature,  wisdom,  and  dnie^ 
au  understanding  soul,  and  an  immortal  spirit,  having  midi 
him  lord  over  the  beasts,  and  but  a  little  lower  than  Ae 
angels ;  he  hath  also  appointed  for  him  a  work  and  a  serfioB 
great  enough  to  employ  those  abilities,  and  hath  also  desiga'd 
him  to  a  state  of  life  after  this  to  which  he  can  onely  arrive  \j 
tliat  service  and  obedience.  And  therefore  as  eveiyinina 
wholly  God's  own  portion  by  the  title  of  creation :  so  all  oor 
labours  and  care,  all  our  powers  and  faculties,  must  be  wholly 
employed  in  the  service  of  God,  even  all  the  days  of  our  lifak 
that  this  life  being  ended  we  may  live  with  him  uir  ever. 

TiiEBE  is  no  minute  of  our  lives  (after  we  are  come  to  the 
use  of  reason)  but  we  are  or  may  be  doing  the  work  of  God, 
cveu  then  when  we  most  of  all  serve  ourselves.  To  which,  if 
we  add,  that  in  these  and  all  other  actions  of  our  lives  ire 
always  stand  before  God,  acting,  and  speaking,  and  thinking 
in  his  presence,  and  that  it  matters  not  that  our  conscienee  ii 
sealed  with  secresy,  since  it  lies  open  to  Gk)d,  it  will  concen 
us  to  behave  ourselves  carefully,  as  in  the  presence  of  our 
judge.— 3. 

In  the  morning  when  you  awake,  accustom  yourself  to  think 
first  upon  God,  or  something  in  order  to  his  service ;  and  tft 
night  also,  let  him  close  thine  eyes ;  and  let  your  sleep  be 
necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive  of  time,  be* 
yond  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  nature ;  and  sometimes  be 
curious  to  see  the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes,  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east.— 6. 

It  is  better  to  plough  upon  holy  days  than  to  doe  nothing, 
or  to  doe  vitiously ;  but  let  them  be  spent  in  the  works  of  t& 
day,  that  is,  of  lleligion  and  Charity. — 7. 

Avoid  the  company  of  Drunkards  and  Busiebodies,  and  all 
such  as  are  apt  to  talk  much  to  little  purpose. 

Nevee  talk  with  any  man,  or  undertake  any  trifling  employ- 
ment, merely  to  pass  the  time  away.  Thy  time  is  as  truly  suicti* 
fied  by  a  trade,  and  devout  though  shorter  prayers,  as  by  the 
longer  offices  of  those  whose  time  is  not  iilled  up  with  labour 
and  useful  business. 
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TnEBE  are  some  people  who  are  busie,  but  it  is,  as  Domitian 
was,  in  catching  flies. — 8. 

Let  your  employment  be  such  as  becomes  a  Christian,  that 
i%  in  no  Bense  mingled  with  sin. 

Aa  much  as  may  be,  cut  off  all  impertinent  and  useless  em- 
plajrments  of  your  life,  unnecessary  and  phantastick  visits,  long 
waitings  upon  great  personages,  where  neither  duty,  nor  neces- 
nty,  nor  charity  obliges  us,  all  vain  meetings,  all  labourious 
trifles,  and  whatsoever  spends  much  time  to  no  real,  civil, 
leliffious  or  charitable  purpose. — 10. 

Ms  that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  and  calls  it  recreation,  is 
Uke  him  whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his  meat 
nothing  but  sauces ;  they  are  healthless,  chargeable  and  useless. 

That  man  hath  a  strange  covetousness  or  folly,  that  is  not 
contented  with  this  reward,  that  he  hath  pleased  God. — 
Okrwottam, — 19. 

Us  that  desires  onely  that  the  work  of  God  and  Eeligion 
shall  go  on,  is  pleased  with  it,  whoever  is  the  instrument. — ^20. 

Hi  is  to  be  called  evil  that  is  good  only  for  his  own  sake. 
Begard  not  how  full  hands  you  bring  to  God,  but  how  pure. 
Muiy  cease  from  sin  out  of  fear  alone,  not  out  of  innocence  or 
lore  of  vertue. — Puhlius  Mimus. — 22. 

Gk>D  is  present  by  his  essence,  which,  because  it  is  infinite, 
esnnot  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  any  place:  and 
because  he  is  of  an  essential  purity  and  spiritual  nature,  he 
cannot  be  undervalued  by  being  supposed  present  in  the 
places  of  unnatural  uncleanness :  because,  as  the  sun  reflect- 
mg  upon  the  mud  of  strands  and  shores,  is  unpolluted  in  his 
beams ;  so  is  Gt)d  not  dishonoured  when  we  suppose  him  in 
every  of  his  creatures,  and  in  every  part  of  every  one  of  them, 
and  is  still  as  unmix'd  with  any  unhandsome  adherence,  as  is 
the  soul  in  the  bowels  of  the  body. — 23. 

LoAn  neither  thy  stomach  nor  thy  understanding. — 58. 

Lit  thy  face  like  Moses'  shine  to  others,  but  make  no  look- 
ing-gksses  for  thyself. — 86. 

Sfibitval  pride  is  very  dangerous,  not  only  by  reason  it 
spoils  so  many  graces  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  the  kingdom 
of  Gtni,  but  also  because  it  so  frequently  creeps  upon  the 
spirit  of  holy  persons. — 92. 

HnoMBEB  that  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world  hath  done 
more  to  prescribe,  and  transmit,  and  secure  this  grace  than 
sny  other ;  his  whole  life  being  a  great  continued  example  of 
humility.— 93. 

NsYBB  change  thy  employment  for  the  sudden  cou\m%  oi 


another  to  thee :  but  if  modesty  pennits  or  cUfleretion,  mm 
to  him  that  visits  thee  the  same  that  thou  wert  to  6oa  ad 
thyself  in  thy  privacy.  But  if  thou  wert  walking  or  tleen^ 
or  in  any  other  innocent  employment  or  retirement,  anateo  not 
up  a  book  to  seem  studious,  nor  fall  on  thy  knees  to  nss 
devout,  nor  alt«r  anything  to  make  him  believe  thee  bettar 
employed  than  thou  wert. — 94. 

Be  not  confident  and  afiEurmative  in  an  uncertain  matter,  bat 
report  things  modestly  and  temperately,  according  to  tin 
degree  of  that  persuasion  which  is  or  ought  to  be  begotten  it 
thee.  Pretend  not  to  more  knowledge  than  thou  hast,  but  be 
content  to  seem  ignorant  where  thou  art,  lest  thou  beest  either 
brought  to  shame,  or  retirest  into  shamelessness. — 101. 

Is  all  troubles  and  sadder  accidents  let  ua  take  sanctuary  in 
Eeligion,  and  by  innocence  cast  out  anchors  for  our  souls,  to 
keep  them  from  shipwreck,  though  they  be  not  kept  from 
storm. — 118. 

The  master  must  not  be  a  lion  in  his  house,  lest  his  power 
be  obeyed,  and  his  person  hated  ;  his  eye  be  waited  on,  and  hie 
business  be  neglected  in  secret. — 165. 

(One  of)  the  means  and  instruments  to  obtain  faith  it  an 
humble,  willing,  and  docible  mind,  or  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
the  way  of  God  :  for  persuasion  enters  like  a  sunbeam,  gently 
and  without  violence  ;  and  open  but  the  window,  and  draw  the 
(*urtain,  and  the  Son  of  Kighteousness  will  enlighten  your 
darkness. — 190. 

Let  your  liope  be  without  vanity  or  garishnesa  of  spirit, but 
sober,  grave,  and  silent,  fixed  in  the  heart.,  not  borne  upon  the 
lip,  apt  to  support  our  spirits  within,  but  not  to  provoke  envy 
abroad. — 194. 

AVe  are  not  to  use  God  and  Beligion  as  men  use  perfumes, 
with  which  they  are  delighted  when  they  have  them,  but  can 
very  well  do  without  them. — 203. 

But  because  this  passion  (of  Divine  love)  is  pure  as  the 
brightest  and  smoothest  mirror,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  be 
sullied  with  every  impurer  breath,  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
love  be  Hweet,  even  and  full  of  tranquillity,  having  in  it  nu 
violencoH  or  transportations. 

Xo  de}2;ree  of  love  can  be  imprudent,  but  the  expressious 
may :  we  cannot  love  God  too  much,  but  we  may  proclaim  it 
in  undecent  manners.  Let  our  love  be  firm,  constant  and  inse- 
parable ;  not  coming  and  returning  like  the  tide,  but  descend- 
ing like  a  never-failing  river,  ever  running  into  the  ocean  of 
Divine  Excellency .-—204. 
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Hx  tbat  will  do  no  more  than  needs  must,  will  soon  be 
brought  to  omit  something  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  apt  to 
believe  less  to  be  necesary  than  is. — 240. 

Let  a  man,  frequently  and  seriously,  by  imagination,  place 
himielf  upon  his  death-bed,  and  consider  what  great  joys  he  shall 
have  for  the  remembrance  of  every  day  well  spent,  and  what 
Ihen  he  would  give  that  he  had  so  spent  all  his  days.  He  may 
rueas  at  it  by  proportions :  for  it  is  certain  he  shall  have  a  joy- 
nil  and  prosperous  night  who  hath  spent  his  day  holil  v ;  and 
he  reaigna  his  soul  with  peace  into  the  hands  of  God  who  hath 
lived  in  the  peace  of  God  and  the  works  of  religion  in  his 
lifetime.— 242. 

AeAiKBT  envy  I  shall  use  the  same  arguments  I  would  use 
to  persuade  a  man  from  the  fever  or  the  dropsie.  Because  it 
ia  a  disease,  it  is  so  far  from  having  pleasure  in  it,  or  a  tempta- 
tion to  it,  that  it  is  full  of  pain,  a  great  instrument  of  vexation ; 
it  eats  the  flesh,  and  dries  up  the  marrow,  and  makes  hollow 
eyes,  and  lean  cheeks,  and  a  pme  face. — 255. 

Eimous  men  are  the  Cantharides  and  Caterpillars  that 
ddisfat  most  to  devour  ripe  and  most  excellent  fruits.  It  is 
of  aU  crimes  the  basest. — ^256. 

No  man  must  dare  approach  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  if  he  be  m  a  state  of  any  one  sin,  that  is,  unless 
he  have  entered  into  the  state  of  repentance,  that  is,  of  sorrow 
and  amendment ;  lest  it  be  said  concerning  him,  as  it  was  con- 
eeming  Judas,  **  The  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with 
me  on  the  table ;"  and  he  that  receiveth  Christ  into  an  impure 
•ool  or  body,  firat  turns  his  most  excellent  nourishment  into 
poison,  and  then  feeds  upon  it. — 282. 

HOLT  DYING.  (1700.) 

Eyxbt  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind 
it  an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  imdiscerned 
as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome  child  to  smile. 
—11. 

Wa  must  carry  up  our  affections  to  the  mansions  prepared 
for  us  above,  where  eternity  is  the  measure,  felicity  is  the  state, 
angels  are  the  company,  the  Lamb  is  the  light,  and  God  is  the 
pcvtion  and  inheritance. — 16. 

Nbitheb  must  we  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when 
he  can  feed  himself,  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget 
his  like ;  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow :  but 
he  is  first  a  man,  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of 
1,  according  to  his  proportion ;  and  when  thsi:b  ia,  «A!L  t\i^ 
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world  of  men  cannot  tell  preciaelj.  Some  are  called  at  ige  il 
fourteen,  some  at  twenty-one,  some  never ;  but  all  men  lili 
enough,  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon  him  dowly  ad 
inBonsibly. — 17. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  yem 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  past  his  tutors,  and  arrived 
at  the  bondage  of  a  caitive  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipliiii^ 
and  is  let  loose  to  passion ;  the  man  by  this  time  hatD  vife 
enough  to  clioose  his  vice,  to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorutlj, 
and  perpetually.  To  despise  his  betters,  to  denj  nothing  to 
his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a  man  be 
must  for  ever  be  asliamed  of:  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  thit 
most  men  sliow  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood ;  thej  eta 
discern  good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving 
all  that  is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  un- 
bridled appetite. — 18. 

We  should  sum  up  our  accounts  at  the  foot  of  every  ptge ; 
I  mean  that  we  call  ourselves  to  scrutiny  every  night  when 
we  compose  ourselves  to  the  little  images  of  death. — HB. 

Dkspaih  nins  against  the  reputation  of  God's  goodness,  and 
the  eilicai'v  of  all  our  old  experience. — G5. 

EvEii  bince  man  tempted  himself  by  his  impatient  desires  of 
knowing,  and  being  as  God,  man  thinks  it  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  to  know  much,  and  therefore  is  hugely  apt  to  esteem 
himself  better  than  his  brethren,  if  he  knows  some  little  imper- 
tinencies,  and  them  imperfectly,  and  that  with  infinite  un- 
certainty. But  God  hath  been  pleased  with  a  rare  art  to 
prevent  the  incuuveniences  apt  to  arise  by  this  passionate 
longing  after  knowledge ;  even  by  giving  to  every  man  a  suffi- 
cient opinion  of  his  own  understanding :  And  who  is  there  in 
the  Avorld  that  thinks  himself  to  be  a  fool,  or  indeed  not  fit  to 
govern  his  i)rother  ?  There  are  but  few  men  but  they  think 
they  are  wise  enough,  and  every  man  believes  his  own  opinion 
the  soundest ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  men  would  burst  them- 
selves with  envy,  or  else  become  irrecoverable  slaves  to  the 
talking  and  disputing  man. — 82. 

If  we  cannot  labour,  yet  let  us  love.  Nothing  can  hinder 
us  from  that  but  our  own  uncharitableness. — 125. 

Be  not  too  confident  of  the  physician,  or  drain  our  hopes  of  re- 
covery from  thefountain  through  so  imperfect  channels,  laying  the 
w  ells  of  God  dry,  and  digging  to  ourselves  broken  eibterns. — 126. 

Some  over-forward  zeals  are  so  earnest  to  profess  their  little 
and  uncertain  articles,  and  glory  so  to  die  in  a  particular  and 
divided  communion,  tliat  in  the  profession  of  their  faith,  they 
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^and  discompoee  their  charity.  Let  it  be  enough  that  we 
I  our  interest  of  heaven,  though  we  do  not  go  about  to 
vpropriate the  mansions  to  our  sect:  for  every  good  man 
vpes  to  be  saved  as  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  as  he  is  a 
atheran,  or  of  another  division. — 138. 
LoBD,  I  renounce  whatsoever  is  against  thy  truth  ;  and  if 
cretly  I  have  or  do  believe  any  false  proposition,  I  do  it  in  the 
mplicity  of  my  heart  and  great  weakness ;  and  if  I  could  dis- 
iver  it,  would  dash  it  in  pieces  by  a  solemn  disclaiming  it : 
or  thou  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. — 143. 
DmiouLTT  is  essential  to  virtue,  and  without  choice  there 
m  be  no  reward.  It  is  in  piety  as  in  fame  and  reputation ; 
» tecures  a  good  name  but  loosely,  that  trusts  his  fame  and 
debrity  only  to  his  ashes ;  and  it  is  more  a  civility  than  the 
Me  of  a  firm  reputation,  that  men  speak  honour  of  their  de- 
irted  relatives ;  but  if  their  life  be  virtuous,  it  forces  honour 
om  contempt,  and  snatches  it  from  the  hand  of  envy,  and  it 
lines  through  the  crevices  of  detraction,  and  as  it  anointed 
16  head  of  the  living,  so  it  embalms  the  body  of  the  dead. — 148. 
All  our  oblations  have  their  value,  not  by  the  price,  but  by 
18  affection ;  let  our  alms  be  offered  humbly  as  a  creditor 
lya  his  debts,  not  magnifically  as  a  prince  gives  a  donative : 
-&touin.— 179. 

Gh)D,  who  hath  made  no  new  covenant  with  dying  persons 
itinct  from  the  covenant  of  the  living,  hath  also  appointed 
»  distinct  sacraments  for  them,  no  other  manner  of  usages 
it  such  as  are  common  to  all  the  spiritual  necessities  of  living 
id  healthful  persons. — 185. 

The  confidence  of  children  and  young  fellows  hath  no  other 
aeon  but  that  they  understand  not  their  danger  and  their 
Uies.— 231. 

It  may  be  we  call  every  little  sigh  or  the  keeping  a  fish-day 
e  duty  of  repentance,  or  have  entertained  false  principles  in 
B  estmiate  and  measures  of  virtues ;  and,  contrary  to  that 
sward  in  the  gospel,  we  write  down  fourscore  when  we  should 
t  down  but  fifty.  It  is  better  to  trust  the  goodness  and 
Btiee  of  God  with  our  accounts,  than  to  offer  him  large 
lis.— 232. 

Now  the  main  points  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  are  done, 
id  that  which  remains  is,  that  the  minister  pray  over  him, 
id  remind  him  to  do  good  actions  as  he  is  capable ;  to  call 
Km  Gkni  for  pardon,  to  put  his  whole  trust  in  him,  to  resign 
mself  to  God's  disposing,  to  be  patient  and  even,  to  renounce 
eij  ill  wordy  or  thought,  or  undecent  action,  which  the  vio- 


leoce  of  liii  in«4m^99  may  csmbg  in  him,  to  beg  of  €krf  to  ijif 
him  bin  Hoi  J  Spirit  to  u^iide  him  in  his  Agony,  and  fns  Wi 
ADgek  to  enird  him  in  his  pusiBar^,  What«oevf?r  ia  besii  !r^  tin 
coQomM  &e  atandt^rB-bj :  that  thej  do  all  in  their  mintfM 
diligently  and  temperately ;  that  they  jojn  with  tnueh  dudlf. 
and  deTotioa  in  l^a  prayer  of  the  minister ;  that  tliey  mafct  wr 
out*eriee  or  exclamationa  in  the  depaHure  of  the  Aonl ;  ml 
that  they  make  no  judgment  concemmg  the  dying  penicin,  bt 
his  dying  quietly  or  violently,  with  C0Bifi»^  or  without,  wd 
irreat  feart  or  a  cheerful  eonacieiice^  witii  sense  or  witkmt, 
like  a  Umb  or  Mke  a  lion,  with  eonTulaianB  or  aemhlanc^K  d 
peat  pain,  or  like  an  expiring  and  a  spent  oandle  :  for  thm 
happen  to  all  men  without  rule,  without  any  known  reason^ 
but  according  aa  Gknl  pleaBea  to  diapence  the  grai'^  or  the 
punithment^  for  reasons  only  known  to  himaelf.  Let  us  h^ 
our  hands  upon  our  mouthy  and  adore  the  mTsrterit^  of  iU 
divine  wisdom  and  providence,  and  pray  to  God  to  gire  the 
dying  man  reat  And  panlon,  and  to  ourselvei  grace  to  lire  wcM, 
aod  the  bleBaing  of  a  holy  and  a  happy  death. — 2SH, 

FxESONS  of  an  or diuarr  life  Bhould  neither  be  praised  pnV- 
lickly,  nor  reproached  m  pmate:  for  it  ia  an  o£ica  a&i 
charge  of  humanity  to  Kpeak  no  evil  of  tha  d«ad ;  bol  tkM 
neither  should  our  chanty  to  them  teaeh  us  to  tell  a  ]^  m 
make  a  great  flame  from  a  heap  of  rushes  aod  mnahMHb 
and  make  orations  crammed  with  the  narrative  of  lil^  ak 
eervancesT  and  aets  of  civil,  and  necesaary  and  eternal  idigJML 
.  ,  ,  However  it  be  it  ia  certain  they  are  not  dead ;  ui 
though  we  no  more  see  the  aoula  of  our  dead  fnenda  Ihas  w§ 
did  when  they  were  alive,  yet  we  have  reason  to  beUeni  Anb 
to  know  more  thinga  and  better. — ^255. 

MILTON. 

He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  ^r^ 
that  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  aofl,  siid  nil 
imagmation  shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mrrtw  of  a 
superstitious  agp;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  aecoaivlBlkg 
knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and  smother  his  gBoioa. 
.  .  .  Milton  had  that  universality  which  maiks  the  hjgjhwt 
order  of  intellect.  Though  accustomed  almoat  from  iniaef  ts 
drink  at  the  fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had  mtUoff  U 
the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  diadaia  all  ousr 
drau^ts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in  genius,  on  vhatercr 
soil  or  in  whatever  age  it  burst  forth  and  poured  out  ite,  Itib 
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.  «  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  uniyerBal  presence. 
nda  were  eyerywnere  his  kindred  ....  Poetry,  far 
trisff  society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  re- 
and  exaltation.    It  lifls  the  mind  above  ordinary  life, 

respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  con- 
8  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble  ....  He 
)]6e8are  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of  life ;  for  he  knew 
«nce  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute 
into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  power  and 
int  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his  writings  that 
MDsibility  and  exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling  which 
>  much  of  modem  poetry  effeminating. — Cbjjstsisq 

ike  FoeHcal  Genius  of  Milton. 

PABADISE  LOST. 

s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

B  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 

18,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Tenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

b,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

^herd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 

iginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

of  chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill 

bee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 

;he  oracle  of  Ood ;  I  thence 

ly  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 

1  no  Qiiddle  flight  intends  to  soar 

e  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 

lattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

fly  thou,  O  !  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 

I  temples  the  upright  heart  ana  pure, 

me,  for  thou  know'st ;  thou  from  the  first 

sent,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

»  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 

'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark, 

;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 

he  bighth  of  this  great  argiunent 

lert  eternal  Providence, 

fy  the  ways  of  Gtod  to  men. — Book  I. 

;,  offispring  of  heaven,  first-bonii 
'  co-eten^  beam ! 
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May  I  express  tbee  unblamed  P  since  Gh>d  is  light » 

And  never  but  in  unapproacbed  li^bt 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  tben  m  thee, 

Bris^bt  effluence  of  brigbt  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  Btream, 

AVbose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  Qt)d,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep» 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

.     .     .  Thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 

Eevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suftusion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt, 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 

Tliee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath 

That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometime  forget 

Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Ma^onides, 

And  Tiresias,  and  Phineas,  prophets  old : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  pight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  ofl",  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light. 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thenco 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  1  may  see  and  tell 
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B^tittiigs  inrisible  to  mortal  sight. — Book  III. 

L  I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Ptident  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  &11. 

wh  I  created  ail  the  ethereal  powers 

mai  spirits,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  who  fail'd, 

rredr  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

ttiol  me,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

^  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  or  love, 

iFhere  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 

fot  what  they  would  ?    "What  praise  could  they  receive, 

miat  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid, 

Whesk  will  and  reason  (reason  also  is  choice) 

TaelesB  and  vain,  of  fr^dom  both  despoil'd, 

iade  passive  both,  had  served  necessitv, 

fot  me  ?    They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd, 

io  were  createii,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

iMir  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  &te, 

Lt  if  predestination  over-ruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree, 

>r  Ugh  foreknowledge :  they  themselves  decreed 

ieir  own  revolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew, 

foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 

KThich  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. — id. 

When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  heaven, 

(halt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

lie  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim 

!hy  dread  tribunal :  forthwith  from  all  winds 

!he  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

H  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

ihall  hasten ;  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

.     .  Meanwhile 

%e  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
lew  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell.     .     .     . 
9*0  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
lie  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout, 
ioad  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
L8  from  blest  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
Vith  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  flll'd 
lie  eternal  regions :  lowly  reverent 
*owards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 
ITith  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
lieir  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold ; 
mmortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
n  Paradise,  faet  by  the  tree  of  life, 
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Beean  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 

To  neaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

Bolls  o*er  Elvsian  flowers  her  amber  stream ; 

With  these  tnat  never  fade  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath*d  with  beams; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smOed. 

Then,  cronvu'd  again,  their  golden  harps  the^  took, 

Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  bv  their  side 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high : 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 

Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung,  Omnipotent, 

Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

Eternal  King ;  thee.  Author  of  all  being, 

Pountain  of  Light,  thyself  invisible 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt'st 

Throned  inacessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 

The  full  blaze  of  tliy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 

Drawn  round  thee  like  a  radiant  shrino. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 

Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 

Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 

Thee,  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 

Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Eatlier  shines, 

AVTiom  else  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 

Impress'd  the  efl'ulgence  of  his  glory  abides, 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests    .     .     .     « 

Thus  they  in  heaven  above  the  starry  sphere, 

Tlieir  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. — id. 

Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  hoAven  and  earth : 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Besigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. — id. 
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Ud)    ....    wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 

BMUQt  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 

il  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 

I  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 

sir  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 

rt  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 

iw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 

» world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 

ifusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 

od  ruled. 

A  grateful  mind 
owii^;  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
lebted  and  discharged — Book  IY. 

)  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
sathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
» trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
it  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
1  on  the  eternal  spring. — id. 

0  of  fiir  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
1-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 
naked  majesty,  seem*d  lords  of  all : 

1  worthy  seem'd  ;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
>  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
ith,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure 
vere,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed), 
lence  true  authority  in  men  ;  though  both 
t  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seem'd  ; 

*  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed ; 
r  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 

•  •#•••# 

I  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
solute  rme  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
and  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
kfltering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 
),  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
r  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
ihevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved, 
the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
!nection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
d  by  her  yielded,  by  him  b^t  received, 
sided  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
id  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay, 
or  those  mjsteriouB  parte  were  then  conceal'd  *, 
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Then  was  not  guilty  shame :  dishonest  shame 

Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable, 

SSin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 

And  banish'd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  lue, 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence! 

;Sio  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 

Uf  Grod  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass'd,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. — id. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 

1  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 

Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoA'ed, 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven ;  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  Avatery  gleam  appear'd. 

Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleased  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love  :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  tUl  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me :  What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  scest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  tliee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  me. 

And  1  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  tiienee  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.     What  could  I  do 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed,  and  tall, 

Under  a  plantane,  yet  methought  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  watery  ima^e ;  b«uck  I  tum'd ; 
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%iOQ  foUowine;  cry'dst  aloud,  Eetum,  fair  Eve  ; 

VImnii  fly'st  t£ouP  Whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him  thou  art, 

Xii  fledi,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being  1  lent 

Xit  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

kibsfauitial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Sieooeforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 

^Kt  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim, 

kSj  other  half.     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

leued  mine :  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

Qaw  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace, 

^d  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. — id, 

Scfw  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 

Sileiiee  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 

Tbej  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 

Were  alunk ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 

3lie  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 

Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 

Fhe  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 

Basing  in  clouded  majesty  at  length, 

Aipparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 

Ana  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. — id. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 

411  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  nsing  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 

GHistering  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 

After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 

Of  mtefiil  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 

W'tSi  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 

And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  ; 

But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  nor  rising  sun 

On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower. 

Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 

With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 

Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  F  for  whom 

This  dorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  i 

To  whom  or  general  ancestor  replied : 
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Daughter  of  GU)d  and  man,  accomplia'd  Eve, 

These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 

By  morrow  evening,  and  firom  land  to  land 

In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unhom, 

Ministering  light  ])repared,  they  set  and  rise ; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  hy  night  regain 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 

In  nature  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 

Of  various  infiuence  foment  and  warm  ; 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 

Perlection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 

Shine  not  in  vain.    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

Tliat  heaven  would  want  spectators,  Gtod  want  praise : 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.: 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  liis  works  behoid 

Both  day  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 

Of  echoing  hiU  or  thicket  have  we  have  heard 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Bole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator !  oft  in  bands 

Wliile  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 

"With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  tlioughts  to  heaven. 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 

On  to  their  blissful  bower  :  it  was  a  place 

Chosen  by  the  Sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 

All  things  to  man's  delightful  use  ;  the  roof 

Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 

Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 

Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 

Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  fiower, 

Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 

Eear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic  ;  under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd'than  \s-ith  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creatvxEe^  h^te^ 
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east,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
AB  their  awe  of  man.    In  shadier  bower 
icred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd, 
Sjlvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph 
lUnuB  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess, 
owers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
ed  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

t  their  shadj  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 

im'd,  and  under  open  sk^  adored 

fd  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 

they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 

irry  pole :  '  Thou  also  madest  the  night, 

omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day, 

we,  in  our  appointed  work  employed, 

niahed,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 

atual  love,  me  crown  of  all  our  bliss, 

'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 

too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 

3r8,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 

m  hast  promised  from  mb  two  a  race 

die  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

odness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 

len  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.* — id. 

redded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 

nan  offspring,  sole  propriety 

idise,  or  all  things  common  else. 

by  thee, 
)d  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
ns  dear  and  all  the  charities 
ler,  son  and  brother,  first  were  known. — id. 
lom,  her  rosv  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
ong,  BOw*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
Adam  waked,  so  customed ;  for  his  sleep 
ry-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
mperate  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 
res  and  fuining  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
r  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin-song 
Is  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
nder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
resses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek, 
>ueh  un<^uiet  rest :  he,  on  his  side 
g  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
>ver  her  enamour'd^  and  beheld 
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Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  adeep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  grace  ;  then  with  YOice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrua  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  '  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  deliefat ! 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  an^  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 
Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : 
'  O !  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  returned ;  for  I  this  night 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  pass'd)  have  dream'd, 
If  dream 'd,  not,  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee. 
Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  wliich  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  Methought 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice  ;  I  thought  it  thine ;  it  said, 
Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night  warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song ;  now  reigns 
Full-orb*d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleaiHng  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things. 

.     .     .  Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 

The  earth  outstretch 'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various :  wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation ;  suddenly 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  1  methought  sunk  down, 

And  fell  asleep ;  but,  0  !  how  glad  1  waked 

To  find  this  but  a  dream.*     Thus  Eve  her  night 

Related,  and  thus  Adam  answer'd  sad : 

Best  image  of  myself,  and  dearer  half. 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 

Aft'ects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 

This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear 
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I  e?il  whence  P  in  thee  can  harbour  none, 
■ted  pnie.    Bat  know,  that  in  the  soul 
I  manj  leaser  fiiculties,  that  serve 
mom  as  chief :  amonp;  these,  fancy  next 
r  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
lieh  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
>  forma  ima^ations,  aery  shapes, 
ddi  reason  joining,  or  disjoining,  frames 
what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
r  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
D  her  private  cell.    When  nature  rests, 
in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
imitate  her ;  but  misjoiniug  shapes. 
Id  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams ; 
matdiing  words  or  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
lie  tach  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 
our  last  evening's  talk  in  this  thy  dream, 
t  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  sad. 
1  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
7  ecfme  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
spot  or  blame  behind ;  which  gives  me  hope 
it  what  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
iking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 
not  dishearten'd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks 
it  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 
in  when  fedr  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world ; 
d  let  ns  to  our  fresh  employments  rise 
tong  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 
It  open  now  their  choicest  bosom'd  smells, 
lerred  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 
cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd ; 
k  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  tall 
mt  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
o  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
di  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
H*d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
d  piooa  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  ofiended. 
ail  was  cleared,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
t  first  from  under  shady  arborous  roof 
m  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who,  scarce  up-risen, 
.th  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean-brim, 
it  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
loovering  in  wide  Undacape  all  the  east 

cca 
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Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plaina^ 

Lowly  they  howed  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 

In  various  style  ;  for  neither  various  style 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 

Unmeditated ;  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous 

More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetnesss ;  and  they  thus  began : 

'  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 

Almighty !    Thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then. 

Unspeakable !  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine. 

Si)eak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

AVith  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fidl^st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun !  now  fly'st, 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies  ; 

And  ye,  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  calPd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

Prom  hill  or  streaming  kke,  du^k^  ot  ^wly. 
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Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

la  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise  ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  'wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Bimng  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

Hia  praise,  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Toontains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

Helodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  Toices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds. 

That  ainging  up  to  heaven  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  ^our  wings  and  in  vour  notes  his  praise. 

Te  that  m  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

Ihe  earth,  and  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. 

Witneaa  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill  or  vaUey,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  Tocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail !  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  concealed, 

Diqpeiae  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

80  pray'd  thy  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 

Firm  peace  recover'd  soon,  and  wonted  calm. — Book  V. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 

Hia  godlike  raest,  walks  forth,  without  more  train 

Aooompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 

Perfectoons ;  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 

On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold. 

Daisies  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. — id. 

'  O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

If  not  £praved  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all, 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  sabstance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure. 

As  nesrer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd  ; 

Till  bod^  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportion^  to  each  kind,  so  from  the  root 

Bpnngs  yghter  ^0  green  Btalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
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More  aery,  last  the  bright  conBiimmate  floweo^ 
Spirits  odxSrous  breathes. — id. 

Son  of  heaTen  and  earth, 
Attend :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  Gh>d ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself^ 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. — id. 
ShaJt  thou  give  law  to  Gtod  ?  shalt  thou  dispute 
With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  hearen 
Such  as  he  pleased,  and  circumscribed  their  being? — id. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued, 
Through  heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way,  till  mom, 
Waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
UnbauT'd  the  gates  of  life.— Book  VL 

Heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss. 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. — id. 

Knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needa  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain : 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. — Book  VII. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.*' 
So  spake  the  Almighty. — id. 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  said  Gk)d ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep. — id. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear. 

—Book  YSL 
So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse ;  which  Eve 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 
With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat. 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Eose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  nowers. 
To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touch  d  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladher  grew. 
Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
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[>f  wliat  WM  hirii ;  ineh  pleasure  she  resenred, 
kdmia  relaling,  she  eole  aaditress ; 
Her  kiiBband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Befiore  the  angel,  asd  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Orttteful  digreesioiM  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  OQinju^al  caresses :  from  his  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her.    O  !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  aad  mutuid  honour  join*d  P 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended ;  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 
And  6om  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  ejrea,  te  wish  her  still  in  sight. — id. 
*  To  aak  or  search,  I  blame  thee  not ;  for  heaven 
la  aa  tiie  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  woi^s. 

•  •••••• 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 
Leave  them  to  Gt)d  above ;  him  serve  and  fear. 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fidr  Eve ;  heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clearM  of  doubt,  replied : 

'  How  folly  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 

Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene  ! 

And  fireed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 

The  easiest  way ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 

To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 

God  hath  bid  dwell  fcur  off  all  anxious  cares, 

And  not  molest  us ;  unless  we  ourselves 

Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions  vain. 

Bat  ^)t  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 

Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 

Tin  wam'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn. 

That  Bot  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom :  what  is  more,  is  fame. 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence : 

And  renders  ua^  in  things  that  most  concern,  .  -^ 
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Unpractis'd,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 
Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 
Useful ;  whence,  haply,  mention  maj  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask, 
Bv  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour  deign'd. 
Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance ;  now,  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard ; 
And  day  is  not  yet  spent ;  till  then  thou  seest 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise : 
Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate ; 
Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply : 
For,  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven ; 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.' 
To  whom  thus  Raphael  answered,  heavenly  meek : 
*  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  inclo<juent ;  for  Ood  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour*d. 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fair : 
Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee ;  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms ; 
Nor  less  think  we  in  heaven  of  thee  on  earth 
Than  of  our  fellow-servant,  and  inquire 
GUdly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man : 
For  God,  we  see,  hath  honoured  tiiee,  and  set 
On  man  his  equal  love :  say  therefore  on. 

•  •••••  «' 

So  spake  the  godlike  power,  and  thus  our  sire : 

'  For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 

Is  hard  ;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew  f 

Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 

Induced  me.    As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid. 

In  hahnj  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 

Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned. 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky ;  till  raised 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
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^^  thitherward  eDdcavouriop:,  and  upright 
jJ^od  on  mj  feet :  about  me  round  1  saw 
'^tlJ,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
j^lld  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;  by  these 
.y^toree  that  liv'd  and  moved,  and  walk'd  or  flew ; 
^rds  on  their  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled ; 
^ith  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  overflowed. 
^jaelf  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Blirrey'd,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran, 
^iih  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led : 
Bat  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake  ; 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Wbmte'er  I  saw.    "  Thou  sun,"  said  I,  "  fair  light, 
Ajid  tbou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hilia  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  re  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  I  came  thus,  how  here  ? 
Nat  of  myself;  by  some  great  maker  then. 
In  soodneas  and  m  power  pre-eminent : 
Teume  how  I  may  Know  him,  how  adore. 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 
While  thus  I  call'd,  ana  stray 'd  I  know  not  whither 
Rom  where  I  first  drew  air  and  first  beheld 
This  luippy  light ;  when  answer  none  retum*d, 
On  e  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
PteaiTe  I  sat  me  down :  there  gentle  sleep 
¥int  fonnd  mo,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
Mj  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
InaoiBible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve  : 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream. 
Whose  inward  apparition  greatly  moved 
M7  fiuicy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being. 
And  liTCNi :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine. 
And  said,    .    .    . 

^  Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  fliee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live, 
Or  live  in  sea  or  air ;  ^ast,  fish,  and  fowl. 
In  sign  whereof,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Affcer  their  kindls ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
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With  low  subjection ;  understand  the  same 

Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence, 

Kot  hither  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air." 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  t\i'o,  these  cowering  low 

With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing. 

I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 

Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 

My  sudden  apprehension :  but  in  these 

I  found  not  what  metbought  I  wanted  still : 

And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed : 

'*  O  !  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these. 

Above  mankind,  or  aught  thau  mankind  higher, 

Surpassest  far  my  naming ;  how  may  I 

Adore  thee.  Author  of  tlus  universe. 

And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well-being 

So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 

Thou  hast  provided  all  things :  but  with  me 

I  see  not  who  partakes.    In  solitude 

AVTiat  happiness  ?  who  can  enjoy  alone. 

Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ?" 

Thus  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  \'i8ion  bright, 

As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied : 

"  What  cairst  thou  solitude  ?    Is  not  the  earth 

With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 

Keplenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 

To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?     Know'at  thou  not 

Their  language  and  their  ways  ?    They  also  know. 

And  reason  not  contemptibly  :  with  these 

Yind  pastime,  and  bear  rule  ;  thy  realm  is  large." 

80  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 

So  ordering :  I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied : 

**  Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  power, 

My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 

And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 

Among  unequals  what  society 

Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 

Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 

Given  and  received  :  but,  in  disparity 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 

Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  ^rove 
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out  alike :  of  fellowsliip  I  speak, 
i  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
atfonal  delight :  wherein  the  brute 
lot  be  human  consort :  they  rejoice 
with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness ; 
ij  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined : 
I  lesB  can  burd  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl 
dl  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape ; 
18  tiien  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all." 
reto  the  Almighty  answer'd,  not  displeased : 
Joe  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see, 
to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
IJ  associates,  Adam !  and  wilt  taste 
lemaure,  though  in  pleasiire,  solitary. 
b  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
q>pines8,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone 
L  aU  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
id  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 
have  I  then  with  which  to  hold  converse, 
with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 
e  inferior,  infinite  descents 
wtii  what  other  creatures  are  IX)  thee  ?" 
eaaed ;  I  lowly  answer'd :  "  To  attain 
leigbt  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
Oman  thoughts  come  short.  Supreme  of  things ! 
in  thjself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
•  deficience  found :  not  so  is  man, 
n  degree ;  the  cause  of  his  desire 
mversation  with  his  like  to  help, 
>]aoe  his  defects.    No  need  that  thou 
ld*st  propafi^ate,  already  infinite ; 
through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 
nan  by  number  is  to  manifest 
angle  imperfection,  and  beget 
of  his  line,  his  image  multiplied, 
lity  defective ;  which  requires 
tml  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
.  in  thy  secresy,  although  alone, 
with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
1  communication ;  yet  so  pleased 
t  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
nion  or  communion,  deified : 
conversing,  cannot  these  erect 
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From  prone ;  nor  in  their  ways  complaceDee  find." 

Thus  1  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used  ^ 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found ;  which  gain*d 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine : 

"  Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleased ; 

And  find  thee  knovring,  not  of  beasts  alone. 

Which  thou  hast  rightly  named,  but  of  thyadf ; 

Expressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  &e^ 

'Mj  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute ; 

W  hose  fellowship  therefore,  unmeet  for  thee. 

Good  reason  was,  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike; 

And  be  so  minded  still :  I,  ere  thou  spak'st. 

Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 

Intended  thee ;  for  trial  only  brought, 

To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured. 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire." 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more ;  for  now 

Mv  earthlv  by  his  heavenly  overpowered, 

W'hich  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the  height 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime. 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense. 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair 

Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  call'd 

By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  closed  mine  eyes. 

Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 

Of  fancy,  mj  internal  sight ;  by  which. 

Abstract  as  m  a  trance,  methought  I  saw, 

Though  sleeping  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood  : 

Who  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 

Prom  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh :  wide  was  the  wound, 

But  suddenly  with  fiesh  iill'd  up  and  heal*d : 

The  rib  he  form'd  and  fash  on'd  with  his  hands ; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  ireature  grew, 

Man-like,  but  diflerent  sex ;  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemed  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in  her  contain'd 

And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused 

Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before. 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired, 
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and  amorous  delight, 
ad  left  me  dark ;  I  waked 
•  ever  to  deplore 
sr  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
I,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
li  or  heaven  could  bestow 
t)le ;  on  she  came, 
dy  Maker,  though  unseen, 
)  voice ;  nor  uninform'd 
J  and  marriage  rites : 
er  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
lignity  and  love, 
not  forbear  aloud : 
aade  amends ;  thou  hast  fuMl'd 
>r,  bounteous  and  benign, 
9  fair!  but  fairest  this 
lor  enviest.    I  now  see 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
an  is  her  name :  of  man 
Ls  cause  he  shall  forego 
r,  and  to  his  wife  adhere ; 
one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul." 
s ;  and  though  divinely  brought, 
1  virgin  modesty, 
le  conscience  of  her  worth, 
»o*d,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
obtrusive,  but  retired,] 
e :  or,  to  say  all, 
ou^h  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
D,  that,  seeing  me,  she  tum'd : 
le  what  was  honour  knew, 
ous  majesty  approved 
n.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  like  the  mom ;  all  heaven, 
dilations,  on  that  hour 
st  influence  ;  the  earth 
nilation,  and  each  hill ; 
;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
be  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
odours  f^m  the  spicy  shrub, 
e  amorous  bird  of  night 
I  bid  haste  the  evening-star 
>  hght  the  bridal  lamp. 
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Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  mj  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  I  enjoj ;  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As,  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire ;  these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  fiowerSy 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  touch ;  liere  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmoved :  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  nature  failed  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 
Or,  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow*d 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  the  inferior,  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel : 
In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  given 
O'er  other  creatures :  yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded ;  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 
Authority  and  Keason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally  ;  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  miud,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.' 
To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow  : 
'  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine ;  and  be  not  difiident 
Of  wisdom ;  she  deserts  thee  not  if  thou 
^DismisB  not  her,  when  most  tboM  need'^t  her  ni^h. 
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Dg  OTermuch  to  things 

at,  aa  thou  thyself  perceivest. 

Imirefit  thou,  what  transports  thee  so  ? 

^  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 

ng,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love ; 

Jection :  weigh  with  her  thyself ; 

ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
teem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 
ed ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st 
le  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
ties  yield  all  her  shows : 
»ni  for  thy  delight  the  more, 
at  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
'ho  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise, 
snse  of  touch,  whereby  mankind 
mI,  seem  such  dear  delight 
)ther ;  think  the  same  vouchsafed 
d  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 
de  common  and  divulged,  if  aught 
)y*d  were  worthy  to  subdue 
man,  or  passion  in  him  move, 
r  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
luman,  rational,  love  still ; 
ou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 
le  love  consists  not :  love  refines 
»,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  seat 
and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
>  heavenly  love  thou  mav'st  ascend, 

carnal  pleasure ;  for  which  cause, 
beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found.' 
us,  half  abashed,  Adam  replied : 
r  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
on  common  to  all  kinds 
;her  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
ysteriouB  reverence  I  deem), 
ights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
and  decencies  that  daily  flow 
r  words  and  actions  mix'd  with  love 
sompliance,  which  declare  unfeign'd 
nd,  or  in  U8  both  one  soul ; 
•  behold  in  wedded  pair 
ul  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 
ibject  not :  I  to  thee  disclose 
d  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foil'd, 
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Who  meet  with  yariouB  objectB,  from  the  i 

Variously  representing ;  yet,  still  free, 

Approve  the  beet,  and  foUow  what  I  approve. 

To  love,  thou  blamest  me  not ;  for  love,  thou  say'at, 

Leads  up  to  heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide ; 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 

Express  they  ?  by  looks  only  P  or  do  they  mix 

Irradiance,  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 

Answer'd :  '  Let  it  suffice  thee  that  tbon  know'it 

Us  happy,  and  without  love  no  happiness. 

AVhatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjo^'st 

(And  pure  thou  wert  created),  we  enjoy 

In  eminence;  and  obstacle  find  none 

Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ; 

[Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 

Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 

Desiring ;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need. 

As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 

But  I  con  now  no  more  ;  the  parting  sun 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 

Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 

Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  but,  first  of  all. 

Him,  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 

His  great  command :  take  heed  lest  passion  sway 

Tliy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 

"Would  not  admit ! ' — ia, 

Tlie  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 

Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 

•Twixt  day  and  night. — Book  IX. 

XV^hat  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?  who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;  obnoxious,  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.     Kevenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils. — id. 
Now,  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on* the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe, 
From  the  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 
To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 
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^V^ith  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

^Od  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 

^C  creatures  wanting  voice. — id. 

^  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

-^  wonuuiy  thmn  to  study  hoiuehold  good, 

^Bd  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

!^et  not  BO  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 

^ftboor,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

^efreslunent,  whether  food  or  talk,  between, 

^ood  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  from  reason  flon^, 

^o  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food ; 

I«OTe,  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

Por  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight, 

Ha  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  join*d. — id. 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. — 4d, 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
Thmt  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 
The  tnfe  when  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Sbfeat  and  seemliest  hj  her  husband  stays, 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. — id. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul ;  supposed 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
A^ttinst  temptation. — id, 
ly  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 

Aooess  in  every  virtue ;  in  thy  sight 

More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were. 

Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on, 

Sbftme  to  be  overcome,  or  over^reach'd. 

Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 

Why  should'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel 

When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 

With  me,  beet  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  P — id. 

O !  woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  Gh>d  ordained  them ;  his  creating  hand 

Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 

Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man, 

Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 

Secure  from  outward  force ;  within  himself 

The  danger  lies,  vet  lies  within  his  power : 

Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  *  '       A 
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Not  then  mistruBt,  but  tender  love,  enjoina 

That  I  Bhould  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me.    .    .  > 

Seek  not  temptation.     .    .     . 

.     .    .    trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would*Bt  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 

First  th^  obedience ;  the  other  who  can  Imow, 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think  trial  unsought  may  find 

Vs  both  securer  than  thus  wam'd  thou  seem'st. 

Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more ; 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue ;  summon  all ! 

For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  thine. — id. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 

Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  groves.     •     .     . 

•  •••••• 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 

Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Otl  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Kepeated .  slie  to  him  as  oft  engaged 

To  be  retum'd  by  noon  amid  the  bower. 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 

Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. — id. 

As  one  who  lone  in  populous  city  pent. 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 

1 1'  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fair  virgin  pass. 

What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleaKes  more ; 

She  most,  and  in  her  looks  seems  all  delight. — id. 

(Adam)     Of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 

Heroic  built, — id. 

Fairest  reeeniblance  of  thy  Maker  fair.     (Eve.)— ii/. 

Adam  the  while 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown ; 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts^  and  new 
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I  in  her  return,  bo  long  delay'd : 
M  <rfl  hie  heart,  divine  of  sometning  ill, 
3ttgaTe  him ;  he  the  faltering  measure  felt ; 
lid  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 
Ik^  mom  when  first  they  parted :  by  the  tree 
t  knowledge  he  must  pass ;  there  he  her  met, 
>^ioe  firom  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand 
.  lK>ugh  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled 
%w  gftther'd,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffused. 
^  him  she  hasted ;  in  her  face  excuse 
ime  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
^hidb,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  address'd : 
Saat  thou  not  wonder'd,  Adam,  at  my  stay  f 
lee  I  have  miss'd,  and  thought  it  long,  deprived 
ij  presence ;  acony  of  love  till  now 
oi  felt,  nor  shafi  be  twice ;  for  never  more 
ieen  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought, 
le  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.     .     .     .' 
me  Ere  with  countenance  blithe  her  story  told ; 
it  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 
1  the  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
le  fiital  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
ftonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
m  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxM ; 
tnn  hia  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Bve 
jwn  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed ; 
leechleas  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
Tst  to  himself  he  inwanl  silence  broke : 
> !  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
f  ell  Gk>d'8  works,  creature  in  whom  excell'd 
luitever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
oljy  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
ow  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
efeoed,  deflowr'd,  and  now  to  death  devote ; 
ttber,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
lie  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
tie  sacred  fruit  forbidden !     Some  cursed  fraud 
f  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown, 
nd  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd ;  for  with  thee 
eitain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
jofw  can  1  live  without  thee !  how  forego 
hy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, 
0  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn ! 
honld  wd  create  another  Eve,  and  I 

i>n2 
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Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  tbee 
Would  never  from  my  heart :  no,  no !  I  fisel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  flesh  of  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thj  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe.-— »^ 
Soon  as  the  force  of  tnat  fidlacious  firuit. 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  h^  ptav'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaled ;  and  grosser  sleep. 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumber'd,  now  had  left  them ;  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest ;  and,  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd !  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadow'd  them  from  knowing  ill,  was  gone ; 
Just  confidence,  and  native  right^usness. 
And  honour,  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame ;  he  cover'd,  but  his  robe 
Uncover*d  more.     So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot  lap 
Of  Philistcan  Delilah,  and  waked 
Shorn  of  his  strength ;  they  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue  :  silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat,  as  stricken  mute : 
TiU  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abash*d. 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrain'd  : 
•  ••••• 

' .     .     .     .     How  shall  I  behold  the  face 

Henceforth  of  God  or  angel,  erst  with  joy 

And  rapture  so  oft  beheld  ?     Those  heavenly  shapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blasie 

Insufferably  bright.     O  !  might  1  here 

In  solitude  live  savage ;  in  some  glade 

Obscured,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 

And  brown  as  evening :  cover  me,  ye  pines ! 

Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 

Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more !' — id. 

So  counseird  he,  and  both  together  went 

1  nto  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 

But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
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Il9  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughten  grow 
j^koot  the  inother>tree,  a  pUlar'd  shade 
^^  orei^arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between : 
^WDoft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  beat, 
Hellen  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
^  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade. — id. 
'^  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to  approve 
|lie  iUtii  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek 
kaA  proQ^  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail. — id. 

What  can  *scape  the  eye 
>f  Ood  all-seeing,  or  deceiye  his  heart 
lauuadentF — ^Book  X. 

For  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
ftf  beaata,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
LRHjing,  cover'd  firom  his  Father's  sight. — id. 
le  endra,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
(ong  halleluiah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Sivoog^  multitude  that  sung :  Just  are  thy  ways, 
luKfatMUB  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 
Mho  can  extenuate  thee  P — id. 

Inexplicable 
Hit  justice  seems ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  too  late 
t  tnus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refused 
[hoae  terms,  whatever,  when  tbey  were  proposed : 
Hum  didst  accept  them ;  wilt  thou  enjov  the  good, 
nien  cavil  the  conditions  ?    And  though  God 
Ibde  tiiee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  tiiy  son 
Profe  disobedient,  and  reproved,  retort, 
*  Wherefore  did'st  thou  beget  me  ?    I  sought  it  not :  *' 
Wonld'st  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  l£ee 
rhat  proud  excuse  P    .    .    . 
Qoi  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
1\>  serve  him ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace ; 
Thj  punishment  then  justly  is  at  his  will. 
.     .     .  Him  after  all  disputes. 

Forced  I  absolve :  all  my  evasions  vain. 
And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still 
But  to  my  own  conviction  :  first  and  last 
On  me,  me  only,  as  the  soim^e  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due ; 
80  mu[ht  the  wrath ! — id. 
He  adUed  not,  and  horn  her  him'd ;  but  Eve, 
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Xot  80  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing. 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble  ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 
W\#  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint : 

*  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  witness  heaven 
AVhat  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  ofl'ended, 
Unhappilv  deceived !     Thy  suppliant, 

I  beg,  ancL  clasp  thy  knees  :  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee, 
W  hither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace ;    .    .    .* 
She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight, 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  :  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress  ; ' 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeased,  his  aid  : 
As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  ne  lost. 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon : 

*  Unwary,  and  too  desirous,  as  before. 

So  now  of  what  thou  know'st  not,  who  desirest 

The  punishment  all  on  th vself ;  alas ! 

Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  a\)le  to  sustain 

His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feel'st  as  yet  least  part, 

And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.     If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 

Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited  ; 

Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven. 

To  me  committed,  and  by  me  exposed. 

But  rise ;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

Each  other,  blamed  enough  elsewhere ;  but  strive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe. 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 

Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 

Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  be^-,  N^ith  tears 
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Vatorinp:  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
-.JpHUentinf];,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
>^^  Borrow  unfeign'd  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
jJ^Ambtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
r'   {^!p^  iuB  displeasure ;  in  whose  look  serene, 
vTW  angry  most  he  seemed  and  most  severe, 
jyW  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? ' — id, 
^^08  tibej  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood, 
^Hjing ;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 
j^erenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 
^Dbe  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
^tegenerate  grow  instead ;  that  sighs  now  breath'd 
^Tnntterable  ;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  winged  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 
mian  loudest  oratory. — Book  II. 

*  Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
lb  Bupplication ;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute  ; 
Unskufnl  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him  ;  me,  his  advocate 
And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me, 
Qooa  or  not  good,  ingraft ;  my  merit  those 
ffliall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 

.     .     .  Let  him  live 

Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 

Number'd,  though  sad  ;  till  death,  his  doom.     .     . 

•  •••••• 

To  better  life  shall  yield  him ;     .     .     .' 

To  whom  the  Fatbier,  without  cloud,  serene : 

'  AH  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Son, 

Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree  : 

Buty  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell. 

The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 

Tfaoee  pure  immortal  elements  that  know 

No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul, 

Bjeet  him,  tainted  now  ;  and  purge  him  off, 

I^  a  distemper,  gross,  to  air  as  gross. 

And  mortal  food ;  as  may  dispose  him  best 

For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first 

Distempered  ail  things,  and  of  incorrupt 

Corrupted.' — id, 

*  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  xkB  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 

New  laws  to  be  observed :  for  1  descry,  .    ,M 
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From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veila  the  bill. 
One  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and,  by  his  gait. 
None  of  the  meanest :  some  mat  potentate, 
<  Jr  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  majesty 
Invests  his  coming :  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear:  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Baphael,  that  I  should  confide ; 
But  solemn  and  sublime :  whom,  not  to  offimd. 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire.' 
He  ended ;  and  the  archangel  soon  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
l^lad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  arma 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
Id  time  of  truce ;  Iris  nad  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended :  by  his  side^ 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
.     .     .  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Adam  bow'd  low  ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared. 

•  ••••• 

He  added  not ;  for  Adam  at  the  news 

Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 

That  all  his  senses  bound :  Eve,  who  unseen, 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 

Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  O  !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ; 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  gods  P  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 

Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers. 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud.  and  gave  ye  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tnbes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adomM 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet !  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  down 

Into  a  lower  world ;  to  this  obscure 
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Jid  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

em  pure,  accuatom'd  to  immortal  fruits  P' 

Hio  tiiQB  tiie  angel  interrupted  mild : 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 

IThat  jnathr  thou  hast  lost,  nor  set  thy  heart, 

fana  OTer-rond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 

hj  foing  is  not  lonelj ;  with  thee  goes 

hr  husmnd ;  him  to  foUow  thou  art  bound : 

Thae  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' — id. 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

o  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 

lown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth; 

herefixre  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

hia  moat  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 

a  firom  his  &Qe  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

[is  bleesed  countenance :  here  I  could  frequent 

Fith  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

kesence  divme ;  and  to  my  sons  relate : 

On  tiiis  mount  he  apnear'd ;  under  this  tree 

kood  visible ;  among^  tnese  piues  his  voice 

heard ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk*d :" 

0  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

f  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

f  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

r  monument  to  ages :  and  thereon 

ffer  Bweet-smellii^  gnms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers : 

1  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
ja  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  ? 
or  though  1  fled  him  angrjr,  yet,  recalled 
0  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
ladly  oehold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
f  glory ;  and  fieur  off  his  steps  adore.' 

0  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign : 
\.dam,  thou  know'st  heaven  bis,  and  all  the  earth : 
ot  this  rock  only ;  his  omnipresence  fills 

and,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 
omented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warm'd. — id. 
Michael    ...    If  thou  well  observe 
lie  rule  of  "  Not  too  mueh«"  by  temperance  taught, 

1  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink*st^;  seeking  from  thence 
oe  nourishm^it,  not  gluttonous  delight^ 

U  many  years  over  thv  head  return : 

>  mav'at  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 

ito  thy  mother'a  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
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G«ther*d,  not  harshly  pluck'd ;  for  death  matmre : 
This  is  old  age. — id. 

Delight, 
The  bent  of  nature. — id. 
The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar. — id, 

Gtod  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  firequent,  or  therein  dwelL — id. 

Day  and  night. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hold  their  course ;  till  fire  purge  all  things  new, 
Both  heaven  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwelL---tdL 

*  Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best. 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 
As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Merciful  over  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deem'd  weak 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek  :  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 

And  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life  : 

Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 

Acknowledge  my  Eedeemer  ever  blest.* 

To  whom  thus  aJso  the  angel  last  replied  : 

*  This  having  leam'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom  :  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew*st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works, 

Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 

And  all  the  riches  of  the  world  enjoy 'dst. 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire  :  only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  ;  add  faith, 

And  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love 

By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest;  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 

A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far.     .     .     .' 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  soon : 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. — Book  XII. 
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PAEADI8E  EEGAINED. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man, 
Am  moming  shows  the  day. — Book  IY. 

On  the  ^geaa  shore  a  city  stands, 
Xutlt  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades.     .     . 
Tbenoe  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
WMded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Maeedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne : 
To  saes  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
Frofm  tieaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom  well^inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
"WiaeBt  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Melliffluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools. — id. 
Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pUgrim  steps,  in  amice  grey. — id. 


SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

Samion,    .     .     .     What  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtilities,  not  made  to  rule. 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 
GKkI,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 


LYCIDAS. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     '*  But  not  the  praise,'* 

FhoDbus  replied,  and  touch*d  my  trembling  eaia  i 
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'*  Fame  is  no  plant  that  erowa  on  mortal  aoil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies : 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyea, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  dtfed, 
Of  so  much  fiEune  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.**     .    .    • 
Weep  no  more,  woful  shepheros,  weep  no  more. 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-lied. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spaogled  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  mommg  sky : 

So  Lvcidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  wiuk'd  the  waves ; 

Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves. 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saiutfl  above, 

In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move. 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 


L'ALLEGRO. 

Hekce,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  bom. 
In  Stvgian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wingB» 

And  the  night  raven  sings  ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 

As  rugged  as  thy  locks, 
In  dark  Cimmerian  aesert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyue, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crown*d  Bacchus  bore : 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  svxig) 
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le  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 

tphyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 

ft  lie  met  her  once  a-Majing ; 

lere  on  beds  of  yiolets  blue, 

ad  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 

ill*d  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 

>  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonnair. 

[mste  thee,  nvmDh,  and  bring  with  thee 

Mt  and  jouthfm  jollity, 

tuinSy  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

roosy  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 

och  as  hane  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

Lnd  lore  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

^ort  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 

Lnd  Lanehter  holding  both  his  sides, 

/ome,  and  trip  it,  as  jou  go, 

>n  the  liffht  fantastic  toe ; 

knd,  in  thj  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

Hie  monntain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

knd,  if  I  give  thee  nonour  due, 

liirth,  admit  me  of  th^  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  hve  with  thee, 

Ji  unreproved  pleasures  free ; 

?o  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 

Lad  singing  startle  the  didl  night, 

Trom  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Kli  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 

[hen  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

Lnd  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 

rhrough  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Tr  the  twisted  eglantine ; 

Birhile  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 

iind  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 

Jtt  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

i^heerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom, 

Prom  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill 

rhrough  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

k>metimes  waling,  not  unseen. 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hillocks  green, 

Etaght  against  the  eastern  gate, 

^ere  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 

Etobed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
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The  cloudB  in  thouBand  liyeries  dight ; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o*er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale. 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

{Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleamii^ 

While  the  laud»cape  round  it  measures ; 

Kusset  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Jlard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

yrom  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade  ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said-, 

And  he,  by  friar*8  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
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nun-bowl  duly  set, 
imht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
lau  had  thresb'd  the  com, 
abourers  could  not  end ; 
down  the  lubber  fiend, 
out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
re  his  hairy  strength ; 
out  of  door  he  flings, 
ock  his  matin  rings, 
tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
;  winds  soon  luU'd  asleep, 
please  us  then, 
hum  of  men, 

s  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
3aoe,  high  triumphs  hold, 
ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
),  and  judge  the  prize 
B,  while  both  contend 
ftce,  whom  all  commend, 
aen  oft  appear 
B,  with  taper  clear, 
d  feast,  and  revelry, 
id  antique  pageantry ; 
youthful  poets  dream 
res  by  haunted  stream, 
ell-trod  stage  anon, 
inxed  sock  be  on, 
hakespeare.  Fancy's  child, 
tive  wood-notes  wild. 
Lnst  eating  cares, 
t  Lydian  airs, 
imortal  verse ; 
eeting  soul  may  pierce, 
I  many  a  winding  bout 
etness  long  drawn  out, 
heed  and  giddy  cunning ; 
oice  through  mazes  running, 
1  the  chains  that  tie 
lul  of  harmony ; 
*  self  may  heave  his  head 
slumber  on  a  bed 
rsian  flowers,  and  hear 
0  would  have  won  the  ear 
lave  quite  set  free 
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His  half-reffain'd  Eurydice. 
These  delignts  if  thoa  can'st  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROSO. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  jojs, 
The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred ! 
How  little  you  bestead 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 

As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams ; 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  nensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess  sage  and  holy. 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
0*erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  : 
•  •  •  * 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  m  thine  eyes : 
There,  neld  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  iet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing : 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 
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n  that  yon  soarR  on  golden  wing, 
iding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
)  cheruh  Contemplation ; 
d  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
00  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
4hmg  the  rugged  hrow  of  night ; 
lile  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Qtly  o'er  the  accustom*d  oak  : 
aet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  foUy, 
i0t  musical,  most  melancholy !  , 

Be,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
roo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 
d,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
.  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
behold  the  wandering  moon, 
ling  near  her  highest  noon, 
ce  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
rough  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 
.d  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bbw'd, 
toping  through  a  fleecy  cloud* 
t,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
.ear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
er  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
inging  slow  with  sullen  roar : 
,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
ne  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
liere  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
ich  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
r  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
re  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm : 
let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
liere  1  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
ith  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
e  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
bat  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
e  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
ir  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  :^ 
id  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
hose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
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With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

In  sceptred jpall  come  sweepine;  by. 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelop's  Hne, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ; 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

£nnobled  hath  the  buskin*d  stage. 

But,  O  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 

Might  raise  Musa^us  from  his  bower  I 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 

Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 

And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek : 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Of  Cam  ball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride : 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests,  and  enchantments  divar, 

"Where  more  is  meant  thau  meets  the  ear. 

Thus  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  civil-suited  3Ioni  appear, 

Not  trick M  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 

"With  the  attic  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kcrcheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 

"While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still, 

"When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

"With  minute  drops  from  oil'  the  eaves. 

And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  iling 

His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak, 

"Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  the  hallo w*d  haunt. 

There  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 
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^"berc  no  profimer  eve  may  look, 
*^ide  me  from  day's  .^arisli  eye, 
^^hile  the  bee  with  honey  d  thigh, 
*^t  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
^fed  the  waters  murmuring, 
-   y^^  ^^^^  concert  as  they  keep, 
^<ttice  the  dewy-feather' d  sleep ; 
^d  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  ai^ry  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 
Bat  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister*s  pale. 
And  love  the  hi^h-embowed  roof. 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  wmdows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  extacies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy^  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


Lady.    ...  A  thousand  fantasies 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 


yl-M 
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These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  aatound 

The  virtuouB  mind,  that  ever  waJks  attended 

Bv  a  stroug  siding  champion,  Conscience. 

Olb,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  H<^m^ 

Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  winga. 

And  thou,  unblemish*d  form  of  Chastity ! 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  beliere 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,     .     .     . 

"Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 


To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. — Coxus. 

Second  Brother.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo*s  lute, 
A  nd  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  Bweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. — id. 

Attendant  Spirit.  Love  virtue ;  she  alone  is  6ee; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spher}'  clime  ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
lleuven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. — id, 

SONNETS. 

ON   HIS    BLINDNESS. 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

TO    CTBIACK   SKINNEB. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Towards  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way  ; 
For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordains. 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  re&ainB. 

JOHNSON.— HASSELAS.    (1822.) 
Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy,  and 
pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope ;  who  expect  that 
age  will  perform  the  promises   of  youth,  and  that  the  de« 
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nencieB  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow ; 
tend  to  the  history  of  Kasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. — 219. 
Whirxtis  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was  considered  as  the 
ighest  learning.  In  almost  all  countries,  the  most  ancient 
Mta  are  considered  as  the  best :  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is 
mmonly  observed  that  the  early  writers  are  in  possession 
^  nature,  and  their  followers  of  art :  that  the  first  excel  in 
length  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  refine- 
lent.— 245. 

To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful, 
id  whatever  is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination  : 
3  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast  or  elegantly 
Me.— 246. 

KirowLBDOE  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is 
mfeaaod  by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  of  in- 
leasing  ita  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  privation,  by  which 
Dthing  can  be  produced  ;  it  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits 
lOtiomeas  and  torpid  for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  without 
Dowing  why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 
hen  we  forget. — 251. 

SA.8BELiL8  roso  ucxt  day,  and  resolved  to  begin  his  experi- 
lents  upon  life.  "  Youth,"  cried  he,  "  is  the  time  of  gladness : 
will  jom  myself  to  the  young  men,  whose  only  business  is  to 
ratify  their  desires,  and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in  a  succession 
f  enjoyments."  To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted, 
at  a  few  days  brought  him  back  weary  and  disgusted. 
"heir  mirth  was  without  images;  their  laughter  without 
loiive ;  their  pleasures  were  gross  and  sensual,  in  which  the 
lind  had  no  part ;  their  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean  ; 
bey  Uiugfaed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  of  power  de- 
leted, and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed  them.  The  prince 
Mm  concluded  that  he  should  never  be  happy  in  a  course  of 
fe  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  He  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a 
Baaonable  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or  cheer- 
il  only  by  chance.  '^  Happiness,"  said  he,  "  must  be  something 
olid  and  permanent,  without  fear  and  without  uncertainty." 
Int  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much  of  his  regard 
7  their  frankness  and  courtesy,  that  he  could  not  leave  them 
rithont  warning  and  remonstrance.  "  My  friends,"  said  he, 
I  have  seriously  considered  our  manners  and  our  prospects, 
nd  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our  own  interest.  The  first 
ears  of  man  must  make  provision  for  the  last.  He  that  never 
binka,  never  can  be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  must  end  in 
prance ;  and  intemperance^  though  it  may  fire  the  spirits  foe 
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un  hour,  will  make  life  short  or  miserable.  Let  ub  oodii 
that  youth  ia  of  no  long  duration,  and  that  in  maturcr  i|^l 
wlien  the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phantoin  i\ 
delight  dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have  no  comfortiUl 
the  esteem  of  wise  men  and  the  means  of  doing  eood.  Ilk  I 
us,  therefore,  stop  while  to  stop  is  in  our  power ;  let  us  fin  ] 
as  men  who  are  some  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  wiU  k  i 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  evib  to  count  their  past  yew  b  ^ 
follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of  hedm 
only  by  the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced."  The^  itml 
awhile  in  silence  one  upon  another,  and  at  last  drove  him  my 
by  a  general  chorus  of  continued  laughter.  The  con8GkN» 
ness  that  his  sentiments  were  just,  and  his  intentions  kind.vil 
scturcely  sufficient  to  support  him  against  the  horror  of  deiwon. 
But  he  recovert^d  his  tranquillity  and  pursued  his  search. — 208. 

"  fi£  not  too  hasty,"  said  Imlac,  "  to  trust  or  to  admize  the 
teachers  of  morality :  they  discourse  like  angels,  but  the/  fits 
like  men."— 269. 

''  Consider  that  external  things  are  naturally'  variable,  bnfc 
truth  and  reason  are  always  the  same."  "What  comfoit," 
fciuid  the  mourner,  *'  can  truth  and  reason  afford  me  P  of  whit 
cticct  are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me  that  my  daughter  wOl  not 
be  restored  ?  "  The  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  sufer 
him  to  insult  misery  with  reproof,  went  away  convinced  of  the 
emptiness  of  rhetorical  sound,  and  the  inefficacy  of  polished 
periods  and  studied  sentences. — 270. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  prince  with  great  modesty,  "  as  I,  like  sU 
the  rest  of  rannkind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  atten* 
tion  has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse.  I  doubt  not  the  truth 
of  a  position  which  a  man  so  learned  has  so  confidently 
advanced.  Let  me  only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to 
nature  ?  "  "  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so  docile," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deuy  them  no  information  which 
my  studies  have  enabled  me  to  afford.  To  live  according  to 
nature  is  to  act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising 
from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  effects  ;  to  con- 
cur with  the  great  and  unchangeable  scheme  of  universal 
felicity;  to  co-operate  with  the  general  disposition  and 
tendency  of  the  present  system  of  things."  The  prince  soon 
found  that  this  was  one  of  the  sages  whom  he  should  under- 
stand less  as  he  heard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and 
was  silent,  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satisfied  and 
the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  departed  with  the  air  of  a  man 
that  had  co-operated  with  the  present  system. — 279. 
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Thet  were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other,  of  a 
itality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothing,  and  from  which 
Btraction  can  take  nothing  away.  Many  were  in  loye  with 
riflen  like  themselves ;  and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in 
nre,  when  in  truth  they  were  only  idle. — 282. 

It  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal 
leir  indigence  from  the  rest;  they  support  themselves  by 
Mnporary  expedients,  and  every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for 
he  morrow. — 284. 

Let  OB  not  imagine  evils  which  we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure 
fe  bj  misrepresentations.  I  cannot  bear  that  querulous 
Loquenoe  which  threatens  every  city  with  a  siege  like  that  of 
eruaalem,  that  makes  famine  attend  on  every  flight  of  locusts, 
nd  suspends  pestilence  on  the  wing  of  every  blast  that  issues 
rem  the  soutn. — 290. 

Or  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your  choice  and  be 
ontent.  No  man  can  taste  the  fruits  of  autumn  while  he  is 
flighting  his  scent  with  the  flowers  of  spring ;  no  man  can,  at 
be  same  time,  till  his  cup  from  the  source  and  from  the  mouth 
f  the  Nile.— 297. 

**  ObijiT  Princess,"  said  Imlac,  "  do  not  reproach  yourself 
or  your  virtue,  or  consider  that  as  blameable  by  which  evil  has 
oddentally  been  caused.  Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of 
^eknah  was  generous  and  kind.  When  we  act  according  to  our 
iuty,  we  eommit  the  event  to  Him  by  whose  laws  our  actions 
re  governed,  and  who  will  sufier  none  to  be  Anally  punished 
or  obedience.  When,  in  prospect  of  some  good,  whether 
lafcural  or  moral,  we  break  the  rules  prescribed  us,  we  withdraw 
rem  the  direction  of  superior  wisdom,  and  take  all  conse- 
neiices  upon  ourselves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  con- 
tectiou  of  causes  and  events  as  that  he  may  venture  to  do 
rrong  in  order  to  do  right.  When  we  pursue  our  end  by  lawful 
leans,  we  may  always  console  our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of 
uture  recompense.  When  we  consult  only  our  own  policy, 
nd  attempt  to  And  a  nearer  way  to  good  by  overleaping  the 
ettled  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy 
'ven  by  success,  because  we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of 
ur  fault ;  but,  if  we  miscarry,  the  disappointment  is  irreme- 
lially  embittered.  How  comtbrtless  is  the  sorrow  of  him  who 
eels  at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity 
rhich  guilt  has  brought  upon  him  !  This  at  least  is  the  present 
eward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky  consequence  can 
•bilge  us  to  repent  it." — 307. 

Meh  of  various  ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are  commonly 
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welcome  to  those  whose  thon^ts  hate  been  Iobr  taedvpoi 
Mingle  point,  and  who  find  the  imagea  of  oUier  thingi 
away.— ^25. 

Inteobitt  without  knowledge  is  weak  and  naek 
knowledge  without  integrity  is  dangerous   and 
327. 

''  DiBOBDSss  of  intellect,*'  answered  Imlae,  "  happen 
more  often  than  superfidal  obserrera  will  easily  faslitia ' 
Perhaps,  if  we  apeak  with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  nnal 
is  in  its  right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imaginatiao  dofli 
not  sometimes  predominate  over  his  reason,  who  can  r^golsli' 
his  attention  wnolly  by  his  will,  and  whose  ideaa  will  eonie  sol 
go  at  his  command.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind  say 
notions  do  not  sometimes  tyrannise  and  force  him  to  hope  or  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  sober  probability.  Ail  powd^  of  fiincy  oicr 
reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity  ;  but  while  this  power  is  sodi  ai 
we  can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  othen^  aor 
considered  as  any  deprivation  of  the  mental  facultiea :  it  is  aot 
pronounced  madness  but  when  it  becomes  ungovemabk^  snl 
apparently  influences  speech  or  action." — 332. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  our  own  conditi<m 
the  condition  of  life.— 337. 

No  DISBA8S  of  the  imagination  is  so  difficult  of  cure  as  thst 
which  is  complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt :  fancy  and  oqdp 
science  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and  so  often  shift 
their  places  that  the  illusions  of  one  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  mofsl 
or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when  they  give  it  pain; 
but  when  melancholic  notions  take  the  form  of  duty  they  lay 
hold  on  the  faculties  without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid 
to  exclude  or  banish  them.  For  this  reason  the  superatitioui 
are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  almost  alwaya  super- 
stitious.—342. 


GOLDSMITH.— VICAE  OF  WAKEFIELD.  (1822.) 
A  book  may  be  amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be 
very  dull  without  a  single  absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece 
unites  in  himself  the  three  greatest  characters  upon  earth  :  he 
is  a  priest,  a  husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a  mmily.  He  if 
drawn  as  ready  to  teach  and  ready  to  obey;  as  simple  in 
affluence  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence 
and  refinement,  whom  can  such  a  character  please  P  Such  as 
are  fond  of  high  life  will  turn  with  disdain  from  the  simplicity 
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cf  bis  coiiiitr3r  fireside ;  such  as  mistake  ribaldry  for  humour 
vQl  find  no  wit  in  His  harmless  conversation ;  and  such  as  have 
been  taught  to  deride  religion  will  laugh  at  one  whose  chief 
■iaces  of  comfort  are  drawn  from  futurity. — Advertisement, 

I  WiiS  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who  con- 
tinued single  and  only  talked  of  population.  From  this  motive 
1  had  scarcely  taken  orders  a  year  before  I  began  to  think 
■eriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did  her 
wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  such  qualities 
■a  would  wear  well.—  1. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much  happiness ; 
not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those  little  rubs  whicn  Provi- 
dence sends  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  favours. — 3. 

Hakosome  is  that  handsome  does. — 1. 

BsiKe  convinced  by  experience  that  the  days  of  courtship 
are  the  most  happy  of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough  to 
leoethen  the  period. — 7. 

FUMATuss  consolation  is  but  the  remembrancer  of  sorrow. 
—10. 

Let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune. — 
11. 

His  mind  had  leaned  upon  their  adulation ;  and  that  sup- 

Ert  taken  away,  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  of 
I  heart,  which  he  had  never  learnt  to  reverence. — 16. 

Hs  now,  therefore,  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had 
gathered  round  him  were  little  estimable ;  he  now  found  that 
a  man's  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of  another. 

The  humblest  fortune  may  grant  happiness,  which  depends 
not  on  circumstances,  but  constitution. —17. 

Thoijgh  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen, 
that  only  made  it  the  warmer. — 18. 

I  iLLWATS  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechanical  forms  of 
good  breeding,  without  which  freedom  ever  destroys  friendship. 
—19. 

"We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by  what  we 
might  feel  if  in  their  place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of 
the  mole  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  animal  itseli'  finds  the  apartment 
sufficiently  lightsome. — 29. 

**  TxJBW,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 
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"  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  length*ning  as  I  go." 

"  Forbear,  my  eon,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 
For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

"  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 
jMy  door  is  open  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
I  give  it  with  good  will. 

"  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 
Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 
My  blessing,  and  repose. 

"  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me 
I  learn  to  pity  them  : 

"  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring, 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied, 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

"  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego  ; 
All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong ; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

Jlis  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 
The  lowly  mansion  lay ; 

A  refuge  to  the  neighboring  poor, 
And  strangers  led  astray. 

"No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Eequir'd  a  master*8  care  ; 

The  wicket,  opening  w^ith  a  latch, 
Keceiv'd  the  liarniless  pair. 
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And  now,  wben  busy  crowds  retire 

To  take  their  evening  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 

And  gaylj  pressed  and  smiled ; 
And  skiird  in  legendary  lore. 

The  ling*ring  hours  beguil'd. 

Around  in  sympathetic  mirth, 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 
With  answering  care  oppressed : 
"  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  he  cried, 
"  The  sorrows  of  niy  breast  ? 

"  From  better  habitations  spum*d, 
Eeluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 
Or  unl^guarded  love  ? 

"  Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 
Are  trifling  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things, 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name ; 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
But  leaves  the  wrietch  to  weep  ? 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 
The  modem  fair  one's  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

"  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush, 
And  spurn  the  sex !  "  he  said : 
But  livhile  he  spoke  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 
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Surprised  he  nees  new  beftuties  rise, 
S^-ift  mantling  to  the  view, 

Like  eoloura  o'er  the  morning  skies, 
As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confess'd 

A  maid  in  all  Tier  charms ! 

And,  "  Ah,  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 
"  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrude 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

"  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  liv'd  beside  the  Tjne, 
A  wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mork'd  as  mine, 
He  had  but  only  me. 

"  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber*d  suitors  came ; 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
And  felt  or  feign'd  a  flame. 

"  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 
With  richest  profters  strove ; 
Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bow'd, 
But  never  talk'd  of  love. 

"  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad, 
Nor  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

"  Tlie  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
The  dews  of  heaven  refinM, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display 
To  emulate  his  ininrf. 

"  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
With  charms  inconstant  shine : 
Their  charms  were  his ;  but,  woe  to  me  ! 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 
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**  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 
Importunate  and  vain; 
And  while  his  passion  touch'd  my  heart, 
I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

"  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 
He  left  me  to  my  pride, 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn, 
In  secret  where  he  died. 

"  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault, 
And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

"  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 
I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I."  ' 

"  Forbid  it,  heaven  !  "  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast ; 
The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide — 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  press'd! 

"  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 
My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 
Kestor*d  to  love  and  thee ! 

"  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 
And  every  care  resign  : 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 
My  life — my  all  that's  mine  ? 

"  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 
We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.*'  —86. 

K  are  most  capable  of  distinguishing  merit  in  women, 
the  ladies  often  form  the  trueut  judgments  of  ub.  The 
3xe8  seemed  placed  as  spies  upon  each  other,  and  are  fur- 
i  with  diU'erent  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspection. 

ILT  and  Shame  (says  the  allegory)  were  at  first  companions, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  journey,  inseperably  Kept  to- 
r.     But  their  union  was  soon  ibund  to  be  disagreeable 
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and  msGmememk  to  both :  Guilt  pre  lit^dm  ~fR^|ti€at  mmi 
n&m^  and  Shame  often  betrajt-'d  the  secret  eoospiimciai  <t 
Guilt.  AlW  ioDg  diaagr^iiieiit,  therefai^  they  at  leogtl 
eonBented  to  part  for  ever*  Guilt  bol dij  walked  forwiii 
aJooe  to  overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  shape  uf  a 
executioner;  but  Sb&me,  being  nitunllr  titnoroua^  reiunuii 
back  to  keep  companj  with  YirtuBf  which  in  the  begimtiiag  «f 
tbeir  joumej  they  had  left  behind.  Thus,  mj  cbildrea,  Ar 
men  have  travelled  through  a  few  Irtiagea  in  vice,  Hhame  fo^ 
Bakei  them,  and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few 
they  have  itill  remsiniogp — 79. 

Good  company  upon  the  road  (aays  the  piofwt) 
shortest  cut*— 98, 

The  good  are  joyful  and  serene,  like  travellen  thai  nre  goi&i 
towards  home;  the  wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  Wm 
tmvellers  that  are  going  inta  exile. — 143. 

ESSAYS. 

TnsBS  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsical  [Lgura  in 
than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air  of  impudsoee; 
who,  while  his  heart  beats  with  anxiety,  studies  ease  andathdi 
good-humour. — Introduction . 

I  WAS  determined  never  to  be  tedious  in  order  to  be  lo^ied. 

I  WOULD  not  have  the  reader,  upon  the  perusal  of  a  smg^ 
paper,  pronounce  me  incorrigible ;  he  may  ti^  a  seccmd,  whiov 
as  there  is  a  studied  difference  in  subject  and  style,  may  be 
more  suited  to  his  taste ;  if  this  also  foils,  I  must  refer  him  to 
a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  in  case  of  extremity ;  if  he  should 
still  continue  refractory,  and  find  me  dull  to  the  laat^  I  moat 
inform  him  with  Bayes  in  the  '^  Eehearsal,"  that  I  think 
him  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  and  desire  no  more  of  Ui 
acQuaintance. 

Wbitebs  of  every  age  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  pleaiiirs 
is  in  us,  and  not  in  the  objects  offered  for  our  amusement.  If 
the  soul  be  happily  disposed,  everything  becomes  cqpabk  of 
affording  entertamment,  and  distress  will  almost  want  a  name. 
Every  occurrence  passes  in  review  like  the  figuree  of  a  pn^ 
cession :  some  may  be  awkward,  others  ill*dressed ;  baft  none 
but  a  fool  is  for  this  enraged  with  the  master  of  the  eer^ 
monies. — On  Happiness  of  Temper. 

Kovs  but  a  fool  would  measure  his  satis&ctioin  by  whit  tlie 
world  thinks  of  it. 

I  EUffEifBBB  to  have  read  in  some  philosopher  (I  believe  i» 
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D  Brown's  works),  that,  let  a  man's  character,  sentiments, 
complexion  be  what  they  will,  he  can  find  company  in 
ddon  to  match  them.  If  he  be  splenetic,  he  may  every  day 
Bt  companions  on  the  seats  in  St.  James's-park,  with  whose 
anB  he  may  mix  his  own,  and  pathetically  talk  of  the 
liher.  If  he  be  passionate,  he  may  vent  his  rage  among  the 
orstors  at  Slaughter's  coffee-house.  If  he  be  phlegmatic, 
may  sit  in  silence  at  the  Humdrum  Club  in  Ivy-lane ;  and, 
letoally  mad,  he  may  find  very  good  company  in  Moorfields, 
ler  at  J^edlam  or  the  Foundry,  ready  to  cultivate  a  nearer 
uaintance. — Description  of  Various  Clubs, 
(VxEE  I  to  be  angry  at  men  for  being  fools,  I  could  here  find 
pie  room  for  declamation ;  but,  alas !  I  have  been  a  fool 
■elf;  and  why  should  I  be  angry  with  them  for  being  some- 
ng  80  natural  to  every  child  of  humanity  ? 
Btxbt  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  had  his  ups  and 
mu  in  life,  as  the  expression  is,  must  have  frequently  ex- 
rienced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  and  must  know,  that  to 
re  much,  or  to  seem  to  have  it,  is  the  only  way  to  have  more. 
id  finely  compares  a  man  of  broken  fortune  to  a  falling 
umn :  the  lower  it  sinks,  the  greater  weight  it  is  obliged  to 
itain.  Thus,  when  a  man's  circumstances  are  such  that  he 
B  no  occasion  to  borrow,  he  finds  numbers  willing  to  lend 
n;  but,  should  his  wants  be  such  that  he  sues  for  a  trifle, 
is  two  to  one  whether  he  may  be  trusted  with  the  smallest 
n.  Tou,  then,  O  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance,  whether 
rags  or  lace,  whether  in  Kent-street  or  the  Mall,  whether  at 
»  Smyrna  or  St.  Giles's,  might  I  be  permitted  to  advise  as  a 
end,  never  seem  to  want  the  favour  which  you  solicit.  Apply 
erery  passion  but  human  pity  for  redress :  you  may  find 
rmanent  relief  from  vanity,  from  self-interest,  or  from 
uice,  but  from  compassion  never.  The  very  eloquence  of 
poor  man  is  disgusting ;  and  that  mouth  which  is  opened 
an  by  wisdom,  is  seldom  expected  to  close  without  the 
rrora  of  a  petition. — On  the  Policy  of  Concealing  our  Wants 
Poverty. 

If  you  be  a  rich  man,  you  may  enter  the  room  with  three  loud 
lems,"  march  deliberately  up  to  the  chimney,  and  turn  your 
ck  to  the  fire.  If  you  be  a  poor  man,  I  would  advise  you  to 
rink  into  the  room  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  place  yourself,  as 
ual,  npon  the  comer  of  a  chair  in  a  remote  comer.  If  you 
I  young  and  live  with  an  old  man,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
Ee  gravy.  I  was  dicsinherited  myself  for  liking  gravy. — Bulet 
r  BelMviour, 
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OuB  attachment  to  eveiy  object  around  us ,  _ 

general,  from  the  length  of  our  accjuaintanoe  with  it  "I 
would  not  choose,"  says  a  French  philosopher,  ''to  lee  aaotl 
post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been  long  aoquainted."— On 
the  Increased  Love  of  Life  with  Age, 

Common  sense  is  seldom  swayed  by  fine  tones,  mmied 
periods,  iust  attitudes,  or  the  display  of  a  white  handkeidiief; 
oratorical  behaviour,  except  in  yery  able  hands  indeed,  genenlh 
sinks  into  awkward  and  paltry  affectation. — On  ike  .fihifm 
Vlergy  and  Popular  Preachers. 

A  TRAyELLEB  should  be  a  man  of  a  philosophical  turn;  on0i|A 
to  deduce  consequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  oceu^ 
rences ;  neither  swollen  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice; 
neither  wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  inatructed  only 
in  one  particular  science;  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor  quite 
an  antiouarian  his  mind  should  be  tinctured  with  miaeellaneoui 
knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanised  by  an  intereourse  witli 
men.  He  should  be,  in  some  measure,  an  enthuaiaat  to  tiw 
design :  fond  of  trayeUing,  from  a  rapid  imagination  and  an 
innate  love  of  change  ;  furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sus- 
taiuing  every  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger. 
— On  the  Advantages  to  he  derived  from  Sending  a  JudieiouM 
Traveller  into  Asia, 

No  ODSERyATiONis  more  common,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
true,  than  that  ''  one  half  of  the  world  is  ignorant  how  the 
other  half  lives.'* — History  of  the  Distresses  of  an  Engluk 
Disabled  Soldier. 

A  WANT  of  affection  breaks  out  in  the  most  trifling  instanoei. 
— On  Friendship. 


EvEBY  absurdity  has  now  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  and  aa  he 
is  generally  much  in  the  wrong,  so  he  has  always  much  to  say; 
for  error  is  ever  talkative. — ^Tu£  Tbayelleb.  Dedication  t9 
the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith. 

Ltkk  the  tiger  that  seldom  desists  from  pursuing  man  after 
having  once  preyed  upon  human  flesh,  the  reader  who  has 
once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes,  ever  after,  the 
most  agreeable  feast  upon  murdered  reputation.  What  recep- 
tion a  ])oem  may  find  which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank 
yerse  to  support  it,  1  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to  know. 
My  aims  are  right.  Without  espousing  the  cause  of  any  party, 
I  have  attempted  to  moderate  the  rage  of  all.— irf. 
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IThsrs'bb  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

fj  lieart,  imtravellM,  foniJlj  turns  to  tliee; 

Ifeill  to  mj  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 

knd  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. — id, 

Vhen  thus  creation's  channs  around  combine, 

kmidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

iajy  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 

Put  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 

[«et  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can 

rhese  little  thinc^s  are  great  to  little  men ; 

Lnd  wiser  he,  wnose  sympathetic  mind 

Bznits  iu  all  the  good  of  all  mai.kiad. — id, 

ftjid  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  c  jmpare, 

ILnd  estimate  the  blessings  which  tuej  share, 

Diougb  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 

kn  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind. — id. 

Par  to  the  right,  where  Appenine  ascends. 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 

[ts  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 

While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 

With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Bat  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear : 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  aU  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish'd  through  the  state  ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise ; 
Again  the  long-faH'n  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  nature  warm ; 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  imsteady'than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill, 
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Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

•  #••••• 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  suirej 

W  here  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display  ; 

Where  tlie  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread. 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Tet  still  e'en  here  content  can  spread  a  charm, 

Hedress  the  clime,  and  all  its  ra^e  disarm. 

Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  amall. 

He  sees  nis  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

•  •  •  • 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 

•  •  •  • 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd ; 
Tlieir  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  couhn'd  : 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due — 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few : 
For  ever}'  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 

Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 

•  *  •  • 

Their  level  life  is  but  a  mouldering  fire, 

Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire. — id. 

For  praise  too  dearly  lov*d,  or  warmly  sought, 

Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest. 

Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. — id. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Natiure's  hand, 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control ; 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. — id. 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 

The  rabble's  rage  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 

^  >u  transitory  flower,  alvke  vxudoue 
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may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 


fc^only  would  repress  them  to  secure  ; 
r  ^5*r  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil. 


;.gy  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun ; 

"^    q1' 

-J  just  experience  tells,  in  every  — , 
«liat  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil ; 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Ii  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  shoula  one  order  disproportion'd  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. — ui. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind  : 
•  •  •  • 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
GHides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. — id. 


III  fives  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 
Princea  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breatli  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  countr}''8  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

— The  Deserted  Villagk. 
In  all  my  wanderings  through  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  eriefs— and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  stUl  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose, 

•  •  •  • 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

•  •  •  • 

Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way  ; 
And  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  heav'n  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. — id. 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smil'd 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passii^  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
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Bemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e*er  had  chaug'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  hii  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  )eani*d  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
•  *  •  • 

At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorn 'd  the  venerable  place  ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevaiPd  with  double  away. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  t«coff,  remain'd  to  pray. 

The  senice  past,  around  the  pious  man. 

With  steady  zeal,  tlie  honest  rustics  ran : 

Ev'n  children  follow'd,  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pluck*d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest ; 

Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distrest: 

To  tlieni  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 

liut  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  ih  heaven. 

As  t?ome  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  aA^'ful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

AVith  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

Tiiere,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 

1  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face : 

Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  : 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round. 

Convey 'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  : 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault : 

The  village  all  declared  Ijow  much  he  knew ; 

'T^as  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 

And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge ; 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 

For  e'en  though  vanquish'd  ho  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  Wn^lK  «L\id  tliuud'ring  sound 
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^^''^^azM  the  i];azinc:  rii!»tic8  rauiij'd  around; 
^^^'^id  still  tlwy  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  c^rew, 


^h 


:^, 


at  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 


^t  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 


^^  uoxT^  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot. 
^^■r  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
^here  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Xow  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspir'd, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
^here  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
Ihe  parlour-splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  whitewaanM  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
Hie  Tamish*d  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pav, 
A  had  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use ; 
Hie  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Sang'd  o'er  the  chimney  glisten'd  in  a  row. 
•  •  •  • 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. — id. 


THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 
•  ••••• 

Left  alone  to  reflect,  having  emptied  my  shelf. 
And  "  nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself;'* 
Tho'  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hasty. 
Yet  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  a  good  venison-pasty, 
W^e  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life. 
Though  clogg'd  with  a  coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 
80  next  day,  in  due  splendour  to  make  my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney-coacn. 
When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine 
(A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine), 
M^  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come\ 
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'*  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried :  "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  with  hiis  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale.'* 

EETALIATION. 

Wii£5  Scarron,  of  old,  his  companions  inrited, 

Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united : 

If  our  landlord  supplies  us  with  beef  and  with  fish, 

Let  each  guest  bring  himself,  and  he  brings  the  best  disk. 

Our  Dean  shall  be  venis<Hi,  just  fresh  from  the  plains : 

Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of  brains : 

Our  Will  shall  be  wild-fowl,  of  excell^it  flavour, 

And  Dick  with  his  pepper  shall  heiehten  the  saTonr : 

Our  Cumberland's  sweetbread  its  place  shall  obtain. 

And  Douglas  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain : 

Our  Gkunck's  a  salad ;  for  in  him  we  see 

(.^il,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree : 

To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am, 

That  Bidge  is  anchovy,  and  Eeynolds  is  lamb ; 

That  Hickey*s  a  capon,  and  by  the  same  rule, 

Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry-fool. 

At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 

Who'd  not  be  a  glutton,  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 

Here,  waiter,  more  wine  ;  let  me  sit  while  I'm  able. 

Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table ; 

Then  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 

Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 

A  nd  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ; 

Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throAt 

To  i)ersuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 

Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refinine, 

Aud  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining : 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, — 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot,  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient ; 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient ; 

In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  air. 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

•  ••••• 

Here  lies  Darid  Gtirrick,  describe  him  who  can, — 
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L  abridgement  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
an  actor  confest  without  mat  to  shine : 
a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  verj  first  line : 
ty  with  talents  like  these  and  an  excellent  heart, 
e  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art. 
le  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  be  spread, 
d  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
the  stage  he  was  natiu^,  simple,  affecting ; 
ras  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
th  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
tum'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day ; 
ragh  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick. 
caat  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack  ; 
r  be  knew  when  he  pleas' d  he  could  whistle  them  back. 
praiae  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 
a  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Ij  hia  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
bio  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
t  let  ua  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind : 
dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

•  ••••• 

fe  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
.d  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good-nature  ; 
>  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relished  his  bumper  ; 
t  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
riiaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser : 
inswer,  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser. 
3  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat  ? 
8  Tery  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that. 
rliaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
id  so  ¥ra8  too  foolishly  honest  ?     Ah,  no ! 
en  what  was  his  failing  ?  come  tell  it,  and  bum  ye. 
i  was,  could  he  help  it  ?  a  special  attorney ! 
xre  Eeynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
»'s  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  ; 
s  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
s  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
11  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
s  pencQ  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering ; 
hen  they  judg*d  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing ; 
hen  they  talk'd  of  their  Baphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 
)  shiftea  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 
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Hope,  like  tlie  fflimm*riiig  tq^s  hfgi 

AdornB  and  cheen  the  wwf ; 
And  still  as  darker  gromi  tiii  nighty 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. — Stmg. 

THE  GOOD-NATUBBD  MAN.  .  .  />5 

JarviM.  This  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  Hie  ilii^.^ 
but  an  arrant  jade  on  a  journey.  Eor  my  own  paiit^  iMm^  \ 
ever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on*t,  Tm  alwxya  MiiUl  | 
goinff  to  play  the  fool. — ^Act  1,  So.  1. 

Mr.  Honeywood.  It  is  a  melancholy  ooDBideriliott  masML 
that  our  chi^  comforts  often  produce  our  grcateat  —**«^ 
and  that  an  increase  of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  toasir 
disquietudes. 


Mr.  Oroaher.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the  veer  wdell 
of  poor  Dick  Doleftd  to  me  not  a  week  before  he  flnm  wnf 
witn  himself.    Indeed,  Mr.  Honejwood,  I  nerer  aee  ycm  bil 


of  poor  Dick  Doleftd  to  me  not  a  week  before  he 
witn  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honejjrwood,  I  nerer  i 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Dick.  Ah,  there 
neglected,  for  you !  And  so  true  a  friend :  we  loved  each  other 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  single 
&rthing. 

Mr,  Honeywood.  Pray,  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  so 
rash  an  action  at  last  P 

Mr.  Croaker.  I  don't  know :  some  peonle  were  malidoiis 
enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  witn  me ;  becsnae  we 
used  to  meet  now  and  then,  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  oQwr. 
To  be  sure  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  ne 
talk:  poor  dear  Dick!  he  used  to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to 
joker ;  and  so  we  used  to  laugh.  Poor  Dick !  {Going  to  cry.)— ti. 

Mr.  Croaker.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfitctkm 
to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leontine  shan't  lose  the 
benefit  of  such  fine  conversation :  I'll  just  step  home  for  him. 
I  am  willing  to  show  him  so  much  seriousness  in  one  scarce 
older  than  himself. — ^And  what  if  I  brin^  my  last  letter  to  the 
Gazetteer  on  the  increase  and  progress  of  earthquakes  P  It  wiO 
amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I  tnere  prove  how  the  late  earth- 
quake is  coming  round  to  pay  us  another  visit :  From  Lcndcm 
to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmyra  to  Constantinople, 
and  so  from  Constantinople  back  to  London  again. — id. 

Mr.  Soneytoood.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness  from 
friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  in  this  good-humour:  I 
know  you'll  pardon  me. 
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JA/'v.  Oroclirr  I  vow,  lie  f'ooms  Jis  iiio!aii(-]i(il\-  as  if  ho  liail 
^Siken  a  (lose  of  my  husband  this  inorniiiL:^. — id. 

Leontine.  But.  sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Mr,  Croaker,  Come,  then,  produce  your  reasons.  I  tell  you 
rm  fixed,  determined ;  so  now  produce  your  reasons.  When 
Pm  determined,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it  can  then 
do  no  harm. — id, 

Jfrt.  Croaker,  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear ;  you  were 
never  in  a  pieasanter  place  in  your  life. — Act  2. 

Xo/?jr.  Waller,  Waller  ;  is  he  of  the  house  ? 

Mrs,  Croaker,  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofty-  Oh,  a  modern !  we  men  of  business  despise  the  mo- 
deroB ;  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time  to  read  them. 
—id. 

Mr.  Croaker,  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match  with- 
out letting  me  know  it,  did  you  ?  But  I'm  not  worthy  being 
consulted,  I  su])pose,  when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my  own 
fiunily.  No,  I  am  to  have  no  hand  in  the  disposal  of  my  own 
children.  No,  I'm  nobody.  I'm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family 
lumber ;  a  piece  of  cracked  china  to  be  stuck  up  in  a  corner. 
— id. 

Mr.  Honeifwood,  I  forget  your  name,  sir  ? 

Bailiff*,  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew  ?  he !  he ! 

Mr,  JSoneywood,  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  ? 

Bailiff^.  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  Honeywood.  Then,  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

Bailijff'  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you ;  he !  he !  he !  A 
joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the 
law.— Acta. 

That  friendnhip  which  is  exerted  in  too  wide  a  sphere  be- 
comes totally  useless.  Our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  dis- 
appears when  diffused  too  widely.--^. 

Sir  William  Honeywood.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  re- 
spect yourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from  without, 
has  all  his  happiness  in  another's  keeping. — Act  5. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  I  love  everything  that's  old :  old  firiends, 

old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine. — Act  1. 

Mr9.  Hardcastle,  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a  good  fortune.     My 

son  is  not  to  live  by  his  learning.     I  don't  think  a  boy  wants 

much  learning  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Mr,  Hardcastle,  Learning,  quotha !  a  mere  composition  of 

tricks  and  mischief. 
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MrM,  Hardeoitle,  Humour,  my  dear ;  nothing  but  hi 
Come,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow  the  boy  a  littiehunoBi 

Mr.  Hardcastle.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  a  horsepcmd.  ff  fti 
burning  the  footmen's  shoes,  fiightmg  the  maidSy  wonyiiigtb 
kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It  was  but  yeateragr  h 
fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  weal  to 
make  a  bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs.  Frixsle'a  faoa. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  bor  vv 
too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A  school  would  be  his  asatk 
When  he  comes  to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knowa  what  a  jht 
or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Mr,  Hardcaath,  Latin  for  him !  a  cat  and  fiddle!  No,  no; 
the  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the  only  schools  he*ll  ever  goto. 

Mr9,  Hardcastle,  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor  boy  nov, 
for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long  among  ua.  Anybodf 
that  looks  in  his  face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Mr,  Mardcastle.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  tiie 
symptoms. 

Mrs,  Hard<;astle,  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  Yea,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong  way. 

Mrs,  Ifard^astle,  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Mr,  Hard^asfle.  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  sometimei 
whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet — (Tony  hallooing  behind  the 
scenes) — Oh,  there  he  goes — a  very  consumptive  ligure,  truly. 
—id, 

Hastings.  1  have  often  seen  a  good  sideboard,  or  a  mirUs 
chiumey-piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the 
bill  amazingly. — Act  2. 

Mr.  Hardcastle.  Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his, 
that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. — id. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle,  Since  inoculation  began,  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  seen  as  a  plain  woman ;  so  one  must  dresa  a  little 
particular,  or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hastings,  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  madam,  in  any 
dress.  (Bowing^ 

Mrs,  Hardcastle.  Yet  what  signifies  my  dressing,  when  I 
have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my  side  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  ? 
All  I  can  say  will  not  argue  down  a  single  button  from  his 
clothes. — id. 

Tony,  What  do  vou  follow  me  for.  Cousin  Con  ?  I  wonder 
you're  not  ashamea  to  be  so  very  engaging. — id, 

Hastings,  Well;  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little  beauty. 
Yes,  you  must  allow  her  some  beauty. 
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2bt^,  Bandbox!    She's  all  a  made-up  thing,  man.    Ah! 

:  •ould  Ton  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these  parts,  you  might  then 

talk  of  beauty.   She  has  two  eyes  as  blacK  as  sloes,  and  cheeks 

M  broad  and  red  as  a  pulprt-cushion.    She*d  make  two  of 


Jfi".  HardeagtU,  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
fhat  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  your  father's 
•on,  nr.    I  hope  you  think  so. 

Marlow,  I  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  want  much  en- 
tnftty;  I  generally  make  my  father's  son  welcome  wherever 
be  goes. — Act  4. 

2biijr.  "  To  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq."  Its  very  odd ;  I  can 
read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  mj  own  name  is,  well 
enough;  but  when  I  come  to  open  it,  its  all  buzz.  That's 
hard,  rery  hard;  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the 
,  of  the  correspondence. — id. 


BOSWELL.— LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

EDITED   BY   CBOKEB.      (1847.) 

^  It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that  when  in  one  of 
his  leisure  hours  he  was  unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends 
in  the  most  playful  and  frolicksome  manner,  he  observed  Beau 
Naah  approaching,  upon  which  he  suddenly  stopped.  "  My 
boya,"  said  he,  "  let  us  be  grave — here  comes  a  fool." — Bo9» 
weU.    Dedication  to  Reynolds, 

Air  Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads. — 
Jokmon,  17. 

The  ori^nal  MS.  of  Pope's  Homer  (preserved  in  the  British 
Muaeum)  is  almost  entirely  written  on  the  covers  of  letters, 
and  sometimes  between  the  lines  of  the  letters  themselves.— 
IRekoU,  41. 

Of  the  reports  in  the  Oentleman'9  Magazine  Mr.  Murphy 
■ays: — "  That  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  debates  was  not 
generally  known ;  but  the  secret  transpired  several  years  after- 
wards, and  was  avowed  by  himself  on  the  following  occasion  : 
— Mr.  Wedderburne  (afterwards  Lord  Loughborough  and 
Earl  of  Bosslyn),  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Francis  (the  translator  of 
Horace),  Murphy  himself,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late  Mr. 
Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole's  administration  being  mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  ob- 
served, '  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  read.'    He  added, '  that  he  had  employed  eight 
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vears  of  his  IJ^*'  i^  ^^^^  study  of  DemoBthenes,  and  finished  i 
j^n^Iatiou  of  that  celebnited  orator  with  all  the  decoratiou 
of  tt\\e  and  laugua^e  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity,  butke 
had  niet  with  uothini;  equal  to  the  speech  above  mentionei' 
yUnv  o(  the  coinpaiiy  reinenibered  the  debate  ;  and  some  pi^ 
^4i^  were  cited  with  tlie  approbation  and  applause  of  ill 
present.  Duriuu:  the  ardour  of  conversation  Johnson  »• 
r.iaineti  silent.  As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he 
opened  witli  these  words : — '  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in 
Exeier-street.* " — Croier,  45. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say  (Aue;u8t  11,  1753),  "I 
vTOte  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  *  Life  of 
Savage'  at  a  silting;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  niglit." — Bot' 
trtlK  50. 

The  IMsliop  (of  Dromore)  told  !Mr.  Tyers  that  Johnson 
iviiiposed  it  ("  A'isiou  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,  found  in  his 
ivll/*)  in  one  niglit,  after  finishing  an  evening  at  Holbom. 
— CroJcer,  51). 

1  HAVK  heard  him  say  that  he  composed  seventy  lines  of  it 
("The  Vauily  of  lluinau  AVi.'yhes '')  in  one  day,  without 
putting  one  of  Iheni  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished. — 
JititiivvU. 

I  THINK  scarce  any  tenijjoral  gooil  equally  to  be  desired 
with  the  n^gard  and  familiarity  of  worthy  men. — Johnson^  ^. 

Mk.  EriiKK  Haid  pleasantly,  that  *'  his  ladies  were  all  John- 
sons in  petticoats." — Crokcr,  71. 

Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  no  shy- 
ness, real  or  ali'ected,  but  was  ea?*y  of  access  to  all  who  were 
properly  recommended  ;  and  even  wished  to  see  numbers  at 
his  h.vee,  as  his  morning  circle  of  company  might,  witli  strict 
propriety,  be  called.  iVlr.  Langtou  was  exceedingly  burpriseJ 
when  the  sago  first  appeared.  He  had  not  received  the 
smallest  intimaticm  of  his  tigure,  divss,  or  manner.  From 
perusing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see  a  decent,  well- 
dressed — in  sliort,  a  remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead 
of  which,  down  from  his  bed-chamber  about  noon  came,  as 
newly  risen,  a  huge  unc(mth  figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig 
which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes  hanging  loo^ 
about  him. — lioturelh  79. 

No  MAN  is  well  pleased  to  liave  his  all  neglectevi,  be  it  ever 
BO  little. — JoJifison,  8(.). 

A  FLY  may  sting  a  stately  horse,  and  make  him  wince;  but 
I  but  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a  horse  still. 
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It  has  been  long  obBerved,  that  men  do  not  suspect  faults 
ich  they  do  not  commit. — 95. 

If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advances 
powh  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man,  sir, 
(mid  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair.— 98. 
Bis  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway's  violent 
»ck  upon  that  elegant  and  popular  beverage,  shows  how 
py  well  a  man  of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject, 
ten  he  writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amore,  I  suppose  no 
nM>n  ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish  the  infusion  of  that 
igrant  leaf  than  Johnson.  The  quantities  which  he  drank  of 
at  all  hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have  been 
tcommonly  strong  not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed  by 
ch  an  inteipperate  use  of  it.  He  assured  me  that  he  never 
t  the  least  inconvenience  from  it,  which  is  a  proof  that  the 
lit  of  his  constitution  was  rather  a  too  great  tension  of 
►res  than  the  contrary.    Mr.  Han  way  wrote  an  angry  answer 

Johnson's  review  of  his  "  Essay  on  Tea ;  "  and  Johnson, 
bcr  a  full  and  deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it — the  only 
itance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  when  he 
ndescended  to  oppose  anything  that  was  written  against 
m.  [In  this  review  Johnson  candidly  describes  himself  as 
I  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  manv 
an  diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fasci- 
ting  plant ;  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool ;  who  with 
a  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces  the  midnights,  and 
th  tea  welcomes  the  morning."  This  last  phrase  his  friend 
>m  Tyers  happily  parodied,  "  te  veniente  die — te  decedente." 
awkins  call  his  addiction  to  it  unmanlif,  and  almost  gives  it 
e  colour  of  a  crime.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Henley,  is  in 
isseesion  of  a  teapot  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
lieh  contains  above  two  quarts ! — Oroker.'] — Boswell,  105. 
Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death  there  appeared  in  the 
$W8papera  and  magazines  (the  following)  illiberal  and  petulant 
tack  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  under  the  name  of 
T.  Soame  Jenyns,  very  unworthy  of  that  gentleman,  who 
id  quietly  submitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived. 

assumed,  as  characteristics  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  circum- 
inces  of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amongst  the  ignorant: — 

"  Here  lies  poor  Johnson — reader,  have  a  care : 
Tread  lightly,  lest  you  rouse  a  sleeping  bear ; 
Beligious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 
He  was — but  self-suificieut,  rude,  and  vain ;  a 
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nUbred  and  oyerbe&ring  in  di8{nite ; 
A  Bcbolar  and  a  Christiaii — jet  a  bmte. 
Would  ^ou  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his  folly. 
His  actions,  sayings,  mirth,  and  melancholy, 
Boswell  and  Thrale,  retailers  of  his  wit, 
Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  talk'd,  and  oongh'dy  nd^L* 


This  was  an  unbecoming  indulgence  of  puny  rnnrntingrf,  rf 
a  time  when  he  himself  was  at  a  very  advanced  age»  nd  U 
a  near  prospect  of  descending  to  the  grave.  He  could  nil 
expect  that  Johnson's  numerous  friends  would  patiently  \m 
to  nave  the  memory  of  their  master  stigmatised  by  Ida  mH 
pen,  but  that  at  least  one  would  be  found  to  retort.  AtnA 
mely,  this  unjust  and  sarcastic  epitaph  was  met  in  the  mm 
public  field  by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means  aoft^  and  wtA 
as  wanton  provocation  only  could  justify: — 

EPITAPH 

Prepared  for  a  creature  not  quite  dead  yei, 

**  Here  lies  a  little,  ugly,  nauseous  elf, 
Who,  judging  only  from  its  wretched  sel^ 
I'eebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain, 
The  *  Origin  of  Evil '  to  explain. 
A  mighty  genius,  at  this  elf  displeas'd. 
With  a  strong  critic-grasp  the  urchin  squeez'd. 
I'or  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  it  kept, 
Till  in  the  aust  the  mighty  genius  slept ; 
Then  stunk  and  fretted  in  expiring  snuff, 
And  blinked  at  Johnson  with  its  last  poor  puff." 

—Bomdl 
This  answer  was  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Boswell  himself ;  and  doei 
more  credit  to  his  zeal  than  his  poetical  talents. — Oroker^  106. 

Thebe  is  a  composure  and  gravity  in  draughts  which  in- 
sensibly trauquillises  the  mind ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Duteh 
are  fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoking,  of  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  which,  though  he  himself  never  smoked,  he  had  a 
high  opinion.  [Hawkins  heard  Johnson  say,  ths^  insanity 
had  grown  mpre  frequent  since  smoking  had  gone  out  of 
fashion. — CrokerJ]  We  talked  of  change  of  manners.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  anoestofs 
was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale  te  wine.  "  I  remember," 
said  he,  ''when  all  the  decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk 
t\^Tj  night,  and  were  not  tK«  ^or^e  thought  of.    Ale  was 
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clieap,  so  YOU  pressed  strou^ly-  AVheii  a  man  must  briD<^  a 
V)ottie  of  wine  he  is  not  in  such  haste.  Smoking  is  gone  out. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  our 
mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  having 
the  Bame  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I  cannot  account  why  a  thing 
which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the  mind 
from  toti^  vacuity,  should  have  gone  out.  Every  man  has 
•omething  bv  which  he  calms  himself,  beating  with  his  feet  or 
■o.  [Dr.  Johnson  used  to  practice  this  himself  very  much. — 
Bo^weU.^—Bonoell 

It  is  a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  strikes 
strongly  should  be  described  while  the  first  impression  re- 
mains fresh  upon  the  mind. — Johnson,  109. 

Mb.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening  how  long  it  was  till  the  post 
went  out ;  and  on  being  told  about  half  an  hour,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Then  we  shall  do  very  well."  He  upon  this  instantly  sat 
down  and  finished  an  "  Idler,''  which  it  was  necessary  should  be 
in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton  having  signified  a  wish 
to  read  it,  "  Sir  (said  he),  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have 
done  myself."  He  then  folded  it  up  and  sent  it  off. — 
Boswell,  110. 

A  TiOLEWT  death  is  never  very  painful ;  the  only  danger  is, 
lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  if  a  man  can  be  supposed  to 
make  no  provision  for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state 
that  would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  futurity  P — 
Johnson,  112. 

Etxrt  heart  must  lean  to  somebody. — 114. 

JoHVSON  told  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  that  he  composed  Bas- 
selas  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in 
portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it  over. — 
Boiwell.llb. 

A  SHOBT  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  insult 
Hke  that  of  a  slight  bow  or  cursory  salutation — ^a  proof  of  un- 
willingness to  do  much,  even  where  there  is  a  necessity  of 
doing  something. — 122. 

A  BABBiN  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes. — Johnson, 
128. 

Hb  that  knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees  much  in  a 
little  time.— 124. 

Obvbbal  truths  are  seldom  applied  to  particular  occa- 
sionJB. — 128. 
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A  KA9  of  genius  has  been  seldom  roined  but  hj  hinudfl 

3Ir.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfullj  introdneed 
nie  to  him.  I  waa  much  agitated ;  and,  recollecting  bis  prejii- 
dice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to 
Vavies,  "  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from."—"  From  ScoUand," 
cried  Davies,  rogiiishl v.—  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  I,  "  I  do  indeed 
come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it."  I  am  willing  to 
flatter  mvself  that  I  meant  this  as  lignt  pleasantry  to  aootbe 
and  conciliate  him,  aud  not  as  an  humiliating  abaaement  at  the 
expense  of  my  country.  But  however  that  migbt  be,  tim 
Hpeech  was  somewhat  unlucky;  for  with  that  quickness  of  wit 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seised  the  exprosaion 
''  come  from  Scotland,"  which  I  used  in  the  sense  of  beinc  of 
that  country ;  and,  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from 
it,  or  left  it,  retorted,  "That,  sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  Toy 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help." — Botwell^  138. 

Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely  by  imnecessair 
deviation  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world.  My  poor  friend 
Smart  showed  the  disturbance  of  his  mind  by  falling  upon  his 
knees  and  savin £?  his  prayers  in  the  street  or  in  any  other  un- 
uHual  place,  ^low,  although,  rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater 
madness  not  to  pray  at  all  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that  their  under- 
standing is  not  called  in  question.— c7bA;i«on,  185. 

I  WOULD  recommend  to  every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  un- 
settled, Grotius,  Dr.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Clarke. 

Grand  nonsense  is  insupportable. — 137. 

You  may  abuse  a  tragedy,  though  you  cannot  write  one ;  you 
may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  you  a  bad  table,  thouch 
you  cannot  make  a  table.  It  is  not  your  trade  to  maJce 
tables.— 139. 

Goldsmith  had  increased  my  admiration  of  the  goodness  of 
Johnson^s  heart  by  incidental  remarks  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation; such  a»,  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Levett,  whom  he 
entertained  under  his  roof:  "  He  is  poor  and  honest,  which  u 
recommendation  enough  to  Johnson ;"  aud  when  I  wondered 
that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of  whom  1  had  heard  a  very 
bad  character,  "  He  is  now  become  miserable,  and  that  insures 
the  protection  of  Johnson." — Boswell,  142. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton  told  me  that  Johnson  said  of  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  "  He  is  the  richest  author  that  ever  graced  the 
common  of  literature." 
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Ma.  OoTLTiE  observed,  "that  Scotland  has  a  great  many 
ible  wild  prospects." — Johnson.  "  I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a 
eat  many;  iVorwav,  too,  has  noble  wild  prospects;  and 
Lpland  is  remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects. 
Af  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotch- 
la  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  England !" 
[n.  Brooke  (Frances  Moore,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brooke, 
aplain  to  the  forces  in  Canada,  whither  she  accompanied 
m)  received  an  answer  not  unlike  this,  when  expatiating  on 
e  accumulation  of  sublime  and  beautiful  objects  which  form 
a  fine  prospect  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America : 
[Toiiie,  madam,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "confess  that  nothing 
er  equalled  your  pleasure  in  seeing  that  sight  reversed,  and 
iding  yoursdf  looking  at  the  happy  prospect  down  the  river 
w  Lawrence."  "  The  truth  is,"  adds  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  he  hated 
hear  about  prospects,  and  views,  and  laying  out  of  ground, 
d  taste  in  gardening.  '  That  was  the  best  garden  (he  said) 
lich  produced  most  roots  and  fruits;  and  that  water  was 
oattobe  prized  which  contained  most  fish.'  " — Croker.l — 145. 

A  itAK  with  a  good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  better 
DOption  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you  may  analyse 
iBf  and  say,  what  is  there  in  it  ?  But  that  >vill  avail  you 
thing,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  system.  Pound  St.  Paul's 
nich  into  atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atom  ;  it  is,  to  be 
re,  good  for  nothing ;  but,  put  all  these  atoms  together,  and 
u  have  St.  Paul's  church.  .  .  .  Kousseau,  and  all  those  who 
al  in  paradoxes,  are  led  along  by  a  childish  desire  of  novelty. 
JbAiuofi,  150. 

Whxit  I  was  running  about  this  town  a  very  poor  fellow,  I 
la  a  great  arguer  for  the  advantages  of  poverty  ;  but  I  was, 
the  same  time,  very  sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments 
liich  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no  evil,  show  it  to 
evidently  a  great  evil.  You  never  find  people  labourijig  to 
nTUioe  you  tnat  you  may  live  very  happily  upon  a  plentiful 
rtune.  So  you  hear  people  talking  how  miserable  a  king 
oat  be ;  and  yet  they  ail  wish  to  be  in  his  place. 

Wi  can  have  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive,  that  con- 
itational  goodness,  which  is  not  founded  upon  principle. — 151. 

Aftsb  a  system  is  well  settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few 
rtial  objections  ought  not  to  shake  it. 

It  ia  a  sad  reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  almost  as 
ich  at  eighteen  as  I  do  now  (1763).— 152. 
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AoAiKBT  melancholy  Jobnaon  recommended  oonstni  om- 
pation  of  mind,  a  great  deal  of  exereifle,  modentioii  in  eite 
and  drinking,  and  especially  to  shun  drinking  at  nighl  m 
said  melancholy  people  were  apt  to  fly  to  intempemfle  it 
relief,  but  that  it  sunk  them  much  deeper  in  udaesfj.  Hi 
observed,  that  labouring  men  who  work  hard  and  Sn 
sparingly,  are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  low  spnitir- 
JSoswelL 

Thebe  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for  precedence^  mo 
there  no  fixed  invanable  rules  for  the  distinction  of  ml:, 
which  creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  aocidentd.— 
Johnson,  153. 

I  MSKTiOKEi)  that  Sir  Jamea  Macdonaldhad  said  to  me^ttift 
he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he  had  a  ^reat  reapeet  far 
him,  though  at  the  same  time  it  was  mixed  with  acme  di^gm 
of  terror.— Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  acquainted  wiik 
me,  it  might  lessen  both." — BoiweU. 

Thomsok,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet  about  him  as 
most  writers.  Eveiything  appeared  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  hi»  favourite  pursuit.  He  codd  not  have  viewed 
those  two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye. — JoliMoa, 
154. 

What  influence  can  Mr.  (Thomas)  Sheridan  have  upon  the 
lan^age  of  this  great  country,  by  his  narrow  exertions  P  Sir, 
it  id  burning  a  farthing  candle  at  Dover,  to  ahow  light  aft 
Calais. 

I  TALKED  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  success  which  those 
called  Methodists  have.— Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their 
expressing  themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  if 
the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  common  people,  and  which 
clergymen  of  genius  and  learning  ought  to  do  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  when  it  is  suited  to  their  congregations ;  a 
practice  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To 
insist  against  drunkenness  as  a  crime,  because  it  debases 
reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service 
to  the  common  people ;  but  to  tell  them  that  thev  may  die  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  show  them  how  dreadful  that  would 
be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your 
Scotch  clergy  give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion  will  soon 
decay  in  that  country." — Boswelly  156. 

A  woiiAN  preaching  is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs. 
It  is  not  done  well :  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at 
all. — Johmon,  157. 
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i  I  OVCB  told  you  (Miss  Beynolds)  that  ladies  were  timorous, 
^.  aad  yet  not  cautious. — 161. 

1^  Iv  you  can  but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  some 
u  fAiticalar  excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts  of  imagina* 
I  tkm  will  break  away,  without  any  effect  upon  your  conduct, 
r:  and  commonly  without  any  traces  left  upon  the  memory. — 
^    162. 

BvaoLTx,  and  keep  your  resolution ;  choose,  and  pursue  your 
duHoe. 

About  this  time  (April  1764)  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very 
■erero  return  of  the  hypochondriac  disorder  which  was  ever 
'  ' '  :  about  him.  He  was  so  ill,  as,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
►le  love  of  company,  to  be  entirely  averse  to  society,  the 
_  fiital  s^ptom  of  that  malady.  Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that, 
an  old  fiiend,  he  was  admitted  to  visit  him,  and  that  he 
fimnd  him  in  a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to 
bimaelf,  and  restlessly  walking  from  room  to  room.  He  then 
uaed  this  emphatical  expression  of  the  misery  which  he  felt : 
"I  would  consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  recover  my 
^ririta."  Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  singula- 
ntiea  ever  since  I  knew  him.  I  was  certain  that  he  was 
frequently  uttering  pious  ejaculations;  for  fragments  of  the 
Lora's  prayer  have  been  distinctly  overheard.  [It  used  to  be 
imagined  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  when  Johnson  retired  to.  a  window 
or  comer  of  the  room,  by  perceiving  his  lips  in  motion  and 
healing  a  murmur  without  audible  articulation,  that  he  was 
praying;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case,  for  I  was  once, 
pernapa  unperceived  by  him,  writing  at  a  table,  so  near  the 
plaee  of  his  retreat,  that  I  heard  him  repeating  some  lines 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  over  and  over  again,  as  if  by  iteration 
to  exercise  the  organs  of  speech,  and  fix  the  ode  in  his 
memory: — 

**  Audiet  cives  accuisse  ferrum 

Quo  graves  Pers®  melius  perirent, 

Audiet  pugnas *' 

''  Our  scms  shall  hear,  shall  hear  to  latest  times, 

Of  Boman  arms  with  civil  gore  imbued. 

Which  better  had  the  Persian  foe  subdued." — Francis. 

It  was  during  the  American  war. — Bwmey,'] — He  had  another 
particularity  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to 
aak  an  explanation.  It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early,  and  from  which  he  had 

GO  a 
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uevor  called  upon  his  reason  to  disentangle  him.  This  imli 
anxious  care  to  fj^o  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage  by  a  oof 
number  of  steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least  so  as  1 
eitlier  his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I  am  not  certain  nU^l 
should  constantly  make  the  first  actual  movement  when  111 
came  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  conjecture ;  fiv  Ll 
have,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  observed  bim  suddenly  ilB|k1 
and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnestness;  mi\ 
wlicn  he  had  nep;lected  or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of  ma^  ; 
movement,  1  have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself  ni  i  ' 
proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremonv,  and,  having  gone  tlin«|k  > 
It,  break  h'om  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  n 
companion.  [Dr.  Fisher,  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  tflU 
me,  that  in  walking  on  the  quadrangle  of  University  Collm 
he  would  not  step  on  the  juncture  of  the  stones,  but  carefoDj 
on  the  centre ;  but  this  is  a  trick  which  many  persons  lum 
when  sauntering  on  any  kind  of  tessellation.  Dr.  Fisher  addi^ 
that  he  would  sometimes  take  a  phial  to  the  coUe^  pump,  and 
ultcrnately  fill  and  empty  it,  without  any  object  that  Dr. 
yishor  could  discern.  **  Mr.  Sheridan,"  says  Mr.  Whyte,  '*at 
one  time  lived  in  Bedford-street,  opposite  Henrietta-street, 
wliich  ranofes  with  the  south  side  of  Covent  Garden,  so  that 
the  prospect  lie:*  open  the  whole  way,  free  of  interruption.  We 
were  standing  together  at  the  drawinpr-room  window,  expecting 
Johnson,  who  wns  to  dine  there.  Mr.  Sheridan  asked  me, 
could  I  see  the  length  of  the  garden  ?  *  Xo,  sir.'  (Mr, 
AV'hyte  was  short-sighted.)  'Take  out  your  opera-glan: 
Jolinson  is  coming ;  you  may  know  him  by  his  gait.'  1  pe^ 
Cfived  him  at  a  good  distance,  working  along  with  a  peculiar 
solemnity  of  deportment,  and  an  awkward  sort  of  measured 
step.  At  that  time  the  broad  flagging  at  each  side  the  streets 
was  not  universally  adopted,  and  stoue  posts  were  in  fashion, 
to  prevent  the  aTuioyauce  of  carriages.     Upon  every  post,  as  he 

Eassed  along,  I  could  observe,  he  deliberately  laid  his  hand; 
ut  missing  one  of  them,  when  he  had  got  at  some  distance  he 
seenjod  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  and  immediately  return- 
ing back,  carefully  pcrlbrmed  the  accustomed  ceremony,  and 
resumed  his  former  course,  not  omittini;  one  till  he  gained  the 
crossing.  This,  Mr.  ISheridan  assured  me,  however  odd  it 
might  appear,  was  his  constant  practice ;  but  why  or  where- 
fore he  could  not  inform  me.*' — ?f7/y/^,  *' Miscellanea  Nova," 
p.  49. — Croker.]  That  the  most  minute  singularities  which 
Delonged  to  him,  and  made  very  observable  parts  of  his  appear* 
once  and  manner,  u\a^'  not  be  om\tt«d^  it  is  requisite  to 
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^^taition,  that  while  taUuDg,  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his 

--  llftir,  he  commonly  held  his  head  to  one  side  towards  his  right 

^ttoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tremulous  manner,  moving  his  hody 

^jWckwards  and  forwards,  and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  the  same 

^firection  with  the  palm  of  liis  hand.     In  the  intervals  of  arti- 

^'  CDlatixig  he  made  various  sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as 

!|^  if  rumiuating,  or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes 

J  giTiiig  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his  tongue  play  back- 

;  warda  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen,  and 

.   KNiietimes  protruding  it  a&;ainst  his  upper  gums  in  front,  as  it* 

pronouncinfi;  quickly,  under  his  breatn,  too,  too,  too ;    all  this 

•ooompanied  with  a  thoughtful  look,  but  more  frequently  with 

A  nniie.     Grenerally,  when  he  had  concluded  a  period  in  the 

ooiqie  of  a  dispute,  by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted 

try  yiolence  and  vociferation,  he  used  to  blow  out  his  breath 

like  a  whale.    This,  I  suppose,  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs,  and 

aeemed  in  him  to  be  a  contemptuous  mode  of  expression,  as  if 

he  liad  made  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  like  chaff  before 

the  wind. — Boswell,  165. 

JoHKBOX  was  much  pleased  with  a  small  Milton  of  mine 
publiahed  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  with  the  Greek  epigram 
on  hia  own  effigy,  of  its  being  the  picture,  not  of  him,  but  of  a 
bad  painter. — JDr.  John  Sharp,  167. 

Let  me  not  be  prejudiced  hereafter  against  the  appearance 
of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who,  with  indeterminate  notions,  and 
perverse  or  inelegant  conversation,  perhaps  are  doing  all  they 
can. — Johnson. 

Tbinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  (July  1766)  sur- 
prised Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment  of  the  highest 
academical  honours,  by  creating  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  [Hawkins 
and  Murphy  thought  that  Johnson's  attachment  to  Oxford 
prevented  him  from  assuming  the  title  which  it  conferred. 
llie  fact  is  true ;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he 
meter  used  the  title  of  Doctor  before  his  name,  even  after 
his  Oxford  degree. — Croker\  He  called  himself  Mr,  Johnson, 
as  appears  from  many  of  his  cards  or  notes  to  myself,  and  I 
have  seen  many  from  him  to  other  perHons,  in  which  he  uni- 
formly takes  that  designation.  1  once  observed  on  his  table  a 
letter  directed  to  him  with  the  addition  of  Esquire,  and 
objected  to  it  as  being  a  designation  inferior  to  that  of  doctor ; 
but  he  checked  me,  and  seemed  pleased  with  it,  because,  as  1 
ooDJectured,  he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  class  of 
literary  men,  and  to  be  merely  genteel — un  gentilhomme  comme 
iiA  autre. — JBoMwell,  108. 
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He  that  claimB,  either  in  himfielf  or  for  another,  the  honoim 
of  i>erfection,  will  surely  injure  the  reputation  which  he  dengna 
to  a^Biflt. — Johnson,  172. 

A  PEASANT  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisfied,  bat 
not  equally  happy. — 174. 

A  TouTKFrL  passion  for  abstracted  devotion  should  not  be 
encouraged.—  175. 

Do  NOT  accustom  yourself  to  enchain  your  YolatiKty  by 
vows. — 179. 

All  the  importunities  and  perplexities  of  business  are  soft- 
ness and  luxury,  compared  witn  the  incessant  crafings  of 
vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expedients  of  idleness. 

To  OMIT  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  efficacious  method 
of  advancing  Christianitv,  in  compliance  with  any  purposes 
that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I 
know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  example,  except  in  the 

1)ractice  of  the  planters  of  America, — a  race  of  mortals  whom, 
suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. — 181. 

I  AM  not  very  willing  that  any  language  should  be  totally 
extinguished.  The  similitude  and  derivation  of  languages 
atlord  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations, 
and  the  genealogy  of  mankind.  They  add  ofben  physical 
certainty  to  liistorical  evidence;  and  often  supply  the  only 
evidence  of  ancient  emigrations,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  ages 
which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them.  With  men  of 
letters  I  would  not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wishing  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  language,  however  narrow  in  its  extent,  or 
liowever  incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  reposited 
in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that  it  may  be  always  here- 
after examined  and  compared  with  other  languages,  and  then 
permitting  its  disuse. — 182. 

Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  is  like  fire,  which 
must  first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but  which  will 
afterwards  propagate  itself. 

The  etiicacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried,  and  has  not 
j)r()duced  the  consequence  expected.  Let  knowledge,  there- 
lore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let  the  patrons  of  privation  stand 
awhilo  aside,  and  admit  the  operation  of  positive  piinciples. 

11  kre  Johnson  comes, — unblest  with  outward  grace, 
11  is  rigid  morals  stamped  upon  his  face; 
AVhile  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain; 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain)  : 
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To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest, 
And  babes  clmg  frighted  to  the  nurse^s  breast. 
With  looks  convulsed  he  roars  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  ^ith  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien, 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run. 
Virtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield, 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtful  field  ; 
But,  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 
Since  &me,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown, 
Though  forced  his  present  claim  to  disavow, 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys ;  for  Time  shall  first  expire, 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire. 

—Mr,  CuthheH  Shaw,  183. 
Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had  already  (1767)  done  his 
part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  have  thought  so  too,"  said  the 
lingy  "  if  you  had  not  written  60  well."  Johnson  observed 
to  me,  upon  this,  that ''  no  man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer 
Gcympliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  decisive." 
When  asked  by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's, 
whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  compliment,  he 
snawered,  *'  No,  sir.  When  the  king  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be 
■o.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign." 
Perhaps  no  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  courts  could 
have  shown  a  more  nice  and  dignified  sense  of  true  politeness 
than  Johnson  did  in  this  instance. — Boswelly  185. 

**  Tod  do  not  think,  then,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
argument  in  the  case  ?"  (the  controversy  between  Warburten 
and  Lowth).  Johnson  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 
**  Why,  truly,"  said  the  king,  "  when  once  it  comes  to  calling 
names,  argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end." 

Solitude  excludes  pleasure,  and  does  not  always  secure 
peace.  Some  communication  of  sentiments  is  commonly  ne- 
cessary to  give  vent  to  the  imagination,  and  discharge  the  mind 
of  its  own  flatulencies. — Johnson,  188. 

JoHKSOK.  "  Hume  would  never  have  written  history  had  not 
Voltaire  written  it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire." — 
Boswell.  "  But,  sir,  we  have  Lord  Kames." — Johnson.  "  You 
have  Lord  Kames.  Keep  him;  ha,  ha,  ha!"  (Speaking  of 
Bobertson  he  said)  *'  Sir,  I  love  Bobertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of 
his  book  "  («  Hifltor/  of  Scotland  ").— jBo«ice«,  191. 
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Ma^tt  qualities  contribute  to  domestic  bflppiness,  npoi 
which  poetry  lias  no  colours  to  bestow. — Johnson^  192. 

JouysoN,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  bia  manner;  bntno 
man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  baa  nothing  of  tb 
bear  but  his  eikin.  [It  was  drollj  said,  in  reference  to  the 
pensions  granted  to  Drs.  Shebbeare  and  Johnson,  that  the 
king  had  peu-sioned  a  She-bear  and  a  He-bear. — CMter,] 
—Goldsmith,  195. 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  scarcely  a  village  of  Italy  wants  ita 
historian. — Johnson,  196. 

WuoETER  loads  life  with  unnecessary  scruples  prorokes  the 
attention  of  others  on  his  conduct,  and  incurs  the  censure  of 
singularity  without  reaping  the  reward  of  superior  Tiitua. 
—199. 

Oil,  let  us  not  be  found,  when  our  li^Iaster  calls  us,  ripping 
the  lace  off  our  waistcoats,  but  the  spirit  of  contention  uom 
our  souls  and  tongues!  Let  us  all  conform  in  outward 
customs,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  to  the  manners  of  those 
whom  we  live  among,  and  despise  such  paltry  distinctions. 
Alas !  a  man  who  cannot  get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will 
not  find  h\A  way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one. — 200. 

Feah  i»  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  divest  it.  You  (General  Paoli)  remember  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  read  upon  the  tombstone  of 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  **  Hero  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear," 
wittily  said,  ''Then  he  never  snutied  a  candle  with  his 
fingers."— 202. 

Perfect  good  breeding  consists  in  having  no  particular 
mark  of  any  pn)tV8aion,  but  a  general  elegant^  of  manners. — 203. 

There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson;  for  when  his  pistol 
misses  fire,  hej  knocks  you  down  with  the  but-end  of  it. — 
Goldsmith,  208. 

Providence  has  wisely  ordered  that  the  more  nnmeroas 
men  are,  the  more  dilTicult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  anything, 
and  so  they  arc  governed. — Johnson,  209. 

Though  the  most  accessible  and  communicative  man  alive, 
yet  when  Johnson  suspected  he  was  invitrd  to  be  exhibited,  he 
constantly  spurned  the  invitation. — Dr.  ManceU,  216. 

Ox  my  ob8er>-ing  to  Jolmson,  that  a  certain  c:entleman  had 
remained  siK-ut  the  whole  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
brilliant  and  learned  society,  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the  conversation 
overflowed  and  drowned  him." — 2i7. 

Want  of  t tenderness,  Johnson  always  alleged,  was  want  of 
j>arts,  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of  stupidity  than  depravity. 
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Whatetxb  might  be  thought  of  some  Methodist  teachers, 
Johnffon  said  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that 
man,  who  travelled  900  miles  in  a  month,  and  preached 
twelve  times  in  a  week ;  for  no  adecpiate  reward,  merely  tem- 
poral, could  be  given  for  such  in<lefatia:able  labour. — 218. 

Ik  a  discourse  by  Sir  William  Jones,  addressed  to  the 
Aaiatie  Society,  Feb.  24,  17iS5,  is  the  following  passage: — 
**  One  of  the  most  sa£:aciouH  men  in  tliis  nge,  who  continues,  I 
hope,  to  improve  and  adorn  it,  Samuel  Johnson,  remarked  in 
my  hearing,  that  if  Xewton  had  flourished  in  ancient  Greece, 
he  would  have  been  worshipped  as  a  divinitv." — Malane. 

8PXAKI50  of  the  inward  light,  to  which  some  Methodists 
pretended,  Johnson  said,  it  was  a  principle  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  social  or  civil  security.  "  If  a  man,"  said  he,  "  pre- 
tenda  to  a  principle  of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing, 
iia;^,  not  so  much  as  that  he  has  it,  but  only  that  he  pretends 
to  it,  how  can  I  tell  what  that  person  may  be  prompted  to  do? 
When  a  person  professt»s  to  be  governed  by  a  written  ascer- 
tained law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find  him." — Dr,  Maxwell^ 
219. 

SpiAKiiro  of  a  dull,  tiresome  fellow  whom  he  (Johnson) 
ehanced  to  meet,  he  said,  "  That  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess 
but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong  one." 

JoHKBOK  observed  that  a  man  of  sense  and  education  should 
seek  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wife.  It  was  a  miserable 
thing  when  the  conversation  could  only  be  such  as  whether 
the  mutton  should  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dispute 
about  that. 

Adykntitioits  accomplishments  may  be  possessed  by  all 
ranks ;  but  one  may  easily  distinguish  the  born  gentlewoman. 
—JoktuoHy  220. 

OxNTLEMEX  of  education  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
eountries;  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor 
eBpecially,  is  the  true  mark  of  national  discrimination. 

IJsHBB  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  a 
greater  no  Church  could  boast  of;  at  least  in  modem  times. 
—221. 

Whateyeb  philosophy  may  determine  of  material  nature,  it 
is  certainly  true  of  intellectual  nature,  that  it  abhors  a 
Tacuum :  our  minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil  will  break  in 
upon  them  if  they  are  not  preoccupied  by  good. — 224. 

Or  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  so  much  afraid 
of  being  unnoticed,  that  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you  should 
forget  that  he  is  in  the  company." — BoswelL  "  Yes,  he  stands 
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forward." — Johnson.  "  True,  sir;  but  if  a  man  is  to  stand  fiv- 
ward  he  should  ii-ish  to  do  it,  not  in  an  awkward  poature,  not 
in  rags,  not  so  as  that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule."— 
Boswell.  "  For  my  part,  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Gold- 
smith talk  away  carelessly." — Johnson.  "  Why  yea,  air ;  but 
he  should  not  like  to  hear  himself." — Bonoell,  241. 

I  BEPEATED  a  Boutence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  tin 
House  of  Lords, — "  ]My  lords,  severity  is  not  the  way  to 
govern  either  boys  or  men."  "  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  it  is  the 
way  to  govern  them ;  I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  way  to 
mend  them." 

You  must  not  neglect  doing  a  thin^  immediately  good  from 
fear  of  remote  evil — from  fear  of  its  being  abused. — Ji^miim^ 
242. 

Much  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if  he  be  caught  young. 
—244. 

I  WAS  told  a  day  or  two  ago  (1772)  of  a  design  which  mnsfc 
excite  some  curiosity.  Two  ships  are  in  prejMiration,  which 
are  under  the  command  of  Captain  Constantino  Phipps,  to 
explore  the  northern  ocean  ;  not  to  seek  the  north-east  or  the 
north-west  passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as  near  the  pole 
as  they  can  go.  They  hope  to  find  an  open  ocean,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  one  mass  of  perpetual  congelation.  I  do  not 
much  wish  well  to  discoveries,  for  I  am  always  afraid  they  will 
end  in  conquest  and  robbery. — ^248. 

It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but 
he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be 
knocked  on  the  head. — 252. 

I  HATE  dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all  round ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  last  generation  (1773)  of  the  royal  family. — ^254. 

Eabelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing  compared  with 
him.  You  may  be  diverted  by  them ;  but  Johnson  gives  you  a 
forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter  out  of  you,  whether  you  will 
or  no. — Garrick,  256. 

"  Madam,"  said  Addison  to  a  lady  who  complained  of  his 
having  talked  little  in  company,  "I  have  but  ninepence  in 
ready  money,  but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds." — 
Mr.  Langtofiy  263. 

One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  Goldsmith  found  fault  with 
me  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  unques- 
tionable superiority.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  for  making  a 
monarchv  of  what  should  be  a  republic."  lie  was  still  more 
mortified,  when,  talking  in  a  company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
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90ent,  a  Gkrman  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson 
lling  bimself  as  if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him, 
fing,  "Stav,  stay — ^Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  say  something." 
Mo9welly  264. 

I  HATE  great  merit  in  being  jealous  for  subordination  and 
e  honours  of  birth  ;  for  I  can  hardly  tell  who  was  my  grand- 
>i^et.— Johnson,  265. 

Mb.  EJEiTBY  Ebskixe  (brother  of  Lord  Buchan  and  Lord 
nkine),  after  being  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Bos- 
ell,  and  having  made  nis  bow,  slipped  a  shilling  into  Boswell's 
ind,  whispering  that  it  was  for  the  sight  of  his  bear. — 
TaUer  Scott,  275. 

I>B.  Johnson's  veneration  for  the  hierarchy  is  well  known. 
here  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  affected  with  a  strong 
idignation  while  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  religious  magnificence 
it  St.  Andrew's).  I  happened  to  ask  where  John  Knox  was 
Dried.  Dr.  Johnson  burst  out,  "  I  hope  in  the  highway." 
*  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  a  little  odd,  though  Boswell 
M  overlooked  it,  that  Knox  was  buried  in  a  place  which  soon 
Her  became,  and  ever  since  has  been,  a  highway,  namely,  the 
id  churchyard  of  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh." — Oroker.]  "  I 
■ve  been  looking  at  his  reformations."  It  was  a  very  fine 
qr.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  quite  wrapt  up  in  the  contempla- 
on  of  the  scenes  which  were  now  presented  to  him.  He 
ept  his  hat  off  while  he  was  upon  any  part  of  the  ground 
here  the  cathedral  had  stood.  He  said  well,  that  Knox  had 
^  on  a  mob  without  knowing  where  it  would  end ;  and  that 
ifbring  from  a  man  in  doctrine  was  no  reason  why  you  should 
oil  his  house  about  his  ears. — Boswell,  283. 

WxLTEB  Scott  used  to  tell  an  instance  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
gricultural  enthusiasm,  that,  returning  home  one  night,  after 
a  absence  (I  think)  on  circuit,  he  went  out  with  a  candle 
>  look  at  a  field  of  turnips,  then  a  novelty  in  Scotland. — 
VoJcBTy  288. 

The  question  of  public  or  private  education  is  not  properly 

general  one ;  but  whether  one  or  the  other  is  best  for  my 
m. — Johnson,  291. 

Beiko  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  the  chance  of  being 
powned.— 308. 

The  only  way  to  make  a  pig  go  forward  is  to  pull  him  back 
J  the  tail.— 388. 

EiTHEB  yesterday  morning,  or  this  (Oct.  26,  1773),  I  com- 
lunicated  to  Dr.  tfohnson  the  news  that  Dr.  Beattie  had  got 
pension  of  £200  a  year.    He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  clapped  nia 
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bands,  and  cried  **  O  brave  we ! " — a  peculiar  wrlamatifln  d 
bia  when  he  TejoiceB.Saswellf  390. 

Fame  is  a  shuttlecock.  If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  ead  d 
the  room  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  To  keep  it  up^  it 
must  be  struck  at  both  ends. — Johnson,  403. 

I  Ksow  Mrs.  Boswell  A\ished  me  well  to  go.  ^In  ifaii  bs 
showed  a  very  acute  penetration.  Mj  wife  paid  bun  the  inoik 
assiduous  and  respectful  attention  while  he  was  our  guest ;  so 
that  I  wonder  how  he  discovered  her  wishing  for  bis  ^partmrn. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  irre^lar  hours  and  uncouth  habiti,  audi 
as  turning  the  candles  with  their  heads  downwards  when  tinej 
did  not  burn  bright  enough,  and  letting  the  wax  drop  upon 
the  carpet,  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady.  ae«aw^ 
she  had  not  that  high  admiration  of  him  which  wis  felt  bjr 
most  of  those  who  knew  him ;  and,  what  was  very  natural  to  a 
female  mind,  she  thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  ha 
husband.  She  once,  in  a  little  warmth,  made,  with  more  point 
than  justice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject : — ^^  I  have  seen 
many  a  bear  led  by  a  man ;  but  I  never  before  saw  a  man  led 
by  a*^  bear."— -BMiTtf//.]— 409. 

To  WHAT  de<;i:ree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into  religious  offices 
it  would  require  much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am  far 
from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it :  fancy  is  a  faculty  be- 
stowed by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  His  gifts 
should  be  used  to  His  glory,  that  all  our  faculties  should  co- 
operate according  to  the  will  of  Him  that  gave  them,  according 
to  the  order  which  His  wisdom  has  established.  As  cere* 
monies,  prudential  or  convenient,  are  less  obligatory  than  posi- 
tive orduiancea,  as  bodily  worship  is  only  the  token  to  others 
or  ourselves  of  mental  adoration,  so  fauey  is  always  to  act  in 
subordination  to  reason.  AVe  may  take  fancy  for  a  companion^ 
but  must  follow  reason  as  our  guide.  WTe  may  allow  fancy  to 
suggest  certain  ideas  in  certain  places;  but  reason  must 
always  be  heard,  when  she  tells  us  that  those  ideas  and  those 
places  have  no  natural  or  necessary  relation.  When  we  enter 
a  church  we  habitually  recall  to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration, 
but  we  must  not  omit  adoration  lor  want  of  a  temple ;  because 
we  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that  the  Universal  Lord  is 
everywhere  present ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to  lona  or  to 
Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 
—412. 

Goldsmith  died  of  a  fever  (April  4, 1774),  exasperated,  as 
I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  distress.  Ue  had  raised  money  and 
squandered  it  by  every  artitice  of  acquisition  and  fbUy  of 
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lenae.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a 
T  great  man. — 414. 

&OLTWBLL  is  a  market-town,  neither  very  small  nor  mean. 
B  Bpring  called  Winifred's  Well  is  very  clear,  and  so  copious 
kt  It  yields  one  hundred  tons  of  water  in  a  minute.  It  is 
ttt  once  a  very  great  stream,  which  within,  perhaps,  thirty 
rdB  of  its  irruption,  turns  a  mill,  and  in  a  course  of  two 
lea  eighteen  mills  more. — Johnson  ^  419. 
Thb  aound  of  the  Welsh  language  in  a  continued  discourse 
not  unpleasant. — 420. 

Lascabis*  Grammar  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
■©ek.  A  copy  was  bought  for  the  king's  library  at  Dr. 
ikew's  sale  tor  £21  10s.  The  first  book  ever  printed  in 
idiish  was  the  "  Historyes  of  Trove,"  1471.  A  copy  was 
Id  by  auction  in  1812,  and  brought  £1,060  lOa.—Buppa,  4i25. 
WuB5  I  find  a  Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  is  as  a 
otchman,  that  Scotchman  shall  be  as  an  Englishman  to  me. 
Johnson,  432. 

MvRPHT  relates  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him,  "  Have 
u  observed  the  dilference  between  your  own  country  impu- 
noe  and  Scotch  impudence?"  The  answer  being  in  the 
gative — "  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Johnson  ;  "  the  impu- 
noe  of  an  Irishmau  is  the  impudence  of  a  fly  that  buzzes 
out  you,  and  you  put  it  away,  but  it  returns  again,  and  still 
itters  and  teases.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotchman  is  the  im- 
idence  of  a  leech  that  fixes  and  sucks  your  blood." — 
-oker,  433. 

Johvboh's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraordinary  were 
not  for  his  bow-wow  way. — Lord  Pembroke, — 439. 
Hatb  you  got  Bos  well's  most  absurd  enormous  book  ?  The 
fit  thing  in  it  is  a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Pembroke  (see  ante). 
16  more  one  learns  of  Johnson,  the  more  preposterous 
semblage  he  appears  of  strong  sense,  of  the  lowest  bigotry 
id  prejudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretfuliiess,  and  vanity ; 
.d  Bos  well  is  the  ape  of  most  of  his  faults,  without  a  grain  of 
I  sense.  It  is  the  story  of  a  mountebank  and  his  zany. — 
oraee  WlaJpole. 

Ov  Friday,  81st  March,  I  supped  with  him  and  some 
ends  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the  company  (Boswell)  at- 
mpted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to  rally  him  on  his  late 
pearanoe  at  the  theatre ;  but  had  reason  to  repent  of  his 
Doerity.  "  Why,  sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  ? 
id  you  see ? "—Johnson.  "No,  sir."— "Did  you  heari*" 
"  No,  sir."—"  Why  then,  air,  did  you  go  ?  "-John- 
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ekm.  "Because,  sir,  she  is  a  faTourite  of  the  publie;  alj 
when  the  public  cares  a  thousandth  part  for  you  tliafc  il  te] 
for  her,  1  will  po  to  your  benefit  too.  — Bancell,  440. 

I  ASKED  if  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  waa  not  a  am  ' 
of  sense  r— Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  ia  not  a  diatinct  relite; 
and  I  sliouUl  say  he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  mam 
1  did  not  |>erceive  any  superiority  of  understanding.'*— B» 
well.  **  But  will  you  not  allow  him  a  nobleness  of  resolutiai  m 
penetrating  into  distant  regions?" — Johnson.  ''That,  sir,  ii 
not  to  the  present  purpose ;  we  are  talking  of  sense.  A  fl|^ 
iug  cock  hns  a  nobleness  of  resolution."— 442. 

Johnson's  "Taxation  no  Tyranny  *' being  mentioned,  lie 
t^d,  **  I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked  enough  for  it.  Attid 
is  the  re-action ;  I  never  think  I  have  hit  hard  unlen  it 
rebounds." 

Fleet -street  has  a  very  animated  appearance ;  but  I  tUnk 
the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cron.— * 
Johnion,  4-13. 

Ay  eminent  tallowchandler  in  London,  who  had  acquired  i 
considorable  fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his  fore* 
man,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country  house  near  town.  He  soon 
sjrew  wearv,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he 
doijtirt^d  they  might  let  him  know  their  melting  days,  and  he 
would  come  and  assist  them,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Ha«^ 
sir,  was  a  man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circumstances  in 
ilie  bnsiui'ss  to  which  he  had  been  used  was  a  relief  horn 
ivlienesss. 

Gkobgk  the  First  knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know 
nothing; ;  did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do  nothing ;  and  the  only 
s^ood  tiling  that  is  told  of  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  restore  tli^ 
ero\Mi  to  its  hereditary  successor. — 144. 

Pathiotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. — 446. 
All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.     There  is  nothing 
«o  minute  or  inconsiderable  that  1  would  not  rather  know  it 
t  han  not.     In  the  same  manner,  all  power,  of  whatever  sort,  i» 
of  itself  desirable. — 449. 

The  belief  of  immortality  is  impressed  upon  all  men;  and 
all  men  act  under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may  talk, 
and  though,  perhaps,  they  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  it — 450. 
That  is  the  happiest  conversation  where  there  is  no  com- 
|)etition,  no  vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments. 
Johnson  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  of 
reading,  and  combated  the  idle,  superiicial  notion,  that  know- 
lodge  enough  may  be  acquired  in  conversation,     "  The  founda- 
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he,  "  must  be  laid  by  reading.  General  principles 
id  from  books,  which,  however,  must  be  brought  to 
real  lite.  In  conversation  you  never  get  a  system, 
id  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  hundred 
be  parts  of  a  truth  which  a  man  gets  thus  are  at 
ftnce  from  each  other,  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full 
uwell. 

ozzi  describes  Johnson's  promptitude  of  thought 
aion  by  a  happy  classical  allusion  : — "  His  notions 
te  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  all  ready 
d  in  bright  armour,  fit  for  battle." — Croker^  462. 
r's  laugh  was  a  kind  of  good-humoured  growl. 
B  descnbed  it  droUy  enough : — "  He  laughs  Hke  a 
''^Baswell,  456. 

L  compliments,  to  which  there  is  no  stated  and  pre- 
iswer,  embarrass  the  feeble,  who  do  not  know  what 
d  disgust  the  wise,  who,  knowing  them  to  be  false, 
»m  to  be  hypocritical. — Johnson,  458. 
the  Eevolution  (in  France)  there  were  no  boarding- 
d  all  young  ladies  were  educated  in  the  convents. — 
J. 

hit  of  palaces  and  other  great  buildings  leaves  no 
ct  images  unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I 
le  Palais  Bourbon),  my  wife  was  in  my  mind ;  she 
)  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody  to  please,  I  am 
)d. — Johnson, 

ices  of  Louvre  and  Tuilleries  (1775)  granted  out  in 
In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  gilt  globes  of  metal  at 
ice.  The  French  beds  commended. — Wednesday, 
—We  went  to  Fontainebleau,  which  we  found  a  large 
I,  crow^ded  with  people.  The  forest  thick  with 
7^  extensive.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
10  hills,  few  streams,  only  one  hedge.  I  remember 
or  crosses  on  the  road.  Pavement  still,  and  rows  of 
B.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. — Thurs- 
&th. — At  court  we  saw  the  apartments — the  king's 
r  and  council-chamber  extremely  splendid.  Persons 
:s  in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the  family 
Tants  and  masters.  At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy. 
iw  nor  heard.  Drunken  women. — Friday,  Oct.  20th. 
the  queen  mount  in  the  forest — brown  habit ;  rode 
)  saw  the  king's  horses  and  dogs.  The  dogs  almost 
— degenerate.  The  horses  not  much  commended. 
I  co<3;  the  keiuiel  filthy.     The  king  fed  himtyp^j  ^ 
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with  his  Icfl  hand,  as  we.     The  French  chain  made  i 
boards  painted.      N.B.    Soldiers  at  the  Court  of  Ja 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates.     Faeots  in  \ 
palace.    Everything    slovenly,  except    in    the    coitf 
Women's  sadilles  seem  ill  made.     Queen's  bridle  won 
silver.     Tags  to  strike  the  horse.— Sunday,   Oct.  22iid.— 1 
Versailles — a  mean  town.  Carriages  of  business  passiiie;  b 
shops  against  the  wall.     The  menagerie — rhinoceroaTuiel 
broken  and  pared  away,  which  I  suppose  will  grow ;  the  bia^l 
I  think,  four  inches  across ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  dflik  | 
doubled  over  his  body  and  cross  his  hips;  a  Yast 
though  young ;  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen.     Trianon  ii  i 
kind  of  retreat  appendant  to  Versailles.    A  table  of  porphm. 
about  five  feet  long  and  between  two  and  three  broad ;  gnm 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Venetian  State.    In  the  council-nxM 
almost  all  that  was  not  door  or  window  was,  I  think,  lookiac- 
class.    Little  Trianon  is  a  small  palace,  like  a  gentlemwi 
house.    The  upper  floor  paved  witn  brick.     Little  YieoDe— 
t  he  rooms  at  the  top  are  small ;  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination 
with  privacy.     The  great  gallery  (at  Versailles)  is  wainscoted 
with  mirrors,  not  very  large,  but  joined  by  frames  ;  1  suppOM 
the  large  plates  were  not  yet  made.    The  playhouse  is  rerj 
I'dTse.     [That  magniiieent  building,  which  was  both  a  theatre 
and  a  ball-room.     It  was  rarely  used ;  the  lighting  and  otha 
expenses  for  a  single  night  being  100,000  francs !     It  is  cd^ 
brated  in  the  **  Ilistory  of  the  Revolution"  as  the  scene  of  the 
entertainment  given  by  the   Gardes  du  Cai*ps  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  1789;  of  which  innocent  and,  indeed,  laudible  testi- 
mony of  attachment  between  them  and  their  unhappy  sove- 
reigns, the  rebels,  by  misrepresentations  and  calumnies,  made 
so  serious  an  aft'air.     "  When  at  Versailles,"  says  Mrs.  Pioui, 
'*  the  people  showed  us  the  theatre.    As  we  stood  on  the  stage, 
looking  at  some  machinery  for  playhouse  purposes, — *  Now  ire 
are  here,  what  shall  wo  act.  Dr.  J  ohnson  ;  the  Englishman  il 
Paris  ?  '     *  Xo,  no,'  replied  he,  *  we  will  try  to  act  Harry  the 
Fifth.'" — Croker,]      The   Foreign-oflice    paved   with    bricki 
(tiles).     The  dinner  half  a  louis  each ;  and,  I  think,  a  louii 
over.     Money  given  at  menagerie,  three  livres ;  at  palace,  six 
livres. 

We  went  to  see  the  king  and  queen  at  dinner;  and  the 
queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss  (Thrale),  that  she  sent  one 
of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she  was.  Mr.  Thrale  is  Terr 
liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches  and  a  very  fine  table;  bat  1 
think  our  cookery  very  bad.    I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this 
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?"^^e  <.>f  the  pea  live  days  bot'ore  I  found  a  seiisiljle  iinprovoment 
^j^    inv  health.     I   ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat 
^i«retti.     Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  and  speaks  French,  I  think, 
H^ite  as  well  as  EDglish.— 463. 

The  great  iu  France  live  very  magnificently,  but  tlie  rest 

^^y  miaerablr.  There  is  no  happy  middle  state,  as  in  England. 

^Iie  ahops  of  Paris  are  mean.    The  meat  in  the  markets  is 

aaeh  as  would  be  ^nt  to  a  gaol  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Thrale 

jvatly  observed,  that  the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced 

vpon  them  by  necessity,  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat 

uleas  they  added  some  taste  to  it.     The  French  are  an  indeli- 

^-  eato  people :  they  will  spit  upon  any  place.     At  Madame  (Du 

^'  Bocage's),  a  literary  lady  of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar 

-  in  hia  fingers,  and  threw  it  into  my  cotiee.    I  was  going  to  put 

-    it  aaide ;  but,  hearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me,  I  e'en 

taated  Tom's  fingers.    The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea 

i  TAnglaUe,    The  spout  of  the  teapot  did  not  pour  freely ; 

■he  bade  the  footman  blow  into  it.     France  is  worse  than 

SooUand  in  e\'erything  but  climate.    Nature  has  done  more 

for  the  French ;  but  they  have  done  less  for  themselves  than 

the  Scotch  have  done.     [In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after 

hia  return  from  France,  he  says,  **  The  French  have  a  clear 

air  and  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  their  mode  of  common  life  is  gross, 

and  incommodious,  and  disgusting.  I  am  come  home  convinced 

that  no  improvement  of  general  use  is  to  be  found  amongst 

them."— -affltontf  ]— 400. 

Thet  (the  French)  have  few  sentiments,  but  they  express 
them  neatly :  they  have  little  meat  too,  but  tliey  dress  it  well. 
—467. 

JoBKBOir  scorned  what  he  called  colloquial  barbarisms.  It 
was  his  pride  to  speak  his  best. — Murphy,  46S. 

Pabis  is  indeed  a  place  very  difi'ereut  from  the  Hebrides ; 
but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor 
affords  so  many  opportunities  of  remark. — Johnson. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Thrale  (1776),  who  had 
just  recovered  from  illness  and  confinement,  went  into  his 
room  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  and  said  to  him,  "  No- 
body sends  me  any  verses  now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty 
yean  old ;  and  Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,  I  re- 
member." Upon  which  he  burst  out  suddenly,  without  the 
least  previous  hesitation,  and  without  having  entertained  the 
BDalleat  intention  towards  it  half  a  minute  before  : — 

"  Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thu'ty-&\e ; 
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Long  maj  better  yean  arrivey 
Better  years  than  thirty-five ! 

"  Could  philosophere  oontriTe 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-fire, 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 

'*  Ladies,  stock  and  tend  year  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ; 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 

'*  He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five ! " 

^'  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them  down,  **  yon  mt? 
see  what  it  is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary-maker;  too 
may  observe  that  the  rhymes  run  m  alphabetical  order  exaetlj.^' 
Aud  so  they  do.  Dr.  Johnson  did  indeed  poflseas  an  alnuMt 
Tuscan  power  of  improvisation. — Croker,  471, 

As  manners  make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal  them.— 
Johnson,  474. 

Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which  Pro- 
vidence puts  into  oiu*  power. 

If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash. — 475. 

TnB  lecturer  was  surely  in  the  right,  who,  though  he  nw 
his  audience  slinking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair  whik 
Plato  stayed. — -176. 

Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the  transaction  of 
business  with  men  who  are  above  knowing  or  caring  whit 
they  have  to  do. 

1  SUPPOSE,  with  all  our  scholastic  ignorance  of  mankind,  we 
arc  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the  booksellers  will  erect 
themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under  the  influence 
of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 

When  Foots  has  told  me  something,  I  dismiss  it  from  my 
mind  like  a  passing  shadow.  When  Eeynolds  tells  me  some- 
thing, I  consider  myself  as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more. — 479. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  con- 
vent for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut  off  his 
hands  for  fear  he  should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  resolu- 
tion in  the  immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself;  but  when 
that  is  once  done,  he  has  no  longer  any  merit ;  for  though  it  is 
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'  his  power  to  steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in 
art.  So  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Carthusian,  he 
ged  to  continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or  not.  Their 
3,  too,  is  absurd.    We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostles 

sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All 
ty  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good  or  prevent  evil  is 

I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,  "  Madam,  you 
ire,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice.**  She 
*  She  should  remember  this  as  long  as  she  lived." — 480. 
JlTI  no  objection  to  a  man's  drinking  wine  if  he  can  do 
moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it, 
berefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time  without  it,  on 
it  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  return  to  it. 

man  is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effect 

he  experiences.  One  of  the  Fathers  tells  us,  he  found 
I  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not  practise  it. 
KSAB.  More,  describing  a  dinner  in  1781,  at  Bishop 
y's,  where  there  were  present  Lord  and  Lady  Speucer 
jady  Althorp,  Johnson,  Eeynolds,  Ac,  says,  "  I  was 
Ly  disgusted  with  Mr.  Boswell,  who  came  upstairs  after 
r  much  disordered  with  wine,  and  addressed  me  in  a 
5r  which  drew  from  me  a  sharp  rebuke,  for  which  I  fancy 
1  not  readily  forgive  me." — Croker, 
appears  from  Hannah  More's  letters,  that  Boswell,  and 
bly  Johnson,  spent  the  evening  of  the  18th  (of  March, 

at  Ghurick's.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  of 
ieing  Boswell.     "Corsican  Boswell — a  very  agreeable, 
latured  man :  he  perfectly  adores  Johnson,'*  &c. — 481. 
B  presence  of  a  stranger  had  no  restraint  upon  Johnson's 
-BostvelL 

iKnre  of  constitutional  melancholy,  Johnson  observed, — 
an  so  afflicted,  sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
)mbat  with  them." — Boswell.  *'  May  not  he  think  them 

sir  ?  ** — Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  To  attempt  to  think  them 
is  madness.     He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly  burning 

bedchamber  during  the  night;  and,  if  wakefully  dis- 
l,  take  a  book  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest. 
?e  the  management  of  the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it 
e  attained  in  a  considerable  degree  by  experience  and 
al  exercise." — Boswell.  "  Should  not  he  provide  amuse- 
for  himself?  Would  it  not,  for  instance,  be  right  for 
>  take  a  course  of  chemistry  ?  " — Johnson.  "  Let  him 
.  course  of  chemistry,  or  a  course  of  rope- dancing,  or  a 

of  anything  to  which  he  is  inclined  at  the  time.     Let . 
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him  contrive  to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  on 
— as  many  things  to  which  it  can  fly  from  itselfl  Burtoa'i 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  is  a  valuable  work.  It  is,  perhapi, 
overloaded  with  quotation ;  but  there  is  a  great  spirit  and 
great  power  in  what  Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  owa 
mind.'*-482. 

Johnson  loved  business — ^loved  to  have  his  wisdom  actnaSf 
operate  on  real  life. 

At  a  conversation  during,  as  Dr.  Fisher  thought,  this  visit 
to  Oxford  (1776),  there  happened  to  be  present  a  Mr.  Mo^ 
timer,  a  shallow,  under-bred  man,  who  had  no  sense  of  John- 
son's superiority,  and  talked  away  a  great  deal  of  flippant 
nonsense ;  at  last,  he  flatly  contradicted  some  assertion  wnich 
Johnson  had  pronounced  to  be  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  "  I  deny  it,"  replied  the  other,  vehemently ;  "  I 
utterly  deny  it/'  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  if  you  deny  that,  I 
can  only  say  that  ^plus  in  und  hord  negdbit  untu  asinua,  quam 
centum  philosophi  in  centum  annis  probaverint* " — Oroker^  483. 

We  (Johnson  and  Boswell)  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late 
President  of  Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whose  abilities  in  different  respects  the  public  has  had  eminent 
proofs,  and  the  esteem  anuexed  to  whose  character  was  in- 
creased by  knowing  him  personally. — BoswelL 

We  talked  of  biography. — Johnson.  "  It  is  rarely  well  exe- 
cuted. They  only  who  live  with  a  man  can  write  his  life  with 
any  genuine  exactness  and  discrimination;  and  few  people 
who  have  lived  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark  about  nim." 

BuBKE  is  an  extraordinary  man :  his  stream  of  mind  is  per- 
petual.— Johnson,  484. 

When  I  looked  at  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (at  Blenheim)  over  a  small  rivulet,  and 
recollected  the  epigram  [By  Dr.  Evans. —  Groker.']  made  upon 
it,- 

"  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows  ; 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows  ;  " 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magniflcent  body 
of  water  was  collected,  I  said,  "  They  have  drowned  the  epi- 
gram ! " — Boswell,  485. 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel-house,  where  John- 
son expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  and 
inns,  and  triumphed  over  the  French  for  not  having,  in  any 
perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "  There  is  no  private  house,"  ssid 
ne,  *'in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so  well  as  at  a 
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sital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  much  desire  that  everj. 
ily  should  be  easy,  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be : 
ore  must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The 
ister  of  the  house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests ;  the 
jeota  are  anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  no  man,  but  a 
ly  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command  what  is  in 
other  man's  house  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas  at  a 
rem  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety.  Tou  are  sure 
na  are  welcome;  and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more 
ouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  wel- 
>mer  you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity 
bich  waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect  of  an  imme- 
ate  reward  in  proportion  as  they  please.  No,  sir ;  there  is 
ithing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so 
aeh  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn."  He 
lea  repeated,  with  great  emotion,  Sheustone's  lines : — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
M^  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

IT  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few  memorabilia  of 
ohnson.  There,  is  however,  to  be  found  in  his  bulky  tome  a 
sry  excellent  one  upon  this  subject.  '*  In  contradiction  to 
UMB  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domestic  enjoy- 
lents  to  those  which  a  tavern  affords,  1  have  heard  him  assert 
lat  a  tavern-chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity.  '  As 
jon,'  said  he, '  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience  an 
blivion  of  care  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude.  When  I  am 
Mited,  I  find  the  master  courteous  and  the  servants  obsequious 
>  my  call,  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants. 
(Tine  there  exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to  Iree  con- 
eraation  and  an  interchange  of  discourse  with  those  whom  I 
lost  love.  I  dogmatise  and  am  contradicted;  and  in  this 
9nfiict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  find  delight.*  " 

1  HATE  Deen  lately  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of  the 
Bambler,"  who,  excepting  against  some  few  hardnesses  in  his 
lanner  (he  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  con- 
rete),  and  the  want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of 
iie  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise,  most  bar- 
lonioua  prose  writers  I  know.  A  learned  diction  improves 
y  time. — ShenHone, 

Ik  the  afternoon^  as  we  were  driving  rapidly  along  in  thA  ^ 
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post-chnise,  lie  snid  to  me,  "  Life  has  not  manv  things  Mv  | 
tban  this."     [The  truth  is,  that  Johnson's  poverty  Iuid,t31i| 
late  period  of  his  life,  kept  him  in  ienorance  of  the  luxurrrfl 
a  post-chaise,  which  he  tlicn  enjoyed  like  a  new  taste.    **£• 
loved,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  **the  very  act  of  travelliDg;  sndl 
cannot  tell  how  far  one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  eaingi 
before  he  would  have  wished  for  refreshment.     He  was,  then- 
fore,  in  some  respects  an  admirable  companion  on  the  road,  m 
he  piqued  himself  upon   feeling  no  inconvenience,  and  a 
despising  no  accommodations.     On  the  other  hand,  howerer, 
he  expected  no  one  else  to  feel  any;  and  felt  ezceedi]i«lj 
inflamed  with  anger  if  any  one  complained  of  the  rain,  ibe 
sun,  or  the  dust.     'How,'  said  he,  'do  other  people  htu 
them?'''— Croker^l—HoswelL 

JoHifsox  laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be 
really  in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a  mere  romantae 
fancy.— 488. 

I  BELIEVE  marriages  would  in  general  be  as  happy,  and 
often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
upon  a  due  consideratiou  of  the  characters  and  circumstances, 
without  the  parties  having  any  choice  in  the  matter. — Joknton. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had  that  momiag 
received  a  letter  from  his  brother  David,  announcing  our 
coming  to  Lichfield.  The  family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  wn 
very  striking ;  and  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity  vm 
not  so  peculiar  to  himself  as  was  supposed.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  know  but,  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the  arts  of 
gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk 
and  lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art,  and 
depends  greatly  on  habit."  [It  appears  that  quite  a  coutrarr 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  premises ;  for  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  Garrick  family  was  obviously  natural  and  he^^ 
ditary,  and  (except,  perhaps,  in  decree)  independent  of  art  or 
habit.  The  family  (whose  name  was  properly  Qarrique)  was 
of  French  extraction,  and  they  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
vivacity  of  their  original  blood. — Croker,']  I  believe  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  storv 
told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  Gh?rman  baron,  who  hai 
lived  much  with  the  young  English  at  Geneva,  and  was  am- 
bitious to  be  as  lively  as  they ;  with  which  view,  he,  with 
assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in 
his  lodgings ;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in  and 
asked,  with  surprise,  w^hat  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  "  Sk' 
apprens  fitreffy—BosweU,  489. 
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SAmsiOK  flometimes  used  to  take  Johnson  off,  squeezing  a 
ion  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations,  looking 
md  the  company,  and  calling  out,  ''Who's  for  poonsh  P  '* 
rsRick  himself^  like  the  Lichfieldians,  always  said  shupremef 
merior. — Bumetf.]  [This  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
Irdand,  where  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
those  who  have  not  expatriated  is,  doubtless,  that  which 
nenlly  preyailed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
JUiUane^  [•*  Shupreme  "  and  "  shuperior  "  are  obsolete ;  yet 
Biy  one  says  "shure"  and  "  shugar,"  for  "sure"  and 
Rigsr."  I  hardly  know  what  Mr.  Malone  meant  by  "  not 
patriated" — ^I  suppose  those  who  had  not  visited  England. 
o  doubt  the  English  settlers  carried  over,  and  may  have  in 
me  cases  preserved,  the  English  idiom  and  accent  of  their 
ij.  Bishop  Kearny,  as  well  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Malone, 
lOoght  that  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Irish  pronun- 
■tion  (as  in  say  for  sea,  tay  for  ted)  was  the  English  mode 
«n  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  there  are  rhymes 
.  Pope,  and  more  frequently  in  Dryden,  that  countenance  that 
linion;  but  rhymes  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  minute 
entity  of  sound. — GrokerJ\ 

Oabbigk'b  conversation  is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish 
*  all  sorts,  but  all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it ; 
lere  is  want  of  sentiment  in  it. — Johnson, 
Whxit  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  "  Forty  years  ago, 
Fy  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress  here  (Lichfield),  Mrs.  Emmet, 
ho  acted  Flora,  in  '  Hob  in  the  Well.' "  What  merit  this 
dj  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was  her  figure  or  her  manner, 
nufe  not  been  informed ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Garrick, 
M  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no  means 
(fined — ^he  was  not  an  elegana  formamm  spectator^  [A  nice 
leerver  of  the  female  form. — Terence^  JEun.  3.  5. — C]  Garrick 
led  to  tell  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played  Sir  Harry 
rildair  at  Lichfield,  *'  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the 
Uow ; "  when,  in  fact,  according  to  Garrick's  account,  "  he 
as  the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards.*' — 
otm//,  490. 

Whik  people  see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  understand, 
ler  may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in  what  they  do  not 
iderstand. — Johnson, 

It  was  to  him  that  Miss  Porter  addressed,  in  the  presence 
^  I>r.  Johnson,  that  two-edged  reproof  which  Dr.  Johnson 
ipeated  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Mr.  Pearson  having  opposed  Miss 
orter  in  some  argument,  she  was  offended,  and  exclaimed, 
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•'  Mr.  Poarson,  you  arc  just  like  Dr.  Jolinson  — you  contradict 
evtTv  word  one  speaks. " — Croker^  402. 

Neyeb  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence.  It  is  alwtyi 
indelicate,  and  may  be  oifensive.  Questioning  is  not  the  mode 
of  conversation  among  gentlemen.  It  is  aiwnming  a  superiority, 
and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man  concerning  him- 
self. There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  life  which  he  mAT  not 
wiuh  to  be  made  known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought  to 
his  own  recollection.  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell 
tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People  may  be 
amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will  be  remembered, 
and  brought  out  against  him  upon  some  subsequent  oocauon. 
— Johnson  J  493. 

There  is  nothing  against  which  an  old  man  should  be  io 
much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  hiinself  to  nurse. — 494. 

JoBVSON  UHed  the  epithet  *'  scoundrel "  very  commonly,  not 
quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood,  but  at  a 
strone  term  of  disapprobation ;  as  when  he  abruptly  answered 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  '*  Beady  to  be- 
come a  scoundrel,  madam  ;  with  a  little  more  spoiling  yon  will, 
I  think,  make  nie  a  complete  rascal;"  he  meant,  eaay  to  be- 
come a  capricious  and  self-indulgent  valetudinarian, a  character 
for  which  1  have  heard  him  express  great  disgust.  ["  Scoundrel*' 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  word  of  his.  **  It  is  so  very 
difficult/'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  for  a  sick  man  not  to  be  a 
scoundrel."  And  Hawkins  tells  us  that  he  used  to  say,  that 
'*  a  man  wns  a  scoundrel  who  was  afraid  of  anything ;"  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  his  Dictionary  he  defined  knave,  a 
scoundrel ;  loon,  a  scoundrel ;  lout,  a  scoundrel ;  rascal,  a 
scoundrel ;  and  scoundrel  itself  he  defines  a  mean  rascal  and 
low,  petty  villain ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  coined  the  word 
'*  Bcoundrelisiu." — Croker.'] — BoswelL 

It  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  Johnson's  good  sense  and 
good  disposition  that  he  was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to 
inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as  is  so  common  when 
superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret. — 495. 

i)E.  BoswKLL*8  description  of  Johnson  was,  "  a  robust 
genius,  bom  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries."— 496. 

When  a  friend  mentioned  to  Johnson  several  extraordinary 
facts,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the  circumnavigators  (Sir 
Joseph  Hanks  and  Dr.  SSolander),  he  slyly  observed,  "  Sir,  I 
never  before  knew  how  much  1  was  respected  by  these  gentle- 
men ;  they  told  me  none  of  those  thinps." 

LofiU  LaIiUekdale  informed  me  that  Mr.  Fox  told  himi 
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imt  the  deepest  play  he  had  ever  known  was  about  this  period, 
stween  the  year  1772  and  the  beginning  of  the  American 
■r.  Lord  Lauderdale  instanced  £5,000  being  staked  on  a 
Dgle  card  at  faro ;  and  he  talked  of  £70,000  lost  and  won  in 
mght,—Croker,  501. 

JoHKSOK  would  begin  thus  : — "  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  good  or 
ril  of  card-playing — "  "  Now,'*  said  Garrick,  "  he  is  thinking 
liieh  side  he  shall  take."  He  appeared  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
ontmdiction,  especially  when  any  opinion  whatever  was  de- 
▼eied  with  an  air  of  confidence ;  so  that  there  was  hardly  any 
ypie,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  morality, 
uit  he  might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue  either  for  or 
gainst. — Bo8weU,  502. 

Thx  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the 
Eediteiranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four  great  empires 
f  the  world — ^the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
tomui.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our 
rtS|  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from 
he  ahorea  of  the  Mediterranean. — Johnson,  505. 

Tor  may  translate  books  of  science  exactly,  you  may  also 
ranalate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory, 
rhich  is  poetical.  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be  translated ;  and 
herefore  it  is  the  poets  that  preserve  languages ;  for  we  would 
lOi  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  a  language  if  we  could  have  all 
hat  18  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation.  But  as  the 
eaaties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
hat  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language. 
-606. 

Thoxsgit  had  a  true  poetical  genius — the  power  of  viewing 
ferything  in  a  poetical  light.  His  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of 
roraa  sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly  peep  through. 

BoBWELL.  "  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?  " — Johnson.  "  Why, 
ir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.  We  all  know  what 
ight  is ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is." — BosvoelL 

Talkih o  of  a  penurious  gentleman  [1  suspect  this  was  said 
f  Oarrick,  in  one  of  those  alternations  of  censure  and  praise 
D  which  he  used  to  talk  of  him. — OrokerJ]  of  our  acquaintance, 
fohnson  said,  "  Sir,  he  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice  as 
rom  impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find  in  his 
teart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he  would  not  much 
are  if  it  should  sour." — 607. 

BsFORE  dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  under- 
tanding;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority 
lave  the  modesty  not  to  talk.     When  they  have  drunk  wine^ 
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every  man  feeU  himself  happy,  and  loaea  that  modeity,  ml 
grows  impudent  and  Tociferous ;  bnt  he  ia  not  improTed— b 
IS  onlj  not  sensible  of  his  defects.    Wine  gives  not  light,  pf, 
ideal  hilaritj,  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorooa  mefnaoi 
Wit  is  wit  Dv  whatever  means  it  is  produced ;  and,  if  goal, 
will  appear  so  at  all  times.    I  admit  tnat  the  spirits  are  nisei 
by  drinking,  as  by  the  common  participation  of  anj  nleasnn. 
Cfock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  or  a  eo» 
pany,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they  will  not  impron 
conversation.     I  also  admit  that  there  are  some  sluggish  mci 
who  are  improved  by  drinking,  as  there  are  fruits  whidi  an 
not  good  till  they  are  rotten ;  tnere  are  such  men,  but  thej  an 
medhirs.    I  indeed  allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  Cbv 
men  of  talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking,  but  I  maiii- 
tain  that  I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking^  in  eenenl; 
and  let  it  be  considered  that  there  is  no  position,  nowenr 
false  in  its  universality,  which  is  not  true  olf  some  particular 
man.     When  I  drank  wine  I  scorned  to  drink  it  in  company. 
I  bave  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my  spirita ;  in  the  second 
place,  because  I  would  have  nobody  to  witness  its  effects  on 
me.     ["  The  strongest  liquors,"  says  Hawkins,  "  and  in  very 
large  quantities,  produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than  moderate 
exhilaration.     Once,  and  but  once,  he  is  known  to  have  had 
his  dose ;  a  circumstance  which  he  himself  discovered  on  find- 
ing one  of  his  sesquipedalian  words  hang  fire.     He  then 
sUirted  up,  and  gravely  observed,  '  I  think  it  time  we  should 
go  to  bed.  *  "     Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  that  his  favourite  beverage 
was  port,  in  large  draughts,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  capillaire; 
but  thaf^as  in  his  earlier  day. — Oroker.'] — Johnson. 

JoHKSOK  told  U8  almost  all  his  ^'  Ramblers  "  were  written 
just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ;  that  he  sent  a  certain 
portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder 
while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was 
wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  done.  He  told  us  he  read  Pielding's  '*  Amelia "  through 
without  stopping.  [Johnson  appears  to  have  been  particulanv 
pleased  with  the  character  of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  "His 
attention  to  veracity,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  was  without  equal 
or  example;  and  when  I  mentioned  Clarissa  as  a  perlect 
character,  *  on  the  contrary,'  said  he,  *  you  may  observe  there 
is  always  something  whieh  she  prefers  to  truth.^"  "  bidding's 
'Amelia'  was  the  most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the  romances," 
■aid  he ;  *'  but  that  vile  oroken  nose,  never  cured,  ruined  the 
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peiliaps,  the  only  book  of  which,  being  printed  off 
one  morning,  a  new  edition  was  called  for  before 
-Malane.'j—Bo^well,  60S. 

'who  allow  their  passions  to  compound  the  distinctions 
i  right  and  wrong  are  criminal.     They  may  be  con- 
but  they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  conviction. 
N>fi,509. 

characteristic  of  our  Government  at  present  (1776)  is 
ty.  The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards  for  fear 
^  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of  being 
p  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries, 
be  elder  Mr.  Langton,  Johnson  observed,  "  He  never 
his  notions  by  filtrating  them  through  other  minds.'* 
ell. 

80ir  said  of  Chatterton,  "This  is  the  most  eztraor- 
roung  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is 
!ul  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." — 510. 
were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at  Bristol. 
18  see  now,"  said  I,  "how  we  should  describe  it." 
1  was  ready  with  his  raillery.  "  Describe  it,  sir  ?  Why, 
0  bad  that  Bos  well  wished  to  be  in  Scotland !  " 
o  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  [probably  Mr. 
.  himself,  who  frequently  practised  this  mode  of  obtain- 
jrmation. — Croker.]  ask  Mr.  Levett  a  varietv  of  ques- 
mcemmg  him  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out, 
ou  have  but  two  topics — ^yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick 
.  A  man,"  said  Johnson,  "  should  not  talk  of  himself, 
ch  of  any  particular  person.  He  should  take  care  not 
ade  a  proverb ;  and,  therefore,  should  avoid  having  any 
ic  of  which  people  can  say,  *  We  shall  hear  him  upon 
12. 

un  Johnson  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read  the 
rith  a  commentary,  and  what  commentaries  he  would 
end. — Johnson.  "To  be  sure,  sir,  I  would  have  you 
9  Bible  with  a  commentary ;  and  I  would  recommend 
and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Hammond  on 
IT."— 513. 

first  time  I  was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Eitz- 
'8.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was  resolved 
be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  man 
his  will.  I  went  on  eating  mv  dinner  pretty  sullenly, 
g  not  to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw 
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myself  back  upon  my  cliair,  and  fidrly  hmgh  it  ont    So^d 
he  was  irresistible. — Johnsan^  515. 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this  year  (If 
that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a  remonstrance 
monarch  of  literature,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  ix 
to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo.  That  my 
have  the  subject  more  fully  and  clearly  before  them,  1 1 
insert  the  epitaph : — '*  Olivarii  Goldsmiths  Poetn»  F 
Historici,  Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  Non  tetigit,] 
quod  tetigit  non  omavit :  *  sive  risus  essent  morendi, 
lacrvmffi,  Affectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator:  Ing 
sublimis,  viN-idus,  versatilis,  oratione  grandis.  nitidusy  n 
tus:  Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit  Sodaliom  a 
Amicorum  fides,  Lectorum  veneratio.  Natua  in  Uibendl 
Fomiie  Longfordiensis,  In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas,  NoiT.  zm. 
MD0Cxxxi.;t  Eblau®  literis institutus;  Obiit  LondJni,  Aptil i^ 
MDCCLXuv."  Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  tlK^a^— •! 
enclose  the  round-robin.  This  jeu  d*e8prii  took  its  rise  ens 
day  at  dinner  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  tiis 
comuany  present,  except  myself,  were  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  epitaph  written  for  him  by  Dr.  John- 
son became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emendsp 
tions  were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question  was,  who 
should  have  the  courage  to  propose  them  to  him  ?  At  Isife  it 
was  hinted  that  there  coula  be  no  wav  so  good  aa  that  of  a 
round-robin,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of 
when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known 
who  puts  his  name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  propositifla 
was  instantly  assented  to;  and  Dr.  ^Barnard,  Dean  oiKerrjt 
now  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  drew  up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  oa 
the  occasion,  replete  with  wit  and  humour  ;  but  which  it  wii 
feared  the  Doctor  might  think  treated  the  subject  with  Xm 
much  le\'ity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it 
stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
officiate  as  clerk.  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  received  it  with  much  good  humour,  [He,  howevff, 
upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton*s  name  to  the  suggestion  that  tlio 
epitaph  should  be  in  English,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua,  "I 

*  This  phrase,  to  which  the  epitaph  chiefly  oires»  we  think,  its  cdebrity,  i  tfttel 
FHnelon'M  euloaj on  Cicero:  "lie  adorns  whaterer he attompU."— " Bcacclioas « 
Bhvtoric  and  Poetry."-  CroArer. 

t  This  wast  a  mist ako  which  wns  not  disfCOTered  till  after  Goldamithls  i 


^was  put  up  in  Westminster  AUlxty.    He  was  born  Nov.  29, 17*8 ;  aud  UMnfore,  wk 
ke  ditid,  he  was  in  his  WAi  ^«aT.— MuIoim. 
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■onder  that  Joe  Warion,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  be 
■Mch  a  fool.*'  He  said,  too,  '*!  should  have  thought  Muiid 
JTfce  would  have  had  more  sense  *'  Mr.  Langton,  who  was 
MB  of  the  company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholar, 
Molutely  refused  to  sign  the  round-robin.  The  epitaph  is 
■jgravea  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument  without  any  altera- 
ion.  At  auother  time,  when  somebody  endeavoured  to  argue 
B  fiiTOur  of  iU  being  in  English,  Johnson  said,  "  The  language 
it  the  countrv  of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native  is  not  the 
■nguage  fit  for  his  epitaph,  which  should  be  in  ancient  and 
Mnnanent  language.  Consider,  sir,  how  you  should  feel  were 
jrou  to  find  an  epitaph  upon  Erasmus  in  butch !  '* — BoswelL'] 
iiid  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  he  would 
liter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense 
sf  it ;  but  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription."  I  consider 
this  round-robin  as  a  species  of  literary  curiosity  worth  pre- 
larring,  as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson's  character. 
Ify  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  paper 
srhich  1  doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see  : — "  We,  the 
eireumscriben,  having  read  with  great  pleasure  an  intended 
epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  G-oldsmith,  which,  considered 
fttMtnetedly,  appears  to  be,  for  elegant  composition  and  mas- 
tarir  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned 
autnor,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  deceased 
sa  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  delineated 
with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving 
it.  We,  therefore,  with  deference  to  his  superior  judgment, 
hnmblj  request  that  he  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  of 
rerisiiig  it,  and  of  making  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he 
ahsll  think  proper  upon  a  further  perusal ;  but,  if  we  might 
Tentnre  to  express  our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request 
that  he  would  write  the  epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in 
Latin,  as  we  think  that  the  memory  of  so  eminent  au  English 
writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his 
works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament,  which  we  also 
know  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Doctor  himself. — 
Joa.  Warton — ^Edm.  Biu'ke — Tho.  Franklin — Ant.  Chamier — 
G.  Colman— W.  Vackell— J.  Rt^ynolds— W.  Forbes— T.  Bar- 
nard— S.  B.  Sheridan— P.  Metcalfe— E.  Gibbon— ."—JBoticeW, 
519. 

BiAn  "Cheyne's  English  Malady;"  but  do  not  let  him 
teach  jon  a  foolish  notion  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acute- 
I. — Johnmm,  522. 
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JOHKSOV  was  a  good  Bwimmer. — Cfroher,  524. 

I  HATE  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  witii  mo 
approbation  :  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  say  too  little.  It  i 
lently  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language. — Jakmtmjt 

As  to  the  terras  (tor  the  ''  Lives  of  the  Poeta  ")» it  vmI 
entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  his  own.     He  roentioiMdl 
guineas :  it  was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  a  further  eoH^^ 
ment,  I  believe,  will  be  made  him.     [Johnson's  moderalioiil 
demanding  so  small  a  sum  is  extraordinary.     Had  he  iihi] 
1,000,  or  even  1,500  guineas,  the  booksellers,  who  knevtbl 
value  of  his  name,  would  doubtless  have  readily  givw  it  I 
1'hey  have  probably  got  5,000  guineas  by  this  work  in  Ik  | 
course  of  twenty-five  years. — Malone.']     [It   must  be  wA 
lected  that  Johnson  at  first  intended  very  short  prices :  k 
afterwards  expanded    his  design. — Croker.'] — JEdward  JDiOi, 
531. 

Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday  (June  27, 1777),  in 
o])position  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  the  petition  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  subsequent  petition  signed  bj 
2-^,000  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  public,  when  it  calls  m 
K)udlv,  and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  heard ! — Johnson, 
534. ' 

Except  the  woods  of  Bach-y-graig,  what  is  there  in  WalM 
that  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thint  of 
curiosity  ? — 539. 

The  common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoaeliti 
to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their 
words  to  their  thoughts.  They  do  not  mean  to  lie ;  but,  taking 
no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  you  false  accounts.  A  great 
part  of  their  language  is  proverbial.  If  anything  rocks  at  all, 
thev  say  it  rocks  like  a  cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on.— 
54^0'. 

Tatlob  thus  described  to  me  his  old  schoolfellow  and  friend, 
Johnson : — "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear  head ,  great  power  of 
words,  and  a  very  gay  imagination ;  but  there  is  no  disputiDg 
with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you ;  and,  having  a  louder  voice 
than  you,  must  roar  you  down." — Boswell,  54:1. 

Hamilton's  poetry  is  best  remembered  by  Johnson's  lucky 
refusal  to  read  it. — Croker,  545. 

I  dok't  know  a  more  disagreeable  character  than  a  valetudi- 
narian, who  thinks  he  may  do  anything  that  is  for  his  ease,  and 
indulges  himself  in  the  grossest  freedoms.  Sir,  he  brings  him- 
Rflf  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty. — Johnson. 

JoHHSOK   would  ne\ex   \iewx   lLvi\ii&  mentioned  with  any 
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ler.  **  A  man,"  said  he,  "  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
riend,  who  had  the  stone,  to  shoot  himself! " — Hawkins. 
sifsov  had  this  evening,  partly  I  suppose  from  the  spirit 
mtradiction  to  his  Whig  friend,  a  violent  argument  with 
Taylor,  as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  England  at 
time  (1777)  towards  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.  He 
'  80  outrageous  as  to  say,  that  '*  if  England  were  fairly 
d,  the  present  king  would  he  sent  away  to-night,  and  his 
rents  hanged  to-morrow !  **  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a 
g  as  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  hy  this  to  a  pitch  of 
m'mg.  He  denied  loudly  what  Johnson  said ;  and  main- 
id  that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  family, 
gh  he  admitted  that  the  people  were  not  much  attached 
le  present  king. — Bosicell,  546. 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  lifers  evening  gray : 

Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 

What  is  bliss  ?  and  which  the  way  ?— T.  WarUm, 
rhich  Johnson  added  (1779) — 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd — 
Scarce  repressed  tne  starting  tear — 

When  the  smiling  sage  replied, 

"  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer." 

r  Lord  Scarsdale*s  dressing-room  at  Kiddlestone  lay  John- 
1  small  Dictionary.  He  showed  it  to  me  with  some  eager- 
,  saying,  "  Look  ye !  *  Qusb  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena 
ris.'  "  He  observed  also  Goldsmith's  *  Animated  Nature," 
said,  *'  Here's  our  friend !  the  poor  doctor  would  have 
I  happy  to  hear  of  this." — 548. 

r  1  nad  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity,  I  would 
id  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
lan  ;  but  she  should  be  one  that  could  understand  me,  and 
Id  add  something  to  the  conversation  (1777). — Johnson, 
WAS  once  present  when  a  flower-pot  of  Sevres  china,  of 
it  the  size  that  would  hold  a  pint  of  water,  was  sold  by 
icm  for  £70.— Oroker,  549. 

et  us  guard  against  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of 
ity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves  grow  old  or  are  un- 
pj. — Boswell,  650. 

^B.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea  that  when  some  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
IS  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by  saying  that  lie 
going  to  leave  a ''  wretched  world."  he  had  honesty  enough 
to  join  in  the  cant.    ''  2s  o,  no,"  said  he,  ''  it  haa  beeu  tb 
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verv  n^rpeable  world  to  me."  ....     He  told  us  tbit  It 
Dodd's  city  friendH  stood  bv  hiiu,  so  that  £1,000  were  mjll  | 
tit  be  gi\en  to  the  gaolor.  If  he  would  let  him  escape.  Hi 
added,  that  he  kuew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  iImMI 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening  before  the  daj  of  W 
execution  with  £500  in  his  pocket  ready  to  be  paid  toanjrf 
the  turnkeys  wbo  could  get  him  out ;  but  it  was  too  late,fDi 
he  was  watclied  with  much  circumspection.     He  said  Dodfi 
friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which  was  to  hivs 
been  left  in  his  place ;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried  into  tl» 
prison.     Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the  worU 

S'rsuaded  that  **The  Convict's  Address  to  his  Unhappf 
rethren  *'  was  of  his  own  writing.  '*But.,  sir,"  said  I,  "yoa 
contributed  t4)  the  deception  ;  for  when  Mr.  Seward  expresiied 
a  doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  s 
great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than  anything  known  to 
be  his,  you  answered,  *  AVhy  should  you  think  so  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  sir.  wheu  any  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fort- 
niijht,  it  concontnites  his  mind  wonderfully.'  "  [It  is  stated  in 
Miss  Kcynolds's  "  Kecollections ''  and  in  the  "Gentleman's 
Magaziuo.  v.  17,  p.  34G,  that  experiments  were  tried  to  re- 
stort*  him  to  lilt*;  but  having  hung  an  hour,  and  forty  minutes 
more  having  elapsed  before  he  was  put  into  the  hearse,  the 
attempt  was  hopeless. — Croker.'] 

Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  llowered  late. — Johnson, 
JouNSON  observed  that  "'  a  man  should  take  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  between  seven  and 
nine  hours.'*  1  told  him  that  Dr.  Cuilen  said  to  me  that  a 
man  should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.— 
Johnson.  **  This  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases ;  for  msnj 
people  have  their  sleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely  CuUen 
would  not  iiave  a  man  to  get  up  after  having  slept  but  an 
hour."  [This  rcL^imen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop  Ken, 
of  whom  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  that  venerable  prelate  (p.  4), 
tells  us,  **-Aud  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the  aggressor 
on  his  iiours  of  instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his  duty,  pre- 
vent his  improvements,  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  hii 
God,  he  strictlv  accustomed  himself  to  but  one  sleep,  whicb 
often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  dock  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  sooner  ;  and  grew  so  habitual  that  it 
continued  with  him  almost  till  his  last  illness.  And  so  lively 
and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious 
and  entertaining  to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it 
>j2a  perceived  that  with  diftkult^-  he  kev»t  his  eyes  open ;  and 
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then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the 
TClreiihing  and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerful- 
■eM  to  sing  his  morning  hymn,  aa  he  then  used  to  do  to  his 
liitey  before  he  put  on  his  clothes.*' — BaswellJ]  Dr.  Taylor  re- 
■nrked,  I  thids  very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who  does  not  feel 
Ml  inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being 
■tnmger  than  other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in 
kealth  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
m  A  strong  degree." — JBosUell,  551. 

lOiH  xoiTTH,  1753,  23. — Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too 
long.  12th  month,  17. — An  hypochondriac  obnubilation  irom 
wind  and  indigestion.  9th  month,  28. — An  over-dose  of 
whisky.  29. — A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day.  Ist  month,  1757, 
22.— A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repast.  Dogged  on  pro- 
Tocation.  2nd  month,  5. — Very  dogged  or  snappish.  14. — 
Snappish  on  fasting.  3rd  month,  11. — On  a  provocation, 
exerased  a  dumb  resentment  for  two  days,  instead  of  scold- 
ing. 22.— Scolded  too  vehemently.  23. — Doffged  again.  4th 
month,  29. — Mechanicallv  and  sinfully  dogged. — Extract  from 
m  **  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliliquies,  hy  John  Eutty,  M.D" 

It  Bobertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is, 
haring  too  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones. — Johnson,  552. 

JoHirsON. — *'  A  madman  loves  to  be  with  people  whom  he 
fears ;  not  as  a  doe;  fears  the  lash  ;  but  of  whom  he  stands  in 
awe."  I  was  much  struck  with  the  justice  of  this  obsen'ation. 
To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person  whose  mind  is  wavering 
and  dejected  stsnds  in  awe,  represses  and  composes  an  uneasy 
tomult  of  spirits,  and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation 
of  something  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great.  He 
added : — '*  Madmen'are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  stages  of  the 
distemper.  They  are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their 
minds  and  divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which  they 
anffer ;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for 
them,  and  they  seek  for  nain."  [Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me 
with  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  coniirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
observation.  A  tradesman,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
in  London,  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at  Wor- 
cester. His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and 
having  nothing  else  to  supply  its  pkce,  preved  upon  itself,  so 
that  existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  last  he  was  seized 
with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one  of  its 
severest  fits,  having  expressed  his  concern,  "  No,  no,  sir ; 
dont  pity  me ;  what  1  now  feel  is  ease  compared  with  that 
torture  of   mind    irom   which   it    relieves    me."— £onD«l(.\ 

11 
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^Canian  c"M.i»u?ed  liis  mind,  tending  to  madness  (or  ralber 
actually  mad,  lor  Piich  he  seems  in  his  writings,  learned  u 
they  are),  by  exciting  voluntary  pain. — Kearney. "} — Boiwdl, 
553. 

JoH5BOir  paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  how- 
ever, said  to  me,  ''  8ir,  I  love  him ;  but  I  do  not  love  liim 
more :  my  regard  for  him  does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in 
the  Apocr}'pha,  '  his  talk  is  of  bullocks.' "  (Ecc.  zxzriiL  25.) 
—555. 

"Before  I  release  you,"  writes  Bishop  Porteus  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  1788,  "1  must  mention  one  more  publication,  on 
account  of  its  singularity  as  well  as  its  merit.  It  is  a  volume 
of  sermons,  publiBhed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  prebendary  of  "West- 
minster, who  is  lately  dead.  He  was  an  old  friend  and  school" 
fellow  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  was  long  suspected  of  preaching 
sermons  written  by  the  doctor.  To  confute  this  calumny,  he 
ordered  this  volume  o(  sermons  to  be  published  after  hia  death. 
But  1  am  afraid  it  will  not  quite  answer  his  purpose ;  for  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  I&gland  who 
knows  anvthing  of  Dr.  Johnson's  peculiarities  of  style,  sentip 
ment,  and  composition,  that  will  not  instantly  pronounce  these 
sermons  to  be  nis.  Indeed,  they  are  (some  of  them  at  least) 
in  his  very  best  manner ;  and  Taylor  was  no  more  capable  oif 
writing  them  than  of  making  an  epic  poem." — Markland, 

Garhick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  elegance. 
Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  t 
butfoon  paid  for  entertaining  the  company.  He  indeed  well 
deserves  liis  hire. — Johnson. 

Johnson. — *'  1  wondered  to  find  Bichardson  displeased  that 
1  *  did  not  treat  Cibber  with  more  respect.*  Now,  sir,  to  talk 
of  respect  for  a  player !  "  (smiling  disdainfully.) — ^Boswell. 
**  There,  sir,  you  are  always  heretical :  jrou  never  will  allow 
merit  to  a  player." — Johnson.  "  Merit,  sir !  what  merit  ?  Do 
vou  resjwet  a  rope-dancer  or  a  ballad-uinger  P "  —  Boswell. 
"  No,  sir ;  but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who  can 
conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and  can  express  them  gracefully.'* 
— Johnson.  "  What,  sir !  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back, 
and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  *  I  am  Kichard  the  Third  *  ?  '* 
— Hoswell.  "Asa  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  of  the 
value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  £100.000.** 
-Johnson.  '*  Is  getting  £100,000  a  proof  of  excellence  ?  That 
iiAH  Iwn  done  by  a  ^couiidT^l  ^!<ivckavvsaar>\"  —  BosweU.  •'It' 
lieiierton  and  Foote  vrete  \.o  ^«W  vcXo  \X»a  toksoi^  ^^va.^^Kiw^ 
iVHptvt   Bettcrtou  muc\i  mote  i\iMi  ^wa^^t"' —  ^^taM«k.^^i 
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-Befeterton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote,  Eoote 

-^VOold  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.     Foote,  sir — quatenus  Foote — 

'"fM  powers  superior  to  them  all."     ["The  fact  was,"  says 

lliiTplij,  *'  that  Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as  they 

and  chased  one  another  in  the  varied  features  of  the 

Kprossive  face  of  Garrick."    Mr.  Murphy  remembered  being 

I  eonversation  with  Johnson  near  the  side  of  the  scenes 

during  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear.     When  Gturick  came  off  the 

5,  be  said,  "  You  two  talk  so  loud,  you  destrov  all  my 

ttgs."    "  Trithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "  do  not  talk  of  feel- 

_  » ;  *  Punch '  has  no  feelings." — Oroker.'\ — JBoswell,  556. 

Of  a  lady's  entertainments  Johnson  said,  '*  What  signifies 

'Qg  thither?    There  is  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  talk." — 

9wkimt,  657. 

I  ASKED  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a  good  Life  of  Eochester. 
— JohnBon.  "  We  have  a  good  Death  ;  there  is  not  much  2^/0." 
— Bagwell,  559. 

I  TOLD  him  that  it  ("  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind  ")  affected 
me  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producine  in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of  pathetic  dejec- 
tion, so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears ;  and  of  daring  resolu- 
tion, so  that  I  was  inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  should  never  hear  of  it, 
if  it  made  me  such  a  fool."  Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am 
■atisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air  which 
instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when  in  a 
finrei^  land,  the  '*  maladie  du  pais,"  has,  I  am  told,  no  in- 
trinsic power  of  sound.  [The  "  Eanz  des  Vaches  "— "  an  air," 
■ays  Bousseau,  "  so  dear  to  the  Swiss  that  it  was  forbidden, 
under  the  pain  of  death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  imme- 
diately drew  tears  from  them,  and  made  them  who  heard  it 
desert,  or  die  of  what  is  called  the  "  maladie  du  pais,"  so 
ardent  a  desire  did  it  excite  to  return  to  their  country.  It  is 
in  Tain  to  seek  in  this  air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  astonishing  effects,  for  which  strangers  are  unable 
to  account,  from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  uncouth  and 
wild."—  Wrighf]— 561. 

"  Mt  regard  to  you  (Boswell)  is  greater  almost  than  I  have 
worda  to  express ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  repeating 
it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book,  and 
never  doubt  of  it  again." — Johnson. 

ITpov  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave 
men  at  Oxford,  Johnson's  toast  was  "  Here's  to  the  next  in- 
surrection of  the  negroca  in  the  West  Indies." — JBostrell,  ^VS*1. 
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Wrct  I  n:d  dov  to  JdhnKm  tbat  I  was  afraid  I  kef* Ik  I 
tco  late  up.  "  No,  sir.'*  said  he,  ^  I  doiit  care  though  1  ali  I 
n-^t  viih  vou/'  This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a  bbi  I 
his  iixtr-iiinih  vear.  'Dr.  Johuson  loved  late  hours  exbodj]^ ' 
or.  EWK  pr.per.v.  hated  early  ones.  Nothing  was  more  t»  | 
rifrin^  to  him  than  the  idea  of  letiring  to  bed,  which  he  tt 
vould  call  ^mh^  to  rest.  ...  •*!  lie  down,"  said  he,  "i 
CT  acquantance  mav  sleep ;  but  I  lie  down  to  endure  oppn^ 
s:ve  misery,  and  soon  rise  again  to  pass  the  night  in  anxii^ 
and  pain"  By  this  pathetic  manner,  which  no  one  mf 
pvtMeMed  in  so  emiDent  a  degree,  he  used  to  shock  me  iim 
q-^ning  his  company,  till  1  hurt  mj  own  health  not  a  littJelf 
sitting  UD  with  him  when  I  was  myself  far  fi<om  well:  . . . 
he  made  his  company,  however,  exceedingly  entertaining  wfaca 
he  had  once  foreed*  one,  bv  his  vehement  lamentations  and 
piereing  repreofs.  not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and 
irake  tea  for  him.  as  I  often  did  in  London  till  four  o'doek  is 
the  momin^r. — PiVwn'.] — 563. 

I  CA550T  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occuired  st 
Edensor  inn.  clvx^  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  magnificence 
ot  whioh  I  had  coue  a  considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to 
Sootland.  The  inn  was  then  kept  bv  a  very  jolly  landlord, 
wh\^ee  name.  I  think,  was  Malton.  lie  happened  to  mention 
that  *'  the  celebratiHi  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I 
inquired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my 
host's  notion  of  him.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "Johnson,  the  great 
writer:  Oddity  as  they  call  him.  He's  the  greatest  writer  in 
England  ;  he  writes  tor  the  minis  try  ;  he  has  a  correspondence 
abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's  going  on."  My  friend, 
^  ho  had  a  thorousrh  de]>endence  upon  the  authenticitv  of  my 
relation  without  any  embellishment,  as  falsehood  or  iiction  is 
too  gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation  of 
himself. — 564. 

The  world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two 
triends  enjoy  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  events  through  which  they  have  passed 
toj^ether. — Johnson^  508. 

aSollekens  himself  thought  the  bust  of  Johnson  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  presented  an  early  cast  to  the  second  £arl  of 
Liverpool,  who  gave  it  to  me. — Croker,  Chantrey  also  thought 
it  Noflekens*  finest  work. — P.  Cunningham, 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  inten- 
tional lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world, 
lome  men  relate  what  t\ie7  ^>VL\nk  «a  ^V^a^  the^  know ;   some 
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*^4Men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to 
i^^one  man  what  belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
T  ^ylkmght  or  care. — Johnson,  572. 

^     Hawkuts  and  Piozzi  had  not  (who  ever  had  ?)  the,  at  once, 
livid  and  accurate  truth  of  Boswell ;  but  they  were  not  false. 
.  -fioih  Boewell   and  his  friend  and  editor,  Mr.  Malone,  were 
•  Jbeply  prejudiced  against  the  rival  authors. — Groker,  673. 

Hb  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the  importance  of  per- 
petual vigilance  agauist  the  slightest  degrees  of  falsehood ;  the 
effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds  obser\'ed  to  me,  has 
beeOy  that  all  who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguised  for  a 
love  of  truth  and  accuracv,  which  they  would  not  have  pos- 
■eaaed  in  the  same  degree  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
Jcdmaon. — BoswelL 

JoHV  We8LIT*8  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never  at 
leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is 
Tery  disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have 
out  his  tidk  9l%  I  do. — Johnson, 

Tbsrb  must  always  be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right, 
to  keep  wrong  in  countenance. — 574. 

I  BSLiBTE  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should  have 
been  in  the  minority ;  I  have  always  been  in  the  minority. — 
Bwrke,  575. 

BoswBLL.  "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument P" — Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  I  once  bought  me  a  flageolet, 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tune." — Boswell,  577. 

fioswBLL.  '*  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  inaccurate 
man  in  hia  narrative,  sir?  He  oqpe  told  me  that  he  drank 
thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting."  [It  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me,  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this 
great  potation;  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  **  Sir,  if  a 
man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  lets  one  glass  evaporate  before  he 
takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may  drink."  Dr. 
Campbell  mentioned  a  colonel  of  militia  who  sat  with  him  all 
the  time,  and  drank  equally. — Boswell.'} 

Talkivo  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "I  did  not  leave  off 
wine  because  I  could  not  bear  it:  I  have  drunk  three  bottles 
of  port  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  University  College 
has  witnessed  this  "—boswell.  ''Why,  then,  sir,  did  vou  leave  it 
off?" — Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  because  it  is  so  much  better  for  a 
man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose 
the  power  over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine  a^n 
till  I  grow  old,  and  want  it."  [He  was  now  in  his  seventieth 
year.— Orokerj--578s 
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At  dinner  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  ml  •] 
Scotland. — .Tohii^on.  *' Seeing  Scotland,  madAm,  is  odItmi 
a  worse  England.     It  is  seeing  the  flower  gradaaUj  fade  n 
to  the  linked  Btalk.     Seeing  the  Hebridea,  indeed,  is  Mi 
quite  a  dift'erent  scence." 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  thittti 
long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged ;  that  he  a 
complained  to  him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,  "  Whenew  ^ 
I  write  anything,  the  public  make  a  point  to  know  notkiil  ' 
about  it;" 'but  that  his  "Traveller"  brought  him  into  UA 
reputation.     GoldHmith  had  no  settled  notions  u{)on  any  lu* 
ject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  random.     It  was  with  difficnl^ 
his  friends  could  give  dim  a  hearing.     It  seemed  to  be  ^ 
intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and  see  vkn 
would  become  of  it.     He  was  angry,  too,  when  he  was  catcfaed 
in  an  absurdity  ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into 
another  the  next  minute.    Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man  vho^ 
whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  da 
He  dest»rvod  a  place  in  "Westminster  Abbey ;  and  every  yeir 
he  livt'd  would  have  deserved  it  better.     He  had,  indeed,  been 
at  no  pniiis  to  till  his  mind  with  knowledge.     He  transplanted 
it  from  one  plai*e  to  another,  and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind; 
BO  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in  his  o^\^l  books.     We  talked  of 
old  ace. — Johnson  (now  in  his  seventieth  year)  said,  "Itisi 
man's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
in  old  age."  The  Bishop  (Dr.  Shipley)  asked  if  an  old  man  doef 
not  lose  faster  tlian  he  gets. — Johnson.  "  I  think  not,  my  loni, 
if  he  exerts  himself."     One  of  the  company  rashly  observed, 
tliat  he  tliought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  insensibility 
comes  upon  him. — Johnson  (with  a  noble  elevation  and  di«- 
dain).     •'  No.  sir,  I  should  never    be  happy    by   being  lew 
rational." — Dr.  Shipley.    *'  Your  wish,  then,  sir,  is  yrfpacnxw 
^^ur*:<>/i€n>9." — Johnson.  "  Yes,  mv  lord."     His  lordship  men- 
tioned a  charitable  establishment  in  "Wales  where  people  were 
maintained  and  sup]>lied  with  everything  upon  the  condition 
of  their  emitrihuting  the  weekly  produce  of  their  labour  ;  and, 
he  siiid,  they  grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of  property. — Johnson. 
"  They  have  no  object  for  ho|)e.     Their  condition  cannot  be 
better.    It  is  rowing  without  a  port." — 5S0. 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the  newspapers 

of  applying   Shake.<pean.**s   words  to  describe  living  persons 

well  known  in  the  world;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 

31odeni  Characters  from  Shakespeare  ;**  many  of  which  were 

^    '    ibly  adapted.    T\\e  \'wiv:\  \viviV^  *\i  wwicU*  that  they  were 
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aftervrards  collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to 
Johnsoa,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
■hftiBctera.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  have.  I  should  have  been 
-aoRT  to  have  been  left  out."  He  then  repeated  what  had  been 
•npuedtohim : — '*  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth." 
luM  Bejnolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an 
Awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  '*  Why,  madam,  it  has  a  refe- 
tBDce  to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require  the  mouth  of  a 
giant  to  pronounce  them.  Gtiragantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant 
m  Babelais."— 581. 

Pops's  "  Homer"  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
anrer  been  produced. — Johnson,  582. 

Sib  William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose. 

Gabrick  put  Johnson  into  such  good  spirits,  that  I  never 
knew  him  so  entertaining  or  more  instructive.  He  was  as 
brilliant  as  himself,  and  as  good-humoured  as  any  one  else. — 
S.  Jlibre,  583. 

JoHVSOK  was  much  pleased  with  my  paying  so  great  atten- 
tion to  his  recommendation  in  1763,  the  period  when  our  ac- 
qoaintaaoe  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I  could 
pefoeive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of 
his  mind  preserved ;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and 
wajt  that  he  always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing,  it 
deligfated  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conversation 
teemed  with  point  and  imagery. — BoswelL 

HA.inrAii  MoBB  says  of  a  very  small  party  at  her  lodging  : 
"  Johnson,  full  of  wisdom  and  piety,  was  very  communicative. 
To  enjoy  Dr.  Johnson  perfectly,  one  must  have  him  to  oneself, 
aa  he  seldom  cares  to  speak  in  mixed  parties." — Croker, 

I  Tuair  slyly  [This  slyness  was  not  quite  fair ;  and,  injustice 
to  Johnson,  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  on  this  occasion 
no  harm  was  done,  Boswell  ofton  betrayed  him  by  these  acts 
into  personal  censures,  which  he  would  probably  never  other- 
wise nave  uttered,  and  which  we  know  he  sometimes  regretted 
— Oroker.l  introduced  Mr.  Garrick*s  fame,  and  his  assuming 
the  airs  of  a  great  man. — Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  Ghirrick  assumes.  No,  sir,  Garrick— /oWwwiw  reverentur 
kabet.  Consider,  sir,  celebrated  men,  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance  ;  *but  Garrick  had 
it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  home  every 
night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium.  Then. 
airy  Gkurrick  haa  under  him  a  numerous  body  of  people,  who. 
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from  leAT  of  hii  power  and  hopes  of  his  &TcmTj  and  i 
of  his  tttl^titi,  were  eonfttautly  submissive  to  him.  An4 1  . 
is  a  man  wlio  has  advaiic«ii  the  dignitj  of  his  proleami 
Garriek  has  m&de  a  placer  a  higher  charaeter/*^ — Soott.  *"  ill ' 
he  is  a  very  sprightlj  wnter  too." — Johnaooi*  "  Yes,  sir  ;  aikd  ll 
this  supported  by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquialHoo.  If  lA 
this  had  happeaed  to  me,  I  should  hare  accmpb  of  fellows  wi^ 
long  poles  walking  before  me,  to  kQo<^  down  ©vervbodv  tki 
stood  in  the  way*  Cousidert  if  all  this  had  happened  to  ti\ket 
or  Quin^  tbey*a  have  jumped  over  the  moon.  Tet  Gsrmk 
speaks  to  us  "  (smiling)  .^Bos well*  "And  Garrict  is  a  very  gcrf 
man,  a  charitable  msn/' — Johnsom  "  8ir,  a  bl>eral  maiL  Et 
has  given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England.  T\tm 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed,  but  he  has  ahown  ttiat  moo^  « 
not  his  first  object."  [Miss  Hawkins  saya^  '*  At  Hampkin/siui 
in  its  neighbourhood^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  took  the  rank  nf 
the  mhl^Mt ;  everything  was  in  good  taste,  and  his  establiib- 
ment  distinguished  ;  he  drove  four  horses  going  into  town.'^ 
She  adds  tht*  following  lively  deeeription  of  his  personal  ap- 
parance: — "  I  see  him  now,  in  a  dirk  blue  eoat,  the  buttoa- 
holes  bound  with  gold,  a  small  cocked-hat  laced  with  gvdd,  Ui 
waistcoat  very  open,  and  his  countenance  neyer  at  leaky  and^ 
indeed,  seldom  his  person ;  for  in  the  relaxatiQa  of  the  eooatay 
he  gave  way  to  all  his  natural  volatility,  and  with  iskj  faftksr 
was  perfectly  at  ease,  sometimes  sitting  on  a  tabk^  anl 
then,  if  he  saw  my  brothers  at  a  distance  <m  the  km. 
shooting  off  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  in  a  spirited  chase  of 
them  round  the  garden.  I  remember  when  m^  fisther,  having 
me  in  his  hand,  met  him  on  the  common,  nding  hiapieity 
pony,  his  moving  my  compassion  by  lamenting  the  miiiny  oiF 
being  summoned  to  town  m  hot  weather,  to  plaj  befive  Ae 
King  of  Denmark.  I  thought  him  sincerey  ioA  hia  esss 
pitiable,  till  my  father  assured  me  that  he  was  in  leality  my 
well  pleased,  and  that  what  he  groaned  at  as  labour  was  an 
honour  paid  to  his  talents.  The  natural  ezpreasioa  of  Ui 
countenance  was  far  from  placidity.  I  confess  I  waa  afiiid  of 
him — ^more  so  than  I  was  of  Johnson,  whom  I  knew  not  to  ki^ 
nor  could  suppose  he  ever  would  be  thought  to  be^  an  eztia- 
ordinary  man.  Garrick  had  a  frown,  and  spoke  impetnooaly. 
Johnson  was  slow  and  kind  in  his  way  to  children.^ — ^^Ue* 
moirs,**  vol.  I.  p.21.— Oo*tfr.]— Boswdl.  "Yet  Foote  uaedto 
say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  of  doiB^  a 
generous  action,  but,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street^  he  »st 
with  the  ghost  of  a  haK^nny^  which  frightened  him.*'— 
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Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true,  too ;  for  I  never  knew  a 
mma  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day  what 
'  ka  will  do  to-morrow  than  Garrick ;  It  depends  so  much  on 
kirn  humour  at  the  time." — Scott.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his 
IBwralitv;  he  has  been  represented  as  very  saving." — Johnson. 

*  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  remem- 
■kcr  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when  Peg  Woffington 
jpade  it,  and  he  grumbled  at  her  for  making  it  too  strong." 
{When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir  Joshua  £ey- 
mUb,  he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  he  omitted  to-day : 

•  Why,"  said  Garrick,  "  it  is  as  red  as  blood."— -Bo«r<?W.]  "  He 
had  then  begun  to  feel  money  in  bis  purse,  and  did  not  know 
when  he  should  have  enough  of  it." — Boswell,  684. 

EcovoMT  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is 
made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by 
which,  on  the  same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot 
be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat 
out  much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot  tell  how. — Johnson, 
685. 

SooTT.  "  We  find  people  fond  of  being  sailors." — Johnson. 
"  I  cannot  account  for  that  any  more  than  I  can  account  for 
other  strange  perversions  of  imagination." — Boswell, 

JomrsoN  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased  with  ques- 
tiooa.  I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman  [This  was  sup- 
poeed  to  be  Boswell  himself. — Oroker,]  asked  so  many,  as, 
•*  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?  "  "  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?  "  that  he 
at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  '*  I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
question.  Don't  you  cousider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman  f  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and 
why — ^what  is  this  P  what  is  that  P  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  P 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  P"  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  gw)d 
deal  out  of  countenance,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good, 
that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." — Johnson.  "  Sir,  my  being  so 
good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill." 

Thsbs  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon  them  from  your 
(BoBwell's)  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the 
wul  of  China.    I  am  serious,  sir. — Johnson^  686. 

A  MAir  who  has  been  canting  all  his  life  may  cant  to  the  last. 

JoHKSOK.  '*  According  to  your  own  account,  sir,  Pennant  is 
right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled 
smooth.  Is  not  that  trimp  The  extent  is  nothing  against 
that :  a  mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  souare  yard.  Your  extent 
pats  me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  ^vociea 
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of  roast  beef  and  two  puddings.    There  is  no  variety,  no  nl 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground  (at  Alnwick  Caade);^ 
treea." — Dr.  tercy.  "  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  hiibq 
of  Northumberland,  and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  imiMH 
number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late." — Johnson.  *'  Thai,  i^ 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  history  ;  that  is  dvil  1» 
tor}'.     A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak  it  ■* 
to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted  in  this  place  or  tbl 
A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  cow  is  not  to  teB 
how  many  cows  arc  milked  at  Islington." — Percy.  *'  Pennttl 
does  not  describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Loek 
Lomond  would  describe  it  better." — Johnson.  "  1  think  be  d» 
cribea  very  well." — Percy.  "  I  travelled  after  him." — Johmoa 
*'  And  I  travelled  after  liim." — Percy.  "But,  ray  good  friend, 
you  are  8hort-8ighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  da"— I 
wonder  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.     Dr.    Johnson  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  but  inflammable  particles  were  collectiiig 
for  a  doud  to  burst.     In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  some- 
thing mon»  in  disparagement  of  Pennant.  Johnson  (pointedly). 
''  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because  he  did 
not  And  everything  in  Northumberland." — Percy  (feeling  the 
stroke).  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please." — Johnson. 
'*  Hold,  sir  !  don*t  talk  of  rudeness,     l^emember,  sir,  you  told 
me  (pulling  hard  with  passion  strugj^ling  for  a  vent)  I  was 
short-sighted ;  we  have  done  with  civility.     We  are  to  be  as 
ruile  as  wo  please." — Percy.  "  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did  not 
mt'an  to  be  uncivil." — Johnson.  "I  cannot  say  so,  sir;  for  I 
dill  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you  had  been  unciviL" — Dr. 
IVrcy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  by  the  hand,  assured 
him  ati'eotionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood; 
upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took   place. — Johnson. 
**  My  dear  sir,  1  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant." — Percy 
(n?suming  the  former  suhject).  "  Pennant  complains  that  the 
helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality. 
!Now  I  never  heard  that  it  was  a  custom  to  hangout  a  helmet" 
[It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  apj)ears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  •*  PeVcvforest,"  vol.  III.  p.  108:—"  Fasoient  metire  eu 
plux  haulf  de  leur  hontel  tin  hcaulme,  en  signc  que   tou4  Ui 
gentils  hommen  et  gentilles  femmes  entrdssent  hardiment  en  leur 
hoiftcl  com  me  en  leur  propre'' — Kearneif,'] — Boi^vreU,  587. 

I  MrsT  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court,  the  long  residence  of 
Dr.  JSamuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilites, 
great  learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and 
inout    uuuHeeted    piety    and   moT^VvX.^^"  mxvL^tJL^d  with  those 
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merouB  weaknesBea  and  prejudices,  which  hifi  friends  have 

idly  taken  care  to  draw  from  t^eir  dread  abode.     [This  is 

e  common  cant  against  faithful  biography.    Does  the  worthy 

fntleman  mean  that  I,  who  was   taught  discrimination  of 

mvcter  by  Johnson,  should  have  omitted  his  frailties,  and, 

i  ihort,  have  bedaubed  him  as  the  worthy  gentleman  has  be- 

imabed  Scotland  ? — Bos  well,  ]    I  brought  on  myself  his  transient 

inger,  bv  observing  that  in  his  tour  in  Scotland  he  once  had 

ADg  and  woful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in 

Seotland,  as  they  were  of  horses  in  Eugland.    It  was  a  national 

feflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.     In  turn  he 

Sve  me  a  tender  hug.  [8ee  Dr.  Johnson's  *'  Journey  to  the 
'estem  Islands,"  p.  296 ;  see  his  Dictionary,  article  ''  Oats  ;'* 
and  my  "  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,'*  first  edition. — Pennant'] 
Com  amore  he  also  said  of  me,  '*  The  dog  is  a  Whig."  [See 
Mr.  Boewell's  Journal. — Pennant.']  I  adniired  the  virtues  of 
I#ord  Russell,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  Whig 
At  the  Bevolution.  There  have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I 
should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  sup- 
portery  as  far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised 
Mlance  between  the  crown  and  the  people ;  but  should  the 
scale  preponderate  against  the  salus  populi,  that  moment 
maj  it  be  said,  "  The  dog's  a  Whig.''— Pennant,  "  Loudon," 
588. 

The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of  those 
foolish  controversies  which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which 
neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resiata  confutation. — Johnson,  589. 

A  MKBE  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

I  SPENT  yesterdav  afternoon  with  Johnson,  the  celebrated 
snthor  of  the  "  Bambler,"  who  is  of  all  others  the  oddest  and 
moat  peculiar  fellow  I  ever  saw.  He  is  six  feet  high,  has  a 
Tiolent  convulsion  in  his  head,  and  his  eyes  are  distorted. 
He  speaks  roughly  and  loud,  listens  to  no  man's  opinions, 
thoroughly  pertinacious  of  his  own.  Good  sense  flows  from 
him  in  all  he  utters,  and  he  seems  possessed  of  a  prodigious 
fund  of  knowledge,  which  he  is  not  at  all  reserved  in  communi- 
cating ;  but  in  a  manner  so  obstinate,  ungeuteel,  and  boorish, 
ss  renders  it  disagreeable  and  dissatisfactory.  In  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  words  to  describe  him.  lie  seems  often  inatten- 
tiTe  to  what  passes  in  company,  and  then  looks  like  a  persor 
eased  by  some  superior  spirit.  I  have  been  reflecting  oi 
ever  amca  I  aaw  Inm*     Ho  is  a  man  of  mook*^  xsini^vxv 
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and  surpriBiTiG:  genius,  but  in  himself  paiticular  beyond  eipm 
Bion.— &.  Dodd  (1750),  690. 

The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destiojA 
A  country  governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone.    Goiat  i 
ment  there  cannot  be  so  firm  as  when  it  rests  upon  a  bml 
basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  government  of  Great  Biiln^  I 
which  is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy  eonidk 
then  in  the  king. — Johnson^  591. 

BoswELL.  *'  A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven,  as  wcSa 
Sir  Isaac  NeiR-ton.  Yet  though  equally  good,  they  will  Mk 
have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness."— Johnson.  ^  ProbaUf 
not."  Mr.  Dilly  told  me  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting  mimiter 
in  London,  said  to  him  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  stale  of 
good  men  of  diflerent  capacities,  "  a  pail  does  not  hold  N 
much  as  a  tub ;  but,  if  it  be  equallv  full,  it  has  no  reason  t» 
complain.  Every  saint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  happinen 
as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  thought 
familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "one  star  differeth  mm 
another  star  in  glory."     (1  Cor.  xv.,  41.) — Botwelly  593. 

To  THE  eternal  and  infinite  Creator  there  can  be  neither 
probability  nor  futurity :  all  is  certainty  and  present.  The 
action  which  is  future  to  mortals  is  only  a  point  of  eternity  in 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  and  all  the  motives  that  led  to 
it  are  and  were  I'rom  all  eternity  present  to  Him.  Our  bounded 
intellects  cannot  comprehend  the  prescience  of  the  Deity ;  but 
if  that  attribute  be  conceded,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in 
nvonciling  it  with  our  own  free  agency ;  for  God  has  already 
8ivn  what  man  will  choose  to  do. — Croker,  594. 

Talk  IN  a  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  a  literary  lady,  Johnson 
s:iid,  *'  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Beynolds,  to  let  her 
Know  th.*it  1  deaiivd  she  would  not  Hatter  me  so  much."  .  .  . 
Ttu'u.  turniuir  to  Mrs.  Know les,  "You,  madam,  have  been 
l^aMorius;  nu»  all  the  evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  BoBwell 
a  liitlo  now.  If  vou  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  yon 
wv>uKi  «:iv  a  t;roat  tlenl  :  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in 
tho  worlii." — Bofurll. 

John  Wksi.ky  can  talk  well  on  any  subject. — JbAiurofi.  595. 

We  n»niainod  toi:t»tht»r  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Notwith- 
standing cHvasional  explosions  of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted 
upou  the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time 
to  a  warm  West  ludian  climate,  where  you  have  a  bright  Bun, 
quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits ;  but  where 
the  same  heat  sometimes   produces  thunder,  lightning,  and 

^bquakes  in  a  terrible  de^^tc^. — BoivceU^^QQ, 
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I  TALKED  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind  and  imbecility  of 
the  common  occurrences  of  life  Avhich  we  may  observe  in  some 
people. — Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  1  am  in  the  habit  of  getting 
othen  to  do  things  for  me.'* — Boswell.  "  Wliat,  sir !  have  you 
tkaife  weakness  P" — Johnson.  "  Tes,  sir ;  but  I  always  think  I 
ahonld  have  done  better  for  myself." — 597. 

Books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
lias  previously  in  his  mind ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe ;  bis 
sower  of  contrasting  one  mode  of  lile  with  another.  As  the 
DMniflh  proverb  says,  "  He  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth 
OK  the  Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him." 
8o  it  IB  in  travelling ;  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him, 
if  lie  would  bring  home  knowledge. — Johnson, 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened.  Mr. 
Bdwmrds,  who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man,  in  grey  clothes, 
and  a  wig  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  ^miliar  con- 
fidence, knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  returned  his 
nlutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to  a  stranger.  But 
as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection  their  having 
been  at  Pembroke  College  together  nine-and  forty  years  ago,  he 
■eemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  nim  in  Bolt-court. — Edwards.  J'*  Ah,  sir !  we  are 
old  men  now." — Johnson  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old).  "Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another." — Edwards.  "  Why, 
doctor,  you  look  stout  and  hearty.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so ; 
top  the  newspapers  told  us  you  were  very  ill." — Johnson.  "  Ay, 
sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  'old  fellows.*"  Wishing 
to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversation  as  that 
between  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in 
London  without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered  to 
Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he 
had  better  accompany  him  uo^.  So  Edwards  walked  along 
with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation.  When 
we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seated  in  his  library, 
the  dialogue  went  on  admirably. — Edwards.  *'  8ir,  I  remember 
you  would  not  let  us  say  prodigious  at  college.  For  even  then, 
sir  (turning  to  me),  be  was  delicate  in  l^guage,  and  we  all 
feared  him." — (Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  ''Sir,  they 
respected  me  for  my  literature ;  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but 
by  comparison.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  literature  there 
is  in  the  world.") — Johnson.  "  From  your  having  practised  the 
law  long,  sir,  I  presume  you  must  be  rich." — Edwards.  "  Mo, 
sir ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor 
rebtions,  to  whom  i  gave  a  great  part  of  it." — Johx^Miiii.  "  ^vc^ 
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you  have  been  rich  in  tbe  most  valuable  aenae  of  the  mtV 
Edwards.  ''  But  I  shall  not  die  rich.**— Johnaon.  **  Naj, 
sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich  than  to  die  rich.*' — Edwarda.  **  I 
I  bad  continued  at  college.** — Johnaon.  "Why  do  yotti 
that,  sir?'* — ^Edwards.  *' Because  I  think  I  ahonld  ham 
a  much  easier  life  than  mine  haa  been.  I  ahould  faaia  \m 
a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  like  Blozam  and  aevenl  elha^ 
and  lived  comtbrtably.'*—  Johnson.  ''  Sir,  the  life  of  apanQD,tf 
a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  alwaya  e» 
sidered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  bh 
able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  have  Chanoery  auita  upon  ^ 
hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  dem 
man's  life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  dergrmaa  m 
makes  it  an  easy  life.*'  Here  taking  himself  up  all  dr  a  aoddea, 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards,  1*11  oonYince  you  that  I 
recollect  you.  Bo  you  remember  our  drinking  together  at  m 
alehouse  near  Pembroke-gate  ?  At  that  time  you  told  me  it 
the  Eton  boy  who,  when  verses  on  our  Sayiour*8  turning  water 
into  wine  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  ain^ 
line,  which  was  highly  admired : 

*  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum  ;* 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  "  Camden*8  Bemains  :*' 
an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  hii 
sou,  a  prince  of  equal  merit : 

'  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est' " 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  tvrice  married,  doctor.  You,  I  aupposs, 
have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife?'* — Johnsoo. 
*'  Sir,  I  have  kuown  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn, 
teuder,  faltering  tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. 
It  had  almost  broke  my  heart." — Edwards.  *'  How  do  you  live, 
sir  ?  For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  dsM 
of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it." — Johnson.  "1  now  drinkno 
wine,  sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine ;  for  many  years  I  drank 
none.  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal." — Edwards. 
"  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you." — Johnson.  "  I  then  had  a 
severe  illness,  and  left  it  ofi*,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I 
never  felt  any  difi'erence  upon  myself  from  eating  one  thhig 
rather  than  another,  nor  from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than 
another.  There  are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  difference; 
but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have 
lasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tueaday'a  dinner 
"bout  any  inconvenience.     L  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  jusc 
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as  one  is  Imn^jrv  :  l)ni  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a  nuin  who 
haa  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  strairiirler.  1 
may  leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being 
nuned  here,  or  observed  there." — Edwards.  '*  Dou*t  you  eat 
•iipper,  air  ?" — Johnson.  "  No,  sir." — Edwards.  "  For  my  part, 
aow,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one  must 

Em  in  order  to  go  to  bed." — Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
wards.  Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man  should 
always  have  them  to  converse  with.  They  have  what  he 
waata." — Edwards.  "  I  am  grown  old :  I  am  sixty-five."  John- 
■OD. — **  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come  sir,  drink 
water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred."  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going 
away,a^un  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility,  and  looking 
fidl  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him,  *'  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

*  0  my  coevals ;  remnants  of  yourselves.'  " 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head  with 
impatience.  Edwards  walked  ofi*,  seemingly  highly  pleased 
with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a 
weak  man. — Johnson.  '*  Why,  yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
paaaed  through  life  without  experience :  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will  not  talk 
readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to 
■ay.'*  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willing- 
neaa  which  he  praised  so  much  and,  I  think,  so  justly  :  for  who 
has  not  felt  the  painful  efiect  of  the  dreary  void  when  there  is 
a  total  silence  in  a  company  for  any  length  of  time ;  or,  which 
is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with 
diflSculty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  efibrt  P  Johnson  once  ob- 
aerred  to  me,  *'  Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best :  '  8ir,'  said 
he,  '  jou  are  like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
to.*"  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  [He  is  pleasantly,  but  too  contemptuously, 
described  in  *'  The  idler,"  No.  48,  under  the  name  of  Tom 
Bestless ;  a  circumstance  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Nichols  by  Dr. 
Johnson  himself. — Croker.']  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the 
founder  of  that  excellent  place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside  that  Dr.  Johnson 
afaoold  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the  remark  to 
Johnson,  that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject. — 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a 
profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Sir  William  Scott 
mforms  me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield^ 
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wlia  was  CbanceUor  of  the  ITxiiTanitjr  «f  Oiforil, 
Johnf OQ,  "  Wbat  a  pity  it  iB»  mr,  tliafe  y«wi  did  not 
pTofeseion  of  the  law  !  Y<m  might  biye  been  Lord  ( 
of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignitj  of  the  ^ 
and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield^  your  natiir^  ctty,  ia*eiti»i 
you  might  have  had  it."  Johnson,  u|>on  thia,  iteemed  mJoA 
agitated  ;  and,  in  an  angry  toae^  exclaimed,  *'  Why  will  jn 
Tex  me  by  enggeating  this  when  it  ia  too  late  ?**  But  hr**! 
not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  othera.  The  lata  Dr,  Th^m* 
Leland  told  Mr,  Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Bmb^  { 
■howed  Johnaon  hia  fine  house  and  linda  near  BeacooiMi 
Jobnion  coolly  aaid,  "JVba  equidem  invUeo;  mir&r  m^T 
Tet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  litenitme 
thui  Johnaon,  or  waa  more  determined  in  niaintaiumg  tte 
respect  which  he  juatly  conaidered  aa  due  to  iL  Of  thia,  haaidei 
the  general  tenor  of  hit  conduct  in  society^  some  charac* 
tenttieal  instance  may  be  mentioned.  He  told  Sir  Jo»biu 
Heynoldfi,  that  once  when  he  dined  in  a  numeroua  eompauv  d 
bookRellera,  where  the  room,  being  email,  the  head  of  the  ta^Je, 
at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
Bufienng  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather 
than  quit  his  place  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him,  CMd* 
smith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one  di^,  in  a 
mixed  comnany,  of  Lord  Camden.  "  I  met  him,*'  said  hs^ 
'*  at  Lord  (Jlare's  house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  mne 
notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man.**  Ite 
company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  ds* 
fence  of  his  friend.  "Nay,  gentiemen,"  said  he,  ''Dr.  Gold- 
smith is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  m  to 
such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord 
Camden  that  he  neglected  him."  Nor  could  he  patienfly 
endure  to  hear,  that  such  respect  as  he  thought  due  cinb  to 
higher  intellectual  Qualities  snould  be  bestowed  on  men  of 
slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing  talenta.  I  told  hiw, 
that  one  mormng  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with  Ghunek,  who 
v^-as  very  vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  aeooated 
me  thus :  **  Pray,  now,  did  you — did  you  meet  a  little  bnvyer 
turning  the  comer,  eh  ?  "  "  No,  sir,'^  said  I ;  "  pray,  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  question  ?  "  "Why,"  replied  Gairiek, with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  aa  if  standing  on  tiptoe,  '*  Loid 
Camden  has  this  moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk 
together."— Johnson.  "  Well,  sir,  Qarrick  talked  very  properiy. 
Lord  Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associating  ao  wnmmr 
witbaplBjer''  Sir  Jo8kua'B^xLo\^o\M«n^^^iiV^ 
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hat  JohnBon  considered  G-arrick  to  be  as  it  were  his  property. 
Id  would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick 
h  .his  presence,  without  contradicting  him. — Boswell,  598. 
.  I  VXTEB  sought  much  after  anybody. — Johnson,  602. 

'Wm  grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
O  crow  to  seven. 

Tbx  conversation  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may 

•  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and  muscle 
i  distinct  and  bold. — l>r»  Fercyy  603. 

Both  Gt)ldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused ;  his  first  by 
lanick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at  last 
Ij  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on.  His 
'Yicar  of  Wakefield"  I  myself  did  not  think  would  have 
lad  much  success.  It  was  written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller 
iefi»re  his  '*  Traveller,"  but  published  after ;  so  little  expecta- 
aon  had  the  bookseller  from  it.     Had  it  been  sold  after  the 

*  Timveller,"  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it, 
Plough  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price. — Johnson^  604. 

A  XAJT  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of  himself,  except  he 
wlates  simple  facts :  as,  ^'  1  was  at  Eichmond ;"  or  what  de- 
lenda  on  mensuration ;  as,  *'  I  am  six  feet  high."  He  is  sure 
be  has  been  at  Kichmond ;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high ;  but 
le  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has  any  other  exceU 
lieiice.  Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It 
is  in  order  to  show  how  much  he  can  spare.  It  has  all  the  invidi- 
soanesa  of  self-praise,  and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood. — 605. 

Jx  general  his  wigd  were  very  shabby,  and  their  foreparts 
pere  burned  away  by  the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which 
hia  ■hoitsightedness  rendered  necessary  in  reading.  At 
9treatham,  Mr.  Thrale's  butler  always  kept  a  better  wig  in  his 
own  hands,  with  which  he  met  Johnson  at  the  parlour-door, 
irhen  the  bell  had  called  him  down  to  dinner ;  and  this  ludi- 
croua  ceremony  was  performed  every  day. — Croker,  606. 

Havvah  Mobe  says,  that  "  Cadell  the  publisher  told  her 
that  he  had  sold  4,000  [copies  of  Johnson's  "  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides"]  the  first  week."— ij/d,  vol.  I.,  p.  39. 

JoHKSOK.  "'The  Journey  to  the  Hebrides'  has  not  had  a 
peat  sale."— Boswell.  ''  That  is  strange."— Johnson.  ''  Yes, 
nr ;  for  in  that  book  I  have  told  the  world  a  great  deal  that 
fchev  did  not  know  before." — Boswell, 

At  General  Paoli's  was  IVIr.  John  Spottiswoode,  the  younger, 
of  Spottiswoode.  [In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should 
baTe  said,  '*  Mr.  John  Spottiwsoode,  the  younger,  of  that  ilk." 
-BosweU,^ 
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Thi  tree,  itrOD^,  and  toond  mind  k  the  mind  tlmt  ctai 
bmoe  equally  great  tbingii  and  Bm^l.^—Joknsmit  609. 

JoHivBoif.  ''  Well,  mr,  Rameay  gare  us  a  splexidid  dmu 
love  Hainsajr.  Tou  will  not  find  a  man  in  wnose  eon^ 
there  is  more  inBtmction,  more  iufonnation,  and  more  < 
than  in  Rai«aay*8/*— BoaweE*  **  What  I  admire  in  Hamsa/ii  I 
continuing  to  be  bo  young/*— Johnaim.  **  Why,  yes,  &ir/jt  i§m 
be  admiml.  I  ?alue  inyeelf  upon  thia,  that  there  10  nccbq 
of  the  old  man  in  m^  converBation,  I  am  now  aiitj^ifk 
and  I  hare  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight  ..."  He  idurl 
'*  I  think  myaelf  a  very  pohte  mBXi"^£o*weU,  610, 

Hs  ia  not  a  ^lea§ant  maiL  Hift  ooii¥er8atioii  ia  neite 
inBtnictive  nor  brtlliant.  He  does  not  talk  aa  if  impdled  b 
any  fu)nea«  of  knowledge  or  viracity  of  Itnagliiatioii*  Bn 
conversation  ia  like  that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  tilli 
with  no  wish  either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  onlj  becauae  h 
think  sit  doea  not  become  [Dr.  Robertaon]  to  nt  iA«<M3rni|»a/ 
and  Bay  nothing. — Jahnsant  611.. 

BoawiLL.  ''  1  have  been  at  work  for  yoii  to-day,  sir;  I 
been  with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  bade  me  tell  you  hfi  h 
great  reapect  for  you^  and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  < 
o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he  knows  about  Pope,'* — Jdvoao^ 
*'  I  ahall  not  be  in  town  to-morpow.  I  don't  care  to  know  abotf 
Pope.** — Mrs,  Tbrale  (surprieed  aa  I  was,  and  a  little  ftngfy)t 
*'  I  suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Bos  well  thought  tbat  (is  jou  aie  to  wnll 
Pope's  life,  you  would  wish  to  know  about  him**  TiiIiimm 
'*  Wish !  why,  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge  I'd  hoU  oofc  m/ 
hand,  but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  ia  qmA 
of  it.'*  [Boswell's  intervention  in  this  affiur,  muoliciled  mi 
unauthorised,  exhibits  the  bustling  vanity  of  his  own  dundtat 
and  Johnson  was  unwilling  to  be  dragged  bdTore  Lovi  Ifant 
mont  by  so  headstrong  a  master  of  the  rrmrnonifw  Qshr.] 
—BotweU,  618. 

I  KFOw  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeaftinip  wliat  cm 
knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of  continuing  ad'' 
to  see  what  a  man  will  answer — to  make  bun  your] 
JohfuoHj  615. 

LooKTiro  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of  Loid  CI 

field's  miscellaneous  works,  Johnson  laughed^  and  8aid»  ''Hotb 
are,  now,  two  speeches  ascribed  to  mm,  both  of  wUsh 
were  written  by  me ;  and  the  best  of  it  ia,  they  hate  fiimd 
out  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  fiho  OiMfti*' 
—Bo9well 

Th£  French  are  a  ^oiai  iXVAstod^  ^^oso^biMi^t  ^eopla:  a  ladj 
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there  will  spit  on  the  floor,  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.     What  I 

SMned  bj  being  in  France  was  learning  to  be  better  satiBfled 

./Wtth  my  own  country.     Time  may  be  employed  to  more  ad- 

1  witege  from  nineteen  to  twenty -four  almoHt  in  any  way  thau 

^  B  tTATelling. — Johnson,  616. 

I  THIXK  •*  Candide  "  has  more  power  in  it  than  anything 
ttat  Voltaire  has  written.  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
mm  be  perfectly  translated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in 
tiie  numbers  and  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best. 
Ill  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all. — 6L7. 

I  SHALL  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  my  materials 
■TO  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best  works. 
I  eumot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highly,  but  I  can  praise  its 
dengn.--618. 

Thibs  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness,  and  that  is  the 
TOMonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  had  everv- 
wImtbl  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other 
plaeet,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred  if  the  choice  is  free ; 
Dut  few  have  the  choice  of  their  place  or  their  manner  of  life ; 
and  mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 
Mn.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  I'hrale  dislikes 
the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick;  Mrs. 
Dennoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is 
well  but  Mr.  Levett.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c.,  Sam  . 
JoHVBoir. — (7b  Bosicell),  619. 

Williams  hates  everybody ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and 
does  not  love  Williams ;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  Poll 
[Miss  Carmichael. — Boswell,  1  have  not  learned  how  this  lady 
WM  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson.  It  would  seem  from  Madame 
D*Arblay*s  acount  that  she  was  invited  to  enliven  the  gloom 
of  Bolt-court,  but  did  not  in  that  respect  answer  Johnson's 
expectations.  It  was  no  doubt  his  domestic  experience  which 
prompted  his  complimentary  exclamation  to  Hannah  More  and 
ner  four  sisters.  *'  What !  five  women  live  happily  together  !'* 
— ** More'9  Life'*  vol.  I.,  p.  67. — Croker.^  loves  none  of  them. 


JoHNBOK  this  year  (1778)  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Discourses  to  the 
Bojal  Academy,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  whom  he  always 
oonaidered  as  one  of  his  literary  school.  Much  praise,  indeed, 
is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  universally 
admired,  and  for  which  the  author  received  from  the  Empress 
of  BuBsia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  bas- 
leiief^  Bet  in   dmrnondB,  and  containing,  what  \»   uifin\v«\^ 
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more  Taluftble,  a  dip  of  paper,  on  wliioli  are  written,  wij^ 
imperial  mfljeaty'a  own  handj  the  followitig  worda: — ■' 
Chevalier  Be^noMi^  en  timm^nage  du  eonfentement  gii^/d^l 
§ejitw  a  la  lecture  de  9e9  excelUm  Di^emtrg  mtr  Is  Peintur^ 
Bagwell,  621. 

I  aoT  my  '*  Lites  "  not  yet  auit^printedj  pat  neatjy  tog« 
and  eent  them  to  the  king :  wbat  be  Bm  of  tbem  1  'kaa«  . 
If  the  king  it  a  Whig  he  will  not  lik»  thein ;  but  m  aar  kiofi 
Whig  P  [King  George  IV.  told  me  of  his  ImTii^  onf^  madit 
somewhat  similar  observation  to  Mr,  Fox,  who  in  theiraaSt 
days  happened  to  propose  somethtog  thsfe  would  be  '^  wo!% 
of  a  Whig  prince."  "Tea,"  replied  the  prince,  who  did  «l 
like  the  propoaitiou,  "  but  do  you  think  that  there  will  e^wk 
a  Whig  king  2"—Oraker.}-^okn«m,  623. 

He  aaid  he  expected  to  be  attacked  ou  aecomijfc  of  hie  "  Urn 
of  the  Pooti.''  **  However/*  laid  he,  "  I  would  rathtf  h 
attacked  than  unnoticed  ;  for  the  worat  thing  you  e&a  itot9 
an  author  is  to  be  Hilent  aa  to  hia  worka,^ — SostcsU,  624, 

1  BBMiMBEE  a  passage  in  Qoldemith's  "Viear  of  Wtifr 
field,"  which  he  waa  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge,  "l 
do  not  love  a  man  who  is  xealoue  for  nothing,** — JoJm^ 

Clabet  is  the  liquor  for  boys ;  port  for  naen ;  but  he  vti 
aBpires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandj.  Jm  Ihi 
tirst  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  i»  mo«t  grateful  to  the  palalli 
and  then  brandy  wilt  do  sooueat  for  a  man  what  drinking  ^ 
do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  dral 
brandy.  That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  thiui  attained 
And  yet  as  in  aU  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  knew 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  bv  brandy. — 627. 

I  BEMiKDED  him  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wm 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  and  how  I  used  ti 
have  a  headache  after  sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not  Hm 
to  have  this  recalled ;  or,  perhaps,  thinking  that  1  boasted  na* 
properly,  resolved  to  have  a  witty  stroke  at  me.  **  Nay,  «r, 
it  was  not  the  wine  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the  iSDM 
that  I  put  into  it.''— Bos  well.  *'  What,  sir !  will  aenae  makethe 
head  ache  ?" — ^Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir  (with  a  smile),  when  it  knot 
used  to  it." — BoswelL 

To  BB  contradicted  in  order  to  force  ^ou  to  talk  ia  mighy 
unpleasing.  You  shine,  indeed ;  but  it  is  by  being  groond.-^ 
Johnson,  629. 

I  iCBKTioiTBD  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  attacked  Ghuriok  to  Be, 
as  a  man  who  had  no  friend. — Johnson.  ^*  1  belie?0  he  ia  right, 
mr.    He  had  frienda,  ^^ut  no  ifioiA.    Q(ian\i&.^««a  ao  diflhied. 
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i.liftd  no  man  to  whom  he  wished  to  unbosom  himself.    Many 
ID  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.     I  hope  I  should  not. 

8  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom  they 
t  compare  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues."  One  of 
•  oompanj  mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who 
d  no  friend. — Johnson.  "There  were  more  materials  to 
doe  friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he  not  been  so  diffused. 
■Riek  was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheerful  lest  man  of  his  age  ; 
decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  give  indul- 
piee  to  licentiousness;  and  a  man  who  gave  away  freely 
onej  acquired  by  himself."  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his 
doK^  on  Ghurick  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "  You  say, 
r,  biB  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations." — Johnson.  **  1 
mid  not  have  said  more  or  less.  It  is  the  truth ;  eclipsed, 
9%  extinguished;  and  his  death  did  eclipse:  it  was  like  a 
ionii.*' — Boswell.  **  But  why  nations  ?  Did  his  gaiety  extend 
iriher  than  his  own  nation  ?" — Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  some  ex- 
ggeration  must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be  said,  if 
18  allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — which 
lay  have  not.  You  are  an  exception,  though.  Come,  gentle- 
len,  let  us  candidly  admit  that  there  is  one  Scotchman  who  is 
leerfaL" — Boswell. 

A  CXLEB RATED  wit  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "  One 
mj  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  ^  //  n'a  de  V esprit 
M  eantre  Di^u,' " 

JoHKSON*s  first  question,  as  he  told  Sir.  J.  Hawkins,  was, 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  conversation  ?  " 
lOird  Marchmont  answered,  "  That  if  the  conversation  did  not 
ike  something  of  a  lively  or  epigrammatic  turn,  he  fell  asleep, 
ryperhaps,  pretended  to  be  so." — Oroker,  G30. 

IlB.  Johnson  was  always  exceedingly  fond  of  chemistry  ; 
ad  we  made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at  Streatham  one  summer, 
nd  diverted  ourselves  with  drawing  essences  and  colouring 
iqaors.  But  the  danger  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  found  his  friend 
ne  day,  when  I  had  driven  to  London,  and  he  had  got  the 
hildren  and  the  servants  assembled  round  him  to  see  some 
xperiments  performed,  put  an  end  to  all  our  entertainment ; 
8  Mr.  Thrale  was  persuaded  that  his  short  sight  would  have 
ocasioned  his  destruction  in  a  moment  by  bringing  him  close 
o  a  fierce  and  violent  flame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  miracle 
hat  he  did  not  set  himself  on  Hre  reading  abed,  as  was  his 
onstant  custom,  when  quite  unable  to  kee])  clear  of  mischief 
kith  our  best  help ;  and  accordingly  the  foretops  of  all  his 
rigs  were  burned  by  the  candle  down  to  the  very  network, — 
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It  is  amazing,  sir,  what  deviations  th«e  are  from  ^ 
truth,  in  the  account  which  is  mrea  about  eferytliing.   II 
Mn.  Thrale,  "  you  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth.  «hit| 
never  tax  your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.*'     NowvT 
the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  sf  \ 
neaa  ? — Johnson,  636. 

JoHVBov,  '*  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  i 
English  Dictionary ;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it." 
"  lou  did  not  know  what  you  were  undertaking." — J 

**  Tes,  air,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  undertaking,  i 

well  how  to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  very  well." — JSoamdL 

Hb  who  has  not  the  virtue  of  courage  has  no  i 
any  other  virtue. — Johnson,  637. 

\Vhsn  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
ledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down  such 
—638. 

I  TOLD  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping  oosipanj  wtt 
a  notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  [no  doubt  Mr.  Bvfe 
— Cfroker.']  of  ours  said  to  me, ''  I  do  not  think  that  men  irib 
live  laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propiis^ 
assume  such  an  authority :  JDr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uni&inlf 
exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But  it  is  not  very  consistent  to 
shun  an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow.*' — Johnson. 
''  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man  cannot  be lighit 
in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ?  Because  a  maa 
sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal  ?  This  dofr 
trine  would  very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows." — Bot^ 
well, 

Johnson  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation;  and  tfani 
generously  expressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  from  that  ooontxy, 
ou  the  subject  of  an  union  which  artful  politicians  have  often 
)iad  in  view :  ^'  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us,  sir ;  we  shoold 
unite  with  you  only  to  rob  you.  We  should  have  robbed  the 
Siotch  if  they  had  had  anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed 
ihem." 

A  FOBEiOK  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who  had  been 
in  Johnson's  company  for  a  considerable  time  quite  overlooked, 
happened  luckily  to  mention  that  he  had  read  some  of  hit 
"  Rambler "  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This  plotted 
him  greatly.  He  observed  that  the  title  had  been  translated, 
''  //  Qenio  erranto,*'  though  I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered 
more  ludicrously,  "//  Va^abondo;"  and  finding  that  this 
minister  gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
binif  and  on  the  &ret  remckX^L  ^Vi\fik  Vi<&  \sDAde^  however  aimpk, 
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lelainied,  "The  ambaasador  says  well;  his  Excellency  ob- 
prfaa — ;"  and  then  he  expanded*  and  enriched  the  little  that 
ad  been  said  in  bo  strong  a  manner  that  it  appeared  some* 
hing  of  conseauence.  This  was  exceedingly  entertaining  to 
ha  oomiMmy  who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards 
t  ftomished  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment.  '*  The  ambassador 
1^  well,"  became  a  laughable  term  of  applause  when  no 
njthtj  matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  next  went  to  the  Friary,  where  I  at  first  occasioned  some 
■Biilt  in  the  ladies,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company 
d  aarlj ;  but  my  namcy  which  has  by  wonderful  felicity  come 
9  be  doeely  associated  with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy :  they 
seeiTed  me  with  the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and, 
ffcer  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  to  your  praise,  Mrs. 
iobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  you  said, 
Boawell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a  house  without 
mwmg  a  wish  for  his  return,"— 639. 

Ha  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself 
Ikjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes,  and 
Ban,  and  interest ;  from  the  only  companion  with  whom  he 
as  shared  much  good  or  evil,  aud  with  whom  he  could  set 
is  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the 
ntare.  The  continuity  of  being  is  lacerated;  the  settled 
ourse  of  sentiment  and  action  is  stopped;  and  life  stands 
Dspended  and  motionless  till  it  is  driven  by  external  causes 
ito  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  susoense  is  dreadful. 
)iir  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solituae  is,  perhaps  for 
rant  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity. 
>f  two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other.  But  surely 
here  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
ideration  of  that  providence  which  watches  over  all,  and  a 
elief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in  the  hands  of 
lod. — Johfuon,  642. 

FoOB  dear  Beauclerk — "  nee,  ut  soUs,  dabis  joca"  His  wit 
nd  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment 
ad  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be 
^und  among  mankind. 

If  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to 
reland  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your 
wn  defence.  Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull 
our  flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  to  you  :  stay,  then,  if  you  can. 
idieu,  my  dear  lord,  Ac.,  T.  Beauclerk. — To  Lord  Charle* 

I  AK  seeking  for  something  to  say  of  men  about  wkom.  I 
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know  nothing  but  their  verses,  and  sometimes  Teiy  fitth  d 
them.  Now  1  have  begun,  however,!  do  not  despair  of  makini 
an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  holds  that  Addison  is  the  moat  taking  of 
all  that  1  have  done.  Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  mnter 
in  the  world  for  a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  sockt 
letter  as  this  ?  so  miscellaneous,  with  such  noble  diadsii  of 
regularity,  like  Shakspeare's  works  ?  such  graceful  ne^^fiaob 
of  transition,  like  the  ancient  enthusiasts  ?  The  pure  voice  of 
nature  and  of  friendship.  Now  of  whom  shall  I  proceed  to 
sneak?  of  whom  but  Mrs.  Montagu?  Having  mentioned 
Shakspeare  and  Nature,  does  not  the  name  of  Montaga  foro 
itself  upon  me  ?  Such  were  the  transitions  of  the  ancienti, 
winch  now  seem  abrupt,  because  the  intermediate  idea  is  loit 
to  modem  understandings.  April  15th  (178Q). — I  thought  to 
have  iinished  Kowe's  life  to-day,  but  have  had  five  or  six  visiton 
who  hindered  me ;  and  1  have  not  been  quite  well.  Next  weA 
I  hope  to  despatch  four  or  five  of  them.  May  1st  (1780).— 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike  where  mntaal 
approbation  is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often  on  both 
sides  a  vigilance  not  over-boiievolent ;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difierence 
in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  dift'erence  where  there  is  no 
restraint  will  commonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike 
Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind;  itia 
very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of 
reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket 
A  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that 
sliine  unconsumed.  From  the  author  of  **Fitzo3bome's  Letters" 
I  cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced  him  to 
whistle.  Having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression. 
Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay  against  her  own  inclination  is  very 
convenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a  com- 
panion ;  and  she  is  '' par  pluribu^."  Conversing  with  her  you 
may  "find  variety  in  one."  May  7th  (1780) .« — I  am  miserably 
under  petticoat  government,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary,  nor 
much  ashamed.  !May  9th  (1780).— My  "Lives  "  creep  on.  I 
have  done  Addison,  Prior,  Kowe,  Granville,  Shefiield,  Collins, 
Pitt,  and  almost  Fenton.  1  design  to  take  Congreve  next  into 
my  hand. — Johnsan  {to  Mrs.  Thrale),  644. 

No  man  ever  was  so  free,  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good 
tiling,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or, 
when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  louk  that  expressed  that  it  had 
come.— (0/' JBeaucIerfc),  ^4.^. 
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JoHKSoir  said  that  "  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those  which 
m  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those  of  any 
fliom  he  had  known." — Langton, 

As  Boon  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  ^'  taken  the 
liair,"  the  company  began  to  coUect  round  him  till  they 
teeame  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  deep;  those  behind 
itmding  and  listening  over  the  heads  of  those  that  were 
Bitiiig  near  him. 

J0HK8OK.  "Sir,  I  am  not  used  to  be  contradicted." — J. 
RTnrton.  "  Better  for  yourself  and  friends,  sir,  if  you  were ; 
mr  admiration  could  not  be  increased,  but  our  love  might.*  — 
Dt.  WboU,  647. 

But  Mrs.  Montagu  and  you  have  had,  with  all  your  adula- 
doiiy  nothing  finer  said  of  you  than  was  said  last  Saturday 
light  of  Burke  and  me.  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of  St. 
tLnpfa's  (a  bishop  little  better  than  vour  bishop) ,  and  towards 
twdm  we  fell  into  talk,  to  which  the  ladies  listened,  just  as 
fchey  do  to  you ;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  "  There  is  no  rising 
mlefla  somebody  will  cry  Fire  !"  May  25th,  1780. — Congreve, 
irhom  I  despatcned  at  the  Borough  while  I  was  attending  the 
deetion,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  "  Lives  ;"  but  then  I 
lad  your  conversation. — Johnson  {to  Mrs,  Thrale.) 

I  DiKEi)  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua's  with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
and  she  told  me  I  was  the  best  critic  in  the  world,  and  I  told 
tier  that  nobody  in  the  world  could  judge  like  her  of  the  merit 
of  a  critic. — 650. 

I  HATE  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Boswell's  (David),  a 
Spanish  merchant,  whom  the  war  has  driven  from  his  residence 
It  Valencia.  He  is  gone  to  see  his  friends,  and  will  find 
Beoiland  but  a  sorry  place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a  hap- 
pier climate.   He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch. 

Birr  what  if  I  am  seventy-two  ?  I  remember  Sulpitius  says 
of  Saint  Martin — "  Ust  animus  victor  annorum,  et  senectuti 
Oddere  nescivs." 

My  revered  friend !  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind,  that  I 
am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ! 
Let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in 
that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit  which  I  keep  with  so  much 
diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
others. — Boswell^  652. 

I  AK  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life,  with 
Aiore  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I 
think  is  common  at  that  age. — Johnson^  653. 

Thbbe  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into  absurdity 
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thftQ  coDdetctfimoD,  when  he  m&am  te  i 
ing  too  powerful  for  his  eompenyw— ^165. ' 

Akoko  the  anfractuoflities  of  the  hninen  mindy  I ! 
if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  th^e  ia  a  i 
ait  for  a  picture. 

Sooir  aflber  the  publication  of  hia  \ 
asked  bj  Johnaon  what  people  eaid  <tf  it^  told  ] 
other  animadversiona,  it  waa  objected  that  he  dtad 
which  were  beneath  the  dignitj  of  aoch  a  work,  and  i 
Bichardson.    "  Nay,"  said  Jobnaon,  "^I  have  done  m 
that :  I  haTO  cited  thee,  DaTid.**— J:  O.  Ooopmr. 

Ova  day,  having  read  oyer  one  of  hia  *'  Bamblan^"  Ife 
Laneton  aaked  him  how  he  liked  that  peper;  ha  abook  lil 
hea^  and  answered,  "too  wordy."  A:t  another  tina^  wIbK' 
one  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  ^Xrene"  to  n  conpamriiie 
house  in  the  country,  he  left  the  room ;  and  aomaboc^  miw% 
asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  jegSM,  ^Sir,  I  tfaooghfe  ir 
had  been  better."— ^oncw//,  656. 

Of  the  preface  to  Capell*s  Shakspeare  Johnaon  eaid,  '"If 
the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endearooied 
to  '  endow  his  purposes  with  words ; '  for  as  it  is^  he  doth 
'  gabble  monstrously.* " — LanaUm, 

JoHKsoK  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  eonteat  of 
wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  waa  very  mooh  mor* 
tified  by  imagiuiDg  that  his  opponent  had  the  better  of  Ua. 
*'  Now,"  said  he,  '*  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of  aleap  in 
weakening  the  power  of  reflection  ;  for,  had  not  m^  judgmsnt 
failed  me,  I  should  have  seen  that  the  wit  of  thia  supposed 
antagonist,  by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  deproaaed,  was 
as  much  furnished  by  me  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  hesn 
uttering  in  my  own  character." 

I  mrow  no  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  mon 
observation  than  Reynolds. — Johnson. 

HuoGiirs,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  T.  Warton,  a 
the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  oonoemiiig 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  ^  Obserrationa  on 
Spenser's  Fairj  Queen,"  gave  some  account  which  Hnggtaa 
attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  '*  I  will  wiilitato 
no  longer  against  his  nescience."  Huggins  waa  master  of  ths 
subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton'a  knowledge  of 
it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant 
,  Johnson  said,  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  haa  ball  with* 
out  powder,  and  Warton  powder  without  balL" — Langim^ 

liLKuro  of  the  fieffce  of  "  Hi^lLLLCe  Below  Staiiai*'  John- 
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aid,  "  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very  divertiiig  when 
70U  see  it  acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it  and  not  know  that 
one  has  been  reading  anything  at  all." 

JoHHSOir  said  of  Garriek,  '*■  8ir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to 
ftdmire  him  every  night  may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
elated ;"  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous 
■light,  lie  mentioned  one  evening,  '^  I  met  David  coming  oif 
the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's  riding-hood,  when  he  acted  in 
*  The  Wonder.*  I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was 
aot  p]eased.*'--657. 

Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Eochester,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said,  "  My  heart 
wanna  towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a 
nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages; 
though  1  was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to 
mjseTf  as  I  should  have  thought." 

Mb.  Bxauclebk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson  Pope's 

^  "  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 

Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; " 

then  asked  the  doctor,  "  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?  " — Johnson. 
"  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody." 

Johnson's  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe  illness 
which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said  (with  a  voice 
faltering  with  emotion),  '*  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk." 

JoHirsoK  mentioned  a  circumstance  as  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch.  *'  One  of  that  nation,"  said  he,  "  who  had  been  a 
candidate  [for  the  membership  of  the  **  Society  of  Arts"], 
agaioat  whom  I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  saluta- 
tion. Now,  sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  never  have  taken 
further  notice  of  you ;  but  a  Scotchman,  sir,  though  you  vote 
nineteen  times  against  him,  will  accost  you  with  equal  com- 
plaisance after  each  time ;  and  the  twentieth  time,  sur,  he  will 
get  youp  vote."— 658. 

Talkiko  on  the  subject  of  toleration  one  day,  when  some 
friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark, 
that  the  state  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  children  of  the  state.  A  clergyman  having  readily 
acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who  loved  discussion,  observed, 
"  But,  sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other  states  than  our  own. 
You  do  not  know  what  a  Bramiu  has  to  say  tor  himself.  [^Here 
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Lord  Macartney  remains,  *'  A  Bramin,  or  any  caste  of  tilie 
Hindoos,  will  neither  admit  you  to  be  of  their  religion  nor  be 
converted  to  yours— a  thing  which  struck  the  Portuguese  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  when  they  first  discovered  the  Eut 
Indies." — Boswell.']  In  short,  sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than 
this :  every  man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and 
every  other  man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  MartJ^ 
dom  is  the  test." 

A  Frencu3cak  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  knovi 
anything  of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to 
say  nothing  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Johnson's  unjuct 
contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  extreme.  One  evenmg, 
at  Old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house,  when  a  number  of  them  were 
talking  loud  about  little  matters,  he  said,  "  Does  not  this  con- 
firm old  Meyneirs  observation,  *  For  anything  I  see,  foreigner! 
are  fools '  P  "  He  said  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth- 
ache, a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus : — "  Ak^  monneur^  wm 
etudiez  <rop."— 659. 

Johnson  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be 
very  eminent  in  a  profession  without  our  perceiving  any  par- 
ticular power  of  mind  in  them  in  conversation.  '*  It  seemi 
strange,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the  right 
who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is  the  only  man 
whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame 
which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please, 
he  is  ready  to  meet  you." — 660. 

Of  Dodsley's  **  Public  Virtue,"  a  poem,  Jolmson  said,  "  It 
was  a  fine  blank"  (meaning  to  express  his  usual  contempt  for 
blank  verse).  However,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell,  and 
my  poor  friend  Doddy  said  "  Public  Virtue  "  was  not  a  subject 
to  interest  the  age.  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man, 
read  Dodsley's  "  Cleone,"  a  tragedy,  to  him,  not  aware  of  his 
extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it  went  on,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  into  various 
attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an 
act,  however,  he  said,  "  Come,  let's  have  some  more ;  let's  go 
into  the  '  slaughter-house '  again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  more  blood  than  brains." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Johnson's  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self whether  his  mental  faculties  were  impaired,  he  resolved 
that  he  would  try  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the 
Low  Dutch  for  that  purf)08e ;  and  this  he  continued  till  he  had 
read  about  one  half  of  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and,  finding  that 
there  appeared  no  abate  uieut  of  his  power  of  acquisition,  be 
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fhen  desisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried. 
—661. 

JoHirsoK  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking  of  old 
Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such 
m  sentieman,  such  are  his  stores  of  literature,  such  his  know- 
ledge in  divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life."  He  added, 
••  And,  sir,  he  has  no  grimace — ^no  gesticulation — ^no  bursts  of 
admiration  on  trivial  occasions.  He  never  embraces  you  with 
an  over-acted  cordiality." — 662. 

Gh>ld8mith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one  day  in  the 
Temple,  said  to  nim  with  a  little  jealousy  of  the  appearance  of 
hie  accommodation,  *'  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than 
theee."  Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked  him  and  paid  him 
a  handsome  compliment,  implying  that  a  man  of  bis  talents 
•hould  be  above  attention  to  such  distinctionn :  ''Nay,  sir, 
never  mind  that :  *  Nil  te  qtUBsiveris  extra.''  " — 663. 

When  Mr.  Vesey  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle 
manners.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  '*  you  need  say  no  more.  When 
you  have  said  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  Raid  enough." 
[Yet  he  afterwards  found  that  gentle  manners  alone  were  not 
•*  enough ;"  for  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  once  asked  him  concerning  the 
conversational  powers  of  Mr.  Vesey,  with  whom  she  was  unac- 
quainted, "  He  talked  to  me,"  said  Johnson,  "  one  day  at  the 
club  concerning  Cataline's  conspiracy ;  so  I  withdrew  my 
attention,  and  thought  about  Tom  Thumb." — Croker.'] 

A  VAN  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  act 
one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to 
knock  him  down. — Johnson. 

BiCHABBSoy  had  little  conversation,  except  about  his  own 
works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  said  he  was  always 
willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  introduced.  [A  literarv 
lady  has  favoured  me  with  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Eicharcf- 
■on.  One  day  at  his  country  house,  at  Northend,  where  a 
large  company  was  assembled  at  dinner,  a  gentleman,  who  was 
just  returned  from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr.  Bichardson, 
mentioned  to  him  a  very  flattering  circumstance,  that  he  had 
seen  his  Clarissa  lying  on  the  king's  brother's  table.  Bichard- 
Bon  observing  that  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  afiected  then  not  to  attend  to  it ;  but,  by 
and  bye,  when  there  was  a  general  silence,  and  he  thought  that 
the  flattery  might  be  fully  heard,  he  addressed  himselif  to  the 
gentleman  :  ''  I  think,  sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat  about  " 
— pausing  In  a  high  flutter  of  expectation.    TbA  ^gSD&Vbmv^^ 
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provoked  nt  his  inordinate  Tanitj,  resolved  not  to  indulge  h. 
and,  with  an  exquisitely  sly  air  of  indifference,  answered,* A 
more  trifle  sir,  not  worth  repeating."  The  mortificatiaik  d 
KichanlHon  was  visible,  and  he  did  not  speak  ten  words  ram 
the  whole  day.  Doctor  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  it  much. — Bosieell.^ — Langton. 

Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  Johnson  said,  "  No  man  was  more  fooM 
when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  kk 
had." 

Imlac,  in  Basselas,  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the  end,  because  it  it 
less  like  English,  which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  k  added 
to  the  c. — Johnson,  6G4. 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings,  will 
perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most  pleasure. 
Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him,  heard  hira  upon  ill 
occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper  opportunity,  take  delight 
in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets : 
upon  the  niceties  of  their  characters  and  the  events  of  their 
progress  through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to  illumi- 
nate. His  mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of  information,  and 
it  was  so  w^ell  arranged  in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had  little  more  to  do 
than  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper;  exhibiting  first  each 
point's  life,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his 
genius  and  w^orks.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  subject 
swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that,  instead  of  prefaces  to  each 
poet  of  no  more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  originally  in- 
tended,  he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and  most  eutertaming 
view  of  them  in  every  respect. — Boswell,  665. 

The  booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional  value 
of  the  copyright,  presented  him  with  another  hundred  pounds, 
over  and  above  two  hunilred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to 
furnish  such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit.  [The  bargain  was  for 
two  hundred  guineas,  and  the  booksellers  spontaneously  added 
a  third  hundred.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  observed 
to  me,  "  Sir,  I  always  said  the  booksellers  were  a  generous 
set  of  men.  Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  have  1  reason 
to  complain.  The  fact  is,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too 
little,  but  that  1  have  written  too  much."  The  "Lives" 
were  soon  published  in  a  separate  edition ;  when,  for  a  verr 
few  corrections  he  was  presented  with  another  hundreti 
guiieas. — Nichols.] 
A  THonsAKi)  years  may  eX&^^n^  V^^cyc^  iWc^  ^liall  ap^ar 
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•nother  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of 
Pone. — Johnson,  669. 

iir  two  immortal  works  [edition  of  Sbakspeare  and  *'  Lives 
of  the  Poets  "]  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Warburton's  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such  a  man, 
impertinence  must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  mu^t 
be  loftened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know, 
was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his 
disoemment,  that  he  pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs  of 
human  actions;  and  such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  always 
«ei|rbed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the 
**  balance  of  the  sanctuary."  He  was  too  courageous  to  pro- 
pitiate a  rival,  and  too  proud  to  truckle  to  a  superior.  He 
■poke  well  of  Warburton,  without  insulting  those  whom 
Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed  not  the  imperfections 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  be  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellences.  He  defended 
him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies;  and 
praised  him  when  dead,  amidst  the  silence  of  his  friends. — 
Tke  Editor  of  **  Tracts  hy  Warburton,  and  a  Warburtonian." 

JoHKsoK  being  asked  "  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  com- 
panj  with  Dr.  Warburton  ?"  answered,  "  I  never  saw  him  till 
one  evening,  about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  *8 : 
at  first  he  looked  surlily  at  me ;  but  after  we  had  been  jostled 
into  conversation,  he  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me  some 
queotions,  and  before  we  parted  was  so  well  pleased  with  oie 
uiat  he  patted  me."  "  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect 
for  him  P"  "  Yes,  and  justly :  when  as  yet  1  was  in  no  favour 
with  the  world  he  spoke  well  of  me,  and  I  hope  I  never  forgot 
the  obligation." — Haickins, 

I  AM  well  informed  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson,  **  I  ad- 
mire him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style  :"  and  that  Johnson,  being 
told  of  this,  said,  "•  That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him."  The 
maimer  in  which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  fertility 
of  Warburton's  genius  and  of  the  variety  of  his  mateiials, 
was,  "  The  table  is  always  full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  In  his 
*•  Divine  Legation,'  you  are  always  entertained.  He  carries 
jou  round  and  round  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the 

e^int,  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  forward." 
e  said  to  the  £ev.  Mr.  Strahan,  **  Warburton  is  perhaps  the 
last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of  reading  and 
felleetion." — BosntelL 

SpaAXUio  of  dope's  not  having  been  known  to  excel  in 
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eonTerasttoiiy  Johnfion  obserres  *^  tbst  fTftditiOBal  m 
retams  do  ssHwb  of  mlkry»  or  senteneea  of  obBerr; 
Bothiiig  either  pointed  or  iolid,  mm  or  merry ;  and  tbat  <m 
f^phtoegm  omy  is  recorded*'*  In  this  respect  Pope  diiend 
wideljr  ffom  JoBnBonj  whose  eoaYeieatigii  was,  perbap^,  mm 
odmimbla  tbaa  eyeii  his  wrltbg^  however  exaeUent.  Boi 
although  we  have  no  calleetioa  of  Pope's  stiyingB,  it  am 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  he  w8B  DOt  agree^ible  in  mad 
intercourse  J  for  JobnBon  haB  been  heard  to  say,  that  **th« 
happiest  conversation  Ib  that  of  which  nothing  ia  di&tinetl| 
remembered^  but  a  general  efiiect  of  ploaaing  imprcwcAw* 
Hie  late  Lord  SomerTiUe,  who  aaw  much  both  of  great  tod 
brilliant  life,  told  me^  that  ha  had  dined  in  CDmi>at]r  wttfa 
Popej  and  that  after  dinner  the  "Utde  man/'  as  hecallrd 
him^  diank  his  bottle  of  Buigtmdj,  and  was  exceedtnglj  gij 
and  entertaining. — 670. 

**  Rie  rejuteioU  Tkomm  Fmrn^U^  8~  T.  J*. 

"  Qui  sacerdoB  pariter  et  noeta» 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevit, 
Ut  neque  sacerdoti  suavitaa  poete. 
Nee  poetsB  sacerdotis  sanctitaa,  deeaaet.*' 

— JbAfMon^  672. 

Thib  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  Ua  iOk 
What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  author ; 
is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  hj  me.  If  you  find  air 
more  that  can  be  well  omitt^,  I  shall  not  be  aony  to  aee'^it 
shorter. — Johnson  (to  Nichols,)  It  has  always  appearaf  Id 
me  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  merit,  and  to  diaplif  a 
pretty  successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  ^  When  I  msK- 
tioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary  character  (Buribe),  ha 
opposed  me  vehemently,  exclaiming,  '*  No,  no ;  it  ia  not  a  good 
imitation  of  Johnson :  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  hia  fima; 
it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  ita  strengih;  it 
has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without  the  inqpuatkn." 
—Bosvoell,  673. 

Mb.  Cboft  very  properly  guards  us  against  auppooing  tittft 
Young  was  a  eloomy  man ;  and  mentions  that  "  hia  parian  was 
indebted  to  die  good  humour  of  the  author  of  the  '  Ni^ 
Thoughts'  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green.'*  A  letter  fim 
a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  hate  been 
'^  very  pleasant  in  conversation."  An  instance  at  onoe  of  Us 
pensive  turn  of  mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared 
1X2  a  iittle  atory  whic\i  \ie\mnai2ii  VAsi  \A'yLs.IjKBjqjbQo«  wheo 
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ttqf  ^v'ere  walking  in  his  garden.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  had  put 
m  hmndsome  sun-dial,  with  this  inscription,  '  Uheu  fuaaees,* 
iridch  (speaking  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by  the 
next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried  off." 

Theie  minute  inconveniences  [the  criticisms  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets'*]  gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He 
noUj  Bftid,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble  though  shrill 
outcry  which  had  been  raised,  "  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  en- 
trusted with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion 
■iiioerely ;  let  them  show  where  they  think  me  wrong."— -i675. 

Sib, — Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship  there 
n  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to 
■Up  out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore 
take  the  lil>erty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence  by  sending 
yon  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made  public.  I  have  lately  visited 
a  legion  less  remote  and  less  illustrious  than  India,  which 
afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation.  What  has  occurred 
to  me  I  have  put  into  the  volume,  [the  "  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland." — Bo9well.']  of  which  I  beg  your 
acceptance. — Johnson  {to  Warren  Hastings),  677. 

I  WROTE  to  him  in  February  (1781),  complaining  of  having 
been  troabled  by  a  recurrence  of  tlie  perplexing  questions  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity ;  and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to 
meet  lum  ac^ain  in  London.  '*  Dear  Sir, — I  hoped  you  had  got 
rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  and  misery.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  Liberty  and  Necessity  P  or  what  more  than  to  hold  your 
tonffue  about  it  P  Do  not*  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily 
g^ad  to  see  you  again,  for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your 
aflbctation  of  distress.  I  have  at  last  finished  my  '  Lives,*  and 
hate  laid  up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it 
will  amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it  right.  Come  to  me,  my 
dear  Bozxy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go 
again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old  times  over. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
youTB  affectionately,  Sam.  Johnson." — Boswelh 

Ov  Monday,  March  19th,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walking,  or  rather,  indeed, 
moring  along ;  for  his  peculiar  marcli  is  thus  described,  in  a 
▼ery  iuat  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short  life  of  him  pub- 
lishea  very  soon  after  his  death  [by  Xearsley],  with  this  well- 
ehoaen  motto : — 

"     .    .     .     .     From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Hea^esii.^^ 

1.1* 
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'•  When  he  walked  the  streets,  wh«at  with  the  constant  nu 
of  bis  head  and  the  coueomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  ap- 
peared to  make  his  v^ay  by  that  motion,  independent  of  hu 
feet."  That  he  was  often  too  much  stared  at  while  he  adp 
vanced  in  this  manner  may  easily  be  believed  ;  but  it  was  not 
safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  LaoetoD 
saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  Sn\t 
the  load  off  a  porter's  back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without 
being  conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  wis  tctt 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with  muck 
earnetttness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  course  wu  to 
be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burden  again. 

EvEBYTHiyo  about  Johnson's  character  and  manners  wai 
forcible  and  violent :  there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many 
a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine :  bat 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously  ;  when  he  did  drink  wine, 
it  was  copiously. — 678. 

TuE  Ilev.  Zechariah  Mudge  had  that  general  curiosity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifferent  or  superfluous,  and 
that  general  benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised.     His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  wen 
^reat  and  comprehensive.     By  a  solicitous  examination  of  ob- 
jections, and  judicious  comparison  of  opposite  arguments,  he 
attained  what  inquiry  never  gives  but  to  industry  and  per- 
spicuity, a  firm  and  unshaken  settlement  of  conviction,    mi 
his  iirmness  was  without  asperity ;  for,  knowing  with  how 
much  dilficulty  truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder 
that  many  missed  it.   As  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will 
not  easily  describe  him.      His  delivery,  though  unconstrained, 
was  not  negligent,  and  though  forcible,  was   not  turbulent ; 
disdaining  anxious  nicety  of  emphasis  and  laboured  artifice  of 
action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural  dignity  ;  it  roused 
tJie  sluggish  and  fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon 
I  lie  subject  without  diivcting  it  to  the  speaker.     The  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his  general 
behaviour.     At  the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a  companion 
ironnnunicative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manlv 
fheerfuluess,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.     Hi* 
acquaintance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his  ]>resence  oi»- 
slrueted  no  enjoyment  whicli  n*ligion  did  not  forbid.     Thouirn 
studious,    he   was   popular;    though   argumentative,   he  wii.-* 
nifidest ;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid  ;  and  though  raeta- 
}>li;  su-al,  vet  orthodox. — Johyuson,  079. 

-.Mas.  I'lrBAijc  gave  hiyh  praise   to    Mr.   Dudley  Long.— 
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naon.  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  cha- 
ep  ijB  very  short.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is 
Kn  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is  all.  I  know  nohody 
»  blasts  by  praise  as  you  do ;  for  whenever  there  is  exag- 
ited  oraise  everybody  is  set  against  a  character.  They  are 
roked  to  attack  it. — Boawell,  681. 

Ixm,  if  I  were  to  lose  Boswell,  it  would  be  a  limb  am- 
ated . — Johnson, 

Lbt  a  man  give  application,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will 
n  get  above  a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain 
"power  of  acting  for  himself. — 683. 

[>B.  Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very  little  commii- 
fttion  between  Edwards  and  him  after  their  unexpected 
gfwtl  of  acquaintance.  "  But,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  he  met 
onoe  and  said,  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty 
3k  called  The  Sambler*  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
re  the  world  in  total  darkiless,  and  sent  him  a  set." — Boswell . 
Wm  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  conversation  at  a  house 
town,  of  which  we  were  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson 
4,  "  It  will  never  do,  sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about 
one;  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  anything 
atever ;  and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go 
a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in." 
igreed  with  my  illustrious  friend  upon  this  subject ;  for  it 
I  pleased  God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where 
tre  IB  nothing  to  refresh  the  body  the  mind  will  languish. 
384. 

\tm  Joshua  Retnolds  praised  "  Mudge's  Sermons." — John- 
L  **  Mud^e's  Sermons  are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps 
ire  sense  than  he  can  hold;  he  takes  more  com  than  he  can 
.ke  into  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant 
M  indistinct.  I  love  "  Blair's  Sermons."  Though  the  dop: 
i  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  everything  he  should 
#  be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candour 
ailing)."— 686. 

Between  ourselves,  sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  opposition  the 
iafSurtion  of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry. 
Tohnson  (to  Bosivell  1781),  687. 
Jke  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  another. — Johnson, 
Wilkes.  "  Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  may  be  got  in  a  year 
an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?" — Boswell.  "I  believe  two 
(usand  pounds." — Wilkes.  "  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend 
t  money  in  Scotland  ?" — Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  the  money 
r  Iw  Bpeat  in  Eugland;  but  there  is  a  harder  quwWotv.    Vi 
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one  raan  in  Scotland  gets  possession  of  two  thousand  poandi^ 
wliat  remains  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  P*' — Botwell. 

Cl^ssioal  quotation  is  the  '*  parole  *'  of  literaxy  men  ill 
over  the  world. — Johnson. 

But  first  it  may  be  demanded,  what  the  thing  we  spcik  of 
is  ?  or  what  this  facetiousness  doth  import  ?     To  whicn  qwi- 
tions  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to  him  that  asked  Ae 
definition  of  a  man,  **  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know.' 
Any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I 
can  inform  him  oy  description.     It  is  indeed  a  thing  bo  Te^ 
satilc  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  sefeni 
eves  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a 
clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.    Sometimei 
it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale ;  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  tne  affinity  of  their  sound :    some- 
times it  is  wrapt  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expression :  sometimei 
it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a 
slirewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 
an  objection :    sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of 
speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  me- 
taphor, in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  an  inimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth 
for  it :  sometimes  an  allected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presump- 
tuous bluntness  giveth  it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  only  firom 
a  lucky  hitting  u])on  what  is  strange :  sometimes  from  a  crafty 
wresting  obvious  matter  to  the  purpose.      Often  it  consisteth 
in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardlv  tell 
how.      Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable;    being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings 
of  language.     It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the 
simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reuiton  teacheth  and  proveth 
things  by),  which,  by  a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  con- 
ceit or  exproftsion,  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in 
it  i*oine  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.     It  raisetli 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a 
special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of 
wit  more  than  vulgar ;    it  seeming  to  ai^e  a  rare  ^uickueM 
of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable;  a 
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Botable  skill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to 
Ike  purpose  before  him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of 
kunoiir,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion. ...  It  also  procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity 
with  its  rareness,  as  semblance  of  difficulty  .  .  .  b j  divert- 
iBf  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ;  by  mstilliug 
0Bet^  and  airiness  of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions 
of  spirit  in  way  of  emulation  or  complaisance ;  and  by  seasoii- 
falg  matters  otherwise  dist^isteful  or  insipid  with  an  unusual 
■lui  thence  grateful  tang. — Barrow,  688. 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several  ladies 
to  hftve  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  participate 
in  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by 
n  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were  denominated  *'  Blue 
Btocking  Clubs ;"  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little  known, 
it  msy  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was 
ICr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave, 
and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings. 
Bach  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss  that  it  used  to  be  said,  *'  We  can  do 
nothing  without  the  blue  stockings;"  aud  thus  by  degrei4 
the  title  was  established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably 
described  a  "  Blue  Stocking  Club  "  in  her  "  Bas  Bleu,"  a  poem 
in  which  many  of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there 
nre  mentioned.  Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes 
into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even  for 
the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Cork),  who  used 
to  have  the  finest  "  bit  of  blue  '*  at  the  house  of  her  mother, 
La^  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they 
used  to  talk  together  with  all  imagiuable  ease.  A  singular 
instance  happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some 
of  Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly 
denied  it.     "  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  ''  they  have  affected  me.'* 

Why,'*  said  Johnson,  smiling  and  rolling  himself  about, 
**  tiiat  is  because,  dearest,  you're  a  dunce."  When  she  some 
time  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal 
truth  and  politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  said  it." — Boswell,  G89. 

Johnson's  disorderly  habits,  when  "making  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols :  In  the 
year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who  was  au  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  wflitaJ  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  \i\&  *^  ^VibS&v 
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pt'are;"  and  observinij  that  the  doctor  made  no  entry  in anv 
book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diflidenlly  to  wk 
wliether  be  would  please  to  have  the  gentleinaa*s  addreu,  that 
it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscriben. 
''  I  shall  print  no  list  of  subscribers,    said  Johnson,  with  pnk 
abruptness ;  but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself,  added 
very  complacently,  "  Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reaaona  for 
not  printing  any  list  of  subscribers ;   one,  that  I  have  loftiil 
the  names  ;  the  other,  that  1  have  spent  all  the  money."— 690. 
I  ASKED  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having  soamall 
a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions  in  the  atite 
which  are  the  objects  of  ambition.    He  had  only  a  penaion  of 
£300  a  year.     Why  was  he  not  in  such  cireumatauces  as  to 
keep  his  coach?     \Vhy  had  he  not  some  considerable  ofiBce? 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of  the  world ;  nor  do  I 
tliink  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.     It  is  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  1  have  so  much.     My  pension  is  more  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  sir,  was  a  man,  avowedly  no  friend  to  government  at  the 
time,  who  got  a  pension  without  asking  for  it.    I  never  courted 
the  great ;    they  sent  for  me ;    but  I  think  they  now  give  me 
up.     They  are  satisfied  ;  they  have  seen  enough  of  me."     Upon 
my  observing  that  I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they  must  oe^ 
tainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  conscious  of  hia 
own  superiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  sir ;  great  lords  and  great 
ladies  don't  love  to  have  their  mouths  stopped."     When  I 
warmly  declared  how  happy  I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him, 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  if  you  were  Lord  Chancellor  it  would 
not  be  so :  you  would  then  consider  your  own  dignity." — 691. 
Johnson's  conversation  was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  person 
accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  fiattery  :  it  waa  mustard  in 
a  young  child's  mouth  ! — J/r*.  Thrale,  (592. 

A  WISE  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will  agree.  Their 
j)riiiciples  are  the  same,  though  their  modes  of  thinking  are 
dilferent.  A  high  Tory  makes  government  unintelligible;  it 
is  lost  in  the  clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  impracticable. 
— Johnson, 

Johnson  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage,  being  chiefly 
occupied  in  reading  J)r.  Watson's  second  volume  of  *'  Chemi- 
cal Essa^ys,"  which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  FCtMned  to  be  intensely  fixed,  having 
told  us  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  waa  first  finished. 
—Boswell  (1781). 
WuKN  we  eutered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  Johnson  addressed 
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'  ?:kiniy  with  a  yery  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  come 
-.;1pBd  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  maa 
^'  your  father.'^  I  said  to  Mr.  Young  that  I  had  been  told  his 
:  Miher  waa  cheerful.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  he  was  too  well  bred 
.  S  BUUi  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy 
Vihen  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's  death, 
-  4Hid  he  had  met  with  many  disappointmenta."— 693. 

It  a  man  declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way, 
■nd  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  him, 
no  more  than  in  a  tiger. — Johnson,  G94. 

To  JVDQE  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
it  must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the 
uniTerae  that  6od  should  make  known  his  perpetual  and  irre- 
doncileable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might  indeed  punish, 
■ad  puniah  only  the  offenders  ;  but  as  the  eud  of  punishment 
is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  waa 
more  becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another  manner  of 
proceeding  less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally  power- 
ful to  promote  goodness. 

A  P1.BISH  clerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will 
or  write  a  letter  for  anybody  in  the  parish. — 695. 

JoHKSOK  told  us  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets 
of  a  translation  from  the  French,  adding,  *'  I  should  be  glad  to 
we  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets 
written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that 
I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world  I  should  have  been 
at  pains  to  collect  them.  1  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in 
which  there  is  not  something  about  me  in  the  newspapers." — 
BoiwelL 

August  9th,  3  p.m.,  JEtat.  72,  in  the  summer-house  at  Streat- 
ham. — Aflter  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglected,  I 
have  retired  hither  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to 
appear  before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whose  infinite 
mercy  I  humbly  call  for  assistance  and  support.  My  purpose 
ia  to  pass  eight  hours  every  day  iu  some  serious  employment. 
Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks  upon 
the  Italian  language  for  my  settled  study. — Johnson,  698. 

Oxford,  October  17th,  1781. — On  Monday  evening  arrived 
at  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barber, 
without  any  sinister  accident. — 61)9. 

I  AM  very  much  deserted  ;  but  complaint  is  useless. — (1782) 
701. 
My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy.     Both  Williama  andDe^moM- 
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liiii»  and  myself  are  very  sickly ;  Fnmk  is  not  well ;  and  pw 
Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day  by  a  sudden  atroke.  laf- 
pose  not  one  minute  passed  between  health  and  death.  80 1» 
certain  are  human  things.  Such  ia  the  appearance  of  tbewoU 
about  me ;  but  whatever  befalls  ua,  though  it  ia  wiae  to  bl 
serious,  it  is  useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps  ainfuly  to  bi 
f;looniy. — 702. 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson*8  custom,  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lawxenee, 
eonceming  his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  [Dt 
Lawrence  had  long  been  his  friend  and  confidant.  A  convcniF 
t  ion  Mrs.  Thrale  saw  them  hold  together  in  Eaaex-atreet,  oneday 
in  the  year  1781  or  1782,  was  a  singular  and  melancholT  one. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  exceedingly  ill,  aud  she  accompaniea  Urn 
thither  for  advice.  The  physician  was,  howeyer,  in  some  v^ 
spect  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  patient :  Johnaon  waa  pantiiig 
under  an  asthma  aud  dropsy  ;  but  Lawrence  had  been  orou^ 
home  that  very  morning  struck  with  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
had,  two  hours  before  they  came,  strove  to  awaken  himself  br 
blisters  :  they  were  both  deaf,  and  scarce  able  to  speak  besides; 
one  trom  diiliculty  of  breathing,  the  other  from  paralytic  de- 
biiitv.  To  give  and  receive  medical  counsel,  therefore,  they 
fairly  sat  down  on  each  side  a  table  in  the  doctor's  gloomy 
a])artment,  and  agreed  to  write  Latin  billets  to  each  other. 
*•  You,*'  said  Johnson,  "are  timide  imd  ^elide ;"  finding  thit 
his  friend  had  prescribed  palliative  not  drastic  remedies.  ''It 
is  not  me,*'  replied  poor  Lawrence,  in  an  interrupted  voice; 
**  'tis  nature  that  is  ^elide  and  timide." — Croker.'] — Bo^welh 

I  KNOW  not  that  1  have  written  anything  more  generallj 
commended  than  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets ;"  and  have  found 
the  world  willing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited 
me  to  be  much  in  company.— t/oA«jfo;i,  703. 

In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native  place  and  onr 
early  friends,  which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle 
life,  were  overborne  and  suspended.  You  and  I  should  now 
naturally  cling  to  one  another :  we  have  outlived  most  of  thoee 
who  could  pretend  to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In 
our  walk  through  life  we  have  dropi>ed  our  companions,  and 
are  now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel  on 
alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister  with  whom  vou  can  divide 
tlie  day:  I  have  no  natural  friend  left;  but  i*rovidence  baa 
been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect ;  1  have  not  wanted 
such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  supply.  My  health 
has  been  from  my  twentieth  year  such  as  has  seldom  afforded 
me  a  single  day  of  ea»\i  *,  Wx  \x  \&  ^\^  V^^x  u.ot  worse ;  and  I 
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■ometimes  make  myself  beb'eve  that  it  is  better.  My  disorders 
are,  however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. — {To  Hector,  1782) 
7M. 

IfjiBOH  20th  (1782).— The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed 
with  Francis  and  gave  thanks. 

I  AX  glad  the  ministry  is  removed.  Such  a  bunch  of  im- 
becility never  disgraced  a  country.— (1782)  705. 

PoTEBTT,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant 
with  80  much  temptation  and  so  much  misery,  that  1  cannot  but 
ewneatly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have ;  live 
if  you  can  on  less ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure ; 
the  Yanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay 
therefore  at  home  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey 
hither.  "The  Beauties  of  Johnson,'*  are  said  to  have  got 
money  to  the  cellector ;  if  the  '*  Deformities  "  have  the  same 
tnecoM,  I  shall  be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. — {To 
BonDeU,from  London,  1782)  706. 

Hahvah  Mobe  was  at  this  dinner,  [at  Bishop  Porteus', 
1782]  and  sat  next  to  Johnson.  She  urged  him  to  take  a  little 
wine :  he  replied,  '*  I  can't  drink  a  little,  child ;  therefore  I 
never  touch  it.  Abstinence  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance 
would  be  difficult."— OoA:^. 

Hahkah  More  writes :— "  Oxford,  June  13th,  1782.— Who 
do  you  think  is  my  principal  cicerone  at  Oxford  ?  only  Dr. 
Jolmson !  and  we  do  so  gallant  it  about.  You  cannot  imagine 
with  what  delight  he  showed  me  every  part  of  his  own  college, 
nor  how  rejoiced  Henderson  looked  to  make  one  in  the  party. 
Dr.  Adams,  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  had  contrived  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  gallantry.  We  spent  the  day  and  evening  at 
nil  house.  After  dinner  Johnson  begged  to  conduct  me  to 
see  the  college ;  he  would  let  no  one  show  it  me  but  him- 
self: "  This  was  my  room ;  this  Shenstone's."  Tlien,  after 
pointing  out  all  the  rooms  of  the  poets  who  had  been  of  his 
ooUege,  "  In  short,"  said  he,  "  we  were  a  nest  of  singing  birds. 
Here  we  walked ;  there  we  played  at  cricket."  He  ran  over 
with  pleasure  the  history  of  the  juvenile  days  he  passed  there. 
When  he  came  into  the  common  room  we  spied  a  fine  large 
print  of  Johnson,  framed,  and  hung  up  that  very  morning, 
with  this  motto :  '  And  is  not  Johnson  ours,  himself  a  host  P' 
Under  which  stared  you  in  the  face,  *  From  Miss  More's 
*'  Sensibility."  This  little  incident  amused  us ;  but,  alas !  John- 
son looks  very  ill  indeed,  spiritless  and  wan.  However,  he 
made  an  effort  to  be  cheerful."— 708. 

Bt  physic  and  abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  liO'Vi  x«;&]tfy&p 
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ably  enny,  thouf^h  nt  n  ^at  distance  from  health.  I  am  ifini, 
however,  that  liealth  begins  after  seventy,  and  long  before, tt 
have  a  meaning  diilerent  from  that  which  it  had  at  thiitr. 
But  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  ne 
creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it. — Johnson^  709. 

Disdain  to  regulate  your  own  practice  by  the  practice  of 
another,  or  by  any  other  principle  than  the  desire  of  doing 
riffht.— 710. 

Sir,  the  superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over  the  people 
upon  his  estate  is  very  agret^able ;  and  he  who  says  he  don 
not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable  lies,  for  it  must  be  agreeable  to 
have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who  are  by  nature  e^ 
with  us.— 712. 

Johnson  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  facHou 
opposition  to  government  at  this  time  (1783),  and  imputed  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  Eevolution.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  i 
loAv  voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudioei 
seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his  mind,  '*  this  Hanoverian  family 
is  iftolee  here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had 
friends,  who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745.  When  the  right 
of  the  king  is  not  reverenced,  there  ^dll  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  king." — Bo8weU. 

Talking  of  conversation,  Johnson  said,  "There  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  knowledge — there  must  be  materials ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words  ;  in  the  third 
])lacc,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things  in  such  viewB 
as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place, 
there  nuist  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  Dot 
to  be  overcome  by  failures:  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite; 
for  want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now 
I  want  it ;  1  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick." — 713. 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself  can  witne«, 
that  his  conversation  is  various,  fluent,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Jolmson's  own  experience,  however,  of  that 
gentleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  going  on 
thus]:  **Fox  never  talks  in  private  company;  nut  from  any 
determination  not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not  the  first 
motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  no  wish  for  that  of  a  private  company.  A  man 
accu8t()med  to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  set  down  to 
throw  for  sixi^enco,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  count  his 
dice,     Burke's  talk  *\a  \\\^  ^V>\A\vWoyi  o1  \v\^  wiwA.    Ua  does 
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not  talk  tVoin  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  beciiuse  his  mind 
is  full." 

JoHKSOK.  "  I  wonder  bow  I  should  have  any  enemies,  for  I 
do  harm  to  nobody." — Boswell.  "  In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  recollect  that  you  set  out  with  attacking  the 
Scotch;  80  you  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies." — Johnson. 
'*  Why,  I  own  that  by  my  dctinition  of  *  oats  '  I  meant  to  vex 
them." — Boswell.  "  Pray,  sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your 
antipathy  to  the  Scofch  ?" — Johnson.  "  I  cannot,  sir." — 
Boswell.  "  Old  Mr.  ISheridan  says  it  was  because  they  sold 
Charles  I." — Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found 
out  a  very  good  reason." 

liOBD  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred  man  without  inso- 
lence that  I  ever  was  in  company  with ;  the  most  qualitied  I 
ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignitied  ;  Lord  Chesterfield 
was,  but  he  was  insolent.  Lord  bhelburne  (second  earl)  is 
a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  informa- 
tion.— Johnson^  715. 

I. HAVE  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem  ["The  Village,"] 
which  1  re«id  with  great  delight.  It  is  original,  vigorous,  and 
elOTmt.— (To  lie^nolds)  71G. 

DxpavD  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in 
conversation  that  you  discover  what  his  real  abilities  arc :  to 
make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour 
Thurlow,  sir;  Thurlow  is  a  tine  fellow  :  he  fairly  puts  his  mind 
to  Youn,-- Johnson,  717. 

There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people  to  suppose  an 
old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-afyed 
man,  when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid 
his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered 
in  an  old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say, 
"  His  memory  is  going." — 718. 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as  translations  from 
Ossian  had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said,  "  Sir,  a  man  might 
write  such  stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind  to  it." 
— Beynolds, 

Da,  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  wished 
for  some  additional  members  to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  variety ;  *'  For,"  said  he,  "  there  can  now  be 
nothing  new  among  us  ;  we  have  travelled  over  one  another's 
minds."  Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry,  and  said,  *'  8ir,  you 
have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise  you." — 719. 
7|^SiB  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked  above 
the  capaoitf  of  some  people  with  whom  i\iey  \iisA  \^^xi  \sl 
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company  together.     "No  matter,  sir,'*  said  Jolui8(m;  "they 
consider  it  us  a  compliment  to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were 
wiser  than  they  are.     iSo  true  is  this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made  it 
a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached  to  say  something  tbt 
was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience."     [The  justness  of  tiiii 
remark  is  contirmed  by  the  following  story,  for  which  I  sn 
indebted  to  Lord  Eliot : — ^A  country  parson,   who  was  x^ 
markable  for  quoting  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  sermons,  hsTJiig 
died,  one  of  liis  parishioners  was  asked  bow  he   liked  hi* 
successor.    '*Hc  is  a  very  good  preacher,"  was   his  aniwer, 
"  but  no  Latiner." — Bosicell,']   This  story  is  an  old  one.    Thii 
"  very  good  preacher  "  was,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  oelebnted 
Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  who  had  a  living  at  Childry,  near  Oxford. 
— CrokerJ] — BoswelL 

In  a  conversation  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  ScotchmiD, 
imagining  that  on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted 
triumph  over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would 
you  have  said  of  Buchanan  had  he  been  an  EDglishman?" 
*•  V\"hy,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  after  a  little  pause,  "  I  should  «< 
have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  JUnalMman,  what  I 
will  now  say  of  him  as  a  Scotchman, — that  ne  was  the  only 
man  of  genius  his  country  ever  produced." 

The  last  execution  at  Tyburn  was  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1783,  and  the  first  before  Newgate  on  the  9th  of  the  following 
December. — P.  Cunningham^  720. 

Johnson,  for  sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer. 
Mr.  Morgaun  argued  with  him  directly  in  vain.  At  leneth  he 
had  recourse  to  this  device.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "whether 
do  you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet  ?"  Johnson  at 
once  felt  himself  roused ;  and  answered,  '*  Sir,  there  is  no 
settling  the  point  of  precedency  between  a  louse  and  a  flea."— 
Boswell,  721. 

Johnson  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning  when  we 
were  left  alone  in  nis  study,  "  Boswell,  I  think  1  am  easier  with 
you  than  with  almost  anybody." 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself  with  so  slight  and  play- 
ful a  species  of  composition  as  a  charade.  I  have  recovered 
one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Baq^ard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kill  aloe : — 

"  My  first  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 
31/  second  ex\)reftftvia  \j^  ^nv\u\i  \j<iTl\im^^ 
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Mj  whole  is  a  man  in  whose  conycrse  is  shared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sxi-eetness  of  Nard." — ^722. 
JoHirsoN's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon 
■11  occasions,  calling  them  ''  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them 
sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity  and 
gentleness  of  his  disposition.     His  uncommon  kindness  to  his 
•ervants,  and  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  comfort  in  this 
world,  but  their  happiness  in  the    next,  was  another    un- 
questionable evidence  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  know  to  be  true.     Nor  would  it  be  iust, 
uuder  this  head,  to  omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed  for 
Animals  which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.     I  never 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  i^ith  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his 
eat ;  for  whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters,  lest 
the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to  tlie 
poor  creature.     I  recollect  him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr. 
Johnson's  breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction,  while  my 
friend,  smiling  and  half  whistling,  rubbed  down  his  back  and 
pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  line 
cat,  saying,  '*  Why,  yes,  sir;  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked 
better  thim  this ;    and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out 
of  countenance,  adding,  '*  But  he  is  a  very  tine  cat,  a  very  fine 
cat  indeed."    This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account  which 
he  save  Mr.  Langton  of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young 
genUeman  of  good  family.     **  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he 
was  running  about  town  shooting  cats."     And  then,  in  a  sort 
of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  own  favourite 
cat,  and  said,  "  But  Hodge  shan't  be  shot ;  no,  no,  Hodge  shall 
not  be  shot."     He  thought  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and 
judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who,  after  having  been  for 
the  first  time  in  company  with  a  well-known  wit  about  town, 
was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him.     ''See  him  again," 
said  Beauclerk.   His  res|)ect  for  the  hierarchy  .     .     .  has  been 
more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work.     Mr. 
Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
described  his  bow  to  an  archbishop  as  such  a  studied  elabora- 
tion of  homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of 
body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

Oir  Good  Friday  I  found  Johnson  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual 
manner  upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  and  eating 
a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness. — 724. 

Ma.  Walk£r,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,  came  in, 
and  then  we  went  upstairs  into  the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he 
bad  taught  many  clergy mvii. — Walker.  ''I  \iaNe  \jl\X!^\i  oi^^ 
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one,  and  be  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  beard ;  not  by  my  teick 
ing,  but  bv  his  own  natural  talent*." — 725. 

My  miiid,  it'  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  is  unimpaired,  except 
that  sometimes  my  memory  is  leas  ready ;  but  my  body,  though 
by  nature  very  strong,  has  given  way  to  repeated  sbocku. 
^''Oenua  labanf,  vasios  quatit  (tger  anhelitu^  artu^,**  This  fine 
might  have  been  written  on  purpose  for  me.  I  can  tpphr 
better  to  books  than  I  could  in  some  more  vigorous  parte  of 
my  life — at  least  than  I  did;  and  I  have  one  more  reason  for 
reading :  that  time  hat«,  by  taking  away  my  companioiu,  M 
me  less  opportunity  of  conversation.  1  have  led  an  inactive 
and  careless  life ;  it  is  time  at  last  to  be  diligent :  there  is  yet 
provision  to  be  made  for  eternity. — Johnson  (1783)  727. 

The  population  of  the  city,  in  1801,  was  about  180,000,  and 
in  1841  only  82,000.— Croker,  728. 

I  HAVE  read  this  year  (1788)  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a 
book  of  the  JEneid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights, 
and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The  Georgica  did  not  give  me 
80  much  pk*asure,  except  the  fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I 
liave  almost  by  heart.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the  -Eueid 
interesting.  1  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much  better,  asi 
great  part  of  it  is  domestic.  It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure 
iu  writing,  particularly  in  Avriting  verses.  I  allow  you  may 
have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  is  over,  if  you  have  writtea 
well;  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know  wheal 
have  been  writing  verses  1  have  run  my  finger  down  the  mar- 
gin, to  see  how  many  1  had  made,  and  how  lew  J  bad  to  make. 
— JohnBon,  731. 

I  HAVE  no  note  of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  con- 
versation. It  is  but  ju^itice  to  mention  in  general  that  it  was 
such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "  He  did  very 
wt'U  indeed.     I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father." — JBosweiL 

Ox  the  8rd  of  May  Johnson  dined  with  Mrs.  Gurrick,  and 
Hannah  More  gives  the  fl)llo^^-inl;  amiable  account  of  him: 
*'  May  5th,  1783.— Saturdav  we  had  a  dinner  at  home ;  Mrs.  Car- 
tor,  Miss  Hamilton,  the  Kcunicotts,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Poor 
Johnson  exerted  himself  exceedingly  ;  but  he  was  very  ill,  and 
looked  80  dreadfully,  that  it  quite  grieved  me.  His  sickne»< 
seems  to  have  softened  his  mind  without  having  at  all  weakened 
it.  I  was  struck  with  the  mild  radiance  of  this  setting  sun. 
We  had  but  a  small  party  of  such  of  his  friends  aa  we  knc\v 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  as  we  were  all  very 
attentive  and  paid  him  the  homage  he  both  expects  and 
dttfervei^f   lie  was  \cr^    covwhwwAc^aSn^,  «l\A,  vi^   v^c^vit^^  in- 
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ictiTe  and  deligbtful  in  the  highest  degree." — Mem,  I., 
►. — Ckvker. 

I  MXHTiOKSD  "  Cecilia." — Johnson  (with  an  air  of  animated 
tafaction).  "Sir,  if  you  talk  of  '  Cecilia,'  talk  on. — Boswell, 
I. 

rHEBS  is  a  wittj  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a  small 
it  of  Gkurick  placed  upon  his  bureau.  "  You  may  be  sur- 
ged," said  he,  "  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold ;  but 

II  will  observe  he  has  no  hands." — Johnson, 

[  ASKXD  Johnson  what  works  of  Eichard  Baxter's  I  should 
uL  He  said,  "  Bead  any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good."  He 
d,  "  Gtet  as  much  forc«  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live  within  your 
iome :  always  have  something  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
ft  youp  imports  be  more  than  your  exports,  and  you'll  never 
fiur  wrong."  I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various 
age  of  bis  acquaintance  there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had 
Dore  sincere  respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He 
id,  "  I  believe  it,  sir.  Were  I  in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to 
lom  I  should  sooner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
me  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly 
milk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  1  are 
od  friends  now ;  are  we  not  ?" — Boswell,  733. 
Ok  Monday,  16th  (June  1783),  I  sat  for  my  picture  [to 
in  Be^nolds,]  and  walked  a  considerable  way  with  little 
Donveuience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt  myself 
rht  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  1 
mt  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been 
Dig  my  custom,  when  I  folt  a  confusion  and  iudistinctness  in 
fbead,  which  lasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  1  was 
irmed,  and  prayed  God  that  however  He  might  afflict  my 
idy,  He  would  spare  my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I 
ignt  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  1  made  in  Latin  verse. 
le  lines  were  not  very  good ;  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very 
(od.  I  made  them  easily,  aud  concluded  myself  to  be  unim- 
Jred  in  my  faculties.  Soou  after  I  perceived  that  I  had 
iffered  a  pu*alytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from 
B.  1  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  state, 
st  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  aud  considered  that  perhaps 
^atIl  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horror  than 
ems  now  to  attend  it.  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  1 
ok  two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production 
'  eloquence.  I  put  mybclf  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think 
peated  it ;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed ;  and, 
range  aa  it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.     WUeu  I  «a>N  V\^\.\\k 
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was  time  to  contrive  what  I  ahoold  do.  Though  Qoi  itofpl 
mj  speech,  He  left  me  mj  hand :  I  enjoyed  a  mercj  whidi  wm 
not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  pnkifi 
overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  nbk 
he  wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant^  wlio 
came  in  talking,  and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  vb 
he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands.  I  then  wrote  a  cm 
to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  ImI 
some  difficulty :  my  hand,  1  know  not  now  or  why,  made  wrong 
letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
Dr.  Heberden ;  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  la  my  neigh- 
bour. My  physicians  are  very  friendJy,  and  give  me  grat 
hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situation.  1  have  bo  far  reeo> 
vered  my  vocal  nowers  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no 
imperfect  articulation.  Mv  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  ai 
it  was ;  but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  every  faculty. — Johnson  (to  Mrs,  Thrale),  734. 

June  20th,  1783. — I  never  had  any  distortion  of  the  ooun- 
tenanee,  but  what  Dr.  Brocklesby  called  a  little  prolapsus, 
which  went  away  the  second  day.  The  doctor  feU  to  repeating 
Juvenars  ninth  satire ;  but  I  let  him  see  that  the  province 
was  mine.  July  3rd. — Last  night  was  cool,  and  I  rested  well; 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  a  poetical  difficulty. 
Here  is  now  a  glimpse  of  daylight  again ;  but  how  near  is  the 
evening  none  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  prognosticate.  We  all 
know  that  from  none  of  us  it  can  be  far  distant :  may  none  of 
us  know  this  in  vain !  I  went,  as  1  took  care  to  boast,  on 
Tuesday  (July  Ist)  to  the  club,  and  hear  that  I  was  thought 
to  have  performed  as  well  as  usual. — 735. 

I  AM  now  (August,  1783)  broken  with  disease,  without  the 
alleviation  of  familiar  friendship  or  domestic  society ;  I  have 
no  middle  state  between  clamour  and  silence,  between  general 
conversation  and  self-tormenting  solitude.  Levett  is  dead, 
and  poor  Williams  is  making  haste  to  die :  I  am  now  quite 
alone;  but  let  me  turn  my  thoughts  another  way.  Some  benefit 
may  be  perhaps  received  from  change  of  air,  some  from  chanve 
of  company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of  place.  It  » 
not  easy  to  grow  well  in  a  chamber  where  one  has  long  been 
sick,  and  where  everything  seen,  and  every  person  sp^iking, 
revives  and  impresses  images  of  pain.  Though  it  be  true  that 
no  man  can  run  away  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape  from 
manv  causes  of  useless  uneasiness. — 737. 

Thjb  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  ia  pretty 
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edly  known:  it  was  certainly  conducted  in  conformity 
a  precept  of  Lord  Bacon;  but  it  is  not  clear,  I  appre- 

tnat  this  conformity  was  either  perceived  or  intended 
>hiiBon.     The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  ''  In  all 

of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it 
avement  to  speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than 
Ijr;  because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and 
tinaes,  besides  the  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to 
tnering,  a  nonplus,  or  harping  on  that  which  should  follow  ; 
eas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  con- 
Df  wisdom  to  the  bearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech 
countenance." — "  Hints  for  Civil  Conversation." — Bacon's 
i»,  4to.,  vol.  i.,  p.  671.  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  con- 
ition  was  certainly  calculated  to  eieite  attention,  and  to 
le  and  instruct  (as  it  happened)  without  wearying  or  con- 
1^  his  company.  He  was  always  most  perfectly  clear  and 
pumous ;  and  his  language  was  so  accurate,  and  his  sen- 
se so  neatly  constructed,  that  his  conversation  might  have 
L  all  printea  without  any  correction.  At  the  same  time  it 
easy  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of 
UTy  constraint,  or  stiffness :  he  seemed  more  correct  than 
rs  bv  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exercises  of  bis 
erful  mind.  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  iVencb  literature. 
€  French  are  excellent  in  this,"  he  would  say,  "  they  have 
ok  on  every  subject."  Baxter's  "  Eeasons  of  the  Christian 
gion,"  be  thought,  contained  the  best  collection  of  the  evi- 
set  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system. — Boswell,  738. 
p  is  veiy  long  since  I  heard  from  you ;  and  that  1  have  not 
reied  ia  a  very  insuilicient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a 
id. — Johnson  (to  Boswell),  740. 

HI  general  health  of  my  body  is  as  good  as  you  have  ever 
ini  it;  almost  as  good  as  I  can  remember. — (To  Mrs. 
sfc,  Oct.,  1783.) 

bu  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  if  you  have  not, 
oold  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make  an  adequate  description. 
I  in  my  opinion  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  habitation  of 
island,  as  a  druidical  monument  of  at  least  two  thousand 
v;  probably  the  most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island. 
sbuiy  Cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two 
lent  monuments  of  art  and  rudeness,  and  may  show 
first  essay  and  the  last  perfection  in  architecture. — 741. 
OHNSOK  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
^  8iddons.  When  she  came  into  the  room,  there  happened 
e  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said,  with  ui 
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Bmile,  *'Mftdfliii,  jou  who  bo  oflbeii  MeniGti  a  irftrtt  t^  \ 
other  people,  will  the  mof«.  eiiOj  accuse  the  wimt  «)l  i 
yourwlf.'^    HftTiiig  expatiated,  viitk  htn  usual  force  aod  i 

gu«incet  on  Mr.  Oarrick'a  extraordiiuy^  emmeixc^  u  ani 
e  concluded  with   thit  conipliin^it  to   hie    «ocial  takvH, 
**  And  After  all»  madam,  I   thought  him   )sm  to  be  mtm  j 
on  the  itage  than  at  the  head  of  a  ta,hl^"-^jBcme^  (17SS)« 

TaosK  tbat  have  loyed  longest  loTe  beat.  A  sudden  hhai^i 
kindaeia  maj  bj-  a  euigle  blast  of  coldBeao  be  extinguisltt^ , 
hut  that  fbndoess  which  length  of  time  has  conneeted  litb 
mauy  cireumBtaueea  and  oecaiion&,  though  it  xn&y  for  a  wbilt 
be  aepresBed  bj  diegust  or  rebutment,  with  or  withmH  a 
cauae,  is  hourly  revived  by  accidental  recollection.  T(t  ttmr 
that  have  lived  long  together,  everything  heard  and  everrtlniif 
seen  recalla  some  pleasure  communicated  or  some  Dffie& 
conferred,  some  petty  quarrel  or  some  alight  endearm«]|!. 
Eateem  of  great  powers,  or  amiable  quaiities  newly  discoveml 
may  embroider  a  day  o?  a  week,  but  a  friendahip  of  tweutj 
years  ii  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  Hfe,  A  iHend  may  fc 
often  found  and  lost ;  but  an  old  friend  never  can  be  fbonA 
and  nature  has  provided  tbat  he  cannot  eaailj  be  loiL— 

SticcEBE  criticism  ought  to  raise  no  refientmeniy  becnfli 
judgment  is  not  under  the  control  of  will. — ^748. 

Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  frienda,  you  begin  to  M 
the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  ui«t  I  on 
give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  piBgi 
to  feel  and  more  neglect  to  suffer.  Of  die  ezaltatkna  and 
depressions  of  your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  mnd  I  hate  to 
hear.     Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you. — (2h  BonoeUj^  744. 

BoswsLL  is  a  very  clubable  man.  [Johnson  had  already 
invented  unclubable  ibr  Sir  J.  Hawkins. — Oroker.'] — Jolmmm^ 
746. 

Johvsok's  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  former  yeara. — BotwM  (1784), 
747. 

Old  London  Bridge  (was)  once  covered  on  both  hands  with 
shops  and  houses  over  them. — Oroker. 

Mt  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedioua,  and  yet  I  am 
extremely  afraid  of  dying. — Johnson,  74iB. 

O  MY  frnend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful !  I  am 
afraid  to  think  on  that  which  1  know  I  cannot  aToid.*-f2a 
Tojflorl  762. 

LoirnoB,  15th  of  Aprils  1784.— Yeaterday  I  had  the  pkawinr 
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of  i^ivinc^  anotlier  dinner  to  tiie  nMnuindtr  of  the  old  club.  Vic 
were  at*  cheerful  as  in  tunner  tiines  :  ouly  I  could  not  ni.ike 
quite  80  much  noise ;  tor  since  the  paralytic  afllictiou,  my  voice 
is  BometiiDes  weak. — A  sick  man's  thoughts  soon  turu  back 
npon  himself.  I  am  still  very  weak,  though  my  appetite  is 
keen,  and  my  digestion  potent ;  and  I  gratify  myself  more  at 
table  than  ever  I  did  at  my  own  cost  before.  1  have  now  an 
inclination  to  luxur}%  which  even  your  table  did  not  excite  ; 
for  til]  now  my  talk  was  more  about  the  dishes  than  my 
thoughts.  I  now  think  and  consult  to-day  what  I  shall  eat  to- 
morrow. This  disease  will  likewise,  I  hope,  be  cured.  For 
there  are  other  things — how  different ! — which  ought  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  I ;  but  in  this  world 
the  body  will  have  its  part ;  and  my  hope  is,  that  it  shall  have 
no  more.  April  21st. — After  a  confinement  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  third  part  of  a  year,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  human  life,  I  this  day  returned 
thanks  to  God  in  ^t.  Clement's  Church  for  my  recovery  ;  a 
recovery,  in  my  seventy -fifth  year,  from  a  distemper  which  few 
in  the  vigour  of  youth  are  known  to  surmount ;  a  recovery  of 
which  neither  myself,  my  friends,  nor  my  physicians  had  any 
hope ;  for  though  they  flattened  me  with  some  continuance  of 
life,  they  never  supposed  that  1  could  cease  to  be  dropsical. 
The  dropsy,  however,  is  quite  vanished ;  and  the  asthma  so 
innch  mitigated,  that  1  walked  to-day  with  a  more  easy  respi- 
ration than  I  have  known,  1  think,  for  perhaps  two  years  past. 
I  hope  the  mercy  that  lightens  my  days  will  assist  me  to 
uae  them  well.  April  26th. — On  Saturday  1  showed  myself 
a^^ain  to  the  living  world  at  the  Exhibition  [the  Exhibition 
dinner  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  then  given  in  the  upper  rooms 
in  Somerset  House. — Croker.~\ :  much  and  splendid  was  the 
company,  but,  like  the  Doge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired 
nothing  but  myself.  I  went  up  all  the  stairs  to  the  pictures 
without  stopping  to  rest  or  to  brtiathe,  *'  In  all  the  madness  of 
superfluous  health."  Mr.  Howard  called  on  me  a  few  days 
ago,  and  gave  me  the  new  edition,  much  enlarged,  of  his 
"  Account  of  Prisons."— (7b  Airs.  Thrale.) 

Johnson's  friends  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  celebrated  his 
recovery  by  a  round  of  dinners,  for  he  wrote  on  the  13th  (of 
May,  1784)  to  Mrs.  Thrale : — "  Now  1  am  broken  loose,  niv 
friends  seem  willing  enough  to  see  me.  On  Monday  1  dined 
with  Paradise ;  Tuesday,  Hoole ;  Wednesday,  Dr.  Taylor ;  to- 
day, with  Joddfel :  Friday,  Mrs.  Garrick ;  Saturday,  Dr. 
Brocklesby ;  next  Monday,  Dilly." — Ooicr,  734. 
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Talking  of  George  PtMilmanazar,  whom  he  rereienoed  Cor 
liLs  piety,  Johnson  said,  "  i  should  as  soon  think  of  contndkU 
iug;  a  bishop." — Bos  well. 

I  DINED  yesterday  (May  l-li,  1784)  at  jMra.  Ghirrick'i,  vitk 
Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  ilaiinah  Mure,  and  Fanny  Bumey.  Thne 
such  women  are  not  to  be  tound ;  1  know  not  whero  I  eouU 
iind  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  alL 
— Johnson,  755. 

Johnson.  "  Mrs.  Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  womta; 
she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always  im- 
pregnated ;  it  has  always  meaning". — Boswell.  "  Mr.  Burke  bn 
a  constant  stream  of  conversation." — Jobnson.  "  Yes,  sir;  if  s 
man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  i 
shed  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say, '  This  is  an  extraordinsir 
man.'  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stAble  to  see  his  hone 
dressed,  the  ostler  would  say,  *  We  have  had  an  extraordiaaij 
man  here.'  When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be  merry,  hit 
conversation  is  very  superior  indeed."  One  of  the  compinv 
mentioned  his  having  seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  car- 
riage, and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  bis  great 
age. — Johnson.  "  Ah,  sir,  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  obsen'es,  that 
a  stout,  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined." — BotwelL 

On  Sunday,  IVIay  IG  (178 i),  1  found  Johnson  alone.  He 
talked  of  Mr».  Thrale  with  much  concern.  "  Sir,  she  has  done 
everything  wrong  since  Thrale's  bridle  was  ofl"  lier  neck." 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said,  -'  Some  people 
are  not  afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation  as  the  eftect 
of  an  ab^'^lute  decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the 
marks  ot  euuctification ;  others,  and  those  the  most  rational  in 
my  opinion,  look  upun  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as  they 
never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  complied  with  the  conditiou«, 
they  are  afraid."  In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries  about 
this'  time  (May,  1781),  1  Iind  a  short  notice,  which  marks  his 
amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a  thousand  studied 
declarations.  **  Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  and  elegantly,  I 
hope  without  offence  to  God  or  maTi;  though  in  no  holy  duty, 
yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  of  benevolence." 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  fonx* 
of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it. 
Argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  aneqiul 
force  though  shot  by  a  child. —  Boylf^  757. 

William  Law  wrote  the  best  piece  of  parenetie  divinity; 
but  William  Law  was  no  reasoner.— »y(?/i;wo/i,^59. 

3fB2.  Ken's  icoTT  a\|oV.^  o^  \viT  >0T^\.Wc^t\va  Eoverend  Mr. 


Cl'lianiberlavno,  wlio  liail  i^ivcii  uj)  ^n'oat  prnspivls  in  tho  Cliurch 
of  Eni^laml  uii  liis  conversion  to  tlie  Koinan  Catliolio  faith. 
Johiirton,  who  warmly  admired  every  man  who  act^d  from  a 
conscientious  regard  to  principle,  erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed 
ferreatlj,  "  God  bless  him.*'— BostceU,  760. 

A  GOOD  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be 
of  a  church  where  there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  heaven.  I 
would  be  a  papist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough ;  but  au 
obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  1  shall  never  be  a  papint, 
unlcM  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have  a  very 
great  terror.    I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  papists. — 760. 

I  DO  not  approve  of  figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them.  Bishop  Taylor  gives  a 
very  good  advice :  "  Never  lie  in  your  prayers ;  never  confess 
more  than  you  really  believe ;  never  promise  more  than  you 
mean  to  perform." — Johnson,  702. 

CouBAOE  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated  with  vice. 
—763. 

Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit 
and  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The  difterence  betwet»n 
coane  and  refined  abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being 
hruised  by  a  club,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 

When  I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lyttleton's  vision,  the 
prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilment — 
Johnson.  "It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has 
happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle,  Lord  Westi'ote.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence 
of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it." — 
Bonpell. 

Miss  Adams.  "Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  make  your 
'Bamblers'  better?"— Johnson.  "Certainly  I  could."— Boswell. 
"  I'U  lay  a  bet,  sir,  you  cannot." — Johnson.  "  But  I  will,  sir, 
if  I  choose.  I  shall  make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out 
better."— 766. 

Mr  respected  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shown  me  a  curious 
account,  in  the  handwTiting  of  his  graudfather,  of  a  oonverz^ation 
which  he  had  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  which  that 
^reat  man  tells  him,  "  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to  the 
mn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day ;"  however,  his 
lordship  added,  that  "by  this  intense  application  he  almost 
brought  himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  was  of  a  very  strong 
constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself  to  eight  hours  \  bat  that 
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lie  would  not  advise  anybody  to  so  much ;  that  he  thoagbtm 
liours  a  day,  vrith  attention  and  conBtancy,  was  sufficient;  tlnki 
man  mu8t  use  his  body  as  be  would  his  horse,  and  his  stomiiA; 
not  tire  him  at  once,  but  rise  with  an  appetite." — 767. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gentiona 
wlio  had  a  son  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of 
timidity,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  be  migirt 
acquire  confidence.  '*  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  a  preposteroiH 
expedient  for  removing  his  infirmity ;  such  a  disposition  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  public  school  ii 
forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

JoHKSoN  showed  more  powers  of  mind  in  company  than  in 
his  writings ;  but  he  argued  only  for  victory ;  and  when  he  bad 
neither  a  paradox  to  defend  nor  an  antagonist  to  crush,  he  would 
preface  his  assent  with  **  Why,  no,  sir." — Burke,  768. 

Sib  Joshua  Ketvolds  having  said  that  he  took  the  altitude 
of  a  mau*s  taste  by  his  stories  and  his  wit,  and  of  his  under- 
standing by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated,  being  always  sure 
that  he  must  be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  common  things  with 
an  emphtisis  as  if  thoy  were  oracles,  Johnson  agreed  with  him; 
and  Sir  Joshua  having  also  observed  that  the  real  character  of 
a  man  was  found  out  by  his  amusements,  Johnson  added: 
**  Yes,  sir;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures.*' — Bottceli 

JoHNsox  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Kackstrow,  of  the 
museum  in  Fleet-street,  was  his  colonel.  It  may  be  believed 
he  did  not  serve  in  person  ;  but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, is  certaiuly  laughable.  Ho  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt,  which  I  liave 
seen  hanging  in  his  closet. — 769. 

A  FOPPISH  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his  having 
been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former  occasion.  "  I  do  not 
remember  it,  sir."  The  physician  still  insisted,  addincj^  that  he 
that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted  bis 
iKjtice.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  had  you  been  dipped  in  Paetohu 
I  should  not  have  noticed  you.' 

JouNsoN  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his  own 
style ;  for  when  he  had  carelessly  missed  it,  he  would  repeat 
the  thought  translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy  of  *'The 
Kehearsal,"  he  said :  "It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet." 
This  was  easy  ;  he  then^fore  caught  himself,  and  pronounced  a 
more  round  sentence:  **  If.  has  not  vitality  enough  to  presene 
it  from  putrefaction." — 770. 

I'houuu  J  ohuaoii  liaOi  i\o  \.txs\Ai  ^ot  >^^\\v\\\v^,W  ^uiired  much 
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in  which  Sir  Joshua  Bejnolds  treated  of  his  art  in 
!■•  **  Diaooorses  to  the  Bojal  Academy."  He  observed  one  daj 
at  a  PMsage  in  them,  **  I  think  I  might  as  well  have  said  this 
vajaelf ;"  and  once  when  Mr.  Langton  was  sitting  bj  him,  he 
vnd  one  of  them  yery  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus : 
■•  Very  well.  Master  Eeynolds  ;  very  weU  indeed.  But  it  will 
not  be  nnderstood." 

JoHVSON  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company. 
He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  who  offended  him  in  that  point, 
••Don't  attitudinise."  [This  was  Sir  Eichard  Musgrave,  an 
Irish  baronet,  author  of  a  Historv  of  the  Sebellion  of  1798, 
whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  who  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
great  ea^mess  of  manner.  One  day,  when  Sir  Eichard  was 
nri^ing  him  with  singular  warmth  to  write  the  lives  of  the  prose 
wnters,  and  getting  up  to  enforce  his  suit,  Johnson  coldly  re- 
plied, "  Sit  down,  sir." — Fiozzi,  p.  225.]  And  when  another 
gentleman  thought  he  was  giving  additional  force  to  what  he 
uttered  by  expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly 
■eixed  them,  and  held  them  down. 

A  esKTLiiiLAjr  having  said  that  a  cotiffe  d'elire  has  not  per- 
haps the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a 
strong  recommendation :  *'  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  who  overheard 
him,  "  it  is  such  a  recommendation  as  if  I  should  throw  you 
out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to 
fall  soft."— 771. 

JoHVsoir  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very  slender 
circumstances.  Happening  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flaxman, 
a  dissenting  minister,  with  some  compliment  to  his  exact 
memory  in  chronological  matters,  the  doctor  replied,  "  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  him,  sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the 
Index  to  my  '  Eamblers,'  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton 
thus : — ^Milton,  Mr.  John." — Steevens, 

Db.  Beattie  observed,  as  something  remarkable  which  had 
happened  to  him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and 
No.-  1000  of  the  hackney  coaches — the  first  and  the  last. 
*'  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  one's 
seeing  those  two  numbers  as  any  other  two." — Boswell,  773. 

Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield  —  Johnson.  *'  His  manner 
was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I 
expected." — 774. 

J  oHKSoir  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  intuition  and  sagacity ;  one  being  immediate  in  its 
effect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuituous  process  ;  one,  he  ob- 
served, was  the  eje  oi  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the  mind. 
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[These  illufttrations  were  probably  suggested  by  the  n^ol 
ineoniug  of  the  words ;  intuition,  in  Latin,  properly  belongito 
sight,  and  sagacity  to  smell. — Croker.'] — 775. 

BoswELL. ''  I  ain  ver^'  anxious  about  you,  sir ;  and  paiiicalariy 
that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter  (1784),  which  I  be- 
iieve  IS  your  own  wish." — Johnson.  "It  is,  sir." — Boswell.  "You 
have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require r      | 
Johnson. — "  Why,  no  sir."  Upon'whieh  I  gave  him  a  particalar 
account  of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  letter.  ["  Sir, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
immediately,  if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  hid 
not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  moming- 
I  am  much  obbged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and  I  will  adopt 
and  prens  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit.     But  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss 
seeing  you,  to  converse  with  8ir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be 
proper  to  ask ;  in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.    It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a  man  should  perish  for 
want  of  the  means  to  take  cart*  of  his  health. — Yours,  &c.,  Tura- 
Low."     To  Boswell.']     He  listened  with  much  attention,  then 
warmly  said,  *'  This  is  taking  ])rodigious  paint»  about  a  mau." 
"  Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,  *'  your  friends 
would  do  everything  for  you."     He  paused — grew  more  and 
more  agitated — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  fervent  emotion,  "  God  bless  you  all !"     I  was  so  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears.    After  a  short  silence  he  renewed  and  ex- 
tended his  grateful  benediction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake."  We  both  remained  for  some  time  unable  to  speak. 
He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,  quite  melted  in  tender- 
ness.   He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firm- 
ness ;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having  first  engaged  him 
to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds'  next  day.     I  never  was  again 
luider  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

As  AN  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship, 
tlohnson  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion 
oflered  him  a  hundred  a  year  for  This  life.  A  grateful  tear 
8tarti»d  into  his  eye  as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faltering  tone.  [It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  amiable  and  accomplished  man 
who  made  this  generous  ofier  to  the  Tory  champion  was  a 
keen  Whig ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary 
that  be  pressed  Johnson  in  his  last  illness  to  remove  to  his 
house  for  the  more  immeOLmie  tonwimsivyivi  oS.  \\^&^v^siL^A:^^Rft,-— 
&^>(^r.J— 776. 
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liOirsoK,  Jul?  Sth,  1784, — Dear  Madam, — ^What  you  have 
oney  however  I  ma^  lament  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent, 
I  it  has  not  been  injurious  to  me ;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one 
f^  more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 
wiah  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  that  you  may 
B  Ittppy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and  eternally 
■ppy  m  a  better  state ;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
•ppiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  which 
Milled  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched.  I  am  going 
ito  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by  your  good  wishes, 
nt  I  am,  with  great  affection,  yours,  Ac,  Sam.  Johnson. — {To 
i&v.  Piozzij  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  her  announcing  her  mar- 
Mm),  777. 

Mow  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  wea- 
bcr!— 783. 

Thx  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy.  I  am  now 
educed  to  think,  and  am  at  least  content  to  talk,  of  the  wea- 
ber.     Pride  must  have  a  fall.— (To  Dr.  Bumey),  785. 

I  BTBUGGLE  hard  for  life.  1  take  physic  and  take  air:  my 
fiend's  chariot  (Dr.  Taylor's)  is  always  ready.  We  have  run 
bis  morning  twenty.four  miles,  and  could  run  forty-eight  more. 
hd  who  can  run  the  race  with  death  ? — (Aug.,  1784),  786. 

Mt  diseases  are  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less 
nnble,  seventy-five.— (To  (?.  W.  Hamilton),  787. 

I  HATi  three  letters  this  day  (Sept.  18,  1784),  all  about  the 
alloon :  [Lunardi  had  ascended  from  the  Artillery -ground  on 
be  15th  of  this  month  (being)  the  first  ascent  in  a  balloon 
rhich  had  been  witnessed  in  England. — Markland.']  1  could 
ftTC  been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon, 
rliatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say. — {To  Beynolds),  788. 

Johnson's  writing  in  every  way,  whether  for  the  public  or 
mately  to  his  friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts ;  for  we  see  fre- 
uently  that  many  letters  are  written  on  the  same  day. — Boh' 
wU,  789. 

Whiljb  it  shall  please  Thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world, 
rhere  much  is  to  be  done  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by 
lie  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and 
angerouB  inquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and  doubts 
npoBsible  to  be  solved. — Johnson,  790. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman  (at  Lichfield), 
iih  whom  Johnson  now  (1784)  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to 
ilk  to  him  with*  great  freedom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could 
ot  in  general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son. 
Once,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  was  disobedient ;  I  retuaed  to 
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attend  mj  father  to  TTttoxeter  maHcet.  I¥Jde  waa  ih^  MM 
of  that  refu^  and  the  remembrance  af  it  was  paitifuL  k  im 
years  ago,  I  desired  to  atoae  for  thii  £ai^fu  I  w^it  Xo  Utt«i> 
eter  m  rerj  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  la  cmisiderabie  ^ 
bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  tbe  spot  wfcero  mj  f^ither'f  ^d. 
used  to  itand.  In  contritioa  I  itood«  «id  1  hope  tJ>8  fwniW 
was  eipiatory, — BoivsU^  70L 

Me,  BuAKii  auggeatod  to  me,  aa  applioable  to  Joboaon.  iM 
Cicero^  in  hii  ^'  Cato  Major  "  saya  of  Appina :  '^  ItU§^wm  mm 
ant  mum  t  t&mquam  areum^  habebai,  nee  hm^ueseen^  tuemmkkd 
sgAeetfiH;**  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  the  following  adjfe 
words  in  the  lame  passage ;  "  /ifn  enm  Menectus  kon^sta  t$U  «• 
9eifm  drfendit^  nju^  iuam  retinct^  ti  n^mini  efnanciptUa  e9i,d 
UM&y^  ad  e^tremum  mtw  s^ritum  pin^Ucei  Jus  suum" 

Such  was  Johnson's  intelleetual  ardour  even  at  thia  tkm 
(Nov*,  1784),  that  he  said  to  one  friend,  **  Sir,  I  look  hjjob 
every  day'  to  be  lost  in  whicb  J  do  not  make  »  oew  aojuaiB- 
tance  ;'  and  to  another^  when  talking  of  hia  illneaa^  **  1  will  be 
conquered  ;  I  will  not  capitulate."  And  aueh  waa  fxiit  lav^  of 
London,  so  bi|^h  'k  relieh  liad  he  of  its  ma^iicent  extent  and 
variety  of  intelleetual  entertainment,  that  he  langnislied  whea 
absent  from  it,  hia  mind  having  become  quite  luxurioua  frfm 
the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis ;  and  therffort^ 
although  at  Lichfield  surrounded  with  frienda  who  loved  ml 
revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincexe  affiBCtioo,  ke 
still  found  that  such  conversation  as  London  affords  oould  bt 
found  now^here  else.  These  feelings,  joined  probably  to  MM 
flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physiciana  and  SH^ 
geons  in  London,  who  kindly  and  generoudy  attended  \am 
without  accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  At 
capital. 

''  I  TOLD  Johnson,*'  said  Miss  Seward,  ''  in  one  of  my  hM 
visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderi'ul  learned  pig  which  I  had  seen  it 
Nottingham,  and  which  did  all  that  we  nave  observed  ezhitrited 
by  dofi^  and  horses.  The  subject  amused  him.  *  Tlieiiy*  wi 
he,  '  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated.  Pig  hat,  it 
seems,  not  been  wanting  to  man,  but  man  to  pig.  We  do  sot 
allow  time  for  his  education :  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old.* 

Johnson  was  very  solicitous  with  me  (Nov.,  1784)  to  reeot 
lect  some  of  our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  tUem  to 
him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  thn 
calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our  innocence.  I  complied  wiA 
his  request,  and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  befixe  liil 
death. — Hector. 
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ScBPTiciSM  (is)  caused  by — 1.  Indifference  about  opinions. 
L  Supposition  that  things  disputed  are  disputable.  3.  De- 
■Uid  of  unsuitable  evidence.  4.  False  judgment  of  evi- 
lenee.  5.  Complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture.  6.  Coii- 
tanpt  of  Fathers  and  of  authority.  7.  Absurd  method  of 
keBrning  objections  iirst.  8.  Study,  not  for  truth,  but  vauity. 
i.  Sensuality  and  a  vicious  life.  10.  False  honour,  false  shame. 
11-  Omission  of  prayer  and  religious  exercises. — Johnson  (Oct. 
81, 1784).- 792. 

•*  Be  well,"  as  Temple  says  of  the  Dutchmen,  "  when  you 
■re  not  ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry." — 793. 

Db.  Charles  Burnry,  the  younger,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of 
tiiiB  age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble  hui- 
gnage,  has  assured  me  that  Johnson  could  give  a  Greek  word  for 
jdmoBt  every  English  one;  and  that,  although  not  sufficiently 
oonrersant  m  the  niceties  of  the  language,  he,  upon  some  occa- 
■iona,  discovered,  even  in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical 
flcomen.  As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedl}^  one  of  the 
fint  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his 
fiune  some  additional  splendour  from  Oreek.  [Johnson  pro- 
fessed not  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  Greek,  but  was  not  much 
pleased  if  his  profession  was  believed.  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us 
that  when  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in  England  (1768),  one 
of  his  noblemen  was  brought  by  Mr.  Colman  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son at  Mr.  Thrale's  country  house ;  and  having  heard,  he  said, 
that  he  was  not  famous  for  Greek  literature,  attacked  him  on 
the  weak  side ;  politely  adding,  that  he  chose  that  conversation 
on  purpose  to  favour  himself  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  displayed 
so  copious  a  knowledge  of  authors,  books,  and  every  branch  of 
learning  in  that  language,  that  the  gentleman  appeared  aston- 
ished. When  he  was  gone,  Johnson  said,  "  Now  for  all  this 
triumph  I  may  thank  Thrale's  Xenophon  here,  as,  I  think, 
excepting  that  one,  I  have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these 
ten  years ;  but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friends  were  all  in,'* 
continued  he,  *'  to  tell  this  poor  innocent  foreigner  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  Greek !  Oh,  no !  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek !"  with 
a  loud  burst  of  laughter. — Croker.^ — Bos  well,  795. 

Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  this  rich  widow 
was  much  talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foundation.  The 
report,  however,  gave  occasion  to  a  poem,  not  without  charac- 
teristical  merit,  entitled  "  Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Samuel 
Johnaon,    LL.D.,  on  their  supposed  approaching  nuptials: 
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printed  for  Mr.  Foulder,  in  Bond-rtreet.     I  shall  qvote,  Ml  j 
specimen,  the  first  three  stanzas : — 

**  If  e'er  my  fingers  touch'd  the  Ijre 
In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay, 
Sliall  not  my  Thralia*s  smiles  inspire  ? 
Shall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay  ? 

My  dearest  lady !  view  your  slave, 

Behold  him  as  your  very  *  scrub ;' 
Eager  to  write  as  author  grave, 

Or  govern  well — the  brewing  tub. 

To  rich  felicity  thus  raised, 

I^Iy  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire ; 

Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised — 
•Tis  I  myself  am  '  Thrale's  Entire.' " 

[Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  who  knew  all  the  parties,  mp 
that  the  report  was  certainly  unfounded. — Oroker^ 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  Several  Occa«ions,"  has  "A 
Letter  from  Lexiphanes,  containing  proposals  for  a  QUmaiy, 
or  Vocabulary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue ;  intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  a  larger  Dictionary."  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive 
sally  of  ridicule  on  JoliDson.  Annexed  to  this  letter  is  the  id* 
lowing  short  specimen  of  the  work : — **  Higgledy-Piggledy,  con- 
glomeration and  confusion.  Hodge-Podge,  a  culinary  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  ingredients;  applied  metaphorically  to  til 
discordant  combinations.  Tit-for-Tat,  adequate  retaliation. 
Shilly-shally,  hesitation  and  irresolution.  Feel  Pa!  FmnI 
gigantic  intonations.  Eigmarolc,  disc*ourse  incoherent  and 
rhapsodical.  Crincum-Crancum,  lines  of  irregularity  and  inTO* 
lution.  Ding-Dong,  tintinnabulary  chimes,  used  meti^hori- 
i-ally  to  signify  deepatch  and  vehemence." — 796. 

Few  attacks  either  of  ridicule  or  invec^tive  make  much  noiic 
but  by  the  help  of  those  that  they  provoke. — Johnttan,  797. 

I  NEVER  thought  confidence  with  respect  to  futurity  any 
part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man. — 798. 

Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  save, 
"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  dead.  In  extent  of 
learning,  and  exquisite  purity  of  moral  writing,  he  has  left  no 
superior,  and,  I  fear,  very  few  equals.  His  virtues  and  his 
piety  were  founded  on  the  steadiest  of  Christian  principles  and 
faith.  Uis  faults,  I  iirmly  believe,  arose  from  the  irritatioos 
of  a  most  Butiering  state  of  nervous  constitution,  which 
scarcely  ever  alloviedWwn  a.  \wo\\\vi\iV>i  <i"Q«fe"    To  this  passage 
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MB  editor  of  Mrs.  Carter's  letters  subjoins  the  following  note : 

*  Mrs.  Garter  told  the  editor,  that  in  one  of  the  last  conversa- 
OII8  which  she  had  with  this  eminent  moralist,  she  told  him 
iftt  she  had  never  known  him  say  anything  contrary  to  the 
rinciples  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  seized  her  hand  with 
vemt  emotion,  exclaiming,  '^  Vou  know  this,  and  bear  witness 
D  it  when  I  am  gone!" — LetterSy  vol.  iii.,  p.  234. — Chalmers,] 

•  You  wonder,"  she  says  in  another  place,  "  that  an  undoubted 
leUdver  and  a  man  of  piety  should  be  afraid  of  death ;  but  it 
■  such  characters  who  have  ever  the  deepest  sense  of  their 
imperfections  and  deviations  from  the  rule  of  duty,  of  which 
febe  very  best  must  be  conscious ;  and  such  a  temper  of  mind 
M  ia  struck  with  awe  and  humility  at  the  prospect  of  the  last 
■olemn  sentence,  appears  much  better  suited  to  the  wretched 
deficiencies  of  the  best  human  peribrmances  than  the  thought- 
kss  security  that  rushes  undisturbed  into  eternity." — Miss 
iJmrier't  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.— CroA-^. 

LxTi,  to  be  worthy  of  a  ratioual  being,  must  be  always  in 
progression:  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  or  better 
disa  in  time  past. — Johnson,  799. 

Mt  chief  deficiency  has  been,  that  my  life  is  immethodical. 
My  reigning  sin  is  waste  of  time  and  sluggishness. — 800. 

HjlTIVO  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper 
annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and  being  answered  that  it 
most  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  master,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  a  nobleman,  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  considered  as 
an  adequate  reward  for  many  years*  faithful  service,  '*  Then," 
said  Johnson,  "  shall  I  be  nobiliesimus ;  for  I  mean  to  leave 
Frank  seventy  pounds  a  )ear,  and  1  desire  you  to  tell  him  so." 
—Boewell,  801. 

Mb.  Lanotok  informs  me,  that  "one  day  he  found  Mr. 
Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting  with  Johnson 
(during  his  last  illness).  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  'I  am 
aftaid,  sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.' 
*  No,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  '  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be  in  a 
wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company  would  not  be  a 
delight  to  me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive 
of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied,  'My  dear  sir,  you 
have  always  been  too  good  to  me.'  Immediately  afterwards 
he  went  away.  This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  two  eminent  men." — 804. 

Johnson  said  that  the  '*  Parliamentary  Debates  "  were  the 
only  part  of  his  writings  which  then  (a  few  days  before  his 
death)  gave  him  an^  coiiipuuction ;  but  that  at  tine  \ivm<&  Xi'^ 
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wrote  them  he  had  no  conception  he  was  imponng  npcm  the 
world,  though  they  were  frequently  written  from  ?ery  deader 
materials,  and  often  from  none  at  all — the  mere  coinage  of  hit 
oi^-n  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part  of  hie  worka  with 
equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the  magazine  in  an  hour 
was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was  faster  than  most  penona 
could  have  trauscribed  that  quantity. — NichoU, 

JoH>soN  lamented  much  his  inability  to  read  during  bit  ^ 
hours  of  restlessness  (three  or  four  days  before  his  death). 
"  I  used  formerly,"  he  said,  **  when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  leid 
like  a  Turk."  n  hen  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  hii 
regular  practice  to  have  the  Church  Service  read  to  himbj 
some  attentive  and  friendly  divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  pe^ 
formed  this  kind  office  in  my  presence  (Dec.  8),  when,  by  hii 
own  desire,  no  more  than  the  Litany  was  read,  in  which  his 
responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous  voice  which  ^. 
Boswcll  has  occasionally  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profoand 
devotion  that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing,  not  being  quite 
j)erfect,  he  more  than  once  interrupted  Mr.  Hoole  with 
'*  Lomlor,  my  dear  sir,  louder,  1  entreat  you,  or  you  pnt 
in  vain  ! "  And,  when  the  service  was  ended,  he  with  great 
earnestness  turned  round  to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  pre- 
sent, saying,  "  1  thank  you,  madam,  sery  heartily  for  your 
kindness  in  joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise  Live  well,  I 
conjure  you,  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last 
which  I'now  feel."  So  truly  humble  were  the  thoughts  which 
tliis  great  and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to 
religious  perfection.  [When  1  called  upon  him,  the  morning 
after  he  had  pressed  me  rather  roughly  to  read  "  louder,"  he 
said,  "  1  was  peevish  yesterdav  :  you  must  forgive  me.  When 
you  are  as  old  and  as  sick  as  1  am,  perhaps  you  may  be  peevish 
too:'— HooleJ] 

1  HAVE  been  thinking  again,  sir,  of  Thuanus :  it  would  not 
be  the  laborious  task  which  you  have  supposed  it.  1  should 
have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  pe^ 
formed  as  speedily  as  an  aniiiuuensis  could  write. — Johnson  {to 
NichoUy  ahout  translating  Thuanus). 

Among  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung  over  the  dyin;; 
Johnson,  his  characteristical  manner  showed  itself  on  diiieivnt 
occasions.  When  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style,  hoped  that  he 
was  better,  his  answer  was,  "  No,  sir;  you  cannot  conceive  with 
what  acceleration  1  advance  twjwds  death." — Boswelh  805. 
JoHW^soN  requested  tYitee  \>Kv\i^  ^S.  '^yc  ^^y^xA.  >^^;^^iL%.', 
k  — j\q  forgive  him  thvrt^  i^ouu^  >«V\<2ti  V^i  \i^  \vw^^^  <$. 
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him  :  to  ivad  the  Bible  ;  and  nevrr  to  use  his  penc-il  on  a  ►Sun- 
day.    Sir  .loshiia  readily  ae<juie.sc-ed.-  -SOt). 

JouNsoy,  with  that  native  ibrtitude  whieh,  amidst  all  his 
bodily  distrees  and  mental  sufferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked 
Dr.  drocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell 
him  plainly  whether  he  conld  recover.  **  Give  nie,"  said  he, 
•*  a  direct  answer."  The  doctor,  having  first  asked  him  it*  he 
could  bear  the  whole  truth,  which  way  soever  it  mi^ht  lead, 
and  being  answered  that  he  could,  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
he  could  not  recover  .without  a  miracle.  "  Then,"  said  John- 
son, *'  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my  opiates  ;  for  I 
hftve  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  (iod  unclouded." 
Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance,  that  after 
being  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and 
continued  so  until  his  death.  Dr.  Brocklcsby,  who  will  not 
be  Buapected  of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following 
account:  —  **  For  some  time  before  his  death  all  his  feara 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and 
his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ.  lie 
talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrillee 
of  JeauB  as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever  for  the 
ulyation  of  mankind."  Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother, 
Thomas  David,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  parti- 
culars : — "  The  doctor,  from  the  time  that  lie  was  certain  his 
death  was  near,  ap|)eared  to  be  perfect  ly  resigned,  was  seldom 
or  never  fretful  or  out  of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faith- 
ful servant,  who  gave  me  this  account,  *  Attend,  Francis,  to 
the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest 
importance.*  Ho  also  explained  to  him  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  religious 
subjects.  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  ])articular  friend 
of  his,  called,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  she  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  doctor,  that  she  might  e:u*nestly  request  nim 
to  give  her  his  blessing.  Francis  went  into  the  room,  followed 
by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.  The  doctor 
turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  *  Ood  bless  you,  my 
dear !  *  These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  His  difficulty 
of  breathing  increa.sed  till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he  had  made  in  breathing 
had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

A  riw  days  before  his  death  Johnson  had  asked  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be  buried  ^ 


mud  on  being  anaw^ped,  "  Doubtleei  in  W^tmiaater  AKbij7 
seemed  to  feel  a  eaiiBfaction  rBry  natural  to  a  poet ;  aotl,  m  | 
deed,  in  my  opinion,  Terr  naturiu  to  every  maa  of  any  ^^^^ 
nation  wlio  haa  no  &inily  aepulehre  in  whieh  be  am  he  hat ' 
qrith  Ma  &tberfl*    Aecordmgly,  npon  Monday,  Deoenaber  2IMI.  I 
bia  remams  (enclosed  in  a  le^kn  coffin)  wei«  dt^poaited  m  ti^ 
noble  and  renowned  editee  (in  t^e  oouth  transept,  nmr  tat 
foot  of  Sbakapeare^a  monument,  and  clooft  to  tbe  crof&ii  of  iiii 
fMend  Garrick) ;  and  over  kb  gia^e  vwm  pkeed  a  lar^  blui 
flagstone,  with  tbia  inscriptioii: — ^^Baiqpd  Jnbn^n^LLD.  i 
obiit  xin,  die  Deeembria,  Anno  Domini  mbcxilxxxit.    J^tatii 
AusB  Lxxv.''  Hia  ftinenl  was  attended  hj  a  respectable  nmnbir 
of  hia  friends,  partionlariy  stieh  of  tbe  membera  of  tlie  Litvnrf 
Club  aa  were  in  town  j  and  was  also  boooured  with  tbe  iwi 
fence  of  aewenil  of  the  reverend  Chapter  of  Weatminster.   Mt. 
Burke,  Sir  Joaeph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham «  Mr,  L^mgUm,  ^a 
Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr.  Colman  bore  bm  polL   His  ^ehocil* 
fellow,  Br,  Taylor,  p«rformad  tbe  moomfiil  office  d  r^dliiig 
the  burial  aervice. — 807. 

As  Johnson  bad  abundant  homage  paid  to  him  during  bii 
life,  so  no  writer  in  this  nation  ever  bad  snob  an  aoeumnktion' 
of  literary  honours  after  bis  death.  A  sermon  upon  tbak  eveok 
was  preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  before  the  Uni- 
versity, by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  College.  Iha 
Lives,  the  Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and  yerae,  iriiieh 
have  been  published  concerning  him,  would  make  nmy 
volumes.  Tne  numerous  attacks  too  upon  him  I  oonaidflr  ai 
part  of  bis  consequence,  upon  the  principal  which  he  hinMeif 
60  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  hia  pti^ 
sence  were  forward  in  assault  when  they  no  longer  appm* 
hended  danger.  When  one  of  bis  little  pragmatiw  foea  was 
invidiously  snarling  at  his  fame  at  Sir  Josbua  Bejnolda'  tabh^ 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  Miimytimi^ 
''  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  aaa  thinka  he  nay 
kick  at  him."  A  monument  for  him,  in  Weatminater  Abkey, 
was  resolved  upon  soon  after  bis  death,  and  was  snuportad  of 
a  most  respectable  contribution ;  but  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of 
8t.  Paul's  having  come  to  a  resolution  of  admitting  monnmoita 
there  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that  cathedral  was 
afterwards  fixed  on,  as  a  place  in  which  a  cenotaph  ahould  be 
erected  to  his  memoir :  [Br.  Johnson's  monument,  cotiaiaring 
of  a  colossal  figure  leaning  against  a  column  (but  not  tar 
strongly  resembling  him),  has,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Boamli, 
been  placed  in  St.  Paxil' a  C«JL\i<edx«i,  Wrin^  been  fiiat 
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to  public  view  February  23rd,  17d6.  The  epitaph  was  written 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Parr.  The  subscription  for  this  monument, 
vhich  cost  eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun  by  the  Literary 
Club,  and  completed  by  the  aid  of  Johnson's  other  friends  and 
admirers. — MdhneJ]  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of 
Lichfield  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.  [This  monument  has 
been  since  erected.  It  consists  of  a  medallion,  with  a  tablet 
beoealh,  on  which  is  this  inscription : — "  The  friends  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.,  a  native  of  Lichfield,  erected  this  monument, 
M  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  a  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
He  died  Dec.  13, 1784,  aged  75."— ifa/on^.]  808. 

Am  ths  great  end  of  government  is  to  give  every  man  his 
own,  no  inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  public  peace 
then  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and 
hraaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower 
rlasnon  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. — Johnson,  81 G. 

^▲T  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always  obtain  what 
Aey  like  was  never  considered  as  the  end  of  government;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see  for 
the  simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious. 

Avoir  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 

TiTidts  and  dignities  plav  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  mad- 
man is  apt  to  thmk  himself  grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that 
grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman. 
—818. 

Mb.  Jovas  Hakway  having  written  an  angry  answer  to  the 
leview  of  his  "  Essay  on  Tea,"  Johnson  (in  the  Literary  Ma- 
easine)  made  a  reply  to  it.  This  is  the  only  instance,  it  is 
believed,  when  he  condescended  to  take  notice  of  anything 
that  had  been  written  against  him  ;  and  here  his  chief  inten* 
tion  seems  to  have  been  to  make  sport. — Boswell,  822. 

JoHVSON  was  a  great  admirer  of  Eiehardson's  works  in 
general,  but  of  '*  Clarissa "  he  always  spoke  with  the  highest 
enthusiastic  praise.  He  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  first  book 
in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  human  heart. 
—Mum  Beynoldty  830. 

Dr.  Jouvsok  had  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  for 
everything  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  observation.  What- 
ever he  met  with  in  reading,  particularly  poetry,  I  believe  he 
seldom  required  a  revisal  to  be  able  to  repeat  verbatim.  If  not 
litendly  so,  his  deviations  were  generally  improvements.  He 
always  read  amazingly  quick,  glancing  his  eye  from  the  top  to 


the  bottom  of  the  ptge  in  ah  iiiM»iit,  If  he  made  mj  pM 
it  was  m  oompliraeut  to  the  work ;  aii4  ftfter  f^ee^sawiBi;  mtt  t 
a  f€W  miQUtea,  generally  ropested  the  passage^  especiiilj  if  i 
WM  poetry. 

Dr.  GN}i.iiiMiTB'a  cast  of  eouatensnce^  and  indeed  b 
whole  figure  from  he«i  to  foot,  impreised  ererj  one  at  IbI 
eight  with  an  idea  of  hit  being  a  low  raechaaic ;  particulailf « 1 
believe,  a  journeyman  tailor.  Dr.  Johneon  aeetned  to  biH 
more  kbdnees  for  (ioldsmith  tban  Goldamith  had  t'nr  bm^ 
He  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  JotmaoOr  particakdT 
when  in  company  with  people  of  mxy  oonsequeace,  alwintt 
if  imprefiBed  with  tome  fear  of  disgrace  |  mna,  indaed,  ireU  ht 
tejght.— sal. 

Befqb?  he  had  the  pension,  he  literally  dreaaed  like  a 
begg&r ;  and  &om  what  I  nave  been  told^  he  aa  literally  livrd 
as  such  ;  at  leaat  aa  to  common  eonv^nieneee  in  hta  apartment 
wanting  even  a  chair  to  ait  on,  particularly  in  hta  atudy,  whtn 
a  gentleman  who  frequently  visited  him  whikt  writing  hi$ 
'^  Idlers '*  constantly  found  him  at  hia  desk,  atttiu^  on  ou 
with  three  legs  ;  and  on  rising  from  it,  he  remarked  Uiatlk, 
Johnson  never  forgot  its  defect,  but  would  either  hold  it  in  hm 
hand,  or  place  it  with  great  composure  a^atnat  some  supfMni 
taking  no  notice  of  its  imperfection  to  bis  viaitor.  Whetiirf 
the  visitor  sat  on  a  chair ^  or  on  a  pile  of  folios,  or  how  he  sal^ 
I  never  remember  to  have  been  told.  It  was  remarknbk  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  no  external  circumstanoea  ever 
him  to  make  any  apology,  or  to  seem  even  aenaible  of 
existence.  Straoge  aa  it  may  appear,  he  acmpled  not  to  boMk, 
that  '*  no  man  knew  the  rulea  of  true  politeneaa  better  tkua 
himsdf ;"  and,  stranger  still,  *'  that  no  man  noiore  attentively 
practised  them."  He  particularly  piqued  himself  upon  Iw 
nice  observance  of  ceremonious  punctilioa  towards  lams.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  was  nis  never  aufieidng  any  hif 
to  walk  from  his  house  to  her  carriage,  throuffhBolt^oiiit. 
unattended  by  himself  to  hand  her  into  it ;  and  if  any  obstadr 
prevented  it  from  driving  off,  there  he  woidd  stand  by  the  door 
of  it,  and  gather  a  mob  around  him  :  indeed  they  would  begin 
to  gather  the  moment  he  appeared  handine  the  buly  down  tb« 
steps  into  Fleet-street.  But  to  describe  his  appearsnoe — hii 
important  air — that  indeed  cannot  he  described ;  and  his  morn* 
ing  habiliments  would  excite  the  utmost  astonishment  in  inr 
reader,  that  a  man  in  his  senses  could  think  of  stepping  outsidtf 
his  door  in  them,  or  even  to  be  seen  at  home,  oumetimes  ht 
exhibited  himself  .it  tViA.  diatonse  of  ei^ht  or  tea  doon  ifon 
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Bolt-oourt,  to  get  at  the  carriage,  to  the  no  small  diversiou  of 
thepopulace.— ^2. 

His  best  dress  was,  in  his  early  times,  so  very  mean,  that 
one  afternoon  as  he  was  following  some  ladies  upstairs,  on  a 
vint  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  the  servant,  not  knowing  him, 
mddenly  seised  him  b^  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where 
aie  you  goin^  ?*'  striving  at  the  same  time  to  drag  him  back  ; 
but  Sir  Joshua  (then  Mr.)  Eeynolds,  who  was  a  few  steps 
beUnd,  prevented  her  from  doing  or  saying  more,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  growled  ail  the  way  upstairs,  as  well  he  might.  He 
aeemed  much  chagrined  and  discomposed. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  with  what  regret  he  spoke  of  the  rude 
reply  he  made  to  Dr.  Barnard  on  his  saying  that  men  never 
improved  after  the  age  of  forty-five.  "  That's  not  true,  sir,**  said 
Jonnaon;  ''you,  who  are  perhaps  forty-eight,  may  still  im- 
prove if  you  will  try.  I  wish  you  would  set  about  it :  and  1 
om  afraid,"  he  added,  "  there  is  great  room  for  it  ;** — and  this 
wu  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ut 
dinner.  %on  after  the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  table.  Dr. 
Johnson  followed  them,  and  sitting  down  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely 
to  the  dean.**  "You  very  well  may,  sir.**  "Yes,**  he  said, 
**it  was  highly  improper  to  speak  in  that  style  to  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  I  am  the  more  hurt  on  reflecting 
with  what  mild  dignity  he  received  it."  When  the  dean  came 
up  into  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Johnson  immediately  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  made  him  sit  on  the  sofa  by  him,  and  with  such 
a  beseeching  look  for  pardon,  and  with  such  fond  gestures — 
literally  smoothing  down  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of 
penitence  which  were  so  graciously  received  by  the  dean  as  to 
mdie  Dr.  Johnson  very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added  to  the 
esteem  and  respect  he  had  previously  entertained  for  his 
character.  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  with  the  following  verses : — 

I  lately  thought  no  man  alive 
Could  e*er  improve  past  forty-five, 

And  ventured  to  assert  it. 
The  observation  was  not  new. 
But  seem*d  to  me  so  just  and  true 

That  none  could  controvert  it. 

"  No,  sir,"  says  Johnson,  "  'tis  not  so ; 
'Tis  your  mistake,  and  I  can  show 
An  instance  if  you  doubt  it. 
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YoUf  who  perhaps  are  forfcj-eight, 
May  still  improve — 'tis  not  too  late — 
I  wish  you'd  set  about  it.^ 

Encouraged  thus  to  mend  my  faults, 
I  tum'd  his  counsel  in  my  thoujghts 

Which  way  I  could  apply  it. 
Genius,  I  knew,  was  past  my  reach, 
For  who  can  learn  what  none  can  teach  ? 

And  wit,  I  could  not  buy  it. 

Then  come,  my  friends,  and  tryr  tout  skill : 
You  may  improve  me  if  you  will, 

(My  books  are  at  a  distance) ; 
With  you  I'll  live,  and  learn,  and  then 
Instead  of  books  I  shall  read  men ; 

So  lend  me  your  assistance. 

Dear  knight  of  Flympton,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer,  with  unclouded  brow 

And  smile  serene  as  thine, . 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  Revere ; 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear. 

And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 

Thou  say'st  not  only  skill  is  gain'd, 
But  genius  too  may  be  attain'd 

By  studious  invitation. 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  fine, 
I'll  study  till  I  make  them  mine 

By  constant  meditation. 

Thy  art  of  pleasing  teach  me,  Gkurick, 
Thou  who  reverest  odes  Pindaric 

A  second  time  read  o'er ; 
Oh  !  could  we  read  thee  backwards,  too. 
Past  thirty  years  thou  shouldst  review, 

And  charm  us  thirty  more. 

If  I  have  thoughts  and  can't  express  'em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  'em 

In  terms  select  and  terse ; 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Ghreek ; 
Smith  how  to  think  ;  Burke  how  to  speak ; 

And  Beauclerk  to  converse. 


Lot  Johnson  teacli  me  to  how  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrowed  grace ; 

From  him  1*11  learn  to  write : 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style. 
And  from  the  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  like  himself,  polite.  — 883. 

TxiiKivo  on  the  subject  of  scepticism,  Johnson  said,  "  The 
eye«  of  the  mind  are  like  the  eyes  of  the  body ;  they  can  seo 
only  at  such  a  distance :  but  because  we  cannot  see  beyond 
this  point,  is  there  nothing  beyond  it  ? "  Some  person  ad- 
vanced that  a  lively  imagination  disqualified  the  mind  from 
fixing  steadily  upon  objects  which  required  serious  and  minute 
invectigation.— Johnson.  "It  ia  true,  sir;  a  yivacious,  quick 
imagination  does  sometimes  give  a  confused  idea  of  thiugri, 
aud  which  do  not  fix  deep,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  a 
capacity  to  fix  them  in  his  memory,  if  he  would  endeavour  at 
it.  It  being  like  a  man  that,  when  he  is  running,  does  not 
make  observations  on  what  he  meets  with,  and  consequently  is 
not  impressed  by  them ;  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  the  power  of 
•topping  and  informing  himself. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  impression  I  felt  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
favour,  the  first  time  I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  saying  that 
as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  at  oi^e  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  often  saw  poor  children  asleep  on  thresholds  and 
stalls,  and  that  ho  used  to  put  pennies  into  their  hands  to  buy 
them  a  breakfast.  [And  this  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
living  on  pennies! — Croker.li  When  repeating  to  me  one 
day  Orainger*s  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  I  shall  never  forget  the 
concordance  of  the  sound  of  his  voice  with  the  grandeur  of 
those  images ;  nor,  indeed,  the  Gothic  dignity  of  his  aspect, 
his  look,  and  manner,  when  repeating  sublime  passages.  But 
what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his  cadence  in  reading 
poetry  was  so  judiciously  emphatical  as  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  words  uttered,  yet,  in  reading  prose,  particularly 
on  common  or  familiar  subjects,  narratives,  essays,  letters, 
Ac.,  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  his  manner,  be- 
ginning every  period  with  a  pompous  accent,  and  reading  it 
with  a  whine,  or  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  struggle  for  utter- 
ance; and  this,  not  from  any  natural  infirmity,  but  from  a 
strange  singularity  in  reading  on  in  one  breath,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  resolution  not  to  respire  till  he  had  closed  the  sen- 
tence. I  believe  no  one  has  described  his  extraordinary  ges- 
tures or  antics  with  his  hands  and  feet,  particularly  when 
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pa>«sing  over  the  threshold  of  a  door,  or  ratber  be%K  b 

would  venture  to  pass  any  doorway.    On  entering  Sir  Jodnii*i 

house  with  poor  Mrs.  Williams,  a  blind  lady  who  lived  wA 

him,  he  would  quit  her  hand,  or  else  whirl  her  about  on  tte 

steps  as  he  whirled  and  twisted  about  to  pertbrm  his  geitki 

lations ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  he  would  give  a  floddei 

spring,  and  make  such  an  extensive  stride  over  the  threilioU, 

as  if  he  was  trying  for  a  wager  how  far  he  could  airide^  Mn. 

Williams  standing  groping  about  outside   the    door,  uaka 

the  servant  took  hold  of  her  hand  to  conduct  her  in,  learin; 

Dr.  Johnson  to  perform  at  the  parlour-door  much  the  ane 

exercise  over  agrain.     But  it  was  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  i 

door  that  he  exhibited  such  strange  manoeuvres,  but  acroM  i 

room  or  in  the  street  with  company  he  has  stopped  on  a  sudden, 

as  if  he  had  recollected  his  task,  and  began  to  perform  it  theif, 

gathering  a  mob  round  him  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  would 

hasten  to  his  companion  (who  probably  had  walked  on  before) 

with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction  that  he  had  done  his  dntr. 

Dr.   Johnson   was  very  ambitious   of  excelling  in    common 

acquirements,  aH  well  as  the  uncommon,  and  particularly  in 

fejits  of  activity.     One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  Gunisburr 

Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were 

admiring  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one  of  the 

gentlemen  remarked  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing 

«»f  climbing  (swarming,  I  think,  was  the  phrase)  the  largest 

there.     "Why,  I  can  swarm  it  now,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson. 

which  excited  a  hearty  laugh — (he  was  then  between  fifty  and 

sixty)  ;  on  which  ho  ran  to  the  tree,  clung  round  the  trunk, 

and  ascended  to  the  branches,  and,  I  believe,  would  have  gone 

in  amongst  them,  had  he  not  been  very  earnestly  entreated  to 

descend  ;  and  down  he  came  with  a  triumphant  air,  seeming  to 

make  nothing  of  it.     At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in 

Devonshire,  as  he  and  some  company  were  sitting  in  a  saloon, 

l)efore  which  was  a  spacious  lawn,  it  was  remarked  as  a  very 

proper  place  for    running  a    race.     A   young  lady   present 

boasted  that   she   could   outrun  any  person ;   on  which  Dr. 

Johnson  rose  up  and  said,  '*  Madam,  you  cannot  outrun  me;*' 

and  going  out  on  the  lawn,  they  started.     The  lady  at  first  had 

the  advantage ;  but  Dr.  Jolinson  happening  to  have  slippers  on 

much  too  small  for  his  feet,  kicked  them  off  up  into  the  air, 

and  ran  a   great  length  without  them,  leaving  the  lady  far 

behind  him  ;  and,  having  won  the  victory,  he  returned,  leading 

her  by  the  hand,  with  looks  of  high  exultation  and  delight. 

One  Sunday  mornmg,  iva  l-sRwa  ^i'lVvvi^^^ith  him  in  Twick- 
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enham  meadows,  he  began  his  antios  both  with  his  feet  and 
hands :  with  the  latter  as  if  he  was  holding  the  reins  of  a 
hone  like  a  jockey  on  full  speed.  But  to  describe  the  strange 
positions  of  his  &et  is  a  difficult  task :  sometimes  he  womd 
make  the  back  part  of  his  heels  to  touch,  sometimes  his  toes, 
■a  if  he  was  aiming  at  making  tlie  form  of  a  triangle,  at  least 
iMba  two  sides  of  one.  Though  indeed,  whether  these  were  his 
natures  on  these  particular  occasion  in  Twickenham  meadows 
1  do  not  recollect,  it  is  so  long  since ;  but  I  well  remember 
that  they  were  so  extraordinary  that  men,  women,  and  children 
nthered  round  him,  laughing.  At  last  we  sat  down  on  some 
Tom  of  wood  by  the  river  side,  and  they  nearly  dispersed; 
when  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  Grotius*  *'  De  Veritate 
Reiiffionit,'^  over  which  he  see-sawed  at  such  a  violent  rate  as 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  some  people  at  a  distance  to  come 
and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  We  drank  tea  that 
afternoon  at  Sir  John  Hawkins*,  and  on  our  return  I  was 
mirprised  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson's  minute  criticism  on  Lady 
Hawkins'  dress,  with  almost  every  part  of  which  he  found  fault. 
It  was  amazing,  so  short-sighted  as  he  was,  how  very  observant 
he  was  of  appearances  in  dress  and  behaviour,  nay,  even  of  the 
deportment  of  servants  while  waiting  at  table.  Oue  day,  as 
hia  man  Frank  was  attending  at  Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds'  table,  he 
observed,  with  some  emotion,  that  he  had  placed  the  salver 
under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  ot  the  company — 
blind  as  he  was  to  his  own  many  and  strange  peculiarities — 
escape  his  animadversions  on  some  occasions.  He  thought  the 
use  of  water-glasses  a  strange  perversion  ot  the  idea  of  retine- 
roent,  and  had  a  great  diulikc  to  the  use  of  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief at  meals,  when,  if  he  happened  to  have  occasion  for 
one,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  go  to  some  distance,  with 
his  back  to  the  company,  and  perform  the  operation  as  silently 
M  possible.  Few  people,  I  have  heard  him  say,  understood 
the  art  of  carving  better  than  himself;  but  that  it  would  be 
highly  indecorous  in  him  to  attempt  it  in  company,  being  so 
near-sighted,  that  it  required  a  suspension  of  his  breath  during 
the  operation.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  practise  a  little  of  that  delicacy  in 
eating,  for  he  appeared  to  want  breath  more  at  that  time  than 
usual.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  at  the  hour  of  repast ;  but  of  this  he  was  perfectly 
unconscious — owing  probably  to  his  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  characteristic  expressions  of  the  human  countenance,  and 
therefore  he  could  have  no  conception  that  his  owu  expressed^ 
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when  111O0I  idaaied,  an  jibing  diipIeMiB^  to  i 
when  partdcnlBrij  directing  hw  attentMn  1 
to  wpf  out  defect!  or  perfertioni»  lie  generally  1 
tbtn  moftt  men — ^partlj  perbape^  mm  a  denie  to  i 
ration  of  his  perspicucify,  of  whidihe  wae  not  a  littia  1 
— ^jet  I  have  heard  him  aaj,  and  I  haie  ofton  pai 
he  could  not  distinguish  any  man's  &oe  half  a  yavd^ 
him,  not  even  his  most  intimate  aequaintaooe.  rThis  < 
blindness  and  equallj  notorious  '*  perspicacitj^  la  a 
very  difficult  to  solve— particuburlj  as  Jdmaon  nam 
his  defective  rision  with  ghmies. — Orakmr.']     Under  \ 
advantages,  it  was  not  much  to  be  wmraerad  at  tfcil^ 
Johnson  should  have  committed  many  blunders  1    '   ~ 


and  excited  surjmse  and  resentment  in  eompanje  aaaA 


particular  I  remember.    Being  in  companr  

and  some  others  who  were  unknown  to  Dr.  Johiiaaa,iMWB 
sajring  something  tending  to  the  disparagement  of  the  elMBasllr 
or  of  the  works  of  a  gentleman  present — ^I  bare  Anal  vkSf 
on  which  Mr.  Gkurick  touched  his  foot  under  the  trole;-blft 
he  still  went  on,  and  Garnck,  much  alarmed,  toudied  him  s 
BBCond  time,  and,  I  believe,  the  third ;  at  last  Jchnmm  a* 
claimed,  '*  David,  David,  is  it  you  ?  What  makes  yon  tieid 
on  my  toes  so  P"  This  little  anecdote,  perhaps,  in^eatss  m 
much  the  want  of  prudence  in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  rf 
sight.  But  had  he  at  first  seen  Gkorick's  expresuve  eooat^ 
nance,  and  (probably^  the  embarrassment  of  the  rest  of  tb 
company  on  the  occasion,  it  doubtless  would  not  ksit 
happened.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ^  in  nuauMR 
gentle,"  yet  it  iustly  can  that  he  was  ^  in  affections  lafld," 
benevolent,  and  compassionate ;  and  to  this  combinatioa  d 
character  may,  I  believe,  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure^  Ui 
extraordinary  celebrity — his  being  beheld  as  a  phenomenon  m 
wonder  of  the  age.  And  yet  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  siagokr 
aft  it  certainly  was  from  the  contrast  of  his  mental  endowmsnti 
with  the  roughness  of  his  manners,  was,  I  believe^  periBQtl|f 
natural  and  consistent  throughout;  and  to  those  wno  wsn 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  must,  I  ima^e,  have  wpfieuti 
80.  For,  being  totally  devoid  of  all  deceit,  free  from  eveiy 
tinge  of  affectation,  and  unwarped  by  any  vice,  his  sin^laritMS, 
those  strong  lights  and  shades  that  so  peculiarly  distingniBh 
his  character,  may  the  more  easily  be  traced  to  their  prinsiy 
aod  natural  causes.— 884. 

Passiko  on,  we  came  to  an  urn  which  I  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  trv^nd.    Isakedhim  how  he  liked  that 
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a — ^it  was  of  the  true  Tuscan  order.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
kftto  urns ;  thej  are  nothing,  they  mean  nothing,  couyej  no 
I  but  ideas  of  horror — would  they  wore  beaten  to  pieces  to 
our  streets !"  We  then  came  to  a  cold  bath.  I  expa- 
■ied  u])on  its  salubrity.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  how  do  you  do  P" 
*  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  doctor."  "  Then,  sir,  let  well  alone, 
and  be  content :  I  hate  immersion." — Wickins,  835. 

JoHVSON  used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hunter,  master  of  the  free 
cnuninar  school,  Lichfield,  that  he  never  taught  a  boy  in  his 
fifb— he  whipped  and  they  learned. — Parker ^  8:36. 

Mb8.  Gastrel  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Hervey's,  in  London, 
■t  the  time  that  Johnson  was  writing  the  ''Kambier:"  the 
printer's  boy  would  often  come  after  him  to  their  house,  and 
wait  while  he  wrote  off  a  paper  for  the  press  in  a  room  full  of 
company.  A  great  portion  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  was 
written  at  Stow  Hill :  he  had  a  table  by  one  of  the  windows, 
wbieh  was  frequently  surrounded  by  five  or  six  ladies  engaged 
in  work  or  conversation.  Mrs.  G-astrel  had  a  yery  yaluable 
edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  to  which  he  often  referred.  She 
told  him  that  Miss  Seward  said  that  he  had  made  poetry  of  no 
▼alue  by  his  criticism.  "  Why,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  he,  "  if 
■flrer  is  dirty,  it  is  not  the  less  yaluable  for  a  good  scouring." 
A  large  party  had  one  day  been  invited  to  meet  the  doctor  at 
Stow  Mill:  the  dinner  waited  far  beyond  the  usual  hour,  and 
the  company  were  about  to  sit  down,  when  Johnson  appeared 
at  the  great  gate.  He  stood  for  some  time  in  deep  contempla- 
tion, and  at  length  began  to  climb  it,  and  having  succeeded  in 
elearine  it,  advanced  with  hasty  strides  towards  the  house.  On 
hiB  arnyal  Mrs.  Gastrel  asked  him  "  if  he  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  small  gate  for  foot-passengers  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage  entrance."  "  No,  my  dear  lady,  by  no  means,"  replied 
the  doctor ;  *'  but  I  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  I  could  climb  a 
gate  now  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  lad." 

It  was  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  two  young  Indies,  who 
were  warm  admirers  of  his  works,  but  had  never  seen  himself, 
went  to  Bolt-court,  and  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  were  shown 
upstairs  where  he  was  writing.  He  laid  down  his  pen  on  their 
entrance,  and,  as  they  stood  before  him,  one  of  the  females  re- 
peated a  speech  of  some  length  previously  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  an  enthusiastic  effusion,  which,  when  the 
speaker  had  finished,  she  panted  for  her  idoPs  reply.  What 
was  her  mortification  when  all  he  said  was, "  Fiddle-de-dee,  my 
dear."— Jfr#.  22(?t<f,  837. 

A  M£B£  literary  man  is  a  dull  man ;   a  man  who  is  solely  a 


man  of  bu^ncis  is  n  aelfiali  man ;   but  wlieo  liierature  tni 
«wmnierc«  are  united,  tbej  inike  m  re&L>e€Ubie  mmi^—Jekmm 

Mb.  Barclay  haa  seen  BotweU  lay  down  hia  koile  And  toil 
mad  take  out  bU  tablolSf  in  order  to  remoter  a  good  mim^djito^ 
Johnson^  like  many  other  tnett,  wta  mwnjn  in  mack  bdtv 
humour  after  dinner  than  before. — Or^ker. 

The  source  of  everything,  dtber  in  <^  oat  of  nataretf  ^ 
can  aerve  the  purpose  of  poetry,  i«  to  be  found  in  Hmmr 
ever?  epeciev  ot  distress,  every  modification  of  beroie  cbanrtiT, 
battles,  storms,  ghosts^  incantationi^  ^. — J&kn^&m. 

Pb.  JonnaoN  said  he  had  never  read  through  the  QAmt^ 
eomptetely  in  tbe  original.  Anaoiotoirf  jhii  Maimt  denAnmit^am 
at  coU^ge,  that  hariug  negioefeed  to  write  it  till  ibe  morning  ^ 
Mm  b&Mt^  4o  repeat  it,  and  bavjng  only  one  copy,  be  got  part  of 
it  by  heart  while  ha  was  walking  into  the  ball,  ft^d  the  rest  be 
Eipeated  as  well  as  he  could  e}iitem|K»re.  I>eficripiioii  of  hia^ 
ietf  aa  very  Idle  and  neglectful  of  hia  studies.  Hts  opiuin 
tiial  I  oould  not  name  above  five  of  my  college  accfuaiutaace 
who  read  Latin  with  esse  eufficient  to  make  it  pleMt'^irfi^'*'. 
The  difficulties  of  the  language  overpower  the  desire  ot* 
ing  the  author.  That  he  read  Latin  with  as  mudi  ease 
he  went  to  college  as  at  present  (1784). — Windham. 

JoHKBON  said  several  excellent  things  that  evening  (N< 
her  80th,  1784).  He  spoke  of  the  afiectation  that  mw  had  to 
accuse  themselves  of  petty  faults  or  weaknesses,  in  ofder  ti 
exalt  themselves  into  notice  for  any  extraordinary  talents  whkk 
they  might  possess. — HooJe,  844. 

PosK.  '*  Never  be  afironted  at  a  comparison.  I  bars  bsea 
compared  to  many  things,  but  I  never  was  affronted.  No^ 
sir,  n  they  should  call  me  a  dog,  and  you  a  canister  tied  to  ny 
tail,  I  would  uot  be  afironted."  Cheered  by  this  kind  msntioa 
of  me,  though  in  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what  he  thoo^ 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  compariaoos. 
— PosK.  ''  Sir,  that  fellow  has  a  simile  for  everything  bnt  him- 
self. I  knew  him  when  he  kept  a  shop :  he  then  made  monsf, 
sir,  and  now  he  make:^  comparisons."  Next  day  I  left  toini, 
and  was  absent  for  six  weeks,  three  days,  and  seven  hours,  as  I 
find  by  a  memorandum  in  m^  journal.  In  this  time  I  had  only 
one  letter  from  him,  which  is  as  follows : — ^^  To  James  Boss, 
Esq.  Dear  Sir, — My  bowels  have  been  very  bad.  Pray  buy 
me  some  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  bring  with  you  a  copy  of  your 
*  Tour.*  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  to  me  otlten. — ^1  aa, 
dear  sir,  yours  afi'ectionately,  Sam.  Pozs."  It  would  have  bean 
.liSDardonable  to  Ika^e  om\\Xe^  a.  V^vX^it  \^kft  thiamin  whwh  we 
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-Md  80  much  of  his  great  and  illuminated  mind.    We  talked  uf 
A  friend  of  ours  who  was  a  very  violent  politician.   1  said  1  did 
■  not  like  his  company. — Pozz.  ''  No,  sir,  he  is  not  healthy ;  he 
M  lore,  sir  ;  his  mind  is  ulcerated  ;  he  has  a  political  whitlow  : 
'■ir,  jou  cannot  touch  him  without  giving  him  pain."     I  men- 
tioned a  tradesman  who  had  lately  set  up  his  coach. — Pozz.  "  He 
is  right,  sir;  a  man  who  would  go  on  swimmingly  cannot  get 
.too  soon  off  his  legs.     That  man  keeps  his  coach.     Now,  sir,  a 
eoach  is  better  than  a  chaise,  sir — it  is  better  than  a  chariot." 
— Bozz.  "Why,  sir?"— Pozz.    "Sir,  it  will   hold  more."     1 
begged  he  would  repeat  this,  that  I  might  remember  it,  and  he 
•imiliiid  with  great  good  humour.     **  l)r.  Pozz,"  said  I,  "  vou 
ought  to  keepa  coach." — Pozz.  *' Yes,  sir,  1  ought." — Bozz.  "But 
70a  do  not,  and  that  has  often  surprised  me." — Pozz.   "  Sur- 
prieed you!   There,  sir,  is  another  prejudice  of  absurdity.    Sir, 
vou  ought  to  be  surprised  at  nothing.     A  man  that  has  lived 
BAlf  your  days  ought  to  be  above  all  surprise.     Sir,  it  is  a  rule 
with  me  never  to  be  surprised.     It  is  mere  ignorance.  Tou 
cmnnot  ^ess  why  I  do  not  keep  a  coach,  and  you  are  surprised. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  did  know  you  would  not  be  surprised."     1 
nidy  tenderly,  "  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  let  me  know  be- 
fore I  leave  town." — Pozz.  "Yes,  sir,  you  shall  know  now. 
You  shall  not  go  to  Mr.  Wilkius,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  to 
Mr.  titubbs,  and  say.  Why  does  not  Pozz  keep  a  coach  ?    1  will 
tell  you  myself:  sir,  I  can't  afford  it !"  We  talked  this  day  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  but  I  find  very  few  memorandums  in  my 
journal.     On  small  beer, — he  said'it  was  flatulent  liquor.     He 
disapproved  of  those  who  deny  the  utility  of  absolute  power, 
and  seemed  to  be  offeuded  with  a  friend  of  ours  who  would 
always  have  his  eggs  poached.     Sign-posts,  he  observed,  had 
degenerated  within  his  memory  ;  and  he  particularly  found 
fiuilt  with  the  moral  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera."  I  endeavoured  to 
defend  a  work  which  had  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  but 
could  not  master  that  strength  of  mind  with  which  he  argued ; 
and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  communicated  to  me 
afterwards  a  method  of  curing  corns  by  applying  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk.     In  the  earlv  history  of  the  world  he  preferred  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  chronology  :  but  as  they  gave  employment  to 
useful  artisans,  he  did  not  dislike  the  large  buckles  then  coming 
into  use.     I  mentioned  hanging :  I  thought  it  a  very  awkward 
situation. — Pozz.  "  No,  sir,  hanging  is  not  an  awkward  situation  ; 
it  is  proper,  sir,  that  a  man  whose  actions  tend  towards  flagitious 
obliquity  should  appear  perpendicular  at  last." — Lestton  in 
Miograpkff;  cr,  How  U>  write  the  Life  of  one  %  iViciwi.   J.tt  Ex- 
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tract  from  the  Life  of  Dr,  Pozz,  in  ten  volumes  Jblio^  lorilfnlj 
Jamet  Bozs,  Esq.,  toko  flourished  with  him  near  flft^  gears,  &r 
Alexander  Chalmers,  Esq. — 846. 

He  was  introduced  in  the  following  year  to  his  bioenphff, 
Boswell ;  and  we  have  from  this  date  (1763)  as  full  and  mmidi 
account  of  him  as  has  ever  been  written  of  anjr  iudividoiL 
From  this  time  we  are  made  as  familiar  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
writing  to  make  us  with  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Johnson,  and  the  persons  and  things  with  wbia 
he  was  connected.  "  Everything  about  him,"  says  the  "  Edm- 
burgh  lieviow,"  vol.  liii.,  p.  20  {Macaulaif),  "  his  coat,  his  wig, 
his  figure,  liia  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus's  dance,  bis  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which  too  ckarlj 
marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite 
for  fish  sauce  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguisnabk 
thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  hn 
mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  hii 
morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his  contortioni, 
his  mutterings,  his  gruntinga,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute, 
and  ready  elocjuenee;  lu8  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  in- 
solence. Ilia  fits  of  tempestuous  rage ;  his  queer  inmates'-old 
Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the 
negro  Frank — all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which 
we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood.  The  characteriBtic 
])eculiarity  of  Johnson's  intellect  waR  the  union  of  great  powen 
with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the  best  parts 
of  his  mind  we  should  place  him  ahnust  as  high  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind, 
we  should  place  him  even  below  Boswell  himself.*' — Fenny 
CycJojycsdia. 


SAMUEL  WILBEKFOKCE,  M.A., 

ARCHDEACO.N    OF    SURREY. 

AGATIIOS  AND  OTHEll  SUJS'DAT  STORIES. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  the  conversations  and  employments  of 
iSunday  are  not  early  marked  as  diti'erent  from  those  of  other 
days,  hew  is  it  possible  that  our  children  can  grow  up  with  a 
tieeply-rooted  reverence  for  its  holiness  't  On  the  other  hand. 
if  the  day  is  one  which  they  remember  only  for  its  duluei>K 
how  can  children  grow  up  in  the  love  of  this  blessed  season? 
'•  Everlasting  droppings  "  (Herbert's  "  Country  Pastor,*'  127). 
their  young  hcaru  katt\.  v>t'  ;iU  will  **  bear."     ^ut  if  the  week- 
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ij*s  tile  is  chan^  for  the  Sunday  storj,  and  if  the  child  is 
iUj  interested  in  it,  he  learns,  even  unawares,  to  separate  in 
is  own  mind  the  first  day  of  the  week  from  its  common  days, 
id  that  by  a  pleasurable  separation  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
t  thy  feet;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ad."    " 


This  should  be  from  the  first  the  temper  carefully 
voneht  into  our  children's  minds,  if  we  would  have  them  ap- 
romca  G-od  with  acceptance.  To  teach  them  to  think  boldly 
r  mysteries,  in  the  vain  hope  of  explaining  to  their  childish 
inids  what  in  the  fulness  of  their  highest  understanding  they 
m  never  truly  comprehend,  may  make  them  shrewd  and  for- 
ird  questioners,  but  cannot  make  them  meek  and  teachable 
iaeipies.  It  only  remains  further  to  say  for  what  age  these 
taNnea  are  intended.  The  author's  children  reach  from  five  to 
ine  years  old,  and  are  of  ordinary  powers  of  comprehension. 
tf  these,  the  eldest  has  been  fully  interested  by  the  simplest 
ARtttiyes,  and  the  youngest  has  understood  the  most  difficult. 
Jl  the  applications  of  the  allegorical  tales  they  of  course  will 
lOl  understand  at  first ;  but  in  the  author's  judgment  this  is 
he  Tery  excellence  of  allegorical  instruction.  The  minds  of 
hildren  ma^  be  fatally  dwarfed  by  never  having  presented  to 
bem  anything  but  that  which  they  can  understand  without 
ffort;  whilst  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise  anything 
rUch  shall  at  the  same  time  attract  their  attention  and 
fcretch  their  faculties.  It  is  exactly  this  want  which  allegory 
mppliea :  the  story  catches  the  attention  of  the  youngest ; 
Jimpses  of  the  under-meaning  continually  flash  into  their 
aincb ;  and  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  they 
mre  fully  understood,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  been  enough  to 
lire  them  interest  and  arouse  their  faculties.  May  Ood 
lereby  bless  some  of  the  tender  lambs  of  His  fold. — Frefaee, 


TAMES  HAMILTON,  D.D.,  F.Z.S.— LIFE  IN  EAENEST. 

Bkoagb  in  some  direct  efibrt  to  do  good.  Seek  to  leave 
he  world  the  better  for  your  sojourn  in  it.  Whatever  you 
ittempt,  endeavour  to  do  it  so  tiioroughly  and  follow  it  up  so 
eeolutely,  that  the  result  shall  be  ascertained  and  evident. 
Lad  in  your  attempts  at  usefulness,  be  not  only  conscientious 
lut  enthusiastic.  Love  the  work.  Bedeem  the  time.  Ee- 
nember  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand. — Introductory  Address, 

JlxsT  as  those  who  have  too  little  faith  to  give  have  usually 
oo  little  fervour  to  work ;  so  the  hardest  workers  are  usually 
be  largest  givera. 
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Wht.n  once  this  life  of  wondrous  opportunities  andnrfd 
advaiitagos  is  over— when  the  twenty  or  fifty  years  of  probi- 
tion  are  iU'd  away— when  mortal  existence,  with  its  fseilitet 
for  pei*80ii:il  in^provoineut  and  Ber\'iceablene88  to  othen,  ii 
^me  beyond  rtn-all— wlien  the  trifler  looks  back  to  the  W 
|)i]j;;riniagL\  with  nil  the  doors  of  hope  and  doors  of  usefulsm 
paAt  whicli  hv  skipped  in  his  frisky  forgetfulness — what  anguM 
will  it  move  to  think  that  he  haA  gambolled  through  sueki 
world  witliout  salvation  to  himself,  without  any  real  benefit  to 
his  brethren,  a  busy  trifler.  a  vivaeious  idler,  a  clever  fool!— 8. 

It  is  possible  to  be  very  busy,  and  yet  very  idle.  It  ■ 
])Ossible  to  be  serious  about  trilles,  and  to  exhaust  one'i 
energies  in  doing  nothing.  It  is  possible  to  be  toiling  all  ODei 
days  in  doing  that  wliieh,  it\  the  infatuation  of  fashion  or  tlie 
delirium  of  ambition,  will  look  exceedingly  august  and  im- 
l)ortaut,  but  which  the  first  flash  of  eternity  will  transmute 
into  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. — 22. 

Then  among  those  who  have  really  got  a  work  to  do,  some 
d«)  it  grudgingly.  They  have  not  a  heart  to  work  ;  and  of  all 
work,  least  heart  for  that  which  God  has  given  them.  In- 
stead of  that  angelic  alaerity  which  speeds  instinctively  on 
the  eerviee  (iod  assigns  -  that  healthy  love  of  labour  which  a 
loyal  and  well-conditioned  soul  would  exhibit — they  postpone 
everything  to  the  latest  moment,  and  then  go  whimpering  and 
growling  to  the  hate<l  tat^k  as  if  they  were  about  to  undergo 
some  dismal  punishment.  They  have  a  strange  idea  of  occu- 
l)ation.  They  look  on  it  as  a  drug,  a  penalty,  .  .  .  boim- 
thing  very  nauseous  ;  and  they  would  gladly  smuggle  through 
existence  by  one  of  those  side  paths  which  the  grim  giaiitn. 
labour  and  industry,  do  not  guard.  Oh,  happier  far  to  loM 
htalth  and  lite  itself  in  clear,  brisk,  conscious  working;  to 
spend  the  last  atom  of  strength,  and  vield  the  vital  spark  itseif 
in  joyful,  wakeful  ellorts  for  llim  who  did  all  for  us,  than  to 
drawl  through  a  dreamy  life  with  all  the  fatigue  of  labour  and 
nothing  of  its  sweetness,  snoring  in  a  constant  lethargy,  slee|>- 
ing  while  you  work,  and  niglitmared  ^ith  labour  when  you 
really  sleep. 

Tky  what  you  can  make  of  the  broken  fragments  of  time. 
Glean  up  its' gold  dust:  those  raspings  and  parings  of  pre- 
cious duration  ;  those  leavings  of  days  and  remnants  of  hours, 
whieh  so  many  sweep  out  into  the  waste  of  existence. — 31. 

iSoMK  of  the  busiest  men  have  the  least  of  a  busy  look. 
InMead  of  slannning  doors  and  ringing  alarm-bells,  and'krMwk- 
ing  over  chairs  and  cViMx^w  m  ll\%i\r  headlong  hurry,  ibey 
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lOve  about  deliberately,  for  they  have  made  their  calculatioiid, 
nd  know  what  time  they  can  count  upon.  Those  who  live 
rithout  a  plan  have  never  any  leisure,  for  their  work  is  never 
lone:  those  who  time  their  en^gements,  and  arrange  their 
rork  beforehand,  can  bear  an  occasional  interruption.  They 
mxk  resen-e  an  evening  hour  for  their  families ;  they  can  some- 
imes  take  a  walk  into  the  country,  or  drop  in  to  see  a  friend ; 
ther  can  now  and  then  contrive  to  read  a  useful  book,  and 
Ainidnt  all  their  important  avocations  they  have  a  tranquil  and 
Opulent  appearance  as  it  they  still  had  plenty  of  time.— -35. 

PsEFEB  duty  to  diversion,  and  cultivate  that  athletic  frame 
of  aoul  which  rejoices  in  abundant  occupation,  and  you  will 
•oon  find  the  sweetness  of  that  repose  which  follows  finished 
work,  and  the  zest  of  tliat  recreation  in  which  no  delinquent 
fbeliug  mingles,  and  on  which  no  neglected  duty  frowns. — 37. 

Lots  to  Jesus  is  the  beauty  of  the  believing  soul ;  it  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  willing  steps,  and  the  brightness  of  the  glow- 
iug  countenance. — 51. 

Like  a  sweet  fountain,  a  fervent  spirit  is  beneficent:  its 
Yerj  health  is  healing;  its  peace  with  God,  and  joy  from  God, 
are  doing  constant  good ;  the  gospel  of  its  smiling  aspect  im- 
presses strangers  and  comforts  saints. — 62. 

The  heart  is  '*  dry  as  summer's  dust,''  from  which  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  departs ;  and  that  is  the  believing,  loving,  happy,  and 
energetic  heart  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell8.--68. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  run  away  from  the  Lord's  service  by 
running  into  retirement  as  by  running  into  the  world. — 87. 

SuLKT  labour  and  the  labour  of  sorrow  are  little  worth. 
Whatever  a  man  does  with  a  guilty  feeling  he  is  apt  to  do 
wrong ;  and  whatever  he  does  with  a  melancholy  feeling  he  is 
likely  to  do  by  halves.  If  you  could  only  shed  tranquillity 
over  the  conscience  and  infuse  joy  into  the  soul,  you  would  do 
more  to  make  the  man  a  thorough  worker  than  if  you  could 
lend  him  the  force  of  Hercules,  or  the  hundred  arms  of 
Briareus.  Now,  the  Gospel  freely  admitted,  makes  the  man 
happy.  It  gives  him  peace  with  God,  and  makes  him  happy 
in  God.  ...  It  gives  industry  a  noble  look  which  selfish 
drudgery  never  wore  ;  and  trom  the  moment  that  a  man  begins 
to  do  his  work  for  his  Saviour's  sake,  he  feels  that  the  most 
ordinary  employments  are  full  of  sweetness  and  dignity,  and 
that  the  most  difficult  are  not  impossible.  And  if  any  of  you, 
my  friends,  is  weary  with  his  work  ;  if  dissatisfaction  with  your- 
self, or  sorrow  of  any  kind,  disheartens  you ;  if  at  any  time  you 
feel  the  dull  paralysis  of  conscious  sin,  or  the  depressing  in- 
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flnenoe  of  Texing  thoughts,  look  to  Jesns  and  be  happj.  Be 
hsppj,  and  your  joyful  work  will  prosper  welL — 83. 

The  industry  which  is  not  fervent  is  not  Christian,  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  love  which  does  not  come  forth  in  mbtiaa, 
the  fervour  which  does  not  lead  to  diligence,  will  soon  die 
down. — 96. 

Or  why,  to  take  the  case  alreadj  supposed,  the  opulent 
possessor  of  estates  which  the  love  of  another  gave  him-— wby 
18  it  that,  in  the  midst  of  luxuries  and  aocommocUtions  as  abaii> 
dant  as  wealth  can  purchase  or  ingenuity  suggest,  why  is  it 
that  fruit  from  trees  of  his  own  planting,  or  from  a  caraen  of 
his  own  tending,  tastes  so  sweet  r  Why  is  it  that  the  rustic 
chair  of  his  own  contrinng,  or  the  telescope  of  his  own  con* 
structing,  so  far  surpasses  any  which  the  craftsman  can  send 
him  ?  Why,  the  reason  is,  those  apples  have  an  aroma  of 
industry,  a  smack  of  self-requiting  dihgence  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. That  rustic  seat  is  lined  with  self-complacent  labour, 
and  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  having  made  that  telescope 
himself  has  so  sharpened  the  maker's  eye  as  ereatly  to  aug- 
ment its  magnifying  power.  GK>d  has  so  made  the  mind  of 
man  that  a  peculiar  deliciousness  resides  in  the  fruits  of  per- 
sonal industry. — 122. 

Heaven  itself,  the  passport  through  its  gates,  and  the  right 
to  its  joys,  are  the  purchase  and  the  gift  of  Another.  Nor  is 
it  to  the  believer  the  least  enhancing  element  in  its  priceless 
possession  that  it  is  entirely  the  donation  and  bequest  of  his 
dearest  friend.  Looking  forward  to  the  pearly  gates  and 
golden  streets  of  the  celestial  city,  its  love-built  mansions  and 
its  life-watered  paradise,  the  believer  in  Jesus  delights  to  re- 
member  that  they  are  purely  the  purchase,  and  as  purely  the 
gift,  of  Immanuel.  To  think  that  he  shall  yet  have  his  happy 
home  on  that  Mount  Zion ;  that  with  feet  no  longer  sin-denle'd 
he  shall  tread  its  radiant  pavement,  and  stand  on  its  glassy 
sea;  that  with  fingers  no  longer  awkward  he  shall  teU  the 
harps  of  heaven  what  once  he  was,  and  who  made  him  what  be 
is ;  that  with  a  voice  no  longer  trembling  he  shall  transmit 
along  the  echoes  of  eternity  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb ; 
to  think  that  his  shall  yet  be  a  brow  on  which  the  drops  of 
toil  will  never  burst,  and  an  eye  which  tears  will  never  dim ; 
that  he  himself  shall  wear  a  form  that  years  shall  never  bend, 
and  a  countenance  which  grief  can  never  mar ;  that  his  shall 
yet  be  a  character  on  which  the  stains  of  time  will  leave  no 
trace,  and  his  a  conscience  pure  enough  to  reflect  the  imagn 
oi*  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne — the  thought  of  all  this  is 
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aeni,  ecstasy.    Bat  there  is  one  thought  more  which 
le  crown  upon  this  blessedness — ^the  climax  on  this 

eee  glorious  hopes  we  owe  to  Jesus'  dying  love." — 123. 

THE  HEBREW  MOTHER. 

rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 
m  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-born,  thence 
It  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
0  the  temple  service.     By  the  hand 
tod  him,  and  her  silent  soul  the  while, 
as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
her  sweet  serious  elance,  rejoic'd  to  think 
i  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 
uring  before  her  God. 

So  pass'd  they  on, 
'  Judah's  hills ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 
tike  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon, 
>  lulling  raindrops,  or  the  olive  boughs, 
h  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 
Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 
m>m  her  own  meek  eyelids  chas'd  the  sleep 
^  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 
crimson  deepening  o*er  his  cheek's  repose, 
it  a  red  flower's  heart :  and  where  a  fount 
,  like  a  twilight  star,  'midst  palmy  shades, 
dng  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild, 
re,  too,  she  lingered,  from  the  diamond  wave 
tring  clear  water  for  his  rosy  lips, 
.  sonlv  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 
laihe  nis  brow. 

At  last  the  fane  was  reach'd, 
earth's  one  sanctuary :  and  rapture  hush'd 
bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day,. 
Me  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 
ight  like  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 
led  to  the  fareweU  moment,  when  the  boy 
sd,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
3echingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 
I'd  from  the  white-rob'd  priest,  and  round  her  arm 
ig  e'en  as  ivy  clings ;  the  deep  spring-tide 
nature  then  swell'd  high ;  and  o'er  her  child 
iing,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  sounda 
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Of  weeping  uid  tad  M»g.— -"  Aksl"  tho  rnni, 
*<  Alat,  my  boy!  thy  ^ntle  gnup  is  on  niflb 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleedingejes; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  eriaep, 
And  Bilver  chords  again  to  ewth  have  won  me; 
And  like  a  vine  thou  daspest  my  fbll  heart- 
How  shall  I  henoe  depart  t 

**  How  the  lone  paths  retrace,  where  thoa  wert  pli^im^ 
.    So  late,  alone  the  mountains  at  my  aide  P 
And  I  in  joyous  pride, 
By  eyenr  place  of  flowers  my  coarse  delaymg^ 
Wove  e^Bn  as  pearls  the  lilies  round  thy  nair. 
Beholding  thee  so  fidr ! 


''And  oh!  the  home  whence  thy  bright  amile  haftb 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 
Tum*d  from  its  door  away, 
While,  through  its  chambers  wandering  wearrJiBirirfi 

I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  passed  me  stiu 
Went  like  a  singing  rul  ? 

"  Under  the  palm  trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me^ 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return 

With  the  full  water  urn ! 
Nor  will  thv  sleep's  low,  dove-like  murmnra  greet  me 
As  'midst  tbe  silence  of  the  stars  I  w^e^ 
And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

*'  And  thou — ^will  slumber's  dewy  doud  fidi  round  thee 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  P 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound  thee, 
To  find  mv  neck ;  and  lift  up  in  thy  fear 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  P 

"  What  have  I  said,  my  child  P— Will  He  not  bear  tiiee 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  P 

W  ill  He  not  guard  thy  rest. 
And  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  hear  thee ; 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  P 
Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy. 

"  I  give  thee  to  thy  God  I— the  (Jod  that  gave  tiiee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  hwt ! 
And  precioua  a&  thoa  art^ 
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Ami  pure  ns  dcw  o''  Ilennon,  lie  shall  have  tliee, 
My  own.  my  heaiitit'ul,  my  uiKh'likMl ! 
And  thou  shalt  be  ilis  child! 

Therefore,  farewell ; — I  go :  my  soul  may  fail  me 
Am  the  sta^  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  first-bom  !  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me : 
Thoa  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rock  shall  dwell, 

The  fiock  of  strength — farewell.        — Mrs,  Hemans. 


I^mS.  HAXXAH  MOEE.— CCELEBS. 

AccoBDiNG  to  my  notioa  of  "  household  good,"  which  does 

not  include  one  idea  of  drudgery  or  servility,  but  which  involves 

a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  venture 

to  affirm  that,  let  a  woman  know  what  she  may,  yet  if  she 

knowB  not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable,  the 

most  appropriate  branch  of  female  knowledge.     Without  it, 

however  she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will  never 

Acite  esteem,  nor,  of  course,  durable  affection  at  home.    The 

domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman  as  filled  the  capacious 

miDd  of  the  poet,  resemble,  if  I  may  say  it  without  profaneness, 

those  of  Providence,  whose  uuder-agent  she  is.     Her  wisdom 

is  seen  in  its  effects.     Indeed,  it  is  rather  felt  than  seen.    The 

perfection  of  her  character,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does 

not  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy  talent,  or  a 

brilliant  accomplisnment,  but  it  is  the  beautiful  combination 

and  result  of  them  alL     Her  excellences  consist  not  so  much 

in  acts  as  in  habits,  in 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

How  exquisitelv  conceived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Baphael !  ilow  modest,  and  yet  how  dignified !  I  am 
afraid  I  know  some  husbands  who  would  have  had  to  encounter 
very  ungracious  looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel  unexpectedly  to  dinner.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  the  poet*8  gallantry  that  he  remarks — 

"  How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace. 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  observation  proceeds  from  the 
lips  of  Eve  herself,  and  thus  adds  to  her  otlier  giiiees  the 
eronmiig  gnce  of  humility. — I. 
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Trxee  are  many  women  against  wbose  etiar»cti7»  tWil 
Botbiiig  very  objection  able  j  who  are  yet  littla  c»lcaliiei  ll  \ 
taste  or  to  communicate  mtioiial  happtneaa.  Do  not  hMgt  \ 
ronuntic  ideaa  of  aupivhumim  excelloaoe.  Bemdosber  ' 
the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  mi  jpf 
standard  be  low^  If  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  il  ll 
not  unreasonable  to  ex^iect  consistencr.  I>o  not  anfler  voufdf 
to  be  caught  by  a  abimng  quality,  till  joa  know  it  ii  not  eoinH 
teracted  by  the  oppoaite  detect.  In  clmrmcter,  ma  in  a:rcbite^ 
ture,  proportion  i«  beauty. — 8, 

WuiLK  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  between  the  enjovi 
of  this  exquisite  scenery,  my  oooks^  the  care  of  wskj  mSmf%  wj  , 
filial  attentions,  and  my  reltgioys  duties,  I  waa  euddesdr  ^  ° 
pnved  of  my  inestimable  mother.  Bhe  died  the  dismih  of  tk 
rigbteoua.  My  retirement  was  now  become  fiolitude;  tbe  fb^ 
mer  is,  I  believe,  the  beat  state  for  the  mind  of  man,  the  litter 
almost  the  worst.  In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wan1»  obje^ 
the  heart  wants  attadimente,  the  understanding  wants  ledpi^ 
cation. — 10. 

A  MAN  of  sense  who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  home^  reqaiiei 
a  wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of  mind  iiee» 
sar^  for  keeping  up  the  cheerful,  animated,  elegant  intercom 
which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intet 
lectual  and  well-bred  persons. 

I  AM  aware  that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridioib 
the  bare  mention  of  learned  and  polished  convenation  it  i 
village  in  Westmoreland.  Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  eoo^ 
tries,  and  even  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local  adviB- 
tage.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since  fimnl, 
that  for  giving  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to  conversation ;  fiv 
rubbing  out  prejudices ;  for  correcting  egotism ;  for  keeping 
self-importance  out  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  for  bringing  t 
man  to  condense  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  intends  to  be  VSbeuei 
to ;  for  accustoming  him  to  endure  opposition ;  for  teadiing 
him  not  to  think  every  man  who  differs  from  him  in  matters 
of  taste  a  fool,  and  in  politics  a  knave ;  for  cutting  dovB 
harangues ;  for  guarding  him  from  producing  as  novettieB  snd 
inventions  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quicknoi 
of  allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  you  without  deteil  or 
quotation;  nothing  is  equal  to  the  miscellaneous  aodetyof 
Jiondon. — 11. 

THS^iime  comfort  iji  a  companion  for  life  is  the  defi^tfal 
hope4iuit  she  will  be  a  companion  for  eternity. — 12. 

**  Custom,**  said  mj  mo^\i«c^^^  ^»siT»N«c  alter  the  immnlablft 
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bare  of  right ;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice  which 
improper  in  itself;   and  to  dress  indecently  is  as  great  an 
hnoe  against  purity  and  modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as 
ben  it  is  obsolete.*'— 22. 

I  vouirD  I  had  gone  too  far.  She  said,  with  some  warmth, 
at  abe  was  not  wanting  in  any  duty  to  her  daughters :  she 
%  them  a  good  example,  and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  con- 
xsion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but  risked  the 
itervation,  "  that  praying  without  instilling  principles  might 
>  M  inefficacious  as  instruction  without  prayer.'* — 24. 

HsE  seal  was  fiery  because  her  temper  was  so;  andjier 
larity  was  cold  because  it  was  an  expensive  properittty  to 
wp  warm. — 26. 

HsB  subscription  (she  said)  was  never  wanting  when  she 
m  quite  sure  that  the  object  was  deserving.  As  I  suspected 
lit  she  a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  could  not  forbear 
wming,  that  I  did  not  think  it  demanded  a  combination  of 
1  the  Tirtues  to  entitle  a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner. — 29. 
Omi  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which  struck  me  in  this 
id  two  or  three  other  families  whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was 
le  want  of  companionableness  in  the  daughters.  They  did 
it  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  compact ;  but  made  a 
ind  of  distinct  branch  of  themselves.  Surely,  when  only  the 
iventa  and  a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  the  daughters 
lould  contribute  their  portion  to  enliven  the  domestic  circle, 
hey  were  always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not  take 
le  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  conversation ;  but  seemed 
»  carry  on  a  distinct  intercourse,  by  herding,  and  whispering, 
id  lauehing  together. — 30. 

Thx  ladies  having,  to  our  great  gratification,  sat  longer  than 
uaual  at  most  tables,  at  length  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  mis- 
esa  of  the  house.  They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss 
feanleys, 

"  with  grace 
Which  won  who  saw  to  wish  their  stay." 

After  their  departure  the  conversation  was  not  changed. 
here  was  no  occasion :  it  could  not  become  more  rational,  and 
B  did  not  desire  that  it  should  become  less  pure.  Mrs.  Stan- 
rjr  and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  their  share  in  it  with  a  good 
mae  and  delicacy  wiiich  raised  the  tone  of  our  society ;  and 
'e  did  not  give  them  to  understand  by  a  loud  laugh  before 
lej  were  out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emancipated 
lom  the  restraint  of  their  presence. — GO. 
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Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  woman.    AvMnii 
thousand  other  cxeellene*es,  she  is  distinguished  for  her  jw^ 
inent  iu  adapting;  her  discourse  to  the  character  of  bergoflri^ 
and  for  being  singularly  skilful  in  selecting  her  topics  a  eoi- 
versatioD.     I  never  saw  a  lady  who  possessed  the  talent  of  tt 
fusing  at  her  table  so  much   pleasure  to  those  around  kr 
without  the  sinallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  pmi^. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  maj  be  likely  to  giin,k 
least  not  to  lose,  credit  by  answering;  and  she  suits  heriot» 
rogations  to  the  kind   of  knowledge  they  may  be  suppoMd 
likely  to  possess.     K  there  is  any  one  at  table  who  from  Ui 
station  has   least  claim  to  attention,  he  is  sure  to  be  treited 
with  particular  kindness  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  ditBdent 
never  fail  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  her  attentions. — 67. 

I  COULD  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy  family  the  gno^ 
ful  union  of  piety  with  cheerlulness ;  strictness  of  pnndpfe 
embellished,  but  never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners. — 75. 

I  OFTEN  CAllod  to  my  mind  that  my  father,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent my  being  deceived,  and  run  away  ^ith  by  persons  who 
aj)peart.'d  lively  at  first  siglit,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  dis- 
criminate carefully,  wliether  it  was  not  the  animal  only  that  was 
lively  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found  this  caution  of  no 
small  use  in  my  observations  on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequeatly 
remarked  that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  anci  those 
who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attainments,  had  little  in- 
tellectual gaiety.  In  numerous  instances  i  found  that  the  mind 
was  the  only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action. 

1  OBsERVKi)  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  as  we  were  walking  together, 
how  modestly  tlatterinj;  Jiucilla's  manner  was  when  any  of  us 
were  reading !  *'  J  have  often  contrasted  it,"  replied  he,  "  ivitb 
tiie  manner  uf  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are 
M)inetimes  of  our  quiet  evening  party.  When  one  is  reading  his- 
1<»ry  or  any  ordinary  book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employments.  But  while 
1  iiave  been  reading,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  a  pass^age  of 
the  highest  sublimity,  or  nu)st  tender  interest,  1  own  1  feel  a 
little  indignant  to  see  the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity 
as  if  the  Destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the  thread.  I  have 
known  a  lady  take  up  the  candlestick  to  search  for  her  netting- 
1  in,  in  the  midst  of  Cato's  soliloquy  ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up  her 
Hcissors,  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost  *'  I'll  go  no  further." 
Kay,  once  I  remember  when  1  was  with  much  agitation  hiury- 
ing  through  the  Grazette  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  while  1  pro- 
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dmoat  agonized,  the  last  memorable  words  of  the 
■kelson,  I  heard  one  ladj  whisper  to  another  that  she 
I  her  needle. — 128. 

TEJ>  to  Sir  John,  "  that  I  had  sometimes  noticed  in 
families  a  display,  a  bustle,  a  kind  of  animal  rest* 
k  sort  of  mechanical  hesoin  to  be  charitably  busy, 
^h  they  fulfilled  conscientiously  one  part  of  the  apos- 
iction — that  of  'giving' — yet  they  failed  in  the 
■e— that  of  doing  it  *  with  simplicity.'  Nothing," 
irrects  this  bustling  bounty  so  completely  as  when  it 
p  with  religion — I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it  flowv 
on." 

le  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned,  they  may  doubt- 
ade  very  useful  subsidiaries  to  instruction.  They 
ily  illustrate  book  knowledge  ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in- 
in  private  do  not  precede  and  keep  pace  with  these 
lie  exhibitions,  her  knowledge  will  be  only  presump- 
rance.— 129. 

sad  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  to  suppose  that 
ts  to  be  incessantly  amused.  They  want  not  plea* 
)  chalked  out  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
n  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy  inventions  be 

work.  They  have  abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere 
snd  novelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
rersatile  temper,  and  its  ever  new  resources." — 151. 
readily  be  allowed  by  every  reflecting  mind,  as  God 
3wed  in  all  His  works,  so  His  "  never-failing  provi- 
»reth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  But 
re  is  something  very  offensive  in  the  indecent  fami- 
h  which  the  name  of  G-od  and  Providence  is  brought 
f  trivial  occasion. — 172. 

^rnmon  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the  fault  of  a 
lan  to  religion  itself  Such  a  man  happens  to  have 
bh  manner,  an  awkward  gesture,  an  unmodulated 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint,  his 
dovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which  may  lie  disguised 
le  incumbrances  go  for  nothing.  The  man  is  absurd, 
bre  Christianity  is  ridiculous.-  173. 
•re  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more  I  saw  that  good 
n  her  was  only  the  outward  expression  of  humility, 
1  art  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
.—188. 

sit  exemplified  a  remark  1  had  sometimes  made,  that 
cters,  who,  from  natural  timidity,  are  reserved  in 
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general  eocietj,  open  theroselTeB  with  peculiar  warmdi  all 
frankneM  to  a  few  select  friends,  or  to  an  indiTidual  of  ik*  1 
they  think  kindly.  A  distant  manner  ia  not  alwayii  « 1 1 
suspected,  the  result  of  a  cold  heart  or  a  dull  head;  Hiij 
gaiety  necessarily  connected  with  feeling. — 194. 

Women,  in  their  course  of  action,  describe  a  amallerdidi  I 
than  men ;  but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  conaiata  not  ia  ik  ^ 
dimensions,  but  in  its  correctness. — 212. 

*'  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  lady  may  boast  of  her  intellectual » 
periority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  concrete ;  of  sobstsotal 
forms  and  essences;  complexed  ideas  and  mixed  modes  of  id» 
tity  and  relation :  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one  la 
with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if  her  affairs  are  dekki, 
if  her  house  is  disorderly,  her  servants  irreeular,  her  duldiea 
neglected,  and  her  table  ill-arranged,  she  will  indicate  the  want 
of  the  most  valuable  faculty  of  the  human  mind — a  aomul 
judgment." — "  It  must  however  be  confessed,**  replied  Ur. 
Stanley,  "  that  such  instances  are  so  rare  that  the  exoeptiou 
barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule.  I  have  known  twenty  womn 
mismanage  their  afi'airs  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, through  a  multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  througb 
an  excess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness  to  personal  em- 
bellishments,  through  an  absorption  of  the  whole  soul  in  mitfic, 
for  one  who  has  made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable." 

,We  endeavoured  to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  instead  of 
unprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong. — ^286. 


COLLINS. 

"Who  trust  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray 

Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display : 

Drawn  from  the  deep  we  own  their  surface  bright ; 

But,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light. — Eeloffue  I. 

Come  thou  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs  are  clear, 

To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear : 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 

And  shepherd  girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen. — id, 

Ix  silent  horror  o*er  the  boundless  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  pass*d ; 
One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  his  light  scrip  contained  a  scanty  store; 
A  fan  of  nainted  feathers  in  his  hand. 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
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e  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky, 

td  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb  was  nigh ; 

e  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursue  ; 

rin  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  ! 

iih  desp'rate  sorrow  wild,  th'  affrighted  man 

rioe  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus  began : 

lad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

lien  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way ! 

I !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 

le  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find ! 

lUdnk  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 

lien  fiuls  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 

on  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign  ; 

MSn  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  ? 

I  mote  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 

.  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share, 

on^  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 

r  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 

i  Tain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know 

Ideh  plains  more  blessed  or  verdant  vales  bestow: 

me  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  found ; 

nd  fiunt  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 

Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 

When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way ! 

nrst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 

"^eak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade ! 

le  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 

ad  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore ; 

st  money  tempts  us  o*er  the  desert  brown, 

>  erery  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 

nil  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea : 

nd  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  ? 

h !  why  this  ruin  so  attractive  made  ? 

r  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 

liy  need  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 

16  eentle  voice  of  peace,  or  pleasure's  song  P 

r  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side, 

tie  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 

rhy  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 

lian  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  ? 

Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way! 

b  cease,  my  fears ! — all  frantic  as  I  go, 

rhen  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  woe. 
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What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And,  fearful !  oft,  when  day's  declining  lighi 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  night. 
By  hunger  roused,  ne  scours  the  groaning  pbiiii, 
Ckmnt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  tram : 
Before  them  death  with  shrieks  directs  their  imjr. 
Fills  the  wild  jell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey* 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiras*  walls  I  bent  my  way  I 
At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shdl  oreep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  m^  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  araand. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happv  thev,  the  wise  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  grieft  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz*  walls  I  bent  my  way ! 
O  hapless  youth !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won — 
The  tender  Zara — will  be  most  undone  ! 
Big  sweird  my  heart,  and  own'd  the  powerful  maid, 
when  fast  she  dropt  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
**  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain ; 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implor'd  in  vain ! 
Yet,  as  thou  go*8t,  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ! 
Safe  o*er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 
No  griefs  endure  ;  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me." 
— "  Oh  !  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return ; 
Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn  ; 
Oh !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Recall'd  by  wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tears." 
He  said  and  call'd  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way.~2. 

Though  taste,  though  genius  bless 
To  some  divine  excess, 

Faints  the  cold  work,  till  thou  inspire  the  whole ; 
What  each,  what  all  supply. 
May  court,  may  charm  our  eye ; 

Thou,  only  thou  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul ! 
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O  THOU  who  sitt'st  a  Bmilioff  bride 
By  ▼alour's  artn'd  and  awful  side, 
G^eiitlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  ador*d, 
Who  oft  with  sonars  divine  to  hear 
Win'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear, 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  iword ! 

—ToMerey, 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  anger's  bloodshot  eyes  in  sleep : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm 
Boge  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm. 

—To  Libertff. 
But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 
And  firom  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 

She  eall'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  ev'ry  close  ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
•  •••••• 

With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retir'd  ; 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soiil : 
And  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  gkdes  and  glooms  the  mingled  measures  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Bound  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But,  Oh  !  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known. 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-ey'd  queen, 
Satjm  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  : 


Brown  Exereiae  rejoic*d  to  hmr  ;^ 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seii'd  faia  beedien  i 

— fflb- 


ELIZABETH  HAMILTON.— COTTAQEBS  Of 
GLENBUBNIE.  (1841). 

HiB  respectful  salute  was  returned  by  M3n  Btswnt  wlk 
tbat  sort  of  reserve  which  joung  ladies  who  an  ai^vai 
doubtful  of  being  entitled  to  all  t£it  they  aaanme  are  ifl  ti 
put  on  when  addressiug  themselves  to  strangers  ol  whose  wk 
ther  are  uncertain;  but,  by  her  sister  Manr,  it  waa  retained 
witn  a  frankness  natural  to  those  who  do  not  6ar  being 
demeaned  by  an  act  of  courtesy .-i-2. 

^  I  HAYB  been  used  to  hear  my  mother  say,  that  youDgna 
generally  turned  out  well  who  had  a  peaoefiil,  happy  ham; 
and,  besides,  what  can  be  so  delightful  as  a  fajnily  at  1019!" 
"  True,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  '<  it  is  one  of  the  diaractemtki 
of  heaven."— 13. 

Heb  heart  was  set  upon  the  world ;  and  when  that  is  the 
case  it  Bignifies  little  wnether  people  be  poor  or  rich,  for  thej 
still  think  they  can  never  have  enough ;  and  though  ihej  have 
much  more  than  they  can  use,  they  go  on  craving  and  craving 
for  more  till  they  drop  into  the  grave. — 45. 

The  idea  of  a  life  completely  independent  of  the  will  of 
others  is  merely  visionary. — 97. 

The  grace  of  God  is  a  gift  which,  like  all  the  other  gifts  of 
Divine  love,  must  be  sought  by  the  appointed  means. — ^100. 

All  that  is  most  tnOy  valuable  is  given  in  common,  and 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  lowly. — ^105. 


THE  EEV.  LEGH  RICHMOND.— THE  DAJBTMAITS 
DAUGHTEE. 

Thebe  is  a  solemnity  in  the  thought  of  a  recent  deiAt 
which  will  associate  itself  with  the  very  walls  from  whence  ve 
are  conscious  that  a  soul  has  just  taken  its  flight  to  eteniitj* 
—25. 

HuppY  is  it  when  the  ties  of  grace  sanctify  those  of  nature. 
—53. 

She  spoke  much  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  which,  in  tbe 
course  ot  her  religious  progress,  she  had  experienced ;  InA  the 
was  fully  sensible  that  there  ia  far  more  in  real  leligioii  tba 
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sre  occasional  transition  from  one  frame  of  mind  and  spirits 

another.    , 

Thi  religious  profession  and  opinions  of  some  have  too 

iieh  of   mere   machinery  in  their  composition.      If  every 

leel,  pivot,  chain,  spring,  cog,  or  pinion  be  not  exactly  in  its 

loe,  or  move  not  precisely  according  to  a  favourite  and  pre- 

ribed  system,  the  whole  is  rejected  as  unworthy  of  reg^urd. 

126. 

Music,  when  judiciously  brought  into  the  service  of  religion, 

one  of  the  most  delightful  and  not  least  efficacious  means  of 

•06.-^155. 


ISIIAH  VI.  3. 

TnoireH  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 

8eraph  to  seraph  sings. 
And  angel-choirs  with  one  accord 

"Worship  with  veiled  wings  ; 

Tho'  earth  Thy  footstool,  heaven  Thy  throne, 

Thy  way  amidst  the  sea. 
Thy  path  deep  floods,  Thy  steps  unknown, 

Thy  counsels  mystery ; 

Tet  wilt  Thou  look  on'  him  who  lies 

A  suppliant  at  Thy  feet, 
And  listen  to  the  feeblest  cries 

That  reach  Thy  mercy-seat. 

Between  the  cherubim  of  old 

Thy  glory  was  express'd ; 
And  God  through  Christ  we  now  behold 

In  flesh  made  manifest. 

Through  Him  who  all  our  sickness  felt, 

"Who  all  our  sorrows  bore. 
Through  Him  in  whom  thy  fulness  dwelt, 

"We  offer  up  our  prayer. 

Touch'd  with  a  feeling  of  our  woes, 

Jesus  our  High  Priest  stands  ; 
All  our  infirmities  He  knows. 

Our  souls  are  in  His  handis. 

He  bears  them  up  with  strength  divine 

When  at  Thy  feet  we  fall. 
Lord,  cause  Thy  face  on  us  to  shine ; 

Hear  us — on  Thee  we  call !  — Montginnery, 
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PSALM  XXXIIL  5. 

Th£be*b  not  a  bird  (with  lonelj  nest 
In  pathless  wood,  or  mountain  crest). 
Nor  meaner  thing,  which  does  not  share, 
O  Qod !  in  Thy  paternal  care. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Each  barren  crag,  each  desert  rude, 
Hold  Thee  within  its  solitude ; 
And  Thou  dost  bleBS  the  wand*rer  there 
Who  makes  his  solitary  prayer. 

In  busy  mart  and  crowded  street, 
No  less  than  in  the  still  retreat, 
Thou,  Lord,  art  near,  our  souls  to  bless 
With  all  a  parent's  tenderness. 

And  ev'ry  moment  still  doth  bring 
Thy  blessings  on  its  loaded  wing ; 
Widely  they  spread  through  earth  and  sky, 
And  last  to  all  eternity. 

Through  all  creation  let  Thy  name 
Be  echoed  with  a  glad  acclaim ; 
Thy  praise  let  grateful  churches  sing; 
With  praise  let  heaven  for  ever  ring. 

And  we,  where'er  our  lot  is  cast, 

While  life,  and  thought,  and  feeling  last, 

Through  all  our  years,  in  ev*ry  place, 

Will  bless  Thee  for  Thy  boundless  grace.        — -iVb( 


PSALM  XXIII.  6. 

When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  Grod, 

My  rising  soul  survej  s. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Ten  thouRand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

To  taste  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow 'd 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  w\iom  tVio&e  eouifcw^  ^ow'd. 
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When  in  the  alippeiy  paths  of  youth. 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  conveyed  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way. 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vicey 

More  to  be  fear  d  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Thou 

With  health  renew'd  my  face ; 
And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

BeTiv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Tliy  goodness  1*11  pursue  ; 
And  af^r  death,  in  distant  worlds, 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  1*11  raise  ; 
But  oh !  eternity  's  too  short 

To  utter  all  Thy  praise  I  — Addison. 

PSALM  XXXI.  15. 

Sov'beign  ruler  of  the  skies, 
Ever  gracious,  ever  wise. 
All  my  times  are  in  Thy  hand. 
All  events  at  Thy  command. 

Plagues  and  death  around  me  fly ; 

Till  He  bids  I  cannot  die  : 

Not  a  single  shaft  can  hit 

Till  the  God  of  love  sees  fit.  —Byland. 


How  helpless  guilty  nature  lies. 

Unconscious  of  its  load ! 
The  heart  unchanged  can  never  rise 

To  happiness  and  GK)d. 

The  will  perverse,  the  passions  blind, 

In  paths  of  ruin  stray : 
Season  debas'd  can  never  find 

The  safe^  the  narrow  way. 
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Can  augbt  beneath  a  power  diyine^ 

The  stubborn  will  subdue  ? 
'Tis  thine,  Eternal  Spirit,  thine, 

To  form  the  heart  anew. 

'Tis  thine  the  passions  to  recall. 

And  upward  bid  them  rise, 
And  make  the  scales  of  error  fjEdl 

From  reason's  darken'd  eyes ; 

To  chase  the  shades  of  night  away. 

And  bid  the  sinner  live : 
A  beam  of  heaven,  a  vital  ray, 

'Tis  thine  alone  to  give.  — Steele, 


CoMS,  Holy  Spirit,  from  above, 

Eternal  source  of  heavenly  love, 

Our  hearts  attune,  our  tongues  inspire, 

That  we  may  emulate  the  choir 

That,  without  ceasing,  hymn  His  praise, 

The  Ancient  of  eternal  days. 


MEMOIE  OF  THE  REV.  CORNELIUS  NEALR— BY 
MRS.  NEALE. 

Be  not  scurrilous  in  thy  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy 
jests :  the  one  will  make  thee  unwelcome  in  all  company,  and 
the  other  will  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  thee  hatred  of  thy  best 
friends.  For  sulphurous  jests,  when  they  savour  too  much 
of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  those  that  are 
touched.  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special 
caution  ;  because  I  have  seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird, 
as  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their  jest. — Lord 
Burghley  to  his  Son, 

When  those  who  have  been  religiously  trained  are  not  truly 
living  up  to  the  light  of  conscience,  their  playful  satire, 
glancing  at  well-known  pious  characters,  may,  indeed,  be  finee 
from  that  bitterness  witn  which  a  wicked  man  vituperates  the 
godly :  still  there  is  a  venom  in  the  hurapur  of  such  satirists, 
l)eculiarly  subtle  in  its  reaction  upon  themselves. 

He  frequently  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  childrens' 
education,  confirming  the  opinion  often  expressed  in  health, 
t  hat  if  a  mother  were  under  the  influence  of  real  religion,  and 
j)c>s8essing  a  tolerable  degree  of  judgment,  no  superior  qualifi- 
cations in  others  could  at  .all  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
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Umtemal  watchfulness,  which  would  more  than  supply  the 
place  of  all  these,  and  render  her  care,  even  of  a  son,  as  long 
as  it  was  possible  to  watch  oyer  him,  invaluable. 

BLb  was  interred  in  Chiswick  churchyard,  and  the  following 
lines  were  written  by  his  father-in-law  (John  Mason  Gk>od, 
^.I>.)  as  an  '*  Epitaph  on  an  Unnamed  Saint."  .  .  .  Allusion  is 
made  in  the  sixth  line  to  an  inscription  still  existing  on  the 
churchyard  wall,  stating  that  it  had  oeen  built  in  1623,  "  at  ye 
charge  of  Lord  Francis  Busselle.** 

"  O  spot  reyer'd !  though  thou  may*st  hold, 
Within  thy  consecrated  mould. 
Names  more  familiar  to  the  great. 
And  wider  fam*d  for  wealth  or  state  ; 
Yet  never,  since  the  hallowed  hour 
When  Eussell  rais'd  thy  wall  t*  embower, 
Against  the  last  trump's  dread  alarm. 
The  *  wardrobe  of  God's  saints '  from  barm, — 
No,  never  hast  thou,  holy  earth, 
Glasp'd  in  thy  womb  more  gentle  worth, 
A  form  more  dear  to  man  or  God, 
Than  now  reclines  beneath  thy  sod ! 
Let  Cam's  green  banks,  from  cell  to  cell, 
Still  on  the  echoing  plaudits  dwell, 
Tbat  rung  when  iii  his  year  he  bore 
All  the  joint  wreaths  of  college-lore : — 
Here,  in  this  gloom,  be  told  alone 
The  higher  virtues,  after  shown, 
When  the  pure  altar  and  the  hearth 
Ghkve  new  and  nobler  feelings  birth  ; 
And  fram'd  a  pattern  none  could  see. 
But  love,  and  laud,  and  wish  to  be ! 
•  •••••• 

Okb  supreme  consideration,  which  should  be  distinctly 
presented  to  those  who  appear  tending  towards  despondency 
and  unbelief,  is,  that,  living  as  we  do  under  a  dispensation  of 
mercy,  no  greater  crime  can  exist,  no  greater  instance  of  pre- 
fntnriiaon  against  the  majesty  of  an  exalted  Saviour  can  be 
exhibited,  than  that  of  despair. — Neale, 

I  CBBTAiVLY  cau  think  no  worse  of  the  man  who  feels  an 
awe  and  a  shuddering  when  about  to  enter  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  his  Gt>d. 

.     .     .     LsT  us  not  think  that  there  is  no  happiness  on  earth 
— nothing  of  heaven  to  be  enjoyed  here.  Enoch  thought  not  so ; 
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for,  even  while  here  below,  he  '*  walked  with  God;'*  and  ao, 
when  he  was  translated,  and  no  more  found,  his  life  above  wm 
but  a  continuation  and  perfection  of  hia  life  on  eaiih ;  and  hi 
atill  walks  with  Gk)d^  in  neaTen. 

My  friends,  is  it  thus  ?  are  all  our  sins  in  the  flight  of  a  pore 
and  holy  Grod  ?  can  it  be  that  he  hears  the  werj  worda  of  our 
mouth,  knows  the  very  thoughts  of  our  heart  r  What  wordi, 
alas !  for  Grod  to  hear  !  what  thoughts  for  Ood  to  be  privy  to! 
You  are  ashamed  to  let  a  man  see  you  injure  him,  or  hear  von 
speak  evil  of  him  ;  why  is  it  that  you  are  not  ashamed  wiiil« 
taus  offending  every  day,  b^  deed  and  thought,  against  Qod  ? 
It  is  because  you  arc  not  doing  what  Enoch  did, — ^you  are  not 
walking  with  God. 

GroD  is  love :  and  because  a  full  and  abiding  knowledge,  and 
persuasion,  and  feeling  of  this  truth  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
true  religion — are  its  warmth,  and  life,  and  very  soul — ^there- 
fore it  is  that  this  love  is  set  forth  to  us  under  ao  many  and 
such  tender  images  in  the  Scriptures — images  adapted  to  all 
conditions  of  life,  that  every  one  may  be  able,  in  some  degree, 
to  understand  this  love,  by  comparing  it  with  what  he  himself 
feels  on  some  occasion.  God  has  in  such  images  mercifullj 
condescended  to  our  capacities ;  and  you  defeat  His  gracious 
design,  if  you  dwell  in  generalities — if  you  do  not  use  the  free- 
dom He  allows — if  you  are  afraid  of  degrading  the  subject  by 
understanding  it. 

If  as  yet  you  know  not  God,  you  know  not  what  happiness 
is.  Alas,  poor  soul !  all  the  happiness  which  thou  bant  ii 
bounded  to  this  world  ;  thou  hast  no  \'iews  beyond  the  grave ; 
all  is  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  there.  Thou  canst  not 
think  of  God  without  terror.  Thou  darest  not  to  think  of 
death  at  all;  for  after  death  comes  judgment.  When  thou 
liest  down  at  night,  thou  canst  not  look  up  to  a  Heavenlr 
father  to  watch  over  thee  while  asleep,  or  to  receive  thy  soul, 
should  at  be  called  away  in  the  night,  to  the  arms  of  infinite 
and  everlasting  love.  When  thou  risest  up  in  the  morning, 
thou  hast  no  one  to  whom  to  commit  thyself  and  thy  concenii 
for  the  day.  Thou  knowest  nothing  of  the  sweet  delight  of 
serving  God  even  here,  and  of  feeling  His  love,  of  givinff  up 
thyself  to  II  im,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; — thou  knowest  notning 
of  looking  forward  to  an  eternity  spent  in  His  presence,  where 
is  fulness  of  joy ;  and  at  His  right  hand,  where  there  are  plea- 
sures for  evermore.  1  inNVt©  you  to  be  reconciled  to  Goid,  in 
order  that  you  may  \ia\e  tW^  ^Vvc^^  ^^\^x%.  ^:^i^\mi^  aud 
Bee  how  gracious  the  l»ot4\^\  '\lT\ie,^^>x\iVi^>L«^\.>&bsii^ij!sr 
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iag  long,  but  He  still  waits  to  have  mercj.  He  is  still  in 
C&nat  *"  reconciling  the  world  to  HimseliV*  Does  your  heart 
pta  way  P  Do  you  wish  to  coiue  ?  Come,  then !  ''  The 
ipuit  and  the  bride  say,  come:  and  let  him  that  is  athirst 
B."  "  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ; 
be  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea, 
e,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price." 

Ths  sun  is  setting ;  the  light  is  going. — It  is  set ;  we  have 
mt  the  Bun. — No,  little  one,  the  sun  will  rise  again,  amidrst 
{iowing  clouds,  to-morrow,  to  ride  in  brightness  through  tbe 
slear  blue  sky.  Little  one,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills  to- 
light,  and  looks  no  ionger  on  this  part  of  the  earth,  so  ere 
one  must  thou  go  to  the  grave,  and  no  more  behold  the  things 
kfuiia  world.  But  he  that  loves  our  Lord  .  .  .  shall  be 
•abed  from  the  grave  more  glorious  than  to-morrow's  sun,  and 
'  ahall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  Hrmament,''  yea,  *'  as  the 
iteriy  for  ever  and  ever." 

Hast  thou  passed  by  the  hedgerow  at  eventide  ?  and  has  a 
Uicioua  Iragrancy  been  all  about  thee,  and  thou  knewest  not 
iriience  it  came  ?  Hast  thou  searched  and  found  the  sweet 
riolety  hidden  beneath  its  leaves,  and  known  that  it  was  that 
irhicb  gave  its  odours  to  the  air  around  thee  ?  Thus,  my  child, 
ihouid  the  Christian  make  sweet  the  place  of  his  abode  with 
>he  perfume  of  his  good  deeds ;  and  thus,  in  all  humility, 
ihoukl  he  endeavour  to  remain  unnoticed  himself.  When 
hoa  aeest  the  hungry  fed  and  the  naked  clothe d,  the  sick  man 
riaited  and  the  widow  comforted,  search,  and  thou  shalt  find 
be  flower  whence  all  this  odour  arose:  thou  shalt  lind  full 
iften  that  the  Christian  hath  been  there,  constrained  by  the 
ore  of  Christ. 

DoBT  thou  love,  0  little  one,  to  see  the  ripe  brown  corn 
rmving  in  the  fields  ?  Dost  thou  love  to  hear  the  rustling  of 
he  earn,  when  the  wmd  gently  passeth  over  them  ?  Dost  thou 
o?e  to  see  the  sunburnt  harvest-man  putting  in  the  sickle,  and 
linding  up  the  wheat  in  the  sheaves?  Dost  thou  love  to 
ratch  the  wain,  with  its  yellow  load  ?  or  to  hear  the  flail  of 
he  labourer  sounding  upon  the  barn-door  ?  Eemember,  little 
lie,  that  before  the  reaper  can  reap  with  delight,  the  husband- 
lan  must  sow  with  care ;  before  the  field  can  look  eay  with 
a  yellow  harvest,  it  must  be  plowed  and  harrowed  by  the 
xong  ftrm  of  the  peasant.  The  useless  weed  springeth  uj) 
itbout  culture ;  but  com,  that  iafor  the  use  of  man,  growetti 
>t  without  care,  and  toil,  and  anxious  thought,  and  patient 
liting-     Wouldest  thou  be  as  the  we<;d  that  is  gay  for  a 
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moment,  that  is  of  no  profit  to  any  one,  and  leaTeth  no  icmb* 
brance  ?  Or,  wouldest  thou  be  aa  the  wheat,  that  it  kaf 
before  it  is  ripe,  but,  when  it  is  brought  to  maturitj,  makett 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  glad,  and  strengtheneth  tiie  hull 
and  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man  ?  If  thou,  then,  wouldeat  be 
useful  in  thy  day,  if  thou  wouldeat  have  men  reap  finiil  hm 
thee,  remember,  that  now  must  the  lesaon  of  wisdom  be 
dropped  in,  now  must  we  labour  and  have  patience,  now  ii  the 
seed-time,  and  by-and-bye  shall  be  the  harreat.  Boat  tkoa 
love,  O  little  one,  to  see  the  vine,  with  its  ripening  durtoi 
amidst  green  leaves  and  curling  tendrils  ?  Boat  thou  lore  to 
taste  its  luscious  fruit,  or  to  wet  thy  lips  with  the  red  wine? 
Bemember,  that  before  the  grapes  appear,  the  gardener  mwt 
be  busy  in  lopping  and  training  the  branchea ;  before  the 
vintage  must  come  the  pruning-time ;  else  would  the  ap 
waste  itself  in  useless  boughs,  and  in  autumn  thou  wovUek 
find  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  So,  if  thou  wouldeat  be  plemnt 
among  men,  if  thou  wouldest  have  them  to  delight  in  toee,  tiiy 
temper  must  be  trained,  and  thy  evil  passions  be  lopped  awaj ; 
else  wilt  thou  run  to  waste,  and  produce  no  good  fruit.  Cm 
tlie  husbandman  make  the  com  to  grow,  or  can  the  gardener 
make  the  grapes  to  ripen  ?  Is  it  the  plough  that  causeth  the 
wheat  to  spring  up,  or  the  pruuing-knife  that  produceth  the 
clusters  of  the  vine  ?  No  ;  it  is  God  that  maketh  the  corn  to 
grow,  and  produceth  the  clusters  of  the  vine.  His  showeni 
cause  the  wheat  to  spring,  and  the  grape  to  swell ;  and  it  is  Hi* 
aun  that  ripeneth  them.  Can  the  teaching  of  man  make  thee 
good  and  useful  ?  Can  the  lesson  of  wisdom  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  ?  No,  little  one !  Pray  to  God,  and  He  will 
teach  thee ;  cry  unto  Him,  and  He  will  bless  thee.  If  He 
teach  thee  thou  wilt  be  wise ;  if  He  bless  thee  thou  wilt  be 
good  and  happy. 

She  planted  me  that  lovely  flower. 

She  watched  it  day  by  day. 
She  fed  it  with  the  kindly  shower. 

She  kept  the  blaat  away  ; 
And  now  the  summer  season  *s  come, 
The  lovely  flower  is  full  in  bloom. 

'T  is  full  in  bloom,  and  all  for  me, 

And  for  my  gay  parterre  ; 
Come,  Autiimn !  and  I'll  take  the  tree. 

And  gently  pWt  it  there  • 
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And  ob,  the  joy,  to  watch  it  grow, 
And  think,  '<  Before,  she  watch'd  it  00 !" 

She  watch'd  it  so,  the  lovely  maid, 
"  Herself  a  fairer  flower," 
Blooming  beneath  the  auiet  shade 

Of  that  dear  parent  bower ; 
Blooming,  oh,  might  I  say  for  me, 
In  unambitious  privacy ! 

Oh,  might  I  say  it ! — might  I  too 

Like  that  transplant  thee  hither ! 
Have  thee  for  ever  in  mv  view. 

To  bloom  when  that  shall  wither ! 
At  thou  hast  watched  o*er  that  for  me, 
Oh,  so  might  I  watch  over  thee ! 

BFITAPHS  ON  A  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  IN  DOWN- 
AMPNEY  CHUECHYAED,  WILTSHIEE. 
To  MAKE  improvements  he  did  endeavour, 
But  now  he's  left  this  world  for  ever. 
To  do  her  best,  as  was  her  case, 
Aha !  she  's  left  this  world  in  peace. 


CEAVEN  STEEBT,  STEAND. 
At  No.  7  in  this  street,  the  great  philosopher,  Benjamin 
Kanklin,  lived  for  some  time ;  and  at  No.  27,  James  SSmith. 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Eejected  Addresses,"  breathed  his 
fawt,  on  the  24th  December,  1839.  The  following  pleasing 
trifle,  composed  by  him  during  his  residence  in  this  street,  is, 
perhaps,  uuniliar  to  most  of  our  readers  : — 

**  111  Craven-street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  find  place, 
And  ten  dark  coal-barges  are  moored  at  its  base : 
Fly,  honesty,  fly !  seek  some  safer  retreat. 
For  there's  craft  in  the  river  and  craft  in  the  street.^ 

— Jesse^s  London  and  iU  Celebrities, 

That  peculiar  kind  of  charity  which  excels  in  eating  dinner, 
and  giving  a  subscription  after  it,  has  been  ably  characterised 
by  a  waiter  at  the  London  Tavern  as  the  **  The  iLnife-and-Fork- 
out-Charity."— Pi#iu?A. 

'*!  shall  be  at  home  next  Sunday  mght,**  the  young  lady 
remarked,  as  she  followed  her  beau  to  the  door,  who  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  wavering  in  his  attachment.  *'  So  shall  I,"  was 
the  ungallant  reply. 


To  Rxs  the  land  beforo  it  w 
it  »  weary,  and  to  weed  it  before  it  1 
evidence  of  good  fanning. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON'S  OHABBft 
IvQunix  at  the  doors  of  St.  PkHil*s  CSathednl,  nd  ynidl| 

be  told  that  the  Biahop*a  charge  ii — **  TwapeaebJ^    ^ 

TO  PU8BTITB  CLSBGTMEN. 
XJiTDBB  the  patronage  of  the  Lady  Abbeaa  and  I 
Convent  of  the  Belgravians,  and  of  the  Father  Superior  d  fti 
Monastery  of  Pimlico,  with  the  brethren  of  that  est) "" 
Mr.  Punch  begs  to  offer  his  Patent  EodeaiaBtieal , 
con,  or  Pallefacient  Fluid,  for  blanching  the  oomji 
imparting  to  the  face  that  delicate  pallor  whieh  lal 
nised  in£cation  of  severe  thought  and  atudy.  Alaa,  Us  ] 
rative  Elixir,  or  Ascetic  Solution,  for  the  attenoation  ef  fli 
frame,  warranted  to  reduce  the  stoutest  proportions  to  tb 
most  interesting  slenderness,  and  produce  in  the  space  of  i 
tew  days  a  personal  appearance  not  to  be  distingnidied  bm 
the  results  of  years  oi  abstinence.  A  few  doaes  will  cccsims 
such  a  wasting  of  the  cheeks  as  to  render  the  exertion  of  sad- 
ing  them  in  quite  superfluous. 

NOTES  AND  QUEBIES. 

When  a  child  is  dying,  people  in  some  parts  of  HoDaadflt 
accustomed  to  shade  it  by  the  curtains  from  the  parenta*  putt 
the  soul  being  supposed  to  linger  in  the  body  aa  long  ai  i 
compassionate  eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thua,  in  Gtermaw,  b 
who  sheds  tears  when  leaning  over  an  expiring  fiieno,  ff» 
bending  over  the  patient's  couch,  does  but  wipe  tbesi  oC 
enhances,  they  say,  the  difiBiculty  of  death's  last  atraggla. 

O  LoBB !  the  guardian  of  my  life, 

To  m  V  request  give  ear : 
Thou  who  dost  keep  Thy  saints  firom  harm. 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  hear. 

While  worldly  minds  impatient  grow 

More  prosp'rous  times  to  see. 
Still  let  the  glories  of  thy  iace 

Shine  brigntly,  Lord^  on  me.  ^ 
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BA.XTfiR.— SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST. 

OoD  does  not  move  men  like  stones,  but  he  endows  them 
^th  life,  not  to  enable  them  to  move  without  Him,  but  in 
■ubordination  to  Himself,  the  first  mover. 

Hati  thy  convictions  been  like  those  of  a  man  that  thirsts, 
and  not  merely  a  change  in  opinion,  produced  by  reading  or 
education  ?  Has  Christ  the  highest  room  in  thy  heart  and 
afieetions,  so  that,  though  thou  canst  not  love  Him  as  thou 
wouldst,  yet  nothing  else  is  loved  so  much  ?  If  this  be  truly 
the  cue,  thou  art  one  of  the  people  of  Grod  in  my  text ;  and 
as  sure  as  the  promise  of  G-od  is  true,  this  blessed  rest  remains 
for  thee. 

God  will  not  alter  the  course  of  justice  to  give  you  rest 
before  you  have  laboured,  nor  the  crown  of  glory  till  you  have 
ovn^oome. 

SoMi  degree  of  comfort  follows  every  good  action,  as  heat 
aooompanies  fire,  and  as  beams  and  induence  issue  from  the 
nm.  A  man  that  is  cold  should  labour  till  heat  be  excited  ; 
■o  he  that  wants  assurance  must  not  stand  still,  but  exercise 
his  graces  till  his  doubts  vanish.  The  waut  of  consolation  in 
the  aoul  is  also  very  commonly  owing  to  bodily  melancholy.  It 
is  no  more  wonder  for  a  conscientious  man,  under  melancholy, 
to  doubt,  and  fear,  and  despair,  than  for  a  sick  man  to  groan, 
or  a  child  to  cry  when  it  is  chastised.  Without  the  physician 
in  this  case,  the  labours  of  the  divine  are  usually  in  vain.  You 
may  silence,  but  you  cannot  comfort  them.  They  cry  out  of  sin, 
and  the  wrath  of  God,  when  the  chief  cause  is  in  their  bodily 
distemper. 

Not  only  the  open  profane,  the  swearer,  the  drunkard,  and 
the  enemies  of  godliness,  will  prove  hurtful  companions  to  us, 
though  these,  indeed,  are  chiefly  to  be  avoided ;  but  too  fre- 
quent society  with  persons  merely  civil  and  moral,  whose 
conversation  is  empty  and  unedifying,  may  much  divert  our 
thoughts  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Nay,  if  thou  has  newly  been 
warming  thy  heart  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blessed  joys 
above,  would  not  this  discourse  benumb  thy  affections,  and 
quickly  freeze  thy  heart  again  ?  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
any  man  that  hath  tried  it,  and  maketh  observations  on  the 
frame  of  his  spirit.  Men  cannot  well  talk  of  one  thing,  and 
mind  another,  especially  things  of  such  different  natures. 
You,  youn^  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  temptation,  think 
seriously  oi  what  I  say !  Can  you  have  your  hearts  in  heaven 
among  your  roaring  companions  in  an  alehouse  or  tavern ;  or 
when  you  work  in  [your  shops  with  those  whose  common 
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language  is  oaths,  filthiness,  or  foolisb  talking,  or  jesting  P  Nn, 
let  me  tell  you,  if  you  choose  such  company  when  you  mig^t 
have  better,  and  find  most  delight  in  sucn,  you  are  so  far  firom 
heavenly  conversation,  that  as  yet  you  have  no  title  to  heaven 
at  all,  and  in  that  state  shall  never  come  there.     If  your 
treasure  was  there,  your  heart  could  not  be  on  things  so  dis- 
tant.    In  a  word,  our  company  will  be  a  part  of  our  bppineM 
in  heaven,  and  it  is  a  singular  part  of  our  furtherance  to  it, 
or  hinderance  from  it.    Avoid  frequent  disputes  about  lesser 
truths,  and  a  religion  that  lies  only  in  opmions.    They  sre 
usually  least  acquainted  with  a  heavenly  life  who  are  violent 
disputers  about  the  circumstantials  of  religion.     He  ia  a  rare 
and  precious  Christian,  who  is  skilful  to]  improve  well-known 
truths.    The  least  controverted  points  are  most  weighty,  and  of 
most  necessary,  frequent  use  to  our  souls.     Therefore,  study 
well  such  Scripture  precepts  as  these : — "  Him  tbat  ia  weak  m 
the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations." — Bom, 
ziv.  I.     *'  Foolish  and   unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
that  they  do  engender  strifes.    And  the  servant  of  the  Loid 
must  not   strive."— 2   Timothy  ii.  23,   24.      "Avoid    foolish 
(luestions,   and   genealogies,  and    contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain." — IHtui 
iii.  9.    Take  heed  of  a  proud  and  lofty  spirit.    There  is  such  sn 
antipathy  between  this  sm  and  God,  that  thou  wilt  never  get 
thy  heart  near  Him,  nor   get  Him  near  thy  heart,  aa  lon^ 
ns  this  prevaileth  in  it.     Intercourse  with    Ood  will  keep 
men  low,  and  that  lowliness  will  promote  their  intercourse. 
O  Christian,  if  thou  wouldst  live  continually  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  lie  in  the  dust,  and  He  will  thence  take  thee 
up.     "  Learn  of  Him  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  and  thou  shalt 
find    rest    unto    thy    soul." — Matthew  li.    29.      Otherwise 
thy  soul  will  ''  be  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." — Isaiah  Ivii.  20.    Header, 
heaven  is  above    thee,   and  dost  thou    think  to  travd  this 
steep  ascent  without  labour  and  resolution  ?     Be  convinced 
that  heaven  is  the  only  treasure  and  happiness  ;  and  labour  to 
know  what  a  treasure  and  happiness  it  is.     It  is  not  the  real 
excellence  of  a  thing  itself,  but  its  known  excellence,  that  ex- 
cites desire.      Come,  then,  renounce  formality,  custom,  and 
applause,  and  kneel  down  in  secret  or  public  prayer,  with  hope 
to  get  thy  heart  nearer  to  God  before  thou  risest  up.    I  advise 
thee,  as  a  farther  help  to  his  heavenly  life,  not  to  neglect  the 
due  care  of  thv  bodily  health.     The  body  is  a  useful  servant, 
if  thou  give  it  its  due ;  but  it  is  a  most  devouring  tyrant,  if 
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ifFer  it  to  have  what  it  unreasonably  desires ;  and  it  is  as 
ed  knife  if  thou  unjustly  deny  it  what  is  necessary  to 
Kwrt.  There  are  a  few,  who  much  hinder  their  heavenly 
denying  the  body  its  necessaries,  and  so  make  it  unable 
e  them.  If  such  wronged  their  flesh  only,  it  would  be 
it  matter,  but  they  wrong  their  souls  also ;  as  he  that 
ike  house  injures  the  inhabitants.  When  the  body  is 
id  the  spirits  languish,  how  heavily  do  we  move  in  the 
is  and  joys  of  heaven ! 

;hb  lark  sweetly  sings  while  she  soars  on  high,  but  is 
y  silenced  when  she  falls  to  the  earth,  so  is  the  frame 
soul  most  delightful  and  divine,  while  it  keeps  in  the 
f  Gt)d  by  contemplation. 

Cak  I  Gkthsemane  forget  ? 

Or  there  thy  conflict  see. 
Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 

And  not  remember  Thee  ? 

And  when  these  failing  lips  grow  dumb, 

And  thought  aud  memVy  flee, 
When  Thou  shalt  in  Thy  kingom  come, 

Jesus,  remember  me.  — Montgomery. 

COWPER. 

mother  (Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Bonne,  Esq.,  of  Lud- 
!all,  Norfolk),  died  in  childbed,  in  1737,  of  whom  our 
[ipears  to  have  cherished  the  most  afiectionate  remem- 
in  after  life :  to  this  recollection  we  are  indebted  for 
his  most  beautiful  compositions  ;  for  we  are  told  that, 
lapse  of  thirty- two  years,  upon  receiving  her  portrait, 
le  produced  that  exquisite  burst  of  feeling — "  Oh,  that 
ps  had  language !" — a  train  of  thought,  feeling,  and  sen- 
scarcely  ever  equalled,  and  certainly  never  surpassed,  by 
our  most  esteemed  poets. — Preface. 
}  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  soli- 
that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days  in  Southampton-row. 
iras  I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  (Thurlow),  con- 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  nn^king 
instead  of  studying  the  law. — Oowper. 
ic  the  afi;e  of  twenty  to  thirty-three,  I  was  occupied,  or 
io  have  been,  in  the  study  of  the  law ;  from  thirty-tbree 
Ty  I  have  spent  my  time  in  the  country,  where  my  read- 
.  been  only  an  apology  for  idleness ;  and  where  I  had  not 
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either  a  infl[;:azine  or  a  review.  I  was  sometiines  a  earpenter.lk 
others  a  bini-cage  maker,  or  a  gardener,  or  a  drawer  of  kid- 
scapes.  At  fifty  years  of  age  I  commenced  an  author;  hai 
whim  that  has  served  me  longest  and  best,  and  will  probiUj 
be  my  last. 

TiiK  extraordinary  and  celebrated  ballad  of  "John  GMn* 
was  suggested  by  Lady  Austen,  the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Hdey 
thus  writes  : — "  It  happened  one  afternoon  that  Lady  Aaiten 
observed  him  sinking  into  increasing  dejection  :  it  was  her  n»- 
tom  on  these  occasions  to  try  all  the  resources  of  her  spricfatlj 
powers  for  his  immediate  relief.  She  told  him  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin  (which  had  been  treasured  in  her  memory  from  her 
childhood)  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its  effect 
on  the  fancy  of  Cow  per  had  the  air  of  enchantment.  He  in- 
formed her  the  next  morning  that  convulsions  of  laughter, 
brought  on  by  his  recollection  of  her  story,  had  kept  him 
waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had 
turned  it  into  a  ballad.  Several  of  his  other  poems  originated 
from  the  suggestion  of  this  lady,  to  whom  the  public  are  un- 
questionably indebted  for  the  finest  of  his  compositions,  nanielj, 
*  The  Task.'  Tfiis  beautiful  i)oem  was  composed  in  1783-4, 
and  published  in  November  ;  immediately  after  he  commenced 
the  *  Tirocinium/  as  well  as  his  translation  of  Homer,  whidi 
took  him  six  years  to  iinish." 

On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  May,  1800,  his  mortal  remains  were 
buried  in  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  in  the  Church  of  East  Dereham, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  follow- 
in  ir  epitaph  by  Mr.  Haley  : — 
"  In  memory  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.     Born  in  Ilertfordsliire, 
1731.     Buried  in  this  church,  l&OO. 

**  To  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel, 
Of  talents  dignitied  by  sacred  zeal, 
Here  to  Devotion's  bard,  devoutly  just, 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust! 
England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 
Kauks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  fav'rite  name. 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 
So  dear  a  title  to  allecticm's  praise : 
His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong; 
His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song." 
Cowper's  graphic  touches  are  more  close  and  minute  than 
those  of  Thomson ;    not  that  Thomson   was  deficient  or  on- 
delightful  in  circumstantial  traits  of  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
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it  be  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper:  his 
anius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophical.  The  poet  of 
Ineyf  on  the  contrarj,  regarded  human  philosophy  wito  some- 
img  of  theological  contempt.  To  his  eye  the  great  and  little 
lings  of  this  world  were  levelled  to  an  equality,  by  his  recol- 
ction  of  the  power  and  purpose  of  Him  who  made  them, 
hey  are  in  his  view  only  as  toys  spread  on  the  lap  and  carpet 
^  nature,  for  the  childhood  of  immortal  being.  This  religious 
idifference  to  the  world  is  far  indeed  from  blunting  his  sensi- 
lity  to  the  genuine  and  simple  beauties  of  creation ;  but  it 
:f6B  his  taste  a  contentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things, 
i  makes  him  careless  of  selecting  and  refining  his  views  of  na- 
ire  beyond  their  casual  appearance.  He  contemplated  the 
oe  of  plain  rural  English  lite  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sen- 
bility,  till  its  minutest  features  were  impressed  upon  his 
HOT ;  and  he  sought  not  to  embellish  what  he  loved.  Hence 
M  landscapes  have  less  of  the  ideally  beautiful  than  Thom- 
n's ;  but  they  have  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and  reality. 
'CkimpbelL     Specimens  of  the  British  Poets, 

IT  laurels,  drenched  in  pure  Parnassian  dews, 

award  his  mem'ry,  dear  to  every  muse, 

rho,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 

I  honour's  field  advancing  his  firm  foot, 

lants  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws, 

nd  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 

*  ia  to  the  virtues  of  such  men  man  owes 

is  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows. 

nd  when  recording  history  displays 

oats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days ; 

slls  of  a  few  stout  hearts  that  fought  and  died, 

rhere  duty  plac'd  them — at  their  country's  side ; 

fie  man  that  is  not  mov'd  with  what  he  reads, 

bat  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 

nworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 

I  base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave. 

at  let  eternal  in&my  pursue 

tie  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true  ; 

rho,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 

lie  post-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste.  .  .  . 

h !  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good, 

ow  seldom  us*d,  how  little  understood  ! 

>  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  just  reward ; 

eep  Vice  restrain'd  behind  a  double  guard ;  ^ 
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To  quell  the  faction  that  afironts  the  throne. 

By  silent  ma£;nanimity  alone ; 

To  nune  with  tender  care  the  thriving  aitB, 

"Watch  eyer^  beam  Philosophj  imparts ; 

To  give  Behgion  her  unbridled  scope, 

Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope ; 

With  close  fidelity  and  love  unieign'd, 

To  keep  the  matnmonial  bond  unstain'd ; 

Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise ; 

His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways ; 

To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe, 

Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw  ; 

To  sheath  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close, 

With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows : 

Blest  countiy,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine ! 

Bless'd  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine! — Table  Talk. 

Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  contemplative  have  dwelt 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt, 
Start  up  sagacious,  covered  with  the  dust 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust, 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove, 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glove. — id. 

A. — Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  power  maintains 
A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains  : 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead, 
And  move  the  lips  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

JB, — They  take,  perhaps,  a  well-directed  aim, 
Who  seek  it  in  his  climate  and  his  frame. 
Lib'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  nature  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Thus  with  a  rigour,  for  his  good  designed. 
She  rears  her  fav*rite  man  of  all  mankind. 
His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
Proportion'd  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone, 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  well  lodg'd,  and  masculine  of  course.     .    .     , 
Bom  in  a  climate  softer  far  than  ours, 
Not  form'd,  like  us,  with  euch  Herculean  powers, 
The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk. 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk. 
Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  mis'ry  far  away. 
He  drinks  his  simple  bev'rage  with  a  gust ; 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust, 
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Te  nerer  feel  th'  alacrity  and  joj 

fiih  which  he  shouts  and  carols  "  Five  le  Bai  !*' 

ill'd  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee, 

B  if  he  heard  his  king  say — "  Slave,  be  tree." 

bus  happiness  dejpen&,  as  Nature  shows, 

608  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose. 

igilant  over  ail  that  He  has  made, 

ind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid ; 

ids  equity  throughout  his  works  prevail, 

nd  weighs  the  nations  in  an  eveu  scale. — id. 

»  Liberty  !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 

he  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme ; 

fenius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurse, 

Kwt  without  thee  th'  ennobling  pow'rs  of  verse. 

[eroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 

fcs  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 

lace  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 

Jid  I  will  sing  if  liberty  be  there ; 

Jid  I  will  sing  at  liberty's  dear  feet, 

a  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat.     . 

Qoomparable  gem  !  thy  worth  untold ; 

heap  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when  sold ; 

[ay  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 

letray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend ! 

'rise  it,  ye  ministers ;  ye  monarchs,  spare ; 

Te  patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

A. — Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
Vliere  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
lie  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 
ind  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died.     , 

B, — Not  so ; — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
hough  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
a  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 
iiberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain  ; 
he  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
poke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
lis  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  fuU  of  grace, 
ind  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 
le  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
V^oold  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 
lo  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dar'd  oppose 
ler  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose, 
Lnd  ev'ry  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 
■"elt  himself  crush'd  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. — id.  .i 
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Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Borne 
Speak  to  the  present  times,  and  times  to  come ; 
They  cry  aloud,  in  ev'ry  careless  ear, 
8top  while  ye  may,  suspend  your  mad  career ; 
Oh,  learn  from  our  example  and  our  fate. 
Learn  wisdcnn  and  repentance  ere  too  late. 
Not  only  vi(*e  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind  that  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  snares 
To  stoop  to  tyranny *8  usurped  command, 
And  bend  her  polish *d  neck  beneath  his  hand, 
(A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  nature's  laws 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause ;) 
But  Providence  himself  will  intervene. 
And  throw  His  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 
All  are  His  instruments:  each  form  of  war, 
What  bums  at  home  or  threatens  from  afar, 
Nature  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife, 
The  storms  that  overset  the  joys  of  life, 
Are  but  His  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land, 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  His  hand. — id, 

A, — At  Wesiniinster,  where  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
Where  discipline  helps  th'  op'ning  buds  of  sense. 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence, 
1  was  a  poet  too :  but  modem  taste 
Is  so  retinM,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
That  verse,  whatever  tire  the  fancy  warms, 
Without  a  creamy  smoothness,  has  no  charms. 
Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  oar, 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear, 
If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound. 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judg'd  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse 
Than  caj)er  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse. 

B. — Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 
And  some  wits  Hag  through  fear  of  losing  it. 
Give  mc  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conqu'ring  the  stream  by  force ; 
That  like  some  cottage  beauty  strikes  the  heart, 
Quitif  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art. 
When  labour  and  when  dulness,  club  in  hand. 
Like  the  two  figures  at  ^t.  Dxixi^t^ii'^  «taiid^ 
Beatinfn;  alternately,  m  Ti\eaa>Mt' ^  V\w\«;, 
The  cJock-work  tiut\nuabu\v\m  o^  t\\>ivsi«^ 
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act  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be  ; 

t  such  mere  quarter-strokes  ore  not  for  me. — id, 

BABURS  admitted  in  undue  degree 

alaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free ; 

e  heart  surrender'd  to  the  ruling  power 

some  ungovern'd  passion  every  hour, 
ads  by  degrees  the  truths  that  once  bore  sway, 
id  all  their  deep  impressions,  wear  away ; 

coin  grows  smooth  in  traffic  current  passed, 

1  CflBsar^s  image  is  eftaced  at  last. — The  Frogre9s  of  Error, 

aming  itself,  received  into  a  niiud 

'  nature  weak  or  viciously  inclin*d, 

rves  but  to  lead  philosophers  astray, 

here  children  could  with  ease  discern  the  way. 

id  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent, 

cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
;e  worst  is — JScripture  warp*d  from  its  intent. — id, 
tient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
&ble,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild  ; 
ch  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke  : 
>Qr  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 
16  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
muleteer  *s  the  man  to  set  him  right. — id, 
it,  Muse,  forbear ;  long  flights  forbode  a  £all : 
like  on  the  deep-ton'd  chord  the  sum  of  all. 
3ar  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  the  skies ! 
B  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies. — id, 
I,  HOW  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
BETcn's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan ! 
9  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 
>  duBtering  ornaments  to  dog  the  pile  : 
om  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
ajestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Bcrib*d  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
mspicuouB,  as  the  orightness  of  a  star, 
)gible  only  by  the  light  they  give, 

ind  the  soul-quickening  words — Believe  and  live  ! — Truth. 
16  plea  of  works,  as  arrogant  and  vain, 
eaTen  turns  from  with  abhorrence  and  disdain ; 
[>t  more  affronted  by  avow'd  neglect, 
lan  by  the  mere  dissembler's  feign'd  respect. — id. 
ide  may  be  pamper'd  while  the  flesh  grows  lean ; 
umility  may  clothe  an  English  dean. 
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Not  all  the  plent}r  of  a  bishop's  board, 
Hia  palace,  and  hia  lacqueys,  and  "  Mj  Lord,'* 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  yioe^ 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice : 
It  thrives  in  mis'ry,  and  abundant  grows ; 
In  mis'ry  fools  upon  themselves  impose.— «tf. 
Hjcb  fields  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  com, 
Pour'd  out  from  Plenty's  overflowing  horn ; 
Ambrosial  gardens,  in  which  Art  supplies 
The  fervour  and  the  force  of  Indian  skies  ; 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  busy  commerce  waits 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gates ; 
Whom  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spice 
Of  eastern  groves  and  oceans  floor'd  with  ice. 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day  ; 
Whom  the  winds  waft  where'er  the  billows  roll. 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole. — JExpottulati 
Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 
Creates,  gives  birth  to,  guides,  consummates  all ; 
That,  while  laborious  and  quick -though  ted  man 
Snuffs  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  plan, 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design, 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  di\ine ; 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power 
That  balances  the  wings  of  every  hour, 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone. 
Frames  many  a  piirpose,  and  God  works  his  own.     .     . 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  He  wrought. 
None  bars  Him  out  from  his  most  sacred  thought : 
•  ••••• 

Stand  now  and  judge  thyself — ^hast  thou  incurr'd 
His  anger  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land, 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  ? — id. 

See  Nature  gay,  as  when  she  first  began 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer,  man ; 
Ten  thousand  charms  that  only  fools  despise. 
Or  pride  can  look  at  with  vadiff'rent  eyes — Hope. 
Thus  things  terreatTiai  N«f^«LT  «b  ^^«t^Ti\.V>^^, 
As  jouth  or  age  per^MSsAe^  •,  ttxAi^ftVCaet  \.tm^. 
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^o  Flora's  wreath  through  colour'd  crystal  seen, 
The  rose  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green, 
lint  still  th'  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents,  ami  not  their  own. — id. 
To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  or  undress'd, 
To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  best, 
Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door, 
To  fill  the  dull  vacuitj  till  four ; 
And,  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  grey, 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ; 
To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 
Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce ; 
Quite  to  forget,  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought, 
Who  bids  him  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not ; 
Through  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 
Jiut  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds  rise ; 
Is  each  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same, 
So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim. 
That  poor  Jonquil,  with  almost  every  breath. 
Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  call'd  death  : 
For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 
Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind, 
But  now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way, 
By  which  he  reads  that  life  without  a  plan. 
As  useless  as  the  moment  it  began. 
Serves  merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 
To  thrive  in ;  an  encumbrance  ere  half  spent. — id. 
Life  is  Bis  gift  from  whom  whatever  life  needs. 
With  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  proceeds  ; 
Bestow'd  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake, 
BoyaJly,  freely,  for  His  bounty's  sake ; 
Tnmsient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour, 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower ; 
Desired  in  honour  of  His  endless  love. 
To  fill  with  fragrance  His  abode  above ; 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream ; 
Its  value  what  no  thought  can  ascertain,^ 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain.- 


FAntxsT  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 


^c^ 
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Whether  we  name  thee  Oharity  or  Love, 

Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above, 

Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea) 

A  task  I  venture  on,  impell'd  bj  thee. 

O  never  seen  but  in  th j  blest  effects. 

Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  Heaven  selecta ; 

Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 

To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. — Ckmriig. 

Again — the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 

T'  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind ; 

And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 

Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. — id. 

The  wretch  that  woras  and  weeps  without  idief^ 

Has  One  that  notices  his  silent  grief: 

He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proceeds. 

Banks  its  abuse  amongst  the  foulest  deeds ; 

Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown ; 

But  marki  the  man  that  treads  his  feUow  down. — U, 


Thottoh  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 

To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense. 

And  ConversatioD  in  its  better  part 

May  be  estecm'd  a  gift,  and  not  an  art, 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 

On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

Words  leam'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 

But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 

J^Jot  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 

The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ. 

Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy. 

Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 

Those  seeds  of  science  call'd  his  A  B  C ; 

80  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 

(Witness  its  insignificant  result,) 

Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 

A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 

Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth. 

Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth. 

And  if  it  weigh  th'  importance  of  a  fly, 

The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  he. 

Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 

Bow  few  respect  ox  use  t\iee  «j&\\^  ow^ht  I 
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"Jot  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
"Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue ; 


Oh,  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 

Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 

Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 

Taints  in  its  ruaiments  the  promised  flower. — Conversation, 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife — 

Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life : 

Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse. 

The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 

Asseveration  blust'ring  in  your  face 

Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case : 

In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 

Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 

They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 

With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain : 

And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun. 

Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none. 

Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address. 

With  adjurations  every  word  impress, 

Sapposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 

Gkxl's  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest ; 

Bow'd  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 

And  begged  an  interest  in  his  irequent  prayers.    .     .     . 

Te  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are, 

And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 

Preserve  me  from  the  thmg  I  dfread  and  hate, — 

A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 

The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 

Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords, 

Decide  no  (question  with  their  tedious  length. 

For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength. 

Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath, 

And  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 

Oh,  thwart  me  not,  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn, 

Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern 

Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 

I  am  not,  surely,  always  in  the  wrong ; 

'T  is  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance : 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 
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Not  that  all  freedom  of  dimeiit  I  blame ; 

No ;  there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

Rore  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No, 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  pleaae, 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take. 

Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake. 

Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch. 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch  ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vain. 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapp'd  again  ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you, 

Will  judge  himself  deceiv'd,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, — 

A  noisy  man  is  alwavs  in  the  right  r 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  lall  back  into  my  chair. 

Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 

And  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 

Keply  discreetly — To  be  sure — No  doubt ! 

Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 

Yes — you  may  catch  nim  tripping  if  you  can. 

He  would  not  with  a  peremptory  tone 

Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 

With  hesitation  admirably  slow, 

He  humbly  hopes — presumes  it  may  be  so. 

His  evidence,  it'  he  were  called  by  law 

1^0  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 

For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 

Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thief. 

Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  oflence, 

lie  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense: 

Knows  what  he  knows  as  if  he  knew  it  not ; 

What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot ; 

His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befal, 

Cent'ring  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way. 

The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay ; 

Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 

By  sparks  absurdity  aWAke^  wvX.  ol^xA^. 

Without  the  means  o^  VTvoV\a^  tv^\.  ^xwa.  ^k^^jw^. 

They  always  are  deciai\e,c\ew,«x^^«^»^^%\ 
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^Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force 
^Hieir  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course, 

TUngs  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 

Jknd  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump. 

Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 

Been  in  another,  they  at  once  cbndemn ; 

And,  though  self-idoliz*d  in  every  case, 

Hftte  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face. 

The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied. 

The  proud  are  always  most  provok'd  by  pride ; 

Few  competitions  but  engender  spite. 

And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right. 

Tlie  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  use 

To  teach  good  manners  and  to  curb  abuse ; 

Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 

Our  polishM  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear, 

And,  at  the  bottom,  barb'rous  still  and  rude, 

We  are  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdu'd. 

The  very  remedy,  however  sure, 

Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure, 

And  sava^  in  its  principle  appears. 

Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 

T  is  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 

Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end ; 

That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 

That  the  surviving  world  may  live  at  peace. 

Perhaps,  at  last,  close  scrutiny  may  show, 

The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low ; 

That  men  engage  in  it  compelFd  by  force, 

And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper,  source ; 

The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 

Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer. 

At  least,  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws, 

And  hazard  life  lU)r  any  or  no  cause. 


Whatever  Use  may  urge,  or  Honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  ?    No — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affiront  me ;  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists. 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists : 
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A  Trojan  combat  would  look  aomething  new ;' 

Let  Darea  beat  Entellua  black  and  blue ; 

Then  each  might  show  to  his  admiring  fiienda 

In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends. 

And  cany,  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 

A  satisfactory  receipt  in  fiill. — id. 

A  story,  in  which  native  humour  reigna^ 

Is  often  useful,  always  entertains. 

A  grayer  fact  enlisted  on  your  side 

May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied ; 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 

Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

'T  is  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth 

To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birtb. 

And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 

Embellish'd  with—"  he  said,"  and  "  so  said  !•*• 

At  every  interview  their  route  the  same. 

The  repetition  makes  attention  lame  ; 

We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed. 

And  in  the  saddest  part  cry — "  Droll  indeed !  '* 

The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue. 

Still  making  probability  your  clue ; 

On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 

-Ajid  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 

Of  all  ambitions  man  may  entertain. 

The  worst  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain 

Is  that  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 

And  baits  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 

Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 

Are  fittest  auditors  for  such  to  seek, 

Who  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgrace, 

Yet  please  not,  but  affront  you  to  your  face. 

A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware 

Having  unloaded  and  made  many  stare, 

**  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  an  arch  observer  cries. 

"  Yes  "  (rather  moved),  "  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes.' 

''  Sir !  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone  : 

I  could  not  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own." 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd ; 

Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows ; 

And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close  ; 

There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 

Let  all  your  rays  q£  iufotmatvon  meet* 
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The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff, 

IfAkes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ; 

The  dosing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain, 

Then  pause,  and  puff— and  speak — and  pause  again. 

Sudi  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire, 

Lnportant  triflers !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 

Fternicioua  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 

Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 

The  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 

The  sex  whose  presence  civuizes  ours. 

•  ••••• 

They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse, 

The  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce, 

When  wine  has  given  indecent  huiguage  birth. 

And  forced  the  flood-gates  of  licentious  mirth ; 

For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attachment  shows 

Still  to  that  element  from  which  she  rose, 

And  with  a  quiet,  which  no  fumes  disturb, 

Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 

Th'  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t'  oppose. 

In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 

As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz, 

IVmch'd  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 

His  whisper'd  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 

Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge ; 

An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more ; 

A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 

He  walk'd  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain, 

Oall*d  on  a  friend^  drank  tea,  stepp'd  home  again, 

Kesum'd  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 

With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 

I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 

"  Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now.*' 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume ; 

The  signt's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau ; 

Who  wusts  his  nose  into  a  raree-show  ? 

His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 

Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees ; 

But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 

Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 

'T  is  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mix'd  resort 

What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a  la  mort ! 
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An  argnmcDt  of  cogence,  we  may  iay, 
Wh J  Buch  a  one  should  keep  himBelf  awaj. 
A  graver  coxcomb  we  maj  sometimeB  aee. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  bo  light  aa  k« : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serioua  maeky 
An  oracle  vrithin  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  bndge^ 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  iuTites  you  by  his  looks  to  come ; 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 


Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 

In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick. 

And  give  us,  in  recitals  of  disease, 

A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 

Belate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed ; 

Hew  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped. 

Nothing  is  slightly  touch'd,  much  less  forgot ; 

Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 

Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 

Victorious  seem'd,  and  now  the  doctor *s  skill ; 

And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! 

They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad- 

Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 

You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much. 

You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 

Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 

Y^'ou  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 

That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee ; 

The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light. 

You  raise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night ; 

He  shakes  with  cold,  you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 

To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive ; 

Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 

"With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish; 

He  takes  what  he  at  first  profess'd  to  loathe. 

And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 

Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown. 

He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
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our  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
imBelf  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
las !  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 
e  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
liUB  always  teasing  others,  always  teas'd, 
is  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

Fity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
nncied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
nd  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
f  needless  shame  and  self-impos'd  disgrace. 
or  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
be  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
^6  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
[uch  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
at  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
lint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip : 
or  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns, 
ike  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
Bw  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complain'd ; 
\  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordain'd, 
Y  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride, 
9  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 
he  cause,  perhaps,  inquiry  may  descry, 
)lf-flearchiBg  with  an  introverted  eye, 
onceal'd  within  an  unsuspected  part, 
lie  vainest  coroer  of  our  own  vain  heart ; 
or  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 
nr  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 
I  other  eyes  our  talents  rarelj  shown, 
ecome  at  len^h  so  splendid  in  our  own, 
Te  dare  not  nsk  them  into  public  view, 
est  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 
roe  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 
nd  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place ; 
ut  counterfieit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear, 
rhere  't  is  a  shame  to  be  asham'd  t'  appear. 
iumility  the  parent  of  the  first, 
lie  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nurs'd. 
lie  circle  form'd,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 
ike  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate  ; 
Yes,  ma'am,"  and  *'  No,  ma'am,*'  uttered  softly,  show 
very  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go ; 
ach  individual,  suffering  a  constraint 
oetry  may,  but  colours  cannot,  paint ;  . 
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At  if  in  e1o«e  committee  on  the  dej, 

Beports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry; 

And  &idB  a  changing  dime  a  hanpj  ■omee 

Of  wise  reflection  and  well-tim'a  duooune. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  atealtfa, 

lake  oonflerrators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throatB,  if  tueh  there  aie» 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  pbtiiisio,  and  ( 

That  thcmne  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensnea, 

Fiird  up  at  lant  with  interesting  news. 

Who  dimc'd  with  whom,  and  who  sre  like  to  wad. 

And  who  is  hang'd,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed : 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  lawa. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come. 

As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home^ 

And  there  resume' an  unembarrass'd  brow, 

Aecoverin^  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how. 

The  ftcultiee,  that  seem'd  reduced  to  nought, 

Expression,  and  the  privilege  of  thought. — id. 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 

I  give  him  over  as  a  desp'rate  case. 

Physicians  write  in  hop^  to  work  a  cure, — 

Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure ; 

And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tam'd, 

A  mere  fox-follower  never  is  reclaim'd. — id. 

The  mind,  despatched  upon  her  busy  toil, 

Should  range  where  Providence  hath  bleas'd  the  soil ; 

Visiting  every  flower  with  labour  meet, 

And  gath'ring  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 

She  Bbould  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 

And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 

That  good  diffused  may  more  abundant  grow, 

And  speech  may  praise  the  Power  that  bids  it  flow. 

Yet  fashion,  leader  of  a  chatt'ring  train. 
Whom  man,  for  his  own  hurt,  permits  to  reign. 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shi^^ 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong, 
Holds  an  usurp*d  dominion  o*er  his  tongue ; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace^ 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone^  and  the  grimace, 
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,  when  accomplish^  in  her  wayward  school, 
gentleman  wnom  she  has  made  a  fool. — id. 

What  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
sh'd  against  truths  as  lasting  as  suhlime  ? 
length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact  P 
lake  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact  ? — id. 
iristian's  wit  is  inoifensiye,  light, 
am  that  aids,  hut  neyer  grieves  the  sight ; 
reus  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
p'rance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state, 

make  it  hrightest  at  its  latest  date. 

•  ••••• 

oves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought, 

)n  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 

)oee  themselves  monopolists  of  sense, 

wiser  men*s  ability  pretence. 

igh  time  will  wear  us,  and  we  must  grow  old, 

L  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold ; 

r  fraerant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 

alm'a  for  ever  in  its  own  perfume. — id. 

>  bliss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 

learts  in  union  mutually  disclosed ; 

— ferewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight — 

s  hearts  should  be  reclaimed,  renew'd,  upright. 

•  ••••• 

')  souls,  that  carry  on  a  bless'd  exchange 
oys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Y  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
a  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
t  their  opposers  with  united  strength, 
one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
I  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine, 
conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
chiefiy  when  religion  leads  the  way, 
lid  flow,  like  waters  after  summer  showers, 
as  if  rais'd  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 
Christian  in  whose  soul,  though  now  distressed, 
m  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possess'd, 
m  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
h  Gk>d*8  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth, 
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Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impaii. 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembling  heart ; 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  zeal. 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. — id. 

And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  close  in  sable  ev*ry  social  scene, 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
As  if  thej  met  around  a  father's  bier : 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  misspent, 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  reply, — 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry ! 
To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 
And  therefore  't  is  a  mark  fools  never  hit. 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears , 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades. 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  op'ning  shades  ; 
And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires. 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touch'd,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure. 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  truth  and  nature  teach ; 
No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use. 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  evVy  theme, 
while  all  the  happy  man  possess'd  before, 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store. 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design 
For  which  Heaven  form'd  the  faculty  divine. 

So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  lyre,  on  which  an  artist  plays. 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shakes. 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes. 
But  let  the  wise  and  well-instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command, 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  complain'd 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustain'd, 
Till  tun'd  at  length  to  some  immortal  song. 
It  sounds  Jehovah' a  uam^,  «ji^^QV)s>^  K\&  praise  along. — id. 
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Wos  to  the  man  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 

Giitt'ring  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce  ; 

Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 

Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by. — Betirement, 

Virtuous  and  &ithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  nature's  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes ! — in  this  embower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move. 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below. 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express.     .     .     . 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest. 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least. 
Job  fislt  it  when  he  groan'd  beneath  the  rod 
And  the  barb'd  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Priends  such  a«  his  for  modem  Jobs  prepare. 
Bless'd,  rather  curs'd,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close-hammer'd  steel, 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 
And  minds  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat ; 
With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 
And  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire. 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enlbrc'd  with  God's  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow — sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing. 
Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise. 
He  that  has  not  usurp' d  the  name  of  man 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  little,  all  he  can 
T'  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  fester'd  part, 
And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 
T  is  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Forgery  of  fiwicy,  and  a  dream  of  woes. 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  He  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease). 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 
Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. — id. 
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'T  is  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 
But  not  to  manage  leieure  with  a  grace. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd. — id. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrewd — 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  1  may  whisper — Solitude  is  sweet. — id. 


THE  TASK. 

Bt  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 

Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel. 

That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 

Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 

An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moYes. — Book  L 

Like  a  coy  maiden.  Ease,  when  courted  most, 

Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 

Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. — id. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns.     .     .     . 

It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 

And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys 

That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 

A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 

Health  sutters,  and  the  spirits  ebb  ;  the  heart 

Kecoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 

Is  famishM — finds  no  music  in  the  song — 

No  smartness  in  the  jest — and  wonders  why. 

•  **••• 

Whom  call  we  gay  ?     That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay ;     .     .     . 
The  peasant,  too,  a  witness  of  his  song. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed  ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance  ; 
Prom  gaiety  that  nllft  t\ie  bo\ift%  with  ^ain. 
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Hie  mouth  with  hlasphemj,  the  heart  with  woe. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 

Let  hXl  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round  ; 

And,  while  the  huhbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 

80  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. — Book  4i. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 

Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 

M ethinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 

Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 

In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charg'd  for  man 

With  sweet  0'»livion  of  the  cares  of  day  :* 

Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 

Like  homely-featured  Might,  of  clustVing  gems ; 

A  8t«r  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 

Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 

No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 

With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 

With  modest  granaeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 

Besplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 

Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  vot'ry  calm, 

Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift : 

And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  nours 

To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 

To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 

When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 

I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. — id. 

Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers. 

That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 

Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  express'd 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gased,  myself  creating  what  1  saw. 

T  is  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.     Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
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Of  deep  delibeimtion,  as  the  man 

Were  task'd  to  hia  full  sirengtb,  abaorb'd  and  lost.- 

Kkowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  oney 

Hare  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwella 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam'd  so  much  ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall 'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment,  hoodwink'd.     Some  the  style 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilda 

Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 

Wliile  Hloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  tlierefore  without  pause  or  choice 

The  total  gritst  unsifted,  husks  and  all. — Book  6. 

.     .     .  Stillest  streams 

Oit  wal^r  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 

That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. — id. 

.     .     .  What  is  base 

No  polish  can  make  sterling ;  and     .     .     .     vice 

Though  well  perfum'd  and  elegantly  dress'd. 

Like  an  uuburied  carcase  trick'd  with  flowers. 

Is  but  a  garnish 'd  nuisance. — id. 

.     .     .     All  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 

In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 

If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 

'T  is  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 

And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre. 

To  charm  His  ear  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart ; 

Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 

Whose  approbation — prosper  even  mine. — id. 

It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 

Strength  joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 

That  man,  the  mafttex  o^  Wife  ^^^Vs^,  decwea 

lIiH  ri^ht  of  empire  over  «\\  \\v^\.\\N'ft%. 

That  form  indeed,  tV  iiBi^ocK^^fe  o^  ^y^^^^A. 

Va«t  in  its  powera,  et\^cT^^\  iiiV^.^^^^^ 
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hat  form,  the  labour  of  Almighty  skill, 

Earned  for  the  service  of  a  freebom  will, 

jmerU  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 

int  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 

[en  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throde, 

A  intellectual  lungdom  all  her  own. 

kar  her  the  memory  iills  her  ample  paffe 

Fith  truths  poured  down  from  every  dbtant  age ; 

kar  her  amasses,  an  unbounded  store, 

he  wisdom  of  great  nations  now  no  more ; 

hough  laden,  not  encumber'd  with  her  spoil ; 

aborious,  jet  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 

Hian  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged ; 

fciU  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharged. 

or  her  the  Fancy,  roving  unconfined, 

he  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind, 

Forks  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 

0  Nature's  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 

.t  her  command  winds  rise  and  waters  roar, 

nin  she  lays  them  slumb'ring  on  the  shore ; 

rith  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies, 

'r  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 

or  her  the  judgment,  umpu^  in  the  strife 

hat  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life, 

tuick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 

ppointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  will, 

ondemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithful  voice 

fuides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. 

Thy  did  the  fiat  of  a  Qod  give  birth 

0  Ton  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth  ? 
Jid,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skies, 
Thj  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
[Then  Ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  waves, 
jid  owns  her  power  on  ever;^  shore  he  laves  ? 
Thj  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
ruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career  ? 
pring  hanffs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
;ock'd  in  tne  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ; 
nmmer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
ieneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves, 

01  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 

?re  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues. — 
were  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
ower  misemployed,  munificence  misplaced, 
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llad  not  the  Author  dignified  the  plan, 

And  crowned  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 

Thus  form'd,  thas  placed,  intelligent  and  taught, 

Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  Ood  has  wrought. 

The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker*s  laws 

Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause, 

To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 

"Why  form'd  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art?"     .    . 

'T  is  plain  the  creature  whom  He  chose  t'  invest 

With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 

Beceiv'd  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 

Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  array'd  ;• 

That  first  or  last,  hereafter  if  not  here. 

He,  too,  might  make  his  Author's  wisdom  dear. 

Praise  Him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 

Sufier  His  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 

This  once  believ'd,  t'  were  logic  misapplied 

To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 

That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 

Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth  ; 

That,  taught  of  God,  they  may  indeed  be  wise. 

Nor  ignorantly  wandVing  miss  the  skies. 

Ik  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost ; 
Preserv'd  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears. 
Or,  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we  read. 
•  #***• 

'T  WEBE  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleaned  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy. 
Would  die  at  last  m  comfort,  peace,  and  joy  ; 
And  not  with  cuthcs  on  his  art  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul.     .     .     . 

YouNO  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm. 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guess'd  than  known  ; 

Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 

But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years. 

When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfurl'd, 

Shows  all  its  rents  aad  ^vlXaVi^  to  the  world. — Tirocinium. 
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not  enough  that  Qreek  or  Boman  page 
Kted  hours  his  freakish  thoughts  engage ; 
in  his  pastiines  he  requires  a  frienc^ 
um,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbencL     .     .    . 

I  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals, 

recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels ; 

that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refin'd, 

pright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 

)OBt  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown, 

eems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 

if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit, 

unt  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

id  not  him  whom  modesty  restrains 

I  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains ; 

li  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath ; 

firown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth, — 

trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

lore  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach : 

li  trash  unutterM,  and  some  ills  undone, 

ugh  rev'rence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. — id. 

I   YEAELY   DISTRESS,  OE  TITHING   TIME  AT 

STOCK,  IN  ESSEX. 
M  addressed  to  a  country  clergyman  com|>lainin^  of  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  day  annually  appointed  for 
receiving  the  dues  at  the  parsonage. 

Come,  ponder  well,  for  't  is  no  jest, 

To  laugh  it  would  be  wrong. 
The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priest 

The  burden  of  my  song. 

This  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 

Three  quarters  of  the  year. 
But,  oh  !  it  cuts  him  like  a  scythe 

When  tithing-time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  frights  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die  ; 
And  long  before  the  day  appears 

He  heaves  up  many  a  sigh. 

Por  then  the  farmers  come  jog,  jog. 

Along  the  miry  road, 
Eadi  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 
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In  iooUi,  the  sorrow  of  such  daji 

Is  not  to  be  expressed. 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  tiiat  paya 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  dnmsy  swains  alight ; 
With  rueful  faces  and  bald  ] 

He  trembles  at  the  sight. 

And  well  he  maj,  for  well  he  knows 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  dan, 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

So  in  thej  come — each  makes  his  1^, 

And  flings  his  head  before. 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  b^ 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

*^  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 

The  Utile  boj  and  aUr 
*'  All  tight  and  well.    And  how  do  you, 

Good  Mr.  What-d'ye-caU  ?" 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit : 
Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  ? 

There's  little  talking  and  no  wit ; 
It  is  no  time  to  joke. 

One  wipes  his  nose  upon  his  sleeye. 

One  spits  upon  the  floor, 
Yet,  not  to  giye  ofience  or  grieye. 

Holds  up  the  cloth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  oyer ; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full. 

They  only  weigh  the  heayier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins  : 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag," — 

The  money  chmks,  down  drop  tbeir  chins, 
Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  £iN)st, 

And  on<^  oi  iXxsnsA  q1  ^aSI^ 
And  on©  o^  igiv^  ^i>^«^.\«k\aa\w^. 

"By  va%%^^  ^  \>afe\»^- 
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Quoth  one, ''  A  rarer  man  than  you 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear ; 
But  jet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true, 

Tou  sell  it  plaguy  dear." 

Oh.  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse, 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 
A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse. 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  boobies  stav  at  home ; 

'T  would  cost  him,  I  dare  say, 
Less  trouble  taking  twice  the  sum 

Without  the  clowns  that  pay. 

YEBSES  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WEITTEN  BT 

ALEXANDER  SELKIEK, 
tiring  his  solitary  abode  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I  AH  monarch  of  idl  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  &ce  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone ; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man. 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  a^ze. 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth.  m 
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BeUgion !  what  treMure  untdd 

Besides  in  that  heavenly  worA ! 
MoTe  precious  than  ailTer  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afiML 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

'l^ese  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smil'd  when  a  Sabbath  appear'd. 

Te  winds  that  have  made  me  your  spcrt. 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends — do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
Oh,  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  his  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  toe  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand, 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  seafowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There  's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 

ON  OBSERVING  SOME  NAMES  OF  LITTLE  NOTE 
RECORDED  IN  THE  BIOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA. 

On,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  bom  to  be  forgot ! 
In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page, 
They  court  tte  uotvoa  of  «.  future  age : 
Those  twinWing  Wttj  VbaIt^^  ^i'^StifcXvs^^ 
Drop  one  by  oBftttonx^wMi'^^^^'^^oa^^ 
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Lethean  pjiilfs  receive  them  a.-^  tliey  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  noon  abnorbs  tlieni  all. 
So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire ! 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh,  illustrious  spark ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk ! 


EEPOET  OP  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE,  NOT  TO  BE 
FOUND  IN  ANY  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Betwebk  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  setthem  unhappily  wrong ; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of  learning, 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 
So  fiun'd  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear. 

And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly  find, 

That  the  nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear, 
Wliich  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court, 

Tour  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle, 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is ;  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  jour  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
(^  is  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be  again) 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose, 

Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles  then  ? 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn, 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how), 

He  pleaded  a^n  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes ; 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 

For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  ecjuaUj  'wvift. 
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So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  gimve  soleiiiii  toos^ 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  (for  hui — 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  ODp 
By  daylight  or  candlelight — ^Eyes  should  be  shutl 


THE  BOSK 

Ths  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd  in  a  shower ; 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd. 
The  plentifiil  moisture  encuml)er'd  the  flower. 

And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cu^  was  all  fiU'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet^ 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seiz'd  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drown*d. 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it ;  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mmd, 
Begardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resign'd. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 

Miffht  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  a  while ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DIVEBTING  HISTOBT  OF  JOHN  GILPIN, 

Showing  how  he  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  came  isfc 
home  again. 

JoHK  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
"  TVioxx^^  Yjftdd^d  we  have  been 
These  W\cfe  \fcii  Vw^vonsa  ^^mcv^^  ^^ 
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"  To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day. 
And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  '  Bell'  at  Edmonton, 
All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

"  My  sister,  and  m^  sister's  child. 
Myself  and  children  three, 
WiU  fill  the  chaise,  so  jou  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  **  I  do  admire 

Of  wonumkind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

''  I  am  a  linendraper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin, ''  That 's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife, 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frngal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought. 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog. 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folks  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seiz'd  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, — 

But  soon  came  down  again.  j^ 
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For  laddle-tree  scaroe  TemAed.  bad  he. 

His  joumej  to  begin. 
When  turning  round  his  head,  he  aaw 

Three  customera  come  in. 

80  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  griev'd  him  sore, 

Tet  loss  of  pence  full  well  he  knew 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'T  was  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  downstairs, 

''  The  wine  is  left  bdiind ! " 

'  Gtood  lack ! "  quoth  he,  "  jret  bring  it  me, 
My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 
When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Oilpin  (careful  soul !) 
Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd. 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  eac^  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  be  might  be 


Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
Lis  lo 


His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat, 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well- shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

"  80,  fair  and  softly,"  John  he  cried, 

But  JoVin  IcL^  m^d  m  nalvu^ 
That  trot  becama  tk.  ^-oWo^  ^oo^^ 

In  spite  oi  cmc\>  m^x^im. 
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So  stooping  down,  as  needs  be  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

A^d  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  laight  all  people  well  discern  * 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd. 

Up  new  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out  '*  Well^kme !" 

As  loua  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  G-ilpin—  who  but  he  P 

His  fame  soon  spread  around : 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

'T  is  for  a  thousand  pound  ! 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'T  was  wonderful  to  view. 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke. 

As  they  bad  basted  been.  ^ 
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But  still  he  seem*d  to  cwrf  weig^t^ 

With  leathern  girdle  brae'd ; 
For  all  might  Bee  tiie  bottle  ncdn 

Still  daiigling  at  hia  waiat. 

Thus  all  through  inerr|r  lalingtoii 

These  gambok  he  didj^y, 
UntQ  he  came  unto  the  W  aah 

Of  Edmonton  bo  gaj ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  aboo^ 

On  both  sides  of  the  waj, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  plaj. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  baleonj  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'iing  mudi 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

^Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !— here's  the  house! "* 

Thej  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 
"  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir'd.*' 

Said  Gilpin,  «  So  am  I !  " 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there, 
For  why  ? — his  owner  bad  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong, 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend's,  the  calender. 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?    Tour  tidings  tdl- 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 
Or  why  you  come  ^  all?  " 
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Now  GKlpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come  ; 
And  if  I  well  forbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here. 
They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Betum'd  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in  ; 

When  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 
Thus  showed  nis  ready  wit, 
**  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 
They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  "  It  is  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.** 

So,  tumine  to  his  horse,  he  said, 
*'  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
•T  was  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 
You  shad  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech  and  bootless  boast  I 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 

For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  0illop'd  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  ne  had  done  before. 
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Away  went  Oilpin,  and  awajr 
Went  Gilpin  8  hat  and  wig ; 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 
For  why  ? — they  were  too  big  I 

Now  Mrs.  Oilpin,  when  she  saw 
Her  hushand  posting  down 

Into  the  country  far  away, 
She  puird  out  half-a-crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 
That  drove  them  to  the  "  Bell," 
'^  This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  badk 
My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels. 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  mias 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman !  "- 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pass*d  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  a^CiicL  ^<&\>  ^Q^vai. 
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Xow  let  us  siiit;,  L()Ti<j^  live  the  king  ! 

And  Gilpin  loni^'  live  he  ! 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 

ON   THE  EECEIPT   OF    MY   MOTHEE'S    PICTTJEE 
OUT  OF  NORFOLK. 
The  gift  of  my  Cousin,  Ann  Bodham,     1790. 
Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !     Life  has  pa8s*d 
IKTith  me  but  roughly  since  1  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solac'd  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
**  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear,  eyes 
(Ble88*d  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faitnful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream,  tliat  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 

Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 

Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 

Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 

Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  ; 

Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 

Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 

I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And,  turning  from  my  nurs'ry  windows,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 

But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 


( 
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Thj  maidenB,  grier'd  tbemielres  at  my  ecmoeni, 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thj  quick  retum. 

What  ardentlj  I  wish'd,  I  lon^  belier'd, 

And,  diBappointed  still,  was  still  deoeiv'd. 

By  expectation  every  day  beguil'd. 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 

I  leam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  less  deplor*d  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more ; 

Children  not  thine  have  trod  thy  nursery  floor; 

And  where  the  gardener  Bobin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 

In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capp'd, 

'T  is  now  become  a  history  little  known, 

That  once  we  call'd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 

Short-liv'd  possession !  but  the  record  fair, 

That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that^  has  effac'd 

A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  trao'd. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow*d 

Bv  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glow'd ; 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  brea^ 

Tliat  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  a^. 

Adds  ioy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may : 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere ; 

Not  scorn'd  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  revers'd,  restore  the  hours. 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers. 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  prick'd  them  into  pa^er  mXXi  ^  y^ti^ 

(And  thou  wast  Viop^pveT  tYAxixa^^^^^^V^^, 

Would  softly  speak,  sad  atTc?\Le  ui>j  \itaa^^sA«S^^^« 
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d  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 

it  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  ? 

uld  not  trust  mj  heart — the  dear  delight 

18  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 

I,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
\  storms  all  weather'd  and  the  ocean  cross'd) 
(ts  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
5re  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
«  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
le  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
md  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gaj ; 
hou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the  shore, 
here  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"* 
thy  loy'a  consort,  on  the  dangerous  tide 
ife,  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
me — scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
ays  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd — 
howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd, 
I  ripp'(^  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
.  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'rous  course, 
oh,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
b  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
boast  IS  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
n  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise- 
son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 

I  now,  farewell. — ^Time  unrevoked  has  run 
wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done, 
contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
em  t'  have  liv'd  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
lave  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
ihout  the  sin  of  Violating  thine ; 

L,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 

I I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
e  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft->- 
self  remov'd,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


FEIEKDSHIP. 

•  •••••« 

Who  seeks  a  friend  should  come  disposed 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed 

*Owth.  «i^ 
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The  graces  and  the  beautM 
That  form  the  character  he  see 
For  't  is  a  unicm  that  heepeaka 

Beciprocrated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side, 

And  constantlj  supported ; 
T  is  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views, 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  win  sincerity  suffice  P 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price, 

And  must  be  made  the  basis ; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  constitute  the  charming  whole, 

All  shining  in  their  places. 

A  fretfiil  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion : 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion.  .  .  . 

A  man  renown'd  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling ; 
Will  thrust  a  dageer  at  your  breast, 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing.  .  .  . 

A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation, 
Like  hand-in-hand  insurance  plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagrafcion.  .  .  . 

Borne  are  so  placid  and  serene 
TViey  a\ee5  »fccv3ff€^^omNR^iBxa%\ 
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And  are,  indeed,  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

Unmoved,  and  without  quaking.  .  .  . 

Seligion  should  extinguish  strife, 
.  And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

'BMtfriend9  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large, 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge ! 

No  combatants  are  stiffer.  .  .  . 

Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can ; 

And,  haymg  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection.  .  .  . 

The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

As  similarity  of  mind. 

Or  something  not  to  be  defin'd, 

First  fixes  your  attention. 
So  manners  decent  and  polite, 
The  same  we  practis*d  at  first  sight. 

Must  save  it  from  declension. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan — 
"  Say  little,  and  hear  all  you  can  " — 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful ; 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower. 
But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flower, 

Unpleasant  and  ungratefuL  .  .  . 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Grood  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient ; 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest, 
Beligioa  ruling  in  the  breast  ' 

A  principal  ingredient.  ...  %^  ^ 
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LIGHT  SHININa  OUT  OF  DABKSTESSL 

Gk)D  moves  in  ft  myiterioaB  waj^ 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  se% 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  un&thomaUe  mines 

Of  nerer-fsiling  skill 
He  tressuies  np  His  lirigfat  demgam. 

And  wori[s  His  soy'reign  will. 

Ye  fesrfnl  ssints,  fresh  oonrage  tske; 

The  clouds  je  so  much  dread 
Are  bis  with  mercj,  snd  shsll  bresk 

In  blessings  on  your  heftd. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace ; 

Behind  a  frowning  proyidenoe 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Untbiding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  mav  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  vrill  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 

GKmI  is  His  own  inteipreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain. 


IN8CBIPTI0N  FOE  THE  TOMB  OF  l^ER.  HAMILTO: 

Pauss  here,  and  think :  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 
Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein ; 
Seems  it  to  say — "  Health  here  has  long  to  reign  "  f 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youth  p — an  eye 
That  beams  delight  t — a  heart  untaught  to  sigh  ? 
Yet  fear.     Youth  ofbtimes,  healthful  and  at  ease, 
iticipates  «^  &ay  \\»  ne^oc  «»tt^\ 
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ind  many  s  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  alofd 
BzckimB, ''  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  akroud! '' 


THE   SPAJiaSH  ADMIEAL,    COUNT  GRAVINA, 

H  his  Translating  the  Author's  Song  on  the  Bose  into 
Italian  Verse.    1793. 

Mt  rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew, 

And  steep'd  not  now  in  rain, 
But  in  Castalian  streams  bj  jou. 

Will  never  fiide  again ! 


TO  MART.    1798. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past, 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  hare  a  fSunter  flow ; 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow — 
'T  was  my  distress  thfO;  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disus'd,  and  shine  no  n^iore. 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 
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Thy  indistinet  expressionB  seem 
Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  ihey  charm^  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyHaiy! 

Thy  silrer  locka,  once  aubum  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  si^ht 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

MyMaiy! 

For  could  I  yiew  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  P 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

MyMaiy! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine. 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMaiy! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 

My  Mary! 

And  shotdd  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMaiy! 
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THE   LOSS    OP   THE  "EOTAL    GEORGE." 
Written  when  the  news  airiyed,  1782. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  I 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eieht  hundred  of  the  brave, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  laud  breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  "  Royal  George," 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down. 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full-charged  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o*er ; 


r 
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BUTLEE'S  ANALOGY. 

If  men  will  indulge  in  vain  and  idle  specnlationa,  and  ftrm 
imaginary  models  of  a  univerae,  and  laj  down  plana  for  ruling 
the  world  in  a  way  which  they  suppose  betted  than  it  is  it 
present,  there  can  be  no  arguing  with  them. — Wilsam,  lUn- 
duetofy  E9%ay. 

Thebe  are  ver^  few  things  indeed  for  which  we  have,  or  cm 
have,  demonstrative  evidence.  For  such  feeble  creatures  as  we 
are,  probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  Everything  turns  upon 
it.  Even  a  single  slight  presumption  may  not  l^  without  its 
weight ;  but  presumptions,  however  slight  in  themsebres,  if 
frequently  repeated,  often  amount  to  a  moral  certainty.  Thm, 
if  we  accidentally  observe  for  one  day  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tiie 
tide,  the  observation  affords  only  some  sort  of  presumption, 
and  that  perhaps  the  lowest  imaginable,  that  the  same  m^ 
happen  again  to-morrow ;  but  the  observation  of  this  efent 
for  BO  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together,  as  it  hss 
been  observed  by  men  in  all  places  and  countries,  gives  us  a 
full  assurance  that  it  will  happen  to-morrow.  No  man  in  his 
senses  thinks  otherwise.  Id  like  manner,  when  we  observe  in 
liuman  affairs  generaUy  that  anything  does  regularly  come  to 
pass,  we  infer  that  other  things  which  are  like  to  it,  or  have  an 
analogy  with  it,  will  also  come  to  pass.  Human  concerns  are 
all  carried  on  by  this  natural  process  of  reasoning.  And  yet 
we  have  no  demonstrative  eviaence  in  any  such  cases.  It  ie 
thus  men  go  on  continually.  They  judge  and  act  by  what  ii 
probable,  and  never  dream  of  asking  for  further  evidence. 

Faie  and  manly  discussion  in  the  temper  which  Christianitj 
inspires,  is  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  trut£. 
A  calm  and  unmeaning  acquiesence  is  much  more  so.  Torpor 
precedes  death.  To  attain  uniformitv  of  opinion  on  all  sub< 
ordinate  points  is  a  hopeless  pursuit.  The  education  of  difierent 
men,  their  prejudices,  their  various  talents  and  advantages,  the 
party  spirit,  the  unfavourable  habits,  and  the  defective  mea- 
sures or  religious  attainments  which  are  found  amongst  them, 
the  mere  ambiguity  of  language,  will  constantly  occasion  a 
diversity,  a  great  diversity,  of  judgments.  The  only  healing 
measures  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  is  the  spirit  of  love — 
love  which  rejoices  to  hope  the  best  of  others,  which  interprete 
favourably  doubtful  matters,  which  seeks  the  real  welfare  and 
iiappiuesB  of  all;  \ove.  -wVueVXi^^T^  vcv4  ^^Theara^  which  recon- 
riles  and  softens,  wV\\c\l  mtvvX.^^  «ltv\  VwA^  \.^^>^«t^^\sN.^vsB5i^ 
floles  and    blesBea,  the  Vveai^^  ^>^^^ '^^  ^^^"^^   ^.\.\k>s^SiBa 
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dirine  principle  that  we  sball  most  dispose  persons  of  various 
■entiments  to  act  in  concert  with  us.  It  is  this  which  neu- 
tralises and  disarms  opposition.  The  eloquence  of  a  consistent, 
beneyolent  temper  and  life  is  never  without  its  effect.    The 

»ht  of  a  holy  example  shines  around.  In  this  peaceful  victorv 
holiness  and  truth  let  us  persevere.  The  spirit  of  love  will 
dwpose  an  adversary  to  listen  to  a  calm  defence  of  our  faith. 
All  arrogance,  all  airs  of  superioritv,  all  harshness  of  manner, 
all  over-statements,  will  be  baniBtied  from  our  friendly  and 
flflectionate  efforts,  and  the  path  of  truth  be  smoothed  and 
tendered  inviting.  Eeligion  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual effort  as  of  the  obedience  of  the  heart  and  affections. 

We  have  no  more  reason  to  think  a  being  endued  with  living 
powers  ever  loses  them  .  .  .  than  to  believe  that  a  stone 
ever  acquires  them. — Butler, 

OuB  organized  bodies  are  no  more  ourselves,  or  part  of  our- 
■elresy  thw  anv  other  matter  around  us ;  therefore  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  their  destruction  to  be  ours.  Now,  things 
of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  distinguish  between  these 
lifing  agents,  ourselves,  and  large  quantities  of  matter  in  which 
we  are  verv  nearly  interested ;  since  these  may  be  alienated, 
and  actually  are  in  a  daily  course  of  succession  and  changing 
their  owners  j  whilst  we  are  assured  that  each  living  agent 
remains  one  and  the  same  permanent  being.  If  we  consider 
our  body  somewhat  more  distinctly,  as  made  up  of  organs  and 
instruments  of  perception  and  of  motion,  it  will  bring  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  the  common  optical  experiments 
show,  and  even  the  observation  how  sight  is  assisted  oy  glasses 
shows,  that  we  see  with  our  eyes  in  the  same  sense  as  we  see 
with  glasses.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  see 
with  them  in  any  other  sense  ;  any  other,  I  mean,  which  would 
lead  us  to  think  the  eye  itself  a  percipient.  And  if  we  see 
with  our  eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  with  glasses, 
the  like  may  justly  be  concluded,  from  analog,  of  all  our 
other  senses.  And  that  we  have  no  reason  to  thmk  our  organs 
of  sense  percipients,  is  confurmed  by  instances  of  persons  losing 
some  of  them,  the  living  beings  themselves,  their  former  occu- 
piers, remaining  unimpaired.  It  is  confirmed  also  by  the 
experience  of  dbreams;  by  which  we  find  we  are  at  present 
possessed  of  a  talent,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  an  un- 
imagined  unknown  power,  of  perceiving  sensible  objects  in 
as  strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  external  organs  of 
sense  as  with  them.     There  are  instances  of  mortal  diseases 
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which  do  not  at  all  affect  our  present  intellectual  powen;  aoi 
this  affords  a  presumption  that  those  diseaffes  will  not  dsatr^ 
theee  present  powers;  for  in  thoee  diseaaes,  peraoni,  ihs 
moment  before  death,  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigour  d 
life.  They  discover  apprehension,  memory,  reason,  all  antiie; 
with  the  utmost  force  of  affection ;  sense  of  a  character,  of 
shame  and  honour ;  and  the  highest  mental  enjoyments  mi 
sufferings,  even  to  the  last  sasp ;  and  these  surely  prove  eia 
greater  vigour  of  life  than  bomly  strength  does.  And  then 
appears  so  little  connection  between  our  bodily  powers  of  seD^ 
sation  and  our  present  powers  of  reflection,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  aeath,  which  destroys  the  former,  doei 
so  much  as  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  or  intermpt  our  ^ 
continuing  to  exist  in  the  like  state  of  reflection  which  we  do 
now ;  so  that  our  posthumous  life,  whatever  there  may  be  in  it 
additional  to  our  present,  yet  may  not  be  entirely  beginnii» 
anew,  but  goiug  on.  And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world, 
we  may  pass  into  new  scenes  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action, 
just  as  naturally  as  we  came  into  the  present. 

Though  we  may  imagine  a  constitution  of  nature  in  which 
these  natural  punishments,  which  are  in  fact  to  follow,  would 
follow  immediately  upon  such  actions  being  done,  or  very  soon 
after ;  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  world,  that  they  are 
often  delayed  a  great  while,  sometimes  even  till  long  after  the 
actions  occasioning  them  are  forgot :  so  that  the  constitutioii 
of  nature  is  such,  that  delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor 
degree  of  presumption  of  final  impunity. 

We  ascribe  to  God  a  necessary  existence  uncaused  by  any 
agent.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  the  idea  of  infinity,  thi& 
is,  immensity  and  eternity,  impossible,  even  in  imigination,  to 
be  removed  out  of  being.  We  seem  to  discern,  intuitively, 
that  there  must,  and  cannot  but  be,  somewhat  external  to  our- 
selves answering  this  idea,  or  the  archetype  of  it. 

When  a  fatalist  asserts  that  everything  is  by  necessity,  he 
must  mean,  by  an  agent  acting  necessarily :  he  must,  I  say, 
mean  this;  for  1  am  very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean 
it.  Suppose,  then,  a  fatalist  to  educate  one  from  his  youth  up 
in  his  own  principles  ;  that  the  child  should  reason  upon  them, 
and  conclude,  that  since  he  cannot  possibly  behave  otherwise 
than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  subject  of  olame  or  commendation, 
nor  can  deserve  to  be  xe^Md&d  oic  punished ;  I  cannot  forbear 
stopping  to  aak,  ^betWr  wi^  ov^<i  ^^  ^wkw^^tj^.  ^rscai^  ^^)»kL 
think  fit  that  a  cbM  »\io\i^^^>«^  ^>a^.  >^Y^^  ^^^  %Y^>i.»i^M«i^ 
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and  be  left  to  apply  them  to  practice  ?  And  a  man  has  little 
Motence  to  reason,  who  is  not  sensible  that  we  are  all  children 
m  speculations  of  this  kind.  Or  suppose  this  scheme  of  fatalitj 
in  unj  other  way  applied  to  practice,  such  practical  application 
of  it  will  be  found  equally  absurd,  equally  fallacious  in  a  prac* 
tical  sense.  For  instance,  that  if  a  man  be  destined  to  live 
mch  a  time,  he  shall  live  to  it,  though  he  take  no  care  of  his 
own  preservation  ;  or  if  he  be  destined  to  die  before  that  time, 
no  care  can  prevent  it;  therefore  all  care  about  preserving 
one's  life  is  to  be  neglected :  which  is  the  fallacy  instanced  in 
by  the  ancients.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these 
practical  absurdities  cau  be  drawn  from  reasoning  upon  the 
■opposition  that  we  are  free ;  but  all  such  reasoning,  with 
TC«rd  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  justified  by  experience. 
MxM  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense 
of  conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  afiairs,  and  even,  as  it 
■eemiy  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  And  in  general, 
lefity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from 
hmng  rightly  informed  with  respect  to  common  things ;  and 
tbej  may  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  further  provi- 
dential manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
hbdder  evidence  from  beiug  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
■een  when  it  is.  The  Scripture  (Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also 
Isaiah   zxix.  13,   14;    Matt.   vi.  23,  and  xi.  25,  and  xiii. 

lly  12  ;  John  iii.  19,  and  v.  44  ;   1  Cor.  ii.  14 and 

that  affectionate,  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very 
many  times  inculcated,  ''  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear")  does  declare,  ''that  every  one  shall  not  understand.'* 

Self-confidence  and  pride  of  heart, 

Thou  evermore  must  flee ; 
When  nothing  in  thyself  thou  art, 

Then  thou  art  near  to  Me. — Hart. 


BUNTAN'S  PILGEIM'S  PEOGEESS.  (1836.) 

Chbistiak  has  no  armour  for  his  back, — 68. 

Now  A  little  below  these  mountains  on  the  left  hand  lieth 
the  country  of  Conceit ;  from  which  country  there  comes  into 
the  way  in  which  the  pilgrims  walked,  a  little  crooked  lane. 
Here,  tilierefore,  they  met  with  a  very  brisk  lad,  that  came  outi 
of  that  country,  and  his  name  was  Ignorance. — 147.  m 
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levoBAVCi.  I  take  my  pleasure  in  waUdng  alone.— 178. 


'T  IS  religion  that  can  eive 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live : 
'T  is  religion  must  supplj 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die. 


Pleasing  spring  again  is  here ! 
Trees  aud  fields  in  bloom  appear ! 
Hark !  the  birds  with  artless  lays 
Warble  their  Creator's  praise. 


BEOWNE.— ANTICHEIST. 

I  AM  quite  sure  that  when  we  enter  on  such  questions  m 
these,  we  ought  to  enter  on  them  with  deep  humility  and 
diffidence  and  fear ;  for  we  are  searching  into  the  mysteries  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  in  that  search  many  have  gone  into 
grievous  and  perilous  error.  In  what  I  am  now  about  to  saj 
.  to  you,  my  intention  is  to  follow  close  upon  Scripture,  and  to 
suggest  to  you  thoughts  for  practical  warning,  rather  than 
topics  for  curious  speculation. — The  Pearl  of  Days, 


,    Makt  sources  of  enjoyment  and  comfort  have  been  removed; 

ut  the  spring  to  whicn  our  beloved  and  revered  parents  led 
us  in  our  early  years,  that  fountain  whence  issued  our  sweeteet 
and  purest  enjoyments,  is  still  open  to  us,  even  the  well  of 
living  waters  which  never  can  be  dried  up.  And  though  those 
loved  ones  are  departed,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  the  loss  of 
their  society,  we  are  happy  in  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  them 
where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  Religion — ^the  know- 
ledge of  God — has  been  to  us  our  strength  and  our  happiness ; 
the  source  of  all  we  have  enjoyed  worth  calling  enjoyment ;  it 
has  been  the  sunshine  which,  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  has 
made  earth  fair  unto  us  as  the  bowers  of  Eden  ;  ana  when  the 
darkness  of  adversity  encompassed  us,  it  has  been  the  star 
whose  beaming  indicated  the  approach  of  the  morning's 
brightness. 

if  ow  often  are  tKe  bk^aed  iuftuences  of  the  Sabbath  almost 
entirely  burled  uiideT\ie^\-\v  \\\^  tx^Wcsv^  <2Jl  xcft'cfe  ^^T««QCkAmaI 
sancity!     No  wonder,  \i  c\\vUVqo^,  ^Xftxx^^  ^wsaaas^^i^  ns;. 
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Assume  the   serious  gravity  of  n^(\  tliroiijj^h  Die  long,  weary, 
viiipty   hours   of  an  inactive  Sabbatli,   should  imbibe  a  deep- 
i"ooted  dislike  to  religion  and  its   Sabbath,     lie  who  blessed 
the  seventh  day  and  sanctided  it,  never  meant  that  that  day, 
'whofle  first  morning  beam  fell  upon  the  joyful  activity  of  a  new 
and  ^rfect  creation,  .  .  .  should  be  spent  in  listless,  motion- 
less ulenoe,  or  in  soundless,  meaningless  ceremony.    No;  holy 
its  hours  indeed  are,  sanctified,  set  apart;   not,  however,  to 
solemn,  gloomy,  lifeless  inactivity ;   but  hallowed  to  rest  and 
refreshment,  sacred  to  joj,  set  apart  to  active,  cheerful,  and 
strenuous  exertion  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  and  others 
in  holiness,  virtue,  and  intelligence. 


CONWAY.— SERMON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
MES.  WAVELL.  (Heb.  iv.  9.) 

Ths  idea  of  *'  rest "  is  associated  with  all  Ood's  dispensa- 
tioDB,  and  seems  to  form  an  important  feature  in  every  one  of 
them. 

WiTHOTTT  any  ostentatious  display  of  religious  pretentions, 
she  lived  like  ^'  a  servant  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  lord,"  and 
was  suddenly  called  ''to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better,"  at  the  time  when  she,  with  her  household,  were 
sssembled  at  evening  family  worship.  While  this  chapter  was 
being  read,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  when  the  verse 
wasbeing  repeated  which  declares  that  '*  there  remaineth  a 
rest  to  the  people  of  Ood,"  she  was  translated  instantaneously 
from  "  prayer  in  the  church  militant  on  earth,  to  praise  in  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven."  Happy  termination  of  a  happy 
life  I  or  rather  blessed  commencement  of  a  blessed  exist^ce 
which  shall  never  terminate.  ' 

OEAHAM.— SERMON  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE 

EARL  OF  DARNLEY. 
It  is  indeed  a  startling  thought,  that  the  very  next  passing 
hell  may  be  tolled  for  some  one  in  this  assembly ;  and  tnat  the 
Tictim  of  death  may  be  not  the  individual  whose  pallid  cheek 
and  sickly  hue  would  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  grave's  des- 
tined inhabitant;   but  the  man  whose  muscular  frame,  and^ 
liMlthy  complexion,  and  sound  constitution,  and  temperats^ 
hmbita,  ^ive  promiae  of  a  duration  of  life  foi  K^asi^  ^^wei^  ^ 
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oome.  And,  oh  I  there  is  yet  a  more  thrilling  eonrideiiiioii  to 
follow.  That  man,  standing  as  he  now  is  on  the  letgb  rf 
eiernity,  may  not  be  at  peace  with  Ood ! 

Whethxb  we  may  oe  taking  note  of  the  namber  of  ov 
days  or  not,  they  are  number^  in  the  book  of  GM.  The 
amount  of  their  duration  is  registered  on  high.  Hie  ym 
moment  of  our  departure  from  the  body  is  irrevocably  fixed  is 
the  Divine  counsels ;  and,  when  that  moment  arriveSy  prepand 
or  unprepared,  we  must  obey  the  calL 

I  WOULD  also  remind  them  of  the  sympathizinff  tendemsM 
of  Christ,  the  sinner's  friend,  the  mourner's  comforter.  *  Tk 
has  borne  our  griefs,"  and  He  knows  their  bittemesi.  He  \m 
'*  carried  our  sorrows,"  and  He  pities  us  under  their  niessuw. 
He  has  drunk  the  cup  of  anguish  to  the  dre^  ana  He  cm 
solace  those  who  are  disciplined  in  the  school  of  woe. 


PSALM  I. 

How  blest  is  he  who  ne'er  consents 

By  ill  advice  to  walk  ; 
Nor  stands  in  sinners'  ways,  nor  sits 

Where  men  profanely  talk ; 

But  makes  the  perfect  law  of  God 

His  business  and  delight ; 
Devoutly  reads  therein  by  day, 

And  meditates  by  night. 

Like  some  fair  tree  which,  fed  by  stieamSy 

With  timely  fruit  does  bend. 
He  still  shall  flourish,  and  success 

All  his  designs  attend. 


PSALM  VIII. 

O  Tnon  to  whom  all  creatures  bow 

Within  this  earthly  frame. 
Thro'  all  the  world  how  great  art  Thou ! 

How  glorious  is  Thy  name ! 

In  heaven  Thy  wondrous  acts  are  sung, 
Nor  fully  reckon'd  there ; 

And  yet  TtiOM  TM^B^  %\.  >i)^fc  \\i^«iA.  Vn^i^goe 
Thy  bovmdkajA  waw*  ^^"m»* 
♦    ^        %  *  *  * 
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Habb  nameB  are  bad  substitutes  for  solid   argiunents. — 
JK^kerMieik.    Domestic  Portraiture,  SQ,  (1837.) 
.    Bb  consistent ;  cheerful,  but  not  light ;  conversable,  but  not 
trifling. — Eiehmond,  55. 

Ik  company  be  cheerful,  but  not  gigglers.  Be  serious,  but 
aot  dull.  Be  commuaicative,  but  not  forward.  Be  kind,  but 
aot  servile.  Beware  of  silly  thoughtless  speeches:  although 
yoa  may  forget  them,  others  will  not.  Eemember !  God's  eye 
m  in  every  place,  and  His  ear  in  every  company. — 64. 

Do  not  disesteem  good  people  on  account  of  their  foibles,  or 
dMteiences  in  matters  of  little  importance.  Gold,  even  when 
unpolished,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  brightest  brass. 
Gentility  and  piety  form  a  happy  union;  but  poverty  and 
piety  are  quite  as  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  and  so  they 
ongnt  to  be  in  ours.  Beware  of  the  critical  hearing  of  sermons 
preached  by  good  men.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  occupied  in 
oalancing  the  merits  of  a  preacher,  instead  of  the  demerits  of 
yourself.— 67. 

BxLiGious  gossipping  is  a  deceitful  thing,  and  deceives 
many.— 90. 

My  child,  dread  all  decays,  and  may  the  flame  of  spiritual 
piety  never  grow  dim  amidst  the  mists  of  unworthier  specula* 
tionB. — 93. 

Ws  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  of  our  indiscretions  and  failures 
on  our  circumstances,  and  to  suppose  that  we  should  act 
differently  under  other  influences ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake; 
for  circumstances,  though  I  admit  they  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  our  conduct,  do  not  so  much  form  as  discover  our 
character. — Bickersteth,  103. 

You  must  not  try  how  much  poison  your  constitution  will 
bear,  or  risk  your  soul's  health  for  the  sake  of  any  temporal 
advantage.— 107. 

I  CANKOT  approve  of  whole  evenings  passed  in  company 
where  it  is  understood  that  God  is  never  to  be  referred  to,  and 
where  the  least  observation  connected  with  eternity  creates  a 
aflence,  if  it  does  not  provoke  a  sneer,  an  opposition  of  senti- 
ment, or  a  feeling  of  distaste.  To  be  much  in  society  of  this 
kind,  beyond  the  demands  of  dutj^  or  necessity,  is  surely  no 
better  than  constructive  treason  against  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

To  read  yourself  blind,  deaf,  stupid,  and  nervous,  is  really  a 
great  folly,  and  a  kind  of  suicide. — 119. 

Disease  and  the  methods  of  cure  lie  within  the  province  of  a 
medical  attendant,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  not  a 
be  proper  to  interfere  with  him.     Yet  when  there  ia  littla  «t  ^ 
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no  vBMODabk  expectation  of  leeoTeiyy  there  »  a  degree  rf 
cruelty  in  keeping  up  a  delusion,  and  thuB  enoonia^iDff  i 
patient  to  delay  turning  to  Qoi  till  he  cannot  turn  in  his  Md. 
It  IB  unjustifiable  on  any  principal  of  reason  or  rerelstioa. 
The  practice  may  be  traced  to  an  indifference  to  religioiii  crn 
ignorance  of  its  real  character. — 226. 

Amidst  the  living,  let  us  not  forget  the  dead. — JMg>iwrf> 
288. 

NxTiB  think  yourself  too  old  to  leam ;  the  most  ?alnsU« 
period  of  education  is  perhaps  from  twenty^  to  totij  rait 
of  age.  *'  The  matured  mind  is  fittest  to  become  the  mtk 
child."— 309. 

MssE  knowledge  of  religion,  without  a  corresponding  fteUng 
and  practice,  often  issues  in  a  fatal  apathy,  and  forms  a  chi- 
racter  which  becomes  at  last  impervious  to  every  sacred  in- 
pression. — Bicker$teth^  323. 

PSALM  XCV. 

Oh  let  us  to  His  courts  repair. 
And  bow  with  adoration  there  ; 
Down  on  our  knees  devoutly  all 
Before  the  Lord  oiur  Maker  fi^. 


PSALM  CXXV. 

Deal  gently,  Lord,  with  souls  sincere, 
And  guide  them  in  thy  faith  and  fear, 
Till  they  shall  see  Thy  promised  rest. 
And  be  with  all  Thine  Israel  blest. 


WILBEKFOECE— PEACTICAL  VIEW,  Ac.  (1826) 

Too  many  religious  works  have  to  overcome  obstacles  on  tbe 
score  of  obscure,  technical  language,  a  stvle  inelegant  and 
heavy,  a  phraseology  uncouth  in  the  ears  of  the  educated  and 
refined.  Others  are  open  to  the  charge  of  an  excessive  use  of 
certain  religious  terms,  rendered  trivial,  and  even  repulsive,  by 
repetition.  Such  theological  treatises,  of  whatever  merit  in 
other  respects,  have  to  work  their  way  up  to  the  notice  of  the 
well-educated  and  fastidious  through  the  mists  of  prejudice. 
— WiUon.    Introductoni  E««at(^8, 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  iawi\ft  y^'^^^^^^^^'^'^^'^^^**^^^  ^ 
fellow-creaturett  to  t\ie  u\.mo%\.  olW  Y2^^^'t\  ^sAV^^«C^^*^ks^i^ 
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he  sees  many  around  him,  whom  be  esteems  and  loves,  labouring 
under  a  fatal  error,  must  have  a  cold  heart,  or  a  most  contined 
notion  of  benevolence,  if  he  could  withhold  liis  endeavours  to 
■et  them  li^ht,  from  an  apprehenflion  of  incurring  the  imputa- 
ikm  of  officiouanefls. — Wiwerforce.    Introduction, 

BouvTiFUL  as  is  the  band  of  Providence,  its  gifts  are  not  so 
bestowed  as  to  reduce  us  into  indolence,  but  to  rouse  us  to 
exertion. — 80. 

Thi  whole  subject  of  religion  is  often  viewed  from  such  a 
distance  as  to  be  seen  onl^  in  the  gross. — 169. 

BxLioioK  may  be  considered  as  the  implantation  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  principle ;  it  is  seated  in  the  heart,  where  its 
anthoritj  is  recognised  as  supreme,  whence,  by  degrees,  it 
ezpela  whatever  is  opposed  to  it,  and  where  it  gradually  brings 
all  the  affections  and  desires  under  its  complete  control  and 
regulation. 

'  God  requires  to  set  up  His  throne  in  the  heart,  and  to  reign 
in  it  without  a  rival ;  if  He  be  kept  out  of  His  right,  it  matters 
not  by  what  competitor.— 178. 

It  IB  indeed  a  most  lamentable  consequence  of  the  practice 
of  regarding  religion  as  a  compilation  of  statutes,  and  not  as  an 
inteinal  principle,  that  it  soon  comes  to  be  considered  as  being 
conversant  about  external  actions  rather  than  about  habits  of 
mind.— 188. 

LoTE  and  humility  will  concur  in  producing  a  frame  of  mind 
not  more  distinct  from  an  ardent  thirst  of  glory,  than  from  that 
frigid  disregard,  or  insolent  contempt,  or  ostentatious  renunci- 
ation of  human  favour  and  distinction,  which  we  have  some- 
timea  seen  opposed  to  it.  The  renunciation  in  these  cases, 
huDwever  sententious,  is  often  far  from  sincere ;  and  it  is  even 
made,  not  unfrequently,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that 
very  distinction  which  it  affects  to  disclaim.  These  latter 
qualities  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  a  slothful,  sensual, 
and  aelfish  temper ;  to  the  consciousness  of  being  unequal  to 
any  great  and  generous  attempts ;  to  the  disappointment  of 
■enemea  of  ambition  or  of  glory  ....  In  some  other  of  thepe 
inatancea  the  over-valuation  and  inordinate  desire  of  worldly 
credit,  however  disavowed,  are  abundantly  evident  from  the 
merit  which  is  assumed  for  relinquishing  them,  or  from  that 
■our  and  surly  humour,  which  betrays  a  gloomy  and  a  corroded 
mind,  galled  and  fretting  under  the  irritating  sense  of  the  want 
of  that  which  it  most  wishes  to  possess.  But  far  different  is 
the  temper  of  a  Christian.  Not  a  temper  of  sordid  sensuality, 
or  lasy  apathy,  or  dogmatising  pride,  or  disappointed  ambition : 
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....  it  fonns  a  perfect  contraBt  to  Epicnrem 
to  Stoical  pride,  and  to  Cynical  brutality.  It  is  a  temper 
])Oimded  <n  firmness  and  complacency,  and  peace  and  lofe;  lad 
manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  kindness  and  m  courtesy ;  akind* 
ness  not  pretended,  but  genuine;  a  courtesy  not  fUse  aid 
superficial,  but  cordial  and  sincere.  In  the  hour  of  populsntj 
it  IS  not  intoxicated  or  insolent ;  in  the  hour  of  unpopolsriftjr 
it  is  not  desponding  or  morose;  unshaken  in  constancy, im- 
vearied  in  benevolence,  firm  without  roughness,  and  assidiioai 
without  servility. — 217. 

That  only  is  Christian  practice  which  flows  firom  Christian 
principles ;  and  none  else  will  be  admitted  as  such  by  Him  vlw 
will  be  obeyed,  as  well  as  worshipped,  '*in  spirit  and  in 
truth."— 227. 

Lit  it  not  be  thought  that,  in  the  foregoing  discnsrion,  IIm 
amiable  and  useful  qualities,  where  they  are  not  prompted  md 
soTcmed  by  a  principle  of  relifi;ion,  have  been  spoken  of  in  too 
disparaging  terms.  Nor  woiud  I  be  understc^  as  unwilliDg 
to  concede  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  exercise  of  then 
their  proper  tribute  of  commendation :  "  Inest  ma  armtia,^*  Of 
such  persons  it  must  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
"  they  have  their  reward."  They  have  it  in  the  inward  com- 
placency which  a  sweet  temper  seldom  fails  to  inspire ;  in  the 
comforts  of  the  domestic  or  social  circle ;  in  the  pleasure 
which  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature  accompanies  pursuit 
and  action.  They  are  always  beloved  in  private,  and  generailj 
respected  in  public  life.  But  when  devoid  of  religion,  if  tbe 
Word  of  God  be  not  a  fable,  "  they  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  True  practical  Christianity  (never  let  it  be 
forgotten)  consists  in  devoting  the  heart  and  life  to  GK>d ;  in 
being  supremely  and  habitually  governed  by  a  desire  to  know 
and  a  disposition  to  fulfil  Hia  will,  and  in  endeavouring,  under 
the  influence  of  these  motives,  to  ''  live  to  His  glory."  Where 
these  essential  requisites  are  wanting,  however  amiable  the 
character  may  be,  however  creditable  and  respectable  among 
men  ;  yet,  as  it  possesses  not  the  grand  distinguishing  essence, 
it  must  not  be  complimented  with  the  name  of  Christianity. 
This,  however,  when  the  external  decorums  of  religion  are  not 
violated,  must  commonly  be  a  matter  between  God  and  a  man's 
own  conscience :  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  how  strongly  we 
are  enjoined  to  be  candid  and  liberal  in  judging  of  the  motives 
of  others,  while  we  are  strict  in  scrutinising  and  severe  in 
questioning  our  own. — ^"ft. 

Above  all,  let  ua  g;vias^  «,^jBAna\.>i}c^fe\fcm^^a^*v^^ 
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•hall  certainlj  be  exposed,  of  lowering  down  our  views  to  our 
state,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  rise  to  the  level  of  our  views. 
Let  us  rather  determine  to  know  the  worst  of  our  case,  and 
■trive  to  be  suitably  affected  with  it ;  not  forward  to  speak 
peace  to  ourselves,  but  patiently  carrying  about  with  us  a  deep 
conviction  of  our  backwardness  and  inaptitude  to  religious 
duties,  and  a  just  sense  of  our  great  weakness  and  numerous 
infirmities.  This  cannot  be  an  unbecoming  temper  in  those 
who  are  commanded  to  "  work  out  their  siuvation  with  fear 
and  trembling."  It  prompts  to  constant  and  earnest  prayer. , 
It  produces  that  sobriety,  and  lowliness,  and  tenderness  of 
mind,  that  meekness  of  demeanour  and  circumspection  in  con- 
duct, which  are  such  eminent  characteristics  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian. Nor  is  it  a  state  devoid  of  consolation.  ''  O  tarry  thou 
the  Lord's  leisure ;  be  strong,  and  he  shall  comfort  thy  heart." 
**They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
''  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 
These  divine  assurances  soothe  and  encourage  the  Christian's 
disturbed  and  dejected  mind,  and  insensibly  diffuse  a  holy  com- 
posure. The  tint  may  be  solemn,  nay,  even  melancholy,  but 
it  is  mild  and  grateful.  The  tumult  of  his  soul  has  subsided, 
and  he  is  possessed  by  complacency,  and  hope,  and  love. — ^238. 

FxAB  will  deter  from  acknowledged  crimes,  and  self-interest 
will  bribe  to  laborious  services ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
this  more  generous  passion  to  show  itself  in  ten  thousand  little 
and  undefinable  acts  of  sedulous  attention,  which  love  alone 
can  pay,  and  of  which,  when  paid,  love  alone  can  estimate  the 
value.  Love  outruns  the  deductions  of  reasoning ;  it  scorns  the 
refuge  of  casuistry ;  it  requires  not  the  slow  process  of  laborious 
and  undeniable  proof,  that  one  action  woind  be  injurious  and 
oflfensive,  or  another  beneficial  or  gratifying,  to  the  object  of 
its  affections.  The  least  hint,  the  slightest  surmise,  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  start  from  the  former,  and  fly  with  eagerness  to  the 
ktter.— 262. 

MxK  who,  acting  from  worldly  principles,  make  the  greatest 
stir  about  general  philanthropy  or  zealous  patriotism,  are  often 
veiy  deficient  in  their  conduct  in  domestic  life,  and  very 
neglectful  of  the  opportunities  fully  within  their  reach,  of  pro- 
moting the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  the^  are  immediately 
connected.  But  true  Christian  benevolence  is  always  occupied 
in  producing  happiness  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  its  sphere,  be  it  larger  or  more  limited :  it 
contracts  itself  to  the  measure  of  the  smallest ;  it  can  expand 
itself  to  the  amplitude  of  the  largest.    It  resembles  ma^etttic 
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i 
riven,  which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and  abnndant  aooice. 
Silent  and  peacehil  in  their  course,  th^  beein  with  di^>eiiBDg 
beautj  and  comfort  to  every  cottage  by  which  they  paaL  k 
their  further  progress  they  fertilise  nroyincea  and  enrich  king- 
doma.  At  length  they  pour  tbemselvea  into  the  ocean,  when, 
changing  their  names,  but  not  their  nature,  they  yiait  distant 
nations,  and  other  hemispheres,  and  spread  throughout  tiie 
world  the  expansive  tide  of  their  beoeficence. — 807. 

HuMiLiTT  is,  indeed,  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity ;  tluit 
principle  by  which,  from  first  to  last,  she  lives  and  thrives ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  or  decline  of  which  ahe  mnat  deeaj 
or  flourish.  The  practical  benefits  of  thia  habitual  lowHoM 
of  spirit  are  too  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  too  obvioiu, 
to  require  enumeration.  It  will  lead  you  to  dread  the  begin- 
nings, and  fly  from  the  occasions,  of  sin ;  as  that  man  would 
shun  some  infectious  distemper  who  should  know  that  he  wai 
predisposed  to  take  the  contagion.  It  will  prevent  a  thooaand 
difficulties  and  decide  a  thousand  questions  concerning  woridlj 
compliances,  by  which  those  persons  are  apt  to  be  embarrassed 
who  are  not  duly  sensible  of  their  own  exceeding  frailty,  whose 
views  of  the  Christian  character  are  not  sufficiently  elevated, 
and  who  are  not  enough  possessed  with  a  continual  fear  of 
"  grieving  the  Holy  Spint  of  Gk>d,"  and  of  thus  provoking  Him 
to  withdraw  His  gracious  influence. — 335. 

A  LITTLE  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt  to  make  men 
gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to  render  them  vain :  hence 
the  unjust  imputation  often  brought  upon  religion  by  those 
whose  degree  of  religion  is  just  sufficient,  by  condemning  their 
course  of  conduct,  to  render  them  uneasy  ;  enough  merely  to 
impair  the  sweetness  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  relinquishment  of  t^em  by  its  own 
peculiar  comforts.  Thus  these  men  bring  up,  as  it  were,  an 
ill  report  of  that  land  of  promise  which,  in  truth,  abounds  with 
whatever  in  our  journey  through  life  can  best  refresh  and 
strengthen  us.  When  the  pulse,  indeed,  beats  high,  and  we 
are  flushed  with  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour ;  when  all  goes 
on  prosperously,  and  success  seems  almost  to  anticipate  our 
wishes ;  then  we  feel  not  the  want  of  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion :  but  when  fortune  frowns,  or  friends  forsake  ua ;  when 
sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes  upon  us ;  then  it  is  that 
the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of  religion  is  established  orer 
those  of  dissipation  aii^N«Ai\\»^^^\i\Qh.  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from 
U0  when  we  are  niO«!t  m  ^woX.  Qi>i!ti«a  ^\^.  '"^^t^*^  ^R9»»i^  a 
more  melancholy  »^\it  \«  «.  ^aoi^i^T^Xi'Sk  ^^sA  *i^^ 
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old  man  wbo  is  a  Btnmger  to  those  only  true  sources  of  satis- 
flMstion.  How  ailecting  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  how  disgusting, 
ia  it  to  see  such  a  one  awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of 
Us  younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach ;  or  feebly 
attempting  to  retain  them,  while  they  mock  his  endeavours  and 
ahidB  his  grasp!  To  such  a  one,  gloomily  indeed  does  the 
emimg  of  life  set  in !  All  is  sour  and  cheerless.  He  can 
neither  look  backward  with  complacency,  nor  forward  with 
liope :  while  the  aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured  mercy 
of  his  Bedeemer,  can  calmly  reflect,  that  his  dismission  is  at 
luttid,  and  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh :  while  his  strength 
dedinea  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can  quietly  repose  himself 
on  tiie  fidelity  of  Gbd ;  and,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  can  lift  up  an  eye,  dim  perhaps,  and 
fteble,  yet  occasionally  sparkling  with  hope,  and  confidently 
lookixi^  forward  to  the  near  possession  of  his  heavenly  inhen- 
tenee,  even  "  to  those  joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
The  essential  superiority  of  that  support  which  is  derived  from 
religion  is  less  fdt,  at  least  it  is  less  apparent,  when  the  Chris- 
tian is  in  fiill  possession  of  riches,  and  splendour,  and  rank, 
and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  But  when  all  these 
are  swept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of  time,  or  the  rough  blast 
of  adversity,  the  true  Christian  stands,  like  the  glory  of  the 
forest,  erect  and  vigorous;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his  summer 
foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  observing  eye 
the  BoUd  strength  of  his  substantia]  texture. — 342. 

IimnxLiTT  is  generally  the  offspring  of  prejudice,  and  its 
Boooese  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depravity  of  the  moral 
eharaeter.  '' Infidelity  is  in  general  a  disease  of  the  heart 
more  than  of  the  understanding.'*  If  Bevelation  were  assailed 
only  by  reason  and  argument,  it  would  have  little  to  fear. 
The  literary  opposers  of  Christianity,  from  Herbert  to  Hume, 
have  been  seldom  read.  They  made  some  stir  in  their  day: 
durinff  their  span  of  existence  they  were  noisy  and  noxious ; 
but,  luce  the  locusts  of  the  East,  which  for  a  while  obscure  the 
air  and  destroy  the  verdure,  they  were  soon  swept  away  and 
foTSOtten.  Their  very  names  woul  d  be  scarcely  found  if  Inland 
had  not  preserved  them  from  oblivion.  In  the  course  which 
we  lately  traced  from  nominal  orthodoxy  to  absolute  infidelity, 
Unitarianism  is  indeed  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  if  the  exprea- 
sion  may  be  pardoned ;  a  stage  on  the  journey,  where  sometimes 
a  person,  indeed,  finally  stops,  but  where,  not  unfrequently,  he 
only  pauses  for  a  while,  and  then  pursues  hia  ptogKaa.— ^V 
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"  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gromomh  in  tbe 
day  of  judgment "  than  for  them  who  voluntarily  shut  tbdr 
eyes  against  that  full  light  which  the  bounty  of  Heafen  has 
poured  out  upon  them.— 365. 

It  would  be  an  instance  in  myself  of  that  very  false  shame 
which  I  have  condemned  in  others  if  I  were  not  boldly  to 
avow  my  firm  persuasion,  that  to  the  decline  of  religion  and 
morality  our  national  difficulties  must  both  directly  and  in- 
directly be  chiefly  ascribed ;  and  that  my  only  solid  hopes  for 
the  well-being  of  my  country  depend,  not  so  much  on  her 
fleets  and  armies,  not  so  much  on  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers,  or 
the  spirit  of  her  people,  as  on  the  persuasion  that  she  still 
contains  many  who  love  and  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  that 
their  intercessions  may  yet  prevail ;  that  for  the  sake  of  these, 
Heaven  may  still  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favour.    Let 
the  prayers  of  the  Christian  reader  be  also  ofiered  up  for  tbe 
success  of  this  feeble  endeavour  in  the  service  of  true  religion. 
Gt)d  can  give  eflect  to  the  weakest  effort ;  and  the  writer  will 
feel  himself  moat  highly  honoured  if,  by  anything  which  he 
has  written,  a  single  fellow-creature  should  be  awakened  from 
a  false  security,  or  a  single  Christian,  who  deserves  the  name, 
be  animated  to  more  extensive  usefulness.     He  may  seem  to 
have  assumed  to  himself  a  task  which  he  was  jll  qualified  to 
execute.     He  fears  he  may  be  reproached  with  arrogance  and 
presumption  for  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  a  teacher.    Yet, 
as  he  formerly  suggested,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  belongs 
to  his  public  situation  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  natioiuil 
religion  and  morals ;  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  real  patriot  to 
endeavour  to  retard  their  decline  and  promote  their  rerivaL 
But  if  the  office  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  were  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  duties  of  his  particular  station,  the 
candid  and  the  liberal  mind  would  not  be  indisposed  to  pardon 
him.     Let  him  be  allowed  to  offer  in  his  excuse  a  desire,  not 
only  to  discharge  a  duty  to  his  country,  but  to  acquit  himself 
of  what  he  deems  a  solemn  and  indispensable  obligation  to  his 
acquaintance  and  friends.     Let  him  allege  the  unaffected  soli- 
citude which  he  feels  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- creatures. 
Let  him  urge  the  fond  wish  he  gladly  would  encourage,  that 
while  in  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  a  false  philosophy  has  been 

f)referred  before  the  lessons  of  Kevelation ;  while  infidelity  has 
ifted  up  her  head  without  shame,  and  walked  abroad  boldly 
and  in  the  face  oY  da.^  \  \<\i\\^  \.W  \»T««.tvcal  consequences  aw 
8uch  as  mi^^ht  be  ex\^^c\AiA.,  leixi^  \\<i'b\i\:\vi\\^^^^ 
without  rebtruiut  •,  \iere,  a\.  Ye^^,  ^-V«^  ^^^^>^^*  ^^  ^  ^ks^^v^k^ 
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•and  land  of  reli^on  and  piety,  where  the  blessingB  of  Chris- 
tianity  might  stiU  be  enjoyed ;  where  the  name  of  the  Be- 
deemer  might  still  be  honoured ;  where  mankind  might  be  able 
to  aee  what  is,  in  truth,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  what  are  its 
Uened  effects ;  and  whence,  if  the  mercy  of  God  should  so 
ordain  it,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation 
mi^t  be  again  extended  to  surrounding  countries  and  to  the 
world  at  la^e.— 360. 

SMITH.— WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  (1850.) 

Week  only  three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen  from  Stra- 
thenij,  to  which  place  he  had  been  carried  by  his  mother,  by  a 
psrty  of  gipsies.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  he  was  speedily  recovered  by  the  exertions  of  his 
unele.—M'Oulloch,    Life,  1. 

Hx  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
gimmmar-school  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
tioa  prevented  him  from  indulging  in  the  amusements  common 
to  boys  of  his  age.  But  Mr.  8tewart  states  that  he  was  even 
then  distinguished  by  his  passion  for  books  and  by  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  his  memory ;  that  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  schoolfellows,  many  of  whom  attained  to  great  eminence, 
for  his  friendly  and  generous  disposition ;  and  that  ho  was  thus 
early  remarkable  for  those  habits  which  remained  with  him 
throogh  life — of  speaking  to  himself  when  alone,  and  of 
abeenoe  in  company. 

Whitheb,  indeed,  we  refer  to  the  soundness  of  its  leading 
doctrines,  the  liberality  and  universal  applicability  of  its  prac- 
tical conclusion,  or  the  powerful  and  beueficial  influence  it  has 
had  on  the  progress  of  economical  science  and  on  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  nations,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  must  he 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  works  that  have  helped 
to  liberalise,  enlighten,  and  enrich  mankind. — 7. 

Dr.  Smith  survived  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations  "  fifteen  years.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  to  hear  his 
opinions  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons;  to  be  consulted 
by  the  Minister;  and  to  observe  that  the  principles  he  had 
expounded  were  beginning  to  produce  a  material  change  in  the 
puolic  opinion  and  in  the  councils  of  this  and  other  countries ; 
and  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  full  conviction  that  the  progress 
of  events  would  ensure  their  ultimate  triumph,  by  showing 
that  they  were  productive  of  signal  advantage^  not  only  to  tha    j 
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general  xnaas  of  mankind,  but  to  tlie  inhabitanta  of  eveiy 
country  which  should  have  good  sense  enough  to  adopt  them. 
—8. 

£te9  in  company  he  was  apt  to  be  engrosaed  with  Ui 
Htudiea ;  and  appeared  at  times,  by  the  motion  of  his  Ima,  m 
well  as  by  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  be  in  the  ferrour  of  eom- 
position.    I  have  often,  however,  been  struck,  at  the  distsoce 
of  years,  with  his  accurate  memory  of  the  most  trifling  pi^ 
ticulars ;  and  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  this  and  some  other 
circumstances,  that  he  possessed  a  power,  not  perhaps  un- 
common among  absent  men,  of  recollecting,  in  consequence  of 
subsequent  efforts  of  reflection,  many  occurrences  which,  it 
the  time  when  they  happened,  did  not  seem  to  have  sensibly 
attracted  his  notice.    To  the  defect  now  mentioned  it  wii 
probably  owing,  in  part,  that  he  did  not  fall  in  easily  with  the 
common  dialogue  of  conversation ;  and  that  he  was  scnnewhit 
apt  to  convey  his  own  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.    When 
he  did  so,  however,  it  never  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  engron 
the  discourse  or  to  gratify  his  vanity.     His  own  inclination 
disposed  him  so  strongly  to  enjoy  in  silence  the  gaiety  of  thoee 
around  him,  that  his  friends  were  often  led  to  concert  little 
schemes  in  order  to  engage  him  in  the  discussiona  most  likely 
to  interest  him.     Nor  do  I  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  going 
too  far  when  1  say,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  start  i 
new  topic  himself,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  those  topics 
that  were  introduced  by  others.     The  opinions  he  formed  of 
men,  upon  a  slight  acquaintance,  were  frequently  erroneous; 
but  the  tendency  of  his  nature  inclined  him  much  more  to 
blind  partiality  than  to  ill-founded  prejudice.     The  enlarged 
views  of  human  afl'airs  on  which  his  mind  habitunlly  dwelt, 
left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  study  in  detail  the 
uninteresting  peculiarities  of  ordinary  characters ;  and,  acconi- 
inglv,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of  the 
intellect  and  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  accustomed  in  his 
theories  to  mark  with  the  most  delicate  hand  the  nicest  shades 
both  of  genius  and  of  the  passions ;  yet,  in  judging  of  indi- 
viduals, it  sometimes  happened  that  his  estimates  were  in  i 
surprising  degree  wide  of  the  truth.     In  his  external  form  and 
appearance  there  was  nothing  uncommon.     When  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  when  warmed  with  conversation,  his  gestures  were 
animated,  and  not  ungraceful ;  and,  in  the  society  of  those  he 
Joved,  his  feaiurea  ^-et^  o^\fc\i'e4.  \kT\^\\teued  with  a  smile  of 
juezpressible  bemgiwty.    In  \>ci^  qwwv^«k^  ^1  ^\.T«s^^sev,  V^ 
tendency  to  absence,  and,  i^tVw^^  ^\:^\stfst^,V\^  ^^TORA^xastfaA. 
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of  this  teDdencj,  rendered  his  manner  somewhat  embarrassed 
— an  effect  which  was  probably  not  a  little  heightened  by  those 
■peculatire  ideas  of  propriety  which  his  recluse  habits  tended 
St  once  to  perfect  in  nis  conception  and  to  diminish  his  power 
of  realising.  He  never  sat  for  his  picture ;  but  the  medEdlion 
of  Tassie  conveys  an  exact  idea  of  his  profile,  and  of  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance. — Stewart,  11. 

Neither  is  wealth  necessary  only  because  it  affords  the 
aoeaiis  of  subsistence.  Where  it  has  not  been  amassed,  the  care 
of  providing  for  their  immediate  wants  engrosses  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  all,  and  the  views,  sentiments,  and  feelings 
of  the  people  are  alike  contracted  and  illiberal.  The  posses- 
nim  of  a  decent  competence,  or  the  ability  to  indulge  in  other 
porsuits  than  those  that  directly  tend  to  satisfy  our  animal 
wmta  and  desires,  is  necessary  to  soften  the  selfish  passions, 
to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  aud  to  insure 
any  considerable  proficiency  in  liberal  studies  and  pursuits. 
Tlie  barbarism  and  refinement  of  nations  depend  more  on  their 
wealth  than  on  any  other  circumstance.  No  people  have  ever 
made  any  distinguished  figure  in  philosophy  or  the  fine  arts, 
without  having  been,  at  the  same  time,  celebrated  for  their 
riches  and  industry. — M'Culloch,     Introductory  Ditcourte,  15. 

Thi  citizens  of  Greece  and  Eome  considered  it  degrading 
to  engage  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  and  commerciid 
industry  which  form,  perhaps,  the  principal  business  of  the 
inhabitants  of  modem  Europe ;  and  these  employments  being 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  freemen,  were,  in  conttequence,  wholly 
Cfliried  on  either  by  slaves  or  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  po- 
pulace. Even  Cicero,  who  had  mastered  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  raised  himself  above  many  of  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  and  country,  does  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  ingenuous  in  a  workshop  ;  that  commerce, 
when  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  is  mean  and  despicable,  and, 
when  most  extended,  barely  tolerable ! — 16. 

Thxib  philosophy  was  also  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  political  economy.  The  luxury  of  the  rich,  or 
their  more  refined  mode  of  living,  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
moralists  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  They  considered 
it  as  subversive  of  those  warlike  virtues  which  they  principally 
admired,  and  they  consequently  denounced  the  passion  for 
accumulation  as  fraught  with  the  most  iniurious  consequences. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  science  should  become  an  object  of 
attention  to  minds  imbued  with  such  prejudices,  or  that  it 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  contemned  the  ob^ecta  «bQSk^ 
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which  it  it  conversant,  and  vilified  the  kbour  by  which  weitili 
is  produced. — 17. 

Tns  first  cultivators  of  almost  every  science  begin  hj 
framing  their  theories  on  a  very  narrow  and  insecure  btsii. 
Nor  is  it  really  in  their  power  to  go  to  work  difierentlj. 
Observations  are  scarcely  ever  made,  or  particulars  noted,  ht 
their  own  sakes.  It  is  not  until  they  begin  to  be  sought  after, 
as  furnishing  the  only  test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  troth  or 
falsehood  of  some  popular  theory,  that  they  are  made  in  suffi* 
cient  numbers  and  with  sufiicient  accuracy.  The  once  pre- 
valent opinion  that  wealth  consists  exclusively  of  gold  and 
silver,  naturally  grew  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the  monej 
of  civilised  countries  consisting  principally  of  these  metals. 
And  hence  the  policy,  as  obvious  as  it  was  universal,  of  at- 
tempting to  increase  national  wealth  by  forbidding  the  ezpo^ 
tation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  encouraging  their  importation. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  interdicted  by  the  law  of  England 
previously  to  the  Conquest ;  and  several  statutes  were  suhse- 
quently  passed  to  the  same  effect ;  one  of  which,  the  3rd 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  enacted  so  late  as  1512,  declares,  that  all 
persons  carrying  over  sea  any  coins,  plate,  or  jewels,  shall,  on 
detection,  forfeit  double  their  value. — 19. 

It  was  ordered  by  an  act  passed  in  1678,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  all  dead  bodies  should 
be  wrapped  in  woollen  shrouds ! — 23. 

ly  1678,  the  importation  of  French  commodities  was  pro- 
hibited for  three  years.  This  prohibition,  after  being  repealed, 
was  re-enacted  and  made  perpetual  in  the  reign  of  WUliam  111., 
when  the  legislature  declared  that  the  trade  with  France  was 
a  nuisance ! — a  principle,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  was 
acted  upon  down  to  a  very  late  epoch,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  period  during  wnich  the  Commercial  Treaty  nego- 
ciated  in  1786  had  effect.— 28. 

Nature  is  not  niggard  or  parsimonious.  Her  rude  pro- 
ducts, powers,  and  capacities  are  all  offered  gratuitously  to 
man.  She  neither  demands  nor  receives  an  equivalent  for  her 
favours.  An  object  which  may  be  appropriated  or  adapted  to 
our  use,  without  any  voluntary  labour  on  our  part,  may  be  of 
the  highest  utility ;  but,  as  it  is  the  free  gift  of  nature,  it  is  quite 
impossible  it  can  have  the  smallest  value.  Sir  William  Petty 
was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  down,  though  only  incidentally,  the 
doctrine,  that  t\\e  \a\v\e  o^  eotsv\s\Q>^\\jis»  \&  determined  by  the 
iabour  required  for  tW\T  ^^T^^<^\\c\i\o\l.— ^1. 

TiiK    greatest    imv^oNemviu\.  m  >i)vi^  >jv^^^m^Mvm^  v^^r^sk^  ^ 
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liboiir,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment 
with  which  it  is  anywhere  directed  or  applied,  seem  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour. — Smithy  2. 

Or  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
!Qg7pt  seems  t^  have  been  the  first  in  which  either  agriculture 
or  manufactures  were  cultivated  and  improved  to  any  consi- 
derable degree.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  ancient 
BIgyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the  Chinese,  encouraged 
fineign  commerce,  but  seem  all  to  have  derived  their  great 
opulence  from  inland  navigation.  All  the  inland  partis  of 
Africa,  and  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies  any  considerable 
way  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  the  ancient 
Scythia,  the  modem  Tartary  and  Siberia,  seem,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  to  have  been  in  the  same  barbarous  and  uncivilised 
■tete  in  which  we  find  them  at  present. — 10. 

Iw  the  rude  ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  the 
eommon  instrument  of  commerce,  and,  though  they  must  have 
been  a  most  inconvenient  one,  yet  in  old  times  we  find  things 
were  frequently  valued  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  which 
had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.  The  armour  of  Biomede, 
■aya  Homer,  cost  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  an 
hundred  oxen.  Salt  is  said  to  be  the  common  instrument  of 
commerce  and  exchange  in  Abyssinia ;  a  species  of  shells  in 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  India;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland; 
tobacco  in  Virginia ;  sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies ; 
hidee  or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  countries;  and  there  is  a 
Tillage  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for 
workman  to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shop 
or  the  alehouse.  In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  least 
to  have  been  determined  by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the 
preference,  for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every  other 
commodity.  Different  metals  have  been  made  use  of  by  dif- 
ferent nations  for  this  purpose.  Iron  was  the  common  instru- 
ment of  commerce  among  the  ancient  Spartans;  copper 
among  the  ancient  Eomans;  and  gold  and  silver  among  all 
rich  and  commercial  nations.  Those  metals  seem  originally 
to  have  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  rude  bars,  without 
any  stamp  or  coinage.  The  revenues  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
kinsB  of  England  are  said  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money, 
bu1?in  kind,  that  is,  in  victuals  and  provisions  of  all  sorts. 
William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  them  in 
money.  This  money,  however,  was,  for  a  long  time,  received 
at  the  exchequer  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale.  The  denomina- 
tions of  coins  seem  originally  to  have  ex]^Te!ft^d^\i<&  "vi^v^  ^st 
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quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them.  In  the  time  of  Serfius 
TuUiusi  who  first  coined  money  at  Eome,  the  BomanMcr 
pondo  contained  a  Boman  pound  of  good  copper.  The  Eogliah 
pound  sterling,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  contained  a  poond, 
Tower  weight,  of  silver  of  a  known  fineness.  The  i*raieh 
Uvre  contamed,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a  pound,  TrojH 
weijdit,  of  silver  of  a  known  fineness.  The  fair  of  IVojci 
in  Champagne  was  at  that  time  frequented  hj  all  the  natiom 
of  Europe,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  so  famous  s 
market  were  generally  known  and  esteemed.  From  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  William 
the  Conqueror  among  the  English,  the  proportion  betweoi  the 
pound,  the  shilling,  and  the  penny,  seems  to  have  bean  uni- 
formly the  same  as  at  present,  though  the  value  of  each  hai 
been  very  different.  The  English  pound  and  penny  cantain 
at  present  about  a  third  only,  the  Scots  pound  and  pemij 
about  a  thirty-sixth,  and  t  he  French  pound  and  penny  about 
a  sixty-sixth  part  of  their  Original  value. — 11. 

Labour,  never  varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ulti- 
mate and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 
can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and  compared.  It  is 
their  real  price ;  money  is  their  nominal  price  only. — 15. 

There  were  silver  coins  in  England  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Saxons ;  but  there  was  little  gold  coined  till  the  time  ct 
Edward  III.,  nor  any  copper  till  that  of  James  I.  of  Greet 
Britain.  Commercial  nations  have  always  considered  one  of 
those  metals  as  more  peculiarly  the  measure  of  value  than 
any  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this  preference  seems  generally  to 
have  been  given  to  the  metal  which  they  happened  first  to 
make  use  of  as  the  instrument  of  commerce.  Having  once 
begun  to  use  it  as  their  standard,  which  they  must  have  done 
when  they  had  no  other  money,  they  have  generally  continued 
to  do  so,  even  when  the  necessity  was  not  the  same.  The 
Eomans  are  said  to  have  had  nothing  but  copper  money  till 
within  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  fint 
began  to  coin  silver.  Copper,  therefore,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued always  the  measure  of  value  in  that  republic.  At 
Home,  one  who  owed  a  great  deal  of  money  was  said  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  other  people's  copper.  In  England,  therefore, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  I  believe,  in  all  other  modem  nations 
of  Europe,  all  accounts  are  kept  and  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  eatateft  ia  ^eiiet^^  <i.Qrav^\5L\fcA.  \ss.  ^ver ;  and,  when 
we  mean  to  expreaa  X>[ie  wKvo\i\i\.  qH  ^  ^t^'csi^^  'lss^Nsa&^'%'^ 
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mndfl  sterling  which  we  suppose  would  be  given  for  it.  The 
ortl^em  nations,  who  estabhshed  themselves  upon  the  ruins 
'  the  Boman  empire,  seem  to  have  had  silver  monej  from  the 
■st  beginning  of  their  settlements,  and  not  to  have  known 
ther  gold  or  copper  coins  for  several  ages  thereafter.  Origi- 
lilj,  m  all  countries  I  believe,  a  legal  tender  of  payment 
told  be  made  onlj  in  the  coin  of  that  metal  which  was  pecu- 
irlv  considered  as  the  standard  or  measure  of  value.  In 
ngiand  gold  was  not  considered  as  a  legal  tender  for  a  long 
ne  after  it  was  coined  into  money.  The  proportion  between 
e  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  fixed  by  any  public  law 

proclamation ;  but  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the  market. 
ipper  is  not  at  present  a  legal  tender,  except  in  the  change 

the  smaUer  silver  coins. — 17. 

Iv  1664  the  guinea  (which  was  then  first  coined)  and  the 
her  ^Id  coins  were  permitted  to  pass  current,  without  any 
loation  according  to  the  relative  worth  of  gold  and  silver  iu 
e  market.    This  practice  continued  till  1717,  when  the  rate 

value  at  which  a  guinea  could  exchange  was  fixed  at  21 
tilings.  From  this  period  till  1774  gold  and  silver  coins 
ire  equally  legal  tender.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  no 
ader  made  in  silver  coin  by  tale  should  be  legal  for  more 
m  £25  ;  and  that  any  tender  for  a  larger  sum  in  silver  coin 
list  be  made  by  weight  at  the  rate  of  5s,  2d,  an  ounce.  And 
tally,  in  1816,  the  value  of  silver  was  raised  above  its  just 
oportion,  as  compared  with  gold,  by  coining  66  shilling  in- 
Mul  of  62  out  of  the  pound  troy,  the  additional  four  shillings 
ing  retained  by  government  as  a  seigoorage,  or  duty,  o£ 
4*81  per  cent,  on  the  coinage ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
eor-vamed  silver  currency  from  driving  the  gold  currency  out 

the  country,  and  becoming  the  sole  medium  of  exchange,  it 
IS  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that  silver  should  be  legal  tender 
the  extent  of  40  shillings  only ;  while,  to  prevent  its  sinking 

value  from  redimdancy,  the  power  to  issue  it  was  placed 
dosively  in  the  hands  of  government.  Under  these  regu- 
idiB  silver  has  become  a  merely  subordinate  species  of  cui- 
icy,  occupying  the  same  place  in  relation  to  gold  that  copper 
onpies  in  relation  to  itself.  This  system  has  been  found  to 
■wer  extremely  well. — M^Culloch,  18. 
Fbom  the  circumstance  of  gold  having  been  over-valued 
fch  respect  to  silver  in  the  proportion  fixed  in  1717,  almosc 

large  payments  were  made  m  gold ;  silver  coins  of  full 
liffht  bemg  exported  as  soon  as  they  came  from  the  Mint, 
lue  n(me  but  those  that  were  worn  and  debased  remained  in 
culMtion,  ■ 
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The  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  and  nlver  eon 
was  repealed  in  1819.  Both  may  now  1^  exported  witiuxrk 
check  or  control  of  any  sort. — 20. 

The  natural  price  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  price,  to  whidi 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  continually  grarituting.  The 
market  price  of  any  particular  commodity,  though  it  may  eon- 
tinue  long  above,  can  seldom  continue  long  below,  its  natunl 
price. — Smith,  26. 

The  laws  preventing  voluntary  combinations  among  work- 
men for  advancing  their  wages,  or  for  regulating  the  tCTM  cm 
which  they  sell  their  labour,  were  repealed,  in  1824,  by  tiie 
statute  5  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  Q^.—M'Oulloch,  30. 

One-half  the  children  bom,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the 
age  of  manhood. — Smith,  31. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its 
continual  increase,  which  occasions  a  rise  in  the  waces  of 
labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but  in 
the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which  are  growing  rich  the 
fastest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest. — 31. 

The  most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country  if 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  mhabitants. — 32. 

In  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  those  who  live  to 
old  age,  it  is  said,  frequently  see  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
sometimes  many  more,  descendants  from  their  own  body. 
Labour  is  there  so  well  rewarded  that  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  is  a  source  of  opulence 
and  prosperity  to  the  parents.  The  labour  of  each  child  before 
it  can  leave  their  house  is  computed  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
pounds  clear  gain  to  them. 

China  has  been  long  one  of  the  richest,  that  is,  one  of  the 
most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  most  industrious,  and  most  popu- 
lous countries  in  the  world.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  more  than  &ve 
hundred  years  ago,  describes  its  cultivation,  industry,  and 
populousness  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed by  travellers  in  the  present  times.  It  had,  perhaps, 
even  long  before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  complement  of 
riches  which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  institutions  permits 
it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all  travellers,  inconsistent  in 
many  other  respects,  agree  in  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in 
the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in  bnnging  up  a  family  in 
China.  If  by  diggm^  th^  g;cQuud  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what 
will  purchase  a  Bma\\  (\MWi\A\.^  o^Tvc»m>^^^N^\sv\i^^W\^  pa- 
tented.    The  condition  oi  twK\,Vac^ic^  \^,Si  ^^^jea^^^^x^  ^^\«i. 
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nstead  of  waiting  indolently  in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls 
if  their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  continually  running 
bout  the  streets,  with  the  tools  of  their  respective  trades, 
dBsring  their  service,  and,  at  it  were,  hogging  employment. 
Hie  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  sur- 
MMee  that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe.  In  the 
mighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundreds,  it  is  commonly  said 
Danj  thousand  families,  have  no  habitation  on  the  land,  but 
ive  constantly  in  little  fishing-boats  upon  the  rivers  and 
■Dib.  The  subsistence  which  they  find  there  is  so  scanty 
hatt  ihey  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbage  thrown 
iveiboard  from  any  European  ship.  Any  carrion — the  carcase 
if  m  dead  dog  or  cat  for  example,  though  half  putrid  and  stink- 
ng — ^18  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China, 
toi  by  the  profitableness  of  childjren,  but  by  the  liberty  of 
Ifltferoying  them.  In  all  ^at  towns  several  are  every  night 
spoced  in  the  street,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water. 
Die  performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even  said  to  be  the 
nrowed  business  by  which  some  people  earn  their  subsistence. 

Thx  difference  between  the  genius  of  the  British  constitu- 
IMQ  which  protects  and  governs  North  America,  and  that  of 
die  mercantile  company  which  oppresses  and  domineers  in  the 
Bbst  Indies,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
lifleremt  state  of  those  countries. — 33. 

Im  greater  part  of  the  apples,  and  even  of  the  onions, 
Bonenmed  in  Great  Britain,  were  in  the  last  century  imported 
bcnn  Flanders. — 35. 

PoTBBTT,  though  it  no  doubt  discourages,  does  not  always 
pp0f«Dt  marriage ;  it  seems  even  to  be  favourable  to  genera- 
fekm.  A  half-starved  highland  woman  frequently  bears  more 
than  twentv  children,  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is  often 
iyetpable  of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally  exhausted  by  two  or 
dnee.  Barrenness,  so  frequent  among  women  of  f^hion,  is 
rwT  nune  among  those  of  inlerior  station.  But  poverty,  though 
it  does  not  prevent  the  generation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to 
Afb  rearing,  of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  produced,  but  in 
loecdd  a  soil  and  so  severe  a  climate,  soon  withers  and  dies.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  I  have  been  frequently  told,  in  the  highlands 
if  Scotland,  for  a  mother  who  has  borne  twenty  children  not 
to  h»Te  two  alive.  Several  officers  of  great  experience  have 
■sored  me,  that  so  far  from  recruiting  their  regiment,  they 
iBfe  seyer  been  able  to  supply  it  with  drums  and  fifes  from  all 
he  soldiers'  children  that  were  bom  in  it.     A  gcoat^t  TL\]CB:\vec 
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of  fine  children,  however,  is  seldom  seen  anjwbere  thsn  aibont 
m  barrack  of  soldiers.  Very  few  of  th^n,  it  seems,  arriTc  at  tbr 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  some  places  one-half  tbi* 
children  bom  die  before  they  are  four  years  of  age ;  in  many 
places  before  they  are  seven;  and  in  almost  all  places  before  tb^ 
are  nine  or  ten.  This  great  mortality,  however,  will  everywhere 
be  found  chiefly  among  the  children  of  the  common  people, 
who  cannot  ati'ord  to  tend  them  with  the  same  care  as  thoae  of 
better  station.  Though  their  marriages  are  generally  more 
fruitful  than  thoBe  of  people  of  fashion,  a  smaller  proportioB  of 
their  children  arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hospitals,  and 
among  the  children  brought  up  by  parish  charities,  themortalitj 
is  still  greater  than  among  those  of  the  common  people. — 86. 

It  appears,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nationi,  I 
believe,  that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  tlw 
end  than  that  performed  by  slaves.  The  liberal  rewaid  of 
labour,  as  it  is  the  eflect  of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is  the  csaae 
of  increasing  population.  To  complain  of  it  is  to  lament  over 
the  necessary  effect  and  cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity. 
The  progressive  state  is  in  reality  the  cheerful  and  the  neartj 
state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  society.  The  stationary 
is  dull ;  the  declining,  melancholy.  A  plentiful  subsistence 
increases  the  bodily  strength  of  the  labourer ;  and  the  com- 
fortable hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  of  ending  his  days 
perhaps  in  ease  and  plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that  strength 
to  the  utmost.  Where  wages  are  high,  accordingly,  we  shall 
always  find  the  workmen  more  active,  diligent,  and  expeditious 
than  where  thev  are  low.— 37. 

The  price  of  labour  frequently  rises  in  cheap  and  sinks  in 
dear  years.  Cheap  years  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
independent  workmen  to  journeyman  and  servants  of  all 
kinds,  and  dear  years  to  diminish  it. — 38. 

In  1740,  a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  many  people  were 
willing  to  work  for  bare  subsistence. — 39. 

By  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  all  interest  above  10  per 
cent,  was  declared  unlawful.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl. 
religious  zeal  prohibited  all  interest.  The  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  revived  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  8,  and  10 
per  cent,  continued  to  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the  2l8t 
of  James  I.,  when  it  was  restricted  to  8  per  cent.  It  was  re- 
duced to  6  per  cent,  soon  after  the  Bestoration,  and  by  the  12th 
of  Queen  Anne  to  5  ^et  cevit,. — 40, 

Since  the  Amexicaiv  ww,  >i>ci^  ^tc^^^c^'^  ^'^  vBv^^^^^\A«nt  in 
.Scotland  has  been  dedde^V^  xivot^  w^\d  ^«sv  Sss.  "Sa^^^ax.^,^ 
perhaps  in  any  ot\ier  covrnvtv.-M  C«Xloc\,  \Y 
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Thb  proTince  of  Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  Hh 
territory  and  the  numher  of  its  people,  is  a  richer  countrj  than 
Engiaoo.  The  government  there  borrow  at  2  per  cent.,  and 
private  people  of  good  credit  at  3.  The  wages  of  lahour  are 
said  to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  England,  and  the  Dutch, 
it  is  well  known,  trade  upon  lower  profits  than  any  people 
in  Europe. — Smith. 

ly  Bengal  money  is  frequently  lent  to  the  fiurmers  at  40, 
fk\  and  00  per  cent.,  and  the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged 
for  the  payment.  As  the  profits  which  can  afford  such  an 
interest  must  eat  up  almost  the  whole  rent  of  the  landlord,  so 
such  enormous  usury  must  in  its  turn  eat  up  the  greater  part 
of  those  profits.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Koman  republic,  a 
usury  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the 
provinces,  under  the  ruinous  administration  of  their  proconsuls. 
The  virtuous  Brutus  lent  money  in  Cyprus  at  48  per  cent., 
as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Cicero.  Twelve  per  cent  is 
•aid  to  be  the  common  interest  of  money  in  China.  Among 
the  barbarous  nations  who  overran  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Boman  empire,  the  performance  of  contracts  was  left  for 
many  ages  to  the  isith  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  courts 
of  justice  of  their  kings  seldom  intermeddled  in  it.  The  high 
rate  of  interest  which  took  place  in  those  ancient  times  may 
perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for  from  this  cause. — 43. 

Ih  Holland  it  is  unfaoliionable  not  to  be  a  man  of  businesH. 
Necessity  makes  it  usual  for  almost  every  man  to  be  so,  and 
custom  everywhere  regulates  fashion.  As  it  is  ridiculous  nut 
to  dress,  so  is  it,  in  some  measure,  not  to  be  employed,  like 
other  people.  As  a  man  of  a  civil  profession  seems  awkward 
in  a  camp  or  a  garrison,  and  is  even  in  some  danger  of  being 
despised  there,  so  does  an  idle  man  among  men  of  business. — 
44. 

Iir  the  advanced  state  of  society,  they  are  all  very  poor 
people  who  follow  as  a  trade  what  other  people  pursue  as  u 
pastime. — 45. 

Tuouon  the  prices  of  corn  and  cattle  are  commonly  very 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those  of  bread  and 
butcher's  meat  are  generally  very  nearly  tlie  same  through  the 
greater  part  of  it. — 51. 

In  Sheffield  no  master  cutler  can  have  more  than  one  ap- 
prentice at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of  the  corporation.  In  Norfolk 
and  1^'orwich  no  master  weaver  con  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month  to  the 
king.     No  maaler  hatter  can  have  more  t\itta  t^v^o  ^\»YK£^Mvi»A 
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anjrwliere  in  England,  or  in  the  English  plantations,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month,  half  to  the  king,  tnd 
naif  to  him  who  shall  sue  in  any  court  of  record.    The  silk- 
weayers  in  London  had  scarce  heen  incorporated  a  year  when 
they  enacted  a  bye-law  restraining  any  master  from  having  mora 
than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.    It  required  a  particiuar  act 
of  parliament  to  rescind  this  bye-law.       Seven  years  seem 
anciently  to  have  been,  all  over  Europe,  the  usual  term  estab- 
lished for  the  duration  of  apprenticeships  in  the  greater  put 
of  incorporated  trades.  All  such  incorporations  were  anciently 
called  universities ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.    The  university  of  smiths,  tbe 
university  of  tailors,  &c.,  are  expressions  which  we  commonly 
meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns.     When  those 
particular    incorporations  which    are   now  peculiarly  ciUed 
universities  were  first  established,  the  term  of  years  which  it 
was  necessary  to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  in  common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporations 
were  much  more  ancient.     By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly 
called  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  for  the  future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery 
at  that  time  exercised  in  England,  unless  he  had  previously 
served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  least;  and 
what  before  had  been  the  bye-law  of  many  particular  corpor- 
tious  became  in  England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all 
the  trades  carried  on  in  market  towns.     By  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the   words,  the  operation  of  this  statute  has  been 
limited  to  those  trades  which  were  established  in  England 
before  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  never  been  extended  to 
such  as  have  been  introduced  since  that  time.     [The  statute  of 
apprenticeship  was  repealed  in  1814,  by  the  statute  54th  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  96.    This  act  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  any  of 
the  existing  rights,  privileges,  or  bye-laws  of  the  different  legally 
constituted  corporations  ;  but  wherever  these  do  not  stand  in 
the  way,  the  formation  of  apprenticeships,  and  their  duration, 
is  now  entirely  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves.— 
M'  Culloch],  54. 

The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour,  as  it 

is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the 

most  sacred  and  inviolable.     The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man  hes 

in  the  strengtli  au4  dex\feT\t\  ofl  \5:\%\i»si^\  ^sidto  hinder  him 

from  emploviuc  t\\\a  «treii^\i  wi^  e^«iXfeTv\.y\Ti.^\«^  \aMBwet\& 

tbinkB  proper  without  m^xMc^  \.o\^^aT.^^^J^>^.^a.^TJsl^^x^ 
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of  this  most  sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroach- 
upon  tlie  just  liberty  both  of  the  workman  and  those 
might  be  disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one 
working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders  the  others 
employmg  whom  they  think  proper.  To  judge  whether 
fit  to  be  employed  may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  discre- 
>f  the  employers  whose  interest  it  so  much  concerns.  The 
ei  anxiety  of  the  lawgiver  lest  they  should  employ  an 
oper  person  is  evidently  as  impertinent  as  it  is  oppressive, 
institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can  give  no  security 
insufficient  workmanship  shall  not  frequently  be  exposed 
blic  sale.  "When  this  is  done  it  is  generally  the  effect  of 
,  and  not  of  inability  ;  and  the  longest  apprenticeship  can 
DO  aecurity  against  fraud.  Quite  different  regulations  are 
vary  to  prevent  this  abuse.  The  sterling  mark  upon  plate, 
he  stamps  upon  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the  purcnaser 
1  ffreat'Or  security  than«any  statute  of  apprenticeship.  He 
tlly  looks  at  these,  but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
re  whether  the  workman  had  served  a  seven  years'  appren- 
lip.  The  institution  of  lon^  apprenticeships  has  no  ten- 
f  to  form  young  people  to  industry.  A  journeyman  who 
a  by  the  piece  is  likely  to  be  industrious,  because  he 
as  a  benefit  from  every  exertion  of  his  industry.  An  ap« 
Aoe  is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almost  always  is  so,  because 
IS  no  immediate  interest  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  inferior 
oyments,  the  sweets  of  labour  consist  altogether  in  the 
Dpense  of  labour.  They  who  are  soonest  in  a  condition 
joy  the  sweets  of  it  are  likelv  soonest  to  conceive  a  relish 
fc,  and  to  acquire  the  early  habit  of  industry.  A  yonng 
naturally  conceives  an  aversion  to  labour,  when  for 
ig  time  he  receives  no  benefit  firom  it.  The  boys  who 
lat  out  apprentices  irom  public  charities  are  generally 
d  for  more  than  the  usual  number  of  years,  and  they 
rally  turn  out  very  idle  and  worthless.  Apprenticeships 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  reciprocal 
•  of  master  and  apprentice  make  a  considerable  article 
rery  modem  code.  Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether 
oessarv.  The  arts  which  are  much  superior  to  common 
m^  such  as  those  of  making  clocks  and  watches,  contain  no 

mystery  as  to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction 

»tion  would  generally  in  this  way  be  more  effectual,  and 

Cless  tedious  and  expensive.    The  master,  indeed,  would 
ser.     Ue  would  lose  all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice, 
b  he  now  eavea  i'or  seven  years  aitogbl\i«T.    \tl^^^ssA^ 
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perhaps,  the  apprentice  himself  would  be  a  loser.  In  a  trade 
so  easily  learned  he  would  have  more  competitora,  and  hii 
wages,  when  he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be 
much  less  than  at  present.  The  same  increase  of  oompetiticm 
would  reduce  the  profits  of  the  masters  as  well  as  the  wages  of 
the  workmen.  The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would  lU 
be  losers.  But  the  public  would  be  a  gainer,  the  w<m^  of  ill 
artificers  coming  in  this  way  much  cheaper  to  market.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  reduction  of  price,  and  consequently  of  wages  and 
profit,  by  restraining  that  free  competition  which  would  moit 
certainly  occasion  it,  that  all  corporations,  and  the  greater  part 
9f  corporation  laws,  have  been  established. — 55. 

No  apprenticeship  has  ever  been  thought  necessary  to  qualify 
for  husbandry,  the  great  trade  of  the  country.  After  what  are 
called  the  fine  arts  and  the  liberal  professions,  however,  there 
is  perhaps  no  trade  which  requires  so  great  a  Yariety  of  know- 
ledge and  experience. — 57. 

. .  Peoplb  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  together,  eren  for  roe^ 
ciment  and  diversion,  hut  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices. — 59. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  are  necessary  for  the  better 
government  of  the  trade  is  without  any  foundation.  The  real 
and  efiectual  discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  workman  u 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that  of  his  customers. 

Till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  five  marks, 
containing  about  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds  of  present  money, 
was,  in  England,  the  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipendiary 
parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the  decrees  ot  severtl 
difierent  national  councils.  At  the  same  period  fourpence  a 
day,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay  of  a  master  mason, 
and  threepence  a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  our  present 
money,  that  of  a  journeyman  mason.  The  wages  of  both  these 
labourers,  therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been  constantly 
employed,  were  much  superior  to  those  of  the  curate.  By  the 
12th  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  12,  it  is  declared,  "  That  whereas, 
for  want  of  sufficient  maintenance  and  encouragement  to 
curates,  the  cures  have  in  several  places  been  meanly  supplied, 
the  bishop  is,  therefore,  empowered  to  appoint  by  writing  under 
his  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient  certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not 
e.iceedinpj  fifty  and  uot  leas  than  twenty  pounds  a  ye^ir.*'  Forty 
/rounds  a  year  \a  reeVoive^  t!i\.  ^xt^^^^iX,  n«^  \|jiR»<L  ^ay  for  a 
curate  and  notv;\tV\aUti^\i\^  Vtvv^  ^""^  ^'^  >^Vk.\\\«ssfc\>^.^S>wB«:  'w;*. 
manv  curacies  under  £^0  ^  ^^^^^^  \>1  ^^^^  Tj^^^Ws^^Sja 
Toni  G^o  ?1I.,  cap.  ^^.^  ^>-W-  --  ...^.^..^v.  W. 
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cumtes  and  assign  them  salaries,  which  are  in  no  case  to  be  lesi* 
thau  £H0  a  year,  and  which  are  to  increase  up  to  £150  a 
year,  according  as  the  population  of  the  pansh  increases 
in  magnitude. — M'CullocL]  There  are  journeymen  shce- 
makert  in  London  who  earn  £40  a  year,  and  there  is  scarce 
an  industrious  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metropolis  who 
doea  not  earn  more  than  £20.  This  last  sum,  indeed^  does  not 
exceed  what  is  frequently  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many 
country  parishes.  [An  act  passed  in  1812  raised  the  stipends 
of  auch  Scotch  clergymen  as  were  below  £150  a  year,  exclusive 
of  their  houses  and  glebes,  to  that  sum.  It  seeme,  however,  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  such  an  income  is  inodeauate  to 
•upport  a  clergyman  in  his  proper  station ;  and  that  the  mini- 
mum stipend,  ezcliisive  of  glebes  and  houses,  should  be  raised 
to  £250  or  £300  a  year.— ifCi*//(w?A.]— 60. 

Bjefore  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a  scholar  and  a 
beggar  seem  to  have  been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The 
difterent  governors  of  the  universities,  before  that  time,  appear 
to  have  often  granted  licenses  to  their  scholars  to  beg.  Li 
ancient  times,  before  any  charities  had  been  established  for  the 
education  of  indigent  people  to  the  learned  professions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
considerable.  Isocratei^  demanded  ten  mina,  or  £83  6s.  Hd., 
from  each  scholar.  When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  an  hundred  scholars.  1  understand  this  to  be  the 
number  whom  he  taught  at  one  time,  or  who  attended  what  we 
would  call  one  course  of  lectures :  a  number  which  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  irom  so  great  a  city  to  so  famous  a  teacher, 
who  taught  too  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  of 
all  sciences,  rhetoric.  He  must  have  made,  therefore,  by  each 
conne  of  lectures,  a  thousand  mina,  or  £3,333  G«'.  SV.  A 
thousand  mina,  accordingly,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  another 
place,  to  have  been  his  didactron,  or  usual  price  of  tesiching. 
Many  other  eminent  teachers  in  those  times  appear  to  have 
acquired  great  fortunes. — 01. 

1*HS  act  of  William  III.,  which  obliged  a  poor  man  to  pro- 
cure a  certiHi^te  before  he  could  remove  from  a  parish,  was 
repealed  in  1795 ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
no  poor  persons  should  aften^'ards  be  removable  from  ti»e 
parish  or  place  which  they  inhabited,  to  the  place  of  their  last 
fesral  settlement,  until  they  actually  became  chargeable. — 
M'Culloeh,M, 

It  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  artificial 
boundary  of  a  parish,  than  an  arm  of  the  «e«L  ot  t^  t\d?^  «^^ 
Jii^b  mo'uBtaiua, — Smith,  Go. 
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To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour  from 
the  ^parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside  is  an  evident  violation  of 
natural  liberty  and  justice.  The  common  petople  of  En^d, 
however,  so  jealous  of  their  liherty,  but,  like  the  comfflon 
people  of  most  other  countries,  never  rightly  imderstandiDg 
wherein  it  consists,  have  now  for  more  than  a  century  toother 
suffered  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  this  oppression  without 
a  remedy. 

The  expenses  of  actions  at  law  regarding  settlements  tnd 
removals,  previously  to  the  change  in  the  poor  laws  in  1834, 
were  seldom  less  than  from  £300,000  to  £350,000  a  year!- 
M'CuUoch. 

Though  anciently  it  was  usual  to  rate  wages,  first  bj 
general  laws  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  after- 
wards by  particular  orders  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
every  particular  county,  both  these  practices  have  now  gone 
entirely  into  disuse.    **  By  the  experience  of  above  400  years," 
says  Dr.  Bum,  ''  it  seems  time  to  lay  aside  all  endeavours  to 
bring  under  strict  regulations  what  m  its  own  nature  seems 
incapable  of  minute  limitation  ;  for  il*  all  persons  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there  would  be 
no  emulation,  and  no  room  leit  for  industry  or  ingenuity." 
Particular  acts  of  parliament,  however,  still  attempt  sometimes 
to  regulate  wages  in  particular  trades  and  in  particular  places. 
[All  laws  for  the  regulation  of  wages  were  repealed  hy  the  5th 
Greo.  IV.,  cap.  95  :  masters  and  workmen  may  now  enter  into 
voluntary  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  or  raising 
wages.— il/'0w//(;(7A.]     In  ancient  times,  too,  it  was  usual  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other  dealers, 
by  rating  the  price  both  of  provisions  and  other  goods.     The 
assize  of  bread  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this 
ancient  usage.     [The  laws  relating  to  the  assize  and  price  of 
bread  in  London  and  its  environs  were  repealed  by  a  local  act 
passed  in  1815  (55th  G^eo.  III.,  cap.  19).     And  those  relating 
10  the  assize  of  bread  out  of  London  are  now  very  rarely  acted 
upon. — MOulIoch.]— Smith. 

The  fundamental  position  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith,  that 
there  are  certain  species  of  produce  that  always  yield  rent,  is 
contradicted  by  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  expe- 
rience. Were  such  the  case,  rents  would  always  exist,  whereas 
they  are  uniformly  unknown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society. 
The  truth  is,  tV\at  xevi^.  '\^  ^Tv\*\t^\^  ^  ^consequence  of  the  de- 
creasing produclivexv^fta  ol\)cve  ^viA^'a^\^t^^«v\^VJ^i^^^^ 
cuJtxvatiou  as  aocVety  a^sme^^,  w  t^^^^^  v^l  ^^  ^^vcwss.^ 
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prodactivenew  of  the  capitals  successively  applied  to  them. 
Xf either  is  it  true,  as  is  assumed  in  every  part  of  the  ''"Wealth 
of  Nations,"  that  rent  enters  into  and  forms  a  constituent  part 
€f  the  cost  or  price  of  raw  produce ;  for  that  is  determined 
bj  the  cost  of  producing  that  portion  of  the  required  supply 
that  is  raised  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  or 
by  the  ageucy  of  the  capital  last  applied  to  the  land ;  and  it 
baa  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  neither  this  capital, 
or  its  produce,  ever  pays  any  rent. — WOulloch,  66. 

MovopOLY  is  a  great  enemj  to  eood  management,  which 
in  never  be  universally  established  but  in  consequence  of  thai 
free  and  universal  competition  which  forces  everybody  to  have 
reoonrse  to  it  for  the  sake  of  self-defence.  It  is  not  more 
tban  fifty  years  ago  that  some  of  the  counties  in  the  neigh- 
boiubood  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  against  the 
e&teDflion  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  counties. 
Thoae  remoter  counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapness  of 
hboiir,  would  be  able  to  sell  their  grass  and  com  cheaper  in 
tbe  London  market  than  themselves,  and  would  thereby  reduce 
their  rents  aod  ruin  their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  noweyer, 
bare  risen  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved  since  that 
time,—SmM,  68. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  four  reals  (1«.  9\d, 
■teriing)  was,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  ordinary  price  for  an 
oz,  chosen  from  a'herd  of  two  or  three  hundred. 

Ik  Cochin  China  the  finest  white  sugar  commonly  sells  for 
^iAt  shillings  a  hundred  weight. — 72. 

Lif  the  new  towu  of  Edinburgh,  built  within  these  few 
▼earsy  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  stick  of  Scotch  timber. — 

When  Tavemier,  a  jeweller,  yisited  the  diamond  mines  of 
Oolconda  and  Visiapour,  he  was  informed  that  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  wrought,  had 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  shut  up,  except  those  which  yield 
tbe  largest  and  finest  stones.  The  others,  it  seems,  were  to 
the  proprietor  not  worth  the  working. — 80. 

Sixteen  shillings,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Byron,  was  the  price 
of  a  good  horse  in  the  capital  of  Chili  not  many  years  ago. 
—85. 

The  great  debasement  of  the  silver  coin  began  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  had  gone  on  continually  increasing  till 
1095,  at  which  time  a  guinea  commonly  exchanged  for  thirty 
shillings  of  the  worn  and  dipt  silver. — 89. 

Is  France,  till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grain  waa  b^  law 
prohibited. — 91 . 
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Thk  price  of  all  nietal!»,  though  liable  to  slow  and  gradual 
variations,  varies  less  Iroin  year  to  jear  than  that  of  almodt 
any  other  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  land ;  and  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals  is  even  less  liable  to  aadden  TaiiatiQitt 
than  that  of  the  coarse  ones.  The  durablenefli  of  metabii 
tlie  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  steadiness  of  price. — 97. 

When  we  read  in  Pliny  that  Scius  bought  a  white  night- 
inhale,  as  a  present  for  the  Empress  Agrippina,  at  the  price  of 
(vOOO  testertii,  equal  to  about  £50  of  our  present  money ;  tnd 
that  Asinius  Celer  purchased  a  surmullet  at  the  price  of  8,000 
sestertiiy  equal  to  about  £66f  13.  ^.  of  our  present  money ;  tbc 
extravagance  of  those  prices,  how  much  soever  it  may  surprne 
U0,  is  apt,  notwithstanding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one-third 
less  than  it  reaUy  was. — 101. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting  stocldiigi 
was  probably  not  known  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Their  koie 
were  made  of  common  cloth.  The  first  person  that  wore 
stockings  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth: 
she  received  them  as  a  present  from  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
—114. 

Neither  wind  nor  water-mills  of  any  kind  were  known  in 
England  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  some  time 
before. 

In  the  currencies  of  North  America,  before  the  act  of  par- 
liaiiteut  which  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  ten  and  five         1 
t«hiUings  notes,  paper  was  commonly  issued  for  so  small  a  sum 
as*  a  shilling.     lu  some  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  it  was 
issued  even  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence. — 142.  i 

Entails  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Eomans.    They  1 

are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  suppositions,  the  sup-  | 

position  that  every  successive  generation  of  men  have  not  an  ' 

equal  right  to  tlie  earth,  and  to  all  tliat  it  possesses;  but  that  } 

the  property  of  the  present  generation  snould  be  restrained  ) 

and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy  of  those  who  died,  per- 
haps, live  hundred  years  ago.  The  common  law  of  England 
is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more 
restricted  there  than  in  any  other  European  monarchv; 
though  even  England  is  not  altogether  without  them.  In 
{Scotland,  more  than  one-fifth,  j>erhaps  more  than  one-third 
part,  of  the  'wY\o\e  \«iv\^%  o'i  \\\%  ^vi\rQ\,Y^  ^t^at  present  supposed 
t<>  be  under  8tr\ct  ei\lwv\.— VIV.  ^   x^.   ^.  .^    x  ' 

Colliers,  coa\-\)eaY^T*,  ^;3\\«t^,MA^\sAx^\^>^3^^^sv^^^^ 
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in  collieries  and  salt-works  were  placed  by  the  old  law  of  Scot- 
limd,  enforced  by  several  comparatively  modem  statutes,  in 
Uie  exact  condition  of  the  adscripH  gleba  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  were  bound  to  perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which 
fehey  belon^d ;  upon  a  sale  of  the  works  the  new  proprietor 
ioquired  a  right  to  their  services  ;  all  persons  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  them  into  their  employment  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  their  last  master ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
deaerting  to  another  work,  and  being  claimed  within  twehe 
months,  their  employers  were  obliged  to  restore  them  withiii 
twenty-four  hours,  under  a  high  penalty !  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  Scotch  colliers,  <fcc.,  so  late  as  1775,— M'Cidloch,  172. 

Tfli  experience  of  ages  and  nations,  I  believe,  demonstrates 
tbftt  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  it  appears  to  cost  only 
their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person 
irho  can  acouire  no  property  can  have  no  other  interest  but  to 
Bet  as  much  and  to  labour  as  little  as  possible.  Whatever 
vork  he  does,  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own 
maintenance,  can  oe  squeezed  out  of  him  by  violence  only,  and 
Dot  by  any  interest  of  his  own. — Smith. 

It  is  not  thirty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a 
gentleman  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland,  without  any  legal  warrant 
whatever,  not  being  what  was  then  eddied  a  lord  of  regality,  nor 
9?en  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
without  being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used,  notwith- 
itanding,  to  exercise  the  highest  crimioal  jurisdiction  over  his 
dwn  people.  He  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity, 
though  without  any  of  the  formalities  of  justice.  It  is  not  im- 
probable  that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time 
Dsade  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  this  authority,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whose  rent  never 
sxoeeded  £500  a  year,  carried,  in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his 
dwn  people  into  the  rebellion  with  him. — 183. 

Iv  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  commerce,  nor  any  of 
the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  candot 
well  employ  his  revenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  families,  who  are  all  of  them  necessarily  at 
luB  command.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  can  spend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally 
does  so,  without  directly  maintaining  twenty  people,  or  being 
Me  to  command  more  than  ten  footmen  not  worth  the 
commanding. 

Yebt  old  families,  such  as  have  possessed  some  considerable 
sstate  from  father  to  son  for  so  many  successive  geueiationa, 
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are  verr  rare  in  commereial  countries.  Bichee,  in  ■mte  of  the 
moet  violent  regulations  of  law  to  prevent  their  oissipslMB, 
yerj  seldom  remain  long  in  the  same  fiunily.  Among  simrk 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  do,  without  any  rcn- 
lations  of  law ;  for  among  nations  of  shepherds,  sneh  ss  ne 
Tsrtars  and  Arabs,  the  consumable  nature  of  their  pnpeitj 
necessarily  rendera  all  such  regulations  impossible. — ^IM. 

To  purchase  land  is,  everywhere  in  Europe,  a  most  unpro- 
fitable employment  of  a  small  capital.  A  young  man  wbo, 
instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to  some  profession,  shoaM 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoussnd  pounds  in  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  lano,  might  indeed 
expect  to  live  very  happily  and  very  independently,  but  mmk 
bia  adieu  for  ever  to  all  hope  of  eiuier  great  fortune  or  mt 
illustration,  which,  by  a  different  employment  of  his  stoei,  he 
might  have  had  the  same  chance  of  acquiring  with  oAer 
people. — 185. 

Fravcs  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  of  fimgn 
commerce  near  a  century  before  England  was  distinguished  u 
a  commercinl  country.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of 
older  standing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Europe 
except  Italy.  Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  in^every  part,  bj 
means  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures  for  distant  nle. 
—186. 

The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government  easily  dry 
up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which  arises  from  commerce 
only.  That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid  improvements  of 
agriculture  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  destroyed 
but  by  those  violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  hoBtile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a  century 
or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that  happened  for  some  time 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire  in  the  westera 
provinces  of  Europe. — 187. 

Political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of 
a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two  distinct  objects :  first, 
to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or, 
more  properly,  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or 
subsistence  for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state 
or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the 
sovereign.  [Political  economy  is  now  most  commonly  defined, 
"  the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  con^&um^tion  of  thoHc  articles  or  products  that 
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have  exchangeable  value,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  necessaiy, 
uaetulv  or  agreeable  to  mau." — M^Culloch.'] 

Fob  some  time  after  the  discovery  ot  America,  the  first 
ioquirj  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown 
eoast,  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  P  By  the  information  which  they  received 
they  judged  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  settlement 
theret  or  if  the  countrv  was  worth  conquering.  Piano  Corpius, 
a  monk,  sent  ambassacfor  from  the  King  of  France  to  one  of  the 
•ons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  sa>s,  that  the  Tartars  used 
frequently  to  ask  him  it  there  was  plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen 
in  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  inquiry  had  the  same  object 
with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They  wanted  to  know  if  the 
eonntry  was  rich  enough  to  be  worth  the  conquering. 

A  OOUNTBY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  must  undoubtedly 
draw  its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  same 
maDDer  as  one  that  has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  must  draw  its 
wines.  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  government  should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than 
towards  the  other  object.  A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to 
buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occasion  for  ; 
a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will 
never  be  in  want  of  those  metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a 
certain  price,  like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  so  all  other  commodities  are  the 
price  of  those  metals. — 190. 

GhooDS  can  serve  many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing 
money ;  but  money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  pur- 
chasing ffoods.  Money,  therefore,  necessarily  runs  after  goods, 
but  go^s  do  not  always  or  necessarily  run  after  money.  — 192. 

CovBUMABLE  Commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon  destroyed; 
whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and  were 
it  not  for  this  continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be 
more  disadvantageous  to  any  country  than  the  trade  which 
oonsists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lusting  for  such  perishable 
commodities.  We  do  not,  however,  reckon  tliat  trade  dis- 
advantageous which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hardware 
of  England  for  the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hardware  is  a  very 
durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  exporta- 
tion, might  too  be  accumulated  for  ages  together,  to  the 
incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country. 
To  attempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either  by 
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introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  nnnecesaarj  qnantitj  ot 
gold  or  silver,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increue 
the  good  cheer  of  private  families  bj  obliging  them  to  keep  an 
unnecessary  number  of  kitchen  utensils. 

The  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunken- 
ness, but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countriei 
are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in  Europe:  witness  the 
Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  France.  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in 
what  is  their  daily  fare.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  oountrict 
which,  either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes, 
and  where  wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkenneH 
is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  Northern  nations,  and  all  thoee 
who  live  between  the  tropics — the  negroea,  for  example,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. — 218. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,  as  drawbacks  are 
sometimes  called  bounties.  But  we  must  in  all  cases  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
word.— 232. 

Br  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  cap.  14,  it  was  enacted 
that  whoever  should  buy  any  corn  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell 
it  again,  sliould  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  should, 
for  the  first  fault,  sutler  two  mouths*  imprisonment,  and  forfeit 
the  value  of  the  corn ;  for  the  second,  sufter  six  months  im- 
prisonment, and  forfeit  double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third, 
oe  set  in  the  pillory,  suiTer  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient 
policy  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe  was  no  better  than  thtt 
of  England.— 234. 

The  government  of  an  exclusive  company  of  merchants  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  governments  for  any  country  what- 
ever.--255. 

Undek  the  present  system  of  management.  Great  Britain 
derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the  dominion  which  she  assumes 
over  her  colonies.  Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  since  the  world 
began,  the  only  state  which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  has 
only  increased  its  expense  without  once  augmenting  its  re- 
sources.— 277. 

Br  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  the  exporter  of  sheep,  lambs, 
or  rams,  was  for  the  first  ofieuce  to  forfeit  all  his  goods 
for  ever,  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  then  to  have  his 
left  hand  cut  olf  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be 
there  nailed  u]) ;  and  for  the  second  oflence  to  be  adjudged  a 
felon,  and  to  su&t  d\i«L\.\i  «ueeordlu^ly.    To  prevent  the  breed 
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of  our  sheep  from  being  propagated  in  foreign  countries,  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.,  cap.  18,  the  exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony, 
and  the  exporter  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures 
as  a  felon.— 292. 

Bt  the  23rd  of  George  II.,  cap.  13,  the  person  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Qreat  Britam,  to  go  into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order 
to  practise  or  teach  his  trade,  is  liable  for  the  first  ofience  to 
be  fined  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  so  enticed,  and 
to  twelve  months*  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be 
paid ;  and  for  the  second  ofi*euce,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid. 
If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is  exercitsing  or 
teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  upon  warning  being 
given  to  him  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  or  consuls 
abroad,  or  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  the 
time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such  warn- 
ing, return  into  this  realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and 
inhabit  continually  within  the  same,  he  is  from  thenceforth  de- 
clared incapable  of  taking  any  legacy  devised  to  him  within 
the  kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or  administrator  to  any  person, 
or  of  taking  any  lands  within  this  kingdom  by  descent,  devise, 
or  purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels ;  is  declared  an  alien  in  every  respect,  and  is 
put  out  of  the  king's  protection.  |^The  restrictions  on  the  emi- 
gration of  artisans  were  repealed  m  1824. — M'Culloch.'] — 298. 

Tux  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion  to  the 
sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  permit  its  followers 
to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently  to  dress  any  victuals  upon  the 
water,  it  in  effect  prohibits  them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages. 
—308. 

Ik  1835  the  house  duty  was  repealed,  but  the  window  duty 
still  exists.  At  present  (1838)  houses  having  less  than  eight 
windows  are  exempted  from  this  duty ;  those  that  have  eight 
windows  pay  a  duty  of  16s,  Gd.  a  year ;  those  that  have  nine 
pay  £1 1«.;' those  that  have  ten  £1  Ss.,  and  so  on  until  the 
oouse  has  ISO  windows,  when  the  duty  is  fixed  at  £46  Us.  SiL, 
an  additional  Is.  4d.  being  added  for  every  window  above  180. 
—M^Culloeh,  381. 

Stamp  duties  were  first  levied  in  Holland.  Most  of  the 
accustomed  methods  of  taxation  having  been  resorted  to,  the 
republic,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  her  conte>«t 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  adopted  the  novel  device  o^  i^€vtT« 
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ing  a  considerable  reward  to  any  one  who  ahoald  devise  ihe 
best  new  tax!  Among  many  others,  that  of  the  veeiiyel 
charUe,  or  stamp  duty,  was  suggested ;  and  having  been  ap* 
proved  of,  it  was  introduced  by  an  ordinance,  in  1^4,  setting 
forth  its  necessity,  and  the  advantages  which  it  was  supposed 
would  result  from  its  imposition. — 889. 

Ths  middling  and  siiperior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  under- 
stood their  own  interest,  ought  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  direct  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  final  payment  of  both  the  one  and  th« 
other  falls  altogether  upon  themselves,  and  always  with  a  con- 
siderable overcharge.  They  fall  heaviest  upon  the  landlords, 
who  always  pay  in  a  double  capacity :  in  that  of  landlords,  bj 
the  reduction  of  their  rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  consumers,  by 
the  increase  of  their  expenses.  In  Great  Britain,  the  prindpad 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  those  upon  these  four 
commodities,  viz :  salt,  leather,  soap,  and  candles.  Salt  is  avenr 
ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed 
among  the  Eomans,  and  it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe,  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually  consumed  by  any  in- 
dividual is  so  small,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very  sensibk 
even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at 
3«.  4rf.  a  bushel — about  three  times  the  origin^  price  of  the 
commodity.  [In  England  the  salt-tax,  previous  to  its  repeal 
in  1823,  was  as  high  as  15«.  a  bushel. — M'Oulloch.^  Leather 
and  soap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at  three  halfpence  a 
pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ;  [The  duty  on  candles  was  re- 
pealed in  1831 ;  the  existing  (1838)  duty  on  hard  soap  is  three 
halfpence  per  pound,  and  on  soft  soap  one  penny  per  pound.— 
M'Oulloch,]  taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather, 
may  amount  to  about  8  or  10  per  cent. ;  upon  that  of  soap  to 
about  20  or  25  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  caudles  to  about 
14  or  15  per  cent. — taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon 
salt,  are  still  very  heavy.  In  a  country  where  the  wintera  are 
so  cold  as  in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  season,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  necessary  of  life,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  victuals,  but  for  the  comfortable  subsist- 
ence of  many  different  sorts  of  workmen  who  work  within 
doors,  and  coals  are  the  cheapest  of  all  fuel.  If  a  bounty  could 
in  any  case  be  reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon  the 
transportation  of  coals  from  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  abound  to  those  in  which  they  are  wanted.  But 
the   legislature,  mftlfttbdi  oi  ^X^o.xixt^'j^  Vsaa  im^^osed  a  tax  of 
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8«.  Bd.  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coastways,  which  upon  mo«t 
aorta  of  coal  is  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at 
the  coal  pit.     Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  naviga- 
tion pay  no  duty.    Where  they  are  naturally  cheap,  they  are 
OQDSuined  duty-free ;  where  they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are 
loaded  with  a  heavy  duty.     [The  duties  on  coal  for  home  con- 
sumption, whether  carried  by  sea  or  land,  were  repealed  iu 
1881. — M^Culloch,']    Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
mocb  higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  G-reat  Britain. 
Duties  upon  Hour  and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon 
bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  Holland  the  money  price  of  bread  consumed  in  towns  is 
■apposed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of  such  taxes.     In  lieu  of  a 
|Mrt  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay  every 
year  ao  much  a  head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bread  they  are 
supposed  to  consume.    Those  who  consume  wheaten  bread  pay 
three  guilders  fifteen  stivers ;  about  6«.  Q\d,    These  and  some 
other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising  the  price  of  labour, 
are  aaid  to  have  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of 
Holland.     A  French  author  of  some  note  has  proposed  to  re- 
form the  finances  of  his  country,  substituting  m  the  room  of 
other  taxes  this  most  ruinous  of  all  taxes.    There  is  nothing  so 
absurd,  says  Cicero,  which  has  not  sometimes  been  asserted  by 
tome  philosophers.     In  Holland  people  pay  so  much  a  head 
for  a  license  to  drink  tea. — Smith,  894. 

The  agricultural  class  is  the  least  of  all  disposed  to  inno- 
vation, and  the  most  peculiarly  attached  to  ancient  customs 
sud  routine.  In  the  nch  soil  of  Essex  the  wretched  system 
of  fleet  ploughing  and  whole  year  fallows  is  still  pretty  gene- 
imlly  followed ;  the  agriculture  of  Sussex  is  said  to  be  at  least 
a  century  behind  that  of  East  Lothian  or  ^Norfolk ;  and  in 
•ome  of  the  midland  counties  it  is  customary  to  yoke  four 
or  five  horses  to  a  plough  for  the  tillage  of  light  land. — WOuU 
loek,  451. 

M.  Humboldt,  who  has  left  nothing  untouched  that  could 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  the  countries  he  visited,  mentions, 
in  his  account  of  New  Spain,  that  the  same  extent  of  land  that 
would  furnish  food  sulhcieut  for  fifty  individuals,  if  planted 
with  bananas,  would  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat 
for  two. — 467. 

Mb.  Newenham  states  that  the  average  quantity  of  laud 
required  for  the  support  of  an  individual  who  subsists  on  animal 
food,  and  uses  bread  only  as  a  supplementary  article,  will  main- 
tain four  people  who  subsist  wholly  on  btead^  or  t^R^U^  "vk^;^ 
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mibsist  whoUjT  on  potatoes;  and  comparing  the  food  of  the 
maM  of  the  Irish  people  with  that  of  the  mass  of  the  pe(^of 
Oreat  Britain,  we  shall  certainly  be  within  the  mark  if  ve 
suppose  that  the  same  extent  of  land  which  furnishes  food  fat 
one  individual  in  England  would  furnish  it  for  four  in  Ireknd! 
ik>  loDg  as  potatoes  are  used  only  as  a  subsidiary  spedes  of 
food,  their  introduction  improves  the  condition  of  the  laboorer, 
affording  him,  in  most  instances,  an  additional  means  of  sup- 
port in  years  when  there  is  a  &ilure  of  the  com  crops.  Bat 
those  who  are  habitually  and  entirely  fed  on  potatoes  are  placed 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  human  subsistence.  When  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  food,  they  are  unable,  from  the  smallnen 
of  their  wages,  to  purchase  what  is  dearer,  and  there  is  nothing 
cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.  To  a  people  placed  under 
such  unfortunate  circumstances,  scarcity  and  uunine  arenearlf 
synonymous. — 468. 

Owuf o  to  the  impossibility,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  at 
least,  of  preserving  potatoes,  the  surplus  produce  of  a  luxorisnt 
crop  cannot  be  stored  up  or  reserved  as  a  stock  to  meet  any 
subsequent  scarcity.  The  differences  in  the  produce  obtained 
from  year  to  year  from  land  planted  with  potatoes  are  very 
materially  greater  than  the  differences  in  the  produce  of  land 
on  which  wheat  or  other  com  is  raised.  O^nng  to  the  great 
bulk  and  weight  of  potatoes,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
them  on  shipboard,  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  from  one 
country  to  another  is  so  very  great  that  a  scarcity  can  seldom 
be  materially  relieved  by  their  importation  from  abroad.  The 
oscillation  in  wheat  is  thought  great  when  its  price  is  doubled ; 
but  in  a  scarce  year  the  potato  is  not  unfrequently  six  times 
as  dear  as  in  a  plentiful  one !  Previously  to  1684,  the  potato 
in  England  was  confined  to  the  gardens  of  a  few  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  It  was  then  first  planted  in  the  open  fields  in 
Lancashire,  a  county  in  which  it  is  now  very  extensively  cul- 
tivated. In  an  account  of  the  household  expenses  of  Queen 
Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  died  in  1(518,  and  which  is  sup- 
pobed  to  have  been  compiled  in  1G13,  the  price  of  potatoes  is 
stated  at  1*.  a  pound.  Potatoes  were  not  introduced  into  Ire- 
land until  1610,  when  a  small  parcel  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  to  be  planted  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghall. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic  having 
been  so  rapidly  extended  in  so  short  a  period  as  has  elapsed 
yince  potatoes  ^^ere  mVco^Mo^^  \\iX.<2>  \tvN»x^^,  Potatoes  were 
not  raised  in  ScolVaiiii,  e^e«^\,^\i%^x^^^^^^^Vl^^,^V^xvS^y,^ 
were    planted  in  t\ve  o^eii  ^^\^^  >^i  ^V^^^  >i^^Ni.^,  ^^ 
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ibourer,  at  Kilsytli.  Prentice  died  at  Edinburgh  bo  late  as 
7W.— 469. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  those  who  employ  them- 
dves  in  the  working  of  gold  or  silver  mines,  do  not,  at  an 
rerage,  obtain  any  greater  returns  than  those  engaged  in  the 
linng  of  coals  or  the  manufacture  of  bricks.— 481. 

Thb  earliest  entail  on  record  is  that  of  the  estate  of  Eox- 
nrgb,  dated  in  1648 ;  and  the  practice  was  first  established 
Q  a  solid  foundation  by  the  statute  of  1685,  which  reduced 
mm  of  entail  to  the  condition  of  mere  tenants  for  life,  and 
ate  the  entailer  the  power  of  regulating  the  perpetual  destina- 
iim  of  the  property.  The  system  of  entail  established  by  th^ 
Bt  of  1685  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since,  and  it  is  most 
robable  that  at  present  (1849)  a  full  half  or  more  of  the 
tfided  property  of  Scotland  is  entailed. — 557. 

PsoPLK  in  England  being  accustomed  to  associate  ideas  of 
'with  and  respectability  with  the  possession  of  landed  property, 
re  apt  to  conclude  that  a  country  where  almost  every  second 
erwm  you  meet  is  a  proprietor,  must  be  in  a  peculiarly  pros- 
arouB  condition.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Very  many  of 
le  so-called  proprietors  do  not  possess  above  one  or  two  acres, 
sd  great  numbers  not  so  much ;  and  in  most  departments  the 
iqonty  of  properties  vary  from  two  to  five,  ten,  thirty,  and 
nty  acres.  The  single  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Ehone 
jntains  three  times  as  many  proprietors  as  are  to  be  found  in 
oodand.  The  Contribution  Fonciere,  though  there  are  great 
leaualities  in  its  pressure,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about 
finh  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
lated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  individuals 
woosod  to  it  pay  less  than  51  francs  a  year ;  which,  taking  the 
iz  at  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  rent,  shows  that  nine  in  every 
m  of  the  existing  landed  properties  in  France  are  not  worth 
tore  than  510  francs,  or  £20  8«.  a  year.  Such  bei ng  the  case,  we 
Bed  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  though,  speaking  generally, 
le  small  proprietors  are  industrious  and  economical,  they  are 
t  the  same  time  miserably  poor,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and 
xongly  attached  to  routine  practices ;  and  that,  even  if  they 
ere  acquainted  with  improved  processes,  the  want  of  capital 
oold  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  carrying  them  into 
ractice.  It  is  customary  at  this  moment,  in  several  of  the 
mthern  department,  as  it  was  3,000  years  ago,  to  th^sh  com 
f  treading  it  with  horses !  And  in  some  districts  the  ploughs 
Dw  in  use  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  those  described  by 
irgil!     The  small  proprietors  rarely  taste  butcher's  meat\ 
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and  are  too  happy  when  they  find  an  opportunity,  of  eking  out 
their  narrow  means  by  working  at  day  wages  on  the  larger 
properties,  if  there  be  any  such,  in  their  vicinity.     Such  pro- 

Erietors  are  Dot  nearly  so  well  off  as  common  labourers  in  Eng- 
md.  And  yet  the  system  of  compulsory  division  is  only  as  it 
were  in  its  infancy.  If  it  be  suffered  to  run  its  full  length,  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  properties  will  be  perpetually  les- 
sening, until,  to  use  the  words  of  Arthur  Young,  '*  you  arrive 
at  the  limit,  beyond  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  please, 
will  feed  no  more  mouths."  Had  an  assemblv  been  held  for 
the  express  purpose  of  devising  means  by  which  France  might 
be  most  effectually  depressed  and  brought  into  the  same  hope- 
less situation  as  Ireland,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could 
have  hit  upon  anv  scheme  better  calculated  to  effect  their 
object,  and  to  extinguish  every  germ  of  future  improvement! 
—667. 

The  spirit  of  monopolists  is  uarrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive : 
their  work  is  more  costly  and  less  productive  than  that  of  inde- 
pendent artists ;  and  the  new  improvements,  so  eagerly  grasped 
by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with  slow  and 
sullen  reluctance  in  those  proud  corporations  above  the  fear 
of  a  rival,  and  below  the  confession  of  an  error. — Gibbon,  585. 
A  MAN  must  be  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances  before 
he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  much  influenced  by  prospective  consi- 
derations.    It  is  the  pressure  of  actual,  not  the  fear  of  future 
want,  that  is  the  great  incentive  to  the  industry  of  the  poor. 
A  man  who  is  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  must,  in  order 
not  to  lose  caste,  and  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  advantages 
he  enjoys,  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  prudence ;  but  those  who 
possess  few  comforts,  who  are  near  the  verge  of  human  society, 
and  have  but  little  to  lose,  do  not  act  under  any  such  serious 
responsibility.     A  want  of  caution,  and  a  recklessness  of  oou- 
sequences,  are  in  their  case  productive  of  comparatively  little 
injury,  and  are  less  guarded  against.     The  most  comprehensive 
experience  proves  that  this  is  the  case.    The  lower  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  society  the  less  consideration  and  forethought  do  we 
find  to  prevail.     When  we  either  compare  the  different  classes 
of  the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries,  we  invariablv 
find  that  poverty  is  never  so  little  dreaded  as  by  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  become  its  victims.     The  nearer  they  approach 
to  it,  the  less  is  it  feared  by  them. — M'Culloch^  598. 
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GAT.— FABLES. 
I  irsTSB  with  important  air 
In  conversation  overbear ; 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein ; 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain. 

— Shepherd  and  Philosopher. 

Pridk  often  guides  the  author's  pen, 
Books  as  affected  are  as  men : 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
From  certain  truth  his  wisdom  draws. 

Whebe  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother 
Who  'd  give  her  booby  for  another  ? 

— The  Mother,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Fairy. 

List  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue, 

Keep  probability  in  view ; 

The  trav'ler,  leaping  o'er  those  bounds, 

The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 

Who  with  his  tongue  hath  armies  routed, 

Makes  ev'n  his  real  courage  doubted. 

But  flatt'ry  never  seems  absurd ; 

The  flatter'd  always  take  your  word ; 

Impossibilities  seem  just ; 

They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust. 

Hyperboles,  tho'  ne'er  so  great. 

Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 

— The  Fainter  who  pleased  nobody  and  everybody , 

Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made. 
Is  judg'd  a  partner  in  the  trade. 
T  IB  thus  that  on  the  choice  of  friends 
Our  good  or  evil  name  depends. 

—The  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats. 

I  KG  man  call  an  ape  or  ass : 

T  ia  his  own  conscience  holds  the  glass. 

—The  Dog  and  the  Fox. 

Lr  you  true  happiness  prefer, 
T  is  to  no  rank  of  life  confin'd. 
But  dwells  in  every  honest  mind. 
Be  justice,  then,  your  sole  pursuit ; 
Plant  virtue,  and  content 's  the  fruit. 

— The  Countryman  and  Jupiter^ 
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Bt  outward  show  let's  not  be  dieated : 
An  ass  should  like  an  ass  be  treated. 

— The  Pack-horse  and  the  Carrier. 

CoKSEiTT,  compliance  may  be  sold. 

But  love  's  beyond  the  price  of  gold. 

Those  who  true  love  have  ever  tried, 

(The  common  cares  of  life  supplied,) 

No  wants  endure,  no  wishes  make, 

But  evVv  real  joy  partake. 

All  comfort  on  themselves  depends ; 

They  want  nor  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  firiends. 

Love  then  hath  ev'ry  bliss  in  store : 

'T  is  friendship,  and  't  is  something  more. 

—Flutui,  Cupid,  and  Time. 

SCOTT.— NOVELS.   (People's  Editiok.) 

Bt  degrees  the  laird,  who  was  much  estranged  from  general 
society,  became  partial  to  that  of  Dominie  Sampson.  ConTer- 
sation,  it  is  true,  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  Dominie 
was  a  good  listener,  and  stirred  the  fire  with  some  addreaa. 
He  attempted  even  to  snuff  the  candles,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  relinquished  that  ambitious  post  of  courtesy  after  having 
twice  reduced  the  parlour  to  total  darkness.  So  his  civilities 
thereafter  were  confined  to  taking  off  his  glass  of  ale  in 
exactly  the  same  time  and  measure  with  the  laird,  and  in 
uttering  certain  indistinct  murmurs  of  acquiescence  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  long  and  winding  stories  of  Ellangowan.— 
€hii/  Mannerin^,  196. 

Mannerinq  now  turned  his  eye  upon  the  Dominie,  who 
had  made  bows  since  his  entrance  into  the  room,  sprawling  out 
his  leg  and  bending  his  back  like  an  automaton,  which  con- 
tinues to  repeat  the  same  movement  until  the  motion  is  stopped 
by  the  artist.  "  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Man- 
nering,  introducing  him  to  his  daughter,  and  darting  at  the 
same  time  a  reproving  glance  at  the  damsel,  notwithstanding 
he  had  himself  some  disposition  to  join  her  too  obvious  incli- 
nation to  risibility.  "This  gentleman,  Julia,  is  to  put  my 
books  in  order  when  they  arrive ;  and  I  expect  to  derive  great 
advantage  from  his  extensive  learning."  **  1  am  sure  we  are 
obliged  to  the  gentleman,  papa ;  and,  to  borrow  a  ministerial 
mode  of  giving  Wxock^,  \  ^^W.  Tkfe^^t  ikireet  the  extraordinary 
countenance  Se  Yia^a  \>eevi  ^X^v^afe^  \.q  ^^nr  \»i.  ^xsss.^  \Scaa. 
Bertram,"  continued iVie>«.«^:A>j.WV^x»lai(k^^^^ 
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rken,  "  we  have  traYelled  a  good  way ;  will  you  permit  me 
tire  before  dinner  ?  "  This  intimation  dispersed  all  the 
•any  save  the  Dominie,  who,  having  no  idea  of  dressing 
vhen  he  was  to  rise,  or  of  undressing  but  when  he  meant 
I  to  bed,  remained  by  himself,  chewing  the  cud  of  a  mathe- 
»il  demonstration,  until  the  company  again  assembled  in 
irawing-room,  and  from  thence  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
»ur.— 234. 

tB  popular  idea  that  the  protracted  struggle  between  life 
death  is  painfully  prolonged  by  keeping  the  door  of  the 
nnent  shut,  was  received  as  certain  by  the  superstitious 
f  Scotland.  But  neither  was  it  to  be  thrown  wide  open. 
»ve  the  door  ajar  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  crones 
understood  the  mysteries  of  death-beds  and  lykewakes. 
hat  case  there  was  room  for  the  imprisoned  spirit  to  es- 
;  and  yet  an  obstacle,  we  have  been  assured,  was  offered 
\ie  entrance  of  any  frightful  form  which  might  otherwise 
ide  itself.  The  threshold  of  a  habitation  was  in  some  sort 
Ted  Hmit,  and  the  subject  of  much  superstition.  A  bride, 
to  this  day,  is  always  lifted  over  it — a  rule  derived  appa- 
ly  from  the  Eomans. — I^ote  F. 

IB  redding-straik,  namely,  a  blow  received  by  a  peaoe- 
er  who  interferes  betwixt  two  combatants  to  red  or  sepa- 
tbem,  is  proverbially  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  blow 
in  can  receive. — 250. 

r  civilized  society  law  is  the  chimney  through  which  all 
smoke  discharges  itself  that  used  to  circulate  through  the 
le  house,  and  put  every  one's  eyes  out.  No  wonder,  there- 
,  that  the  vent  itself  should  sometimes  get  a  little  sooty. 
^. 

[b  that  is  too  proud  to  vindicate  the  affection  and  confi- 
»  which  he  conceives  bhould  be  given  without  solicitation, 
t  meet  much,  and  perhaps  deserved,  disappointment. — 820. 

"  Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall. 
Thou  aged  carle,  so  stem  and  grey  ? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  ?  " 

"  Knowst  thou  not  me  ?  "  the  deep  voice  cried, 

"  So  long  enjoy*d,  so  offc  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  tickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ; 
Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax,  jam 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ;  «|^^ 
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And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 
Are  found^,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Bedeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiYer, 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

When  time  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever ! " 

—The  Antiquary,  375. 

I  WABRAVT  I  find  means  to  entertain  yoiir  intellects  without 
fatiguing  your  limbs.  I  am  no  friend  to  violent  exertion  my* 
self.  A  walk  in  the  garden  once  a  day  is  exertion  enough  for 
any  thinking  being ;  none  but  a  fool  or  a  fox-hunter  would 
reouire  more. — 377. 

Ws  are  so  apt,  in  our  engrossing  egotism,  to  consider  al 
those  accessories  which  are  drawn  around  us  by  prosperity  as 
pertaining  and  belouginp:  to  our  own  persons,  tnat  the  dis- 
covery of  our  unimportance,  when  left  to  our  own  proper  re- 
sources, becomes  inexpressibly  mortifying, — Hob  Boy,  625. 

So  EFFECTUALLY,  my  dear  Treshara,  does  the  sense  of  being 
pleased  and  amused  blunt  our  faculties  of  perception  and  dis- 
crimination of  character,  that  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
taste  of  certain  fruits,  at  once  luscious  and  poignant,  which 
renders  our  palate  totally  unfit  for  relishing  or  distinguishing 
the  viands  which  are  subsequently  subjected  to  its  criticism.— 
553. 

The  deacon  used  to  say  to  me,  "  Nick — young  Nick  " — (his 
name  was  Nicol  as  weel  as  mine,  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  daffin* 
young  Nick  and  auld  Nick) — "  Nick,'*  said  he, "  never  put  out 
your  arm  farther  than  ye  can  draw  it  easily  back  again." — 590. 

"  That  *8  the  Forth,*'  said  the  baillie,  with  an  air  of  reve- 
rence, which  1  have  observed  the  Scotch  usually  pay  to  their 
distinguished  rivers.  I  received  my  friend's  communication 
with  the  importance  which  he  seemed  to  think  appertained  to 
it.  In  fact,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  after  so  long  and  dull  a 
journey,  to  approach  a  region  which  promised  to  engage  the 
imagination.  My  faithful  squire,  Andrew,  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  he  received  the  solemn  infcrma- 
tion,  "  That  is  the  Forth,**  with  a  "  Umph  !  An'  he  had  said 
that  's  the  public-house,  it  wad  ha'e  beeu  mair  to  the  purpose." 
—609. 

"  I  ha'e  a  sincere  regard  for  ye,"  said  Andrew,  "  and  I  *m 
sure  ye  'U  be  a  cTe(i\t  \o  ^omt  ^T\fcwi%  \^  '^^  live  to  saw  out  vour 
wild  aits,  and  ^et  ^om^  xcvtiw  ^^x^^'b  «xA  ^\fe'^^\\^fe«^.  ^>^^^»5i. 
follow  ye  nae  taTt\\ex,  exexi  V^  ^^  «v:^^  lQ>axv\^x  «sA  ^xn:^^sss^ 
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llu*  way  \\>v  ]a<'k  of  giiidanco  and  coinistl.  To  ^ang  into  \i(h 
Kn\ 's  i'lMiiitry  is  a  nit*rt'  ti'n<j)tinL;  o'  Providence."^ (5 14. 

'*  MuKKis,"  8aid  1,  '"has  already  paid  the  last  ransom  which 
mortal  man  can  owe."  "Eh!  what?'*  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, hastily  ;  "  what  d'  ye  say  ?  I  trust  it  was  in  the  skir- 
mish he  was  killed  P  "  "  He  was  slain  in  cold  blood,  afUr 
the  fight  was  over,  Mr.  Campbell."  "Cold  blood!  how  fell 
that,  air?  Speak  out,  sir,  and  do  not  Mait^ter  or  Campbell 
me— my  foot  is  on  mv  native  heath,  and  my  name  is  Mac 
Oregor !  "—635. 

We  spent,  accordingly,  one  hospitable  day  with  the  baillie ; 
and  took  leave  of  him,  as  this  narrative  now  does.  He  con- 
tinned  to  grow  in  wealth,  honour,  and  credit ;  and  actually  rote 
to  the  highest  civic  honours  in  his  native  city.  About  two 
yean  after  the  period  I  have  mentioned  he  tired  of  his  bachelor 
life,  and  promoted  Mattie  from  her  wheel  by  the  kitchen  fire 
to  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Jarvie. 
Baillie  Grahaiue,  the  Mac  Vitties,  and  others  (for  all  men  have 
their  enemies  in  the  councils  of  a  royal  burgh)  ridiculed  this 
transformation.  "  But,*'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  "let  them  say  their 
aaj  ;  I'll  ne'er  fash  mysell,  nor  lose  my  liking,  for  sae  feckless 
a  matter  as  a  nine  days'  clash.  My  honest  father,  the  deacon, 
had  a  bye-word, — 

*  Brent  brow  and  lily  pkin, 
A  loving  heart  and  a  leal  within, 
Is  better  than  gowd  or  geutle  kin.'  " — 646. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

—Old  Mortality,  775. 

"Tb  speak  reasonably,  my  lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  "and, 
ceteris  paribus,  I  might  be  induced  to  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light ;  but,  my  lord,  there  is  a  southern  proverb  — '  fine 
words  butter  no  parsnips.'  " — A  Legend  of  Montrose,  67. 

•  Upok  one  occasion,  m  particular,  when  she  joked  with  the 
laird  on  the  propriety  ot  giving  a  mistress  to  the  house  of 
Dombiedikes,  he  was  so  efiectualiy  startled,  that  neither  laced 
hat,  tobacco-pipe,  nor  the  intelligent  proprietor  of  these  move- 
ables visited  Woodend  for  a  fortnight.  Eebecca  was  there- 
fofe  compelled  to  leave  the  laird  to  proceed  at  his  own  snail's 
pace,  convinced  by  experience  of  the  grave-digger's  aphorism, 
that  "  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  for  beating." — 
JTeart  of  Mid-Lothian,  170. 
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"  I  AH  Yery  heartily  glad  he  is  weel  and  thriving,**  said  Mr. 
Deans,  with  a  gravity  that  seemed  intended  to  cut  short  the 
subject ;  but  a  woman  who  is  bent  upon  a  point  is  not  eanlr 
pushed  aside  from  it.  ''  And/*  continued  Mrs.  Butler,  ^  be  can 
wag  his  head  in  a  pulpit  now,  neibor  Deans ;  think  but  of  that, 
my  ain  o'e,  and  a'  Dody  maun  sit  still  and  listen  to  him  as  if  he 
were  the  Paip  of  Borne."  "  The  what  ? — the  who  ?  woman! " 
said  Deans,  with  a  steruness  far  beyond  his  usual  gravity,  ai 
soon  as  these  offensive  words  had  struck  upon  the  tympanam 
of  his  ear.  "  Eh,  guide  us !  *'  said  the  poor  woman ;  ''  I  had 
forgot  what  an  ill-will  ye  had  aye  at  the  raip ;  and  sae  had  mj 
puir  guderoan,  Stephen  Butler.  Mony  an  afternoon  he  wad 
sit  and  take  up  his  testimony  again  the  Paip,  and  again  bap- 
tising of  bairns  and  the  like."  "  Woman!  "  reiterated  Deans, 
'*  either  speak  about  what  ye  ken  something  o',  or  be  silent  I 
say  that  independency  is  a  foul  heresy,  and  anabaptism  a  . . . . 
deceiving  error,  whilk  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  land  wi'  the 
fire  o'  the  spiritual  and  the  sword  o'  the  civil  magistrate.** 
"  Weel,  weel,  neibor,  I'll  no  say  that  ye  mayna  iS  right," 
answered  the  submissive  Judith.  "I  am  sure  ye  are  right 
about  the  sawing  and  the  mawing,  the  sheaving  and  the  lead- 
ing, and  what  for  suld  ye  no  be  right  about  kirk-work  too? 
But  concerning  my  o'e,  Reuben  Butler  ?  "  "  Eeuben  Butler, 
gudewife,"  said  David,  with  solemnity,  "  is  a  lad  I  wish  heartily 
weel  to,  even  as  if  he  were  mine  ain  son ;  but  I  doubt  there  will 
be  outs  and  ins  in  the  track  of  his  walk.  I  muckle  fear  his 
gifts  will  get  the  heels  of  his  grace.  He  has  ower  muckle 
human  wit  and  learning,  and  thinks  as  muckle  about  the  form 
of  the  bicker  as  he  does  about  the  bealsomeness  of  the  food. 
He  maun  'broider  the  marriage-garment  with  lace  and  pass- 
ments,  or  it  *s  no  gude  eneugh  for  him.  And  its  like  he  *s  some- 
thing proud  o*  his  human  gilts  and  learning,  whilk  enables  him 
to  dress  up  his  doctrine  in  that  fine  airy  db^ess.  But,"  added 
he,  at  seeing  the  old  woman's  uneasiness  at  his  discourse, 
"affliction  may  gi'e  him  a  jagg,  and  let  the  wind  out  o'  him,  as 
out  o'  a  cow  that 's  eaten  wet  clover,  and  the  lad  may  do  weel, 
and  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  and  I  trust  it  vrill  be 
yours  to  see  and  his  to  feel  it,  and  that  soon." — 171. 

His  features  were  uncommonly  handsome,  and  all  about 
him  would  have  been  interesting  and  prepossessing  but  for 
that  indescribable  expression  which  habitual  dissipation  gives 
to  the  countenance,  joined  with  a  certain  audacity  in  look  and 
manner,  of  that  kind  which  is  often  assumed  as  a  mask  for 
confusion  and  appT^Yi^xvavoUx — VTQ^ 
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BuTLBB  peroeived  he  bad  made  a  favourable  impression,  and 
Tesolved  to  folic vir  it  up.  "Think,"  be  said,  "young  man,*' 
laying  his  band  kindly  upon  the  stranger's  shoulder,  "  what 
an  awful  alternative  you  voluntarily  choose  for  yourself,  to 
kill  or  be  killed.  Think  what  it  is  to  rush  uncalled  into  the 
presence  of  an  offended  Deity,  your  heart  fermenting  with  evil 
paasions,  your  band  hot  from  the  steel  you  bad  been  urring, 
with  your  best  skill  and  malice,  against  the  breast  of  a  fellow - 
creature.  Or,  suppose  yourself  the  scarce  less  wretched 
aurvivor,  with  the  guilt  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  in  your 
heart,  with  his  stamp  upon  your  brow — that  stamp  which 
Btruck  all  who  gazed  on  him  with  unutterable  horror,  and 
bj  which  the  murderer  is  made  manifest  to  all  who  look  upon 
Km." 

LocKMAJf,  SO  called  from  the  small  quantity  of  meal 
{SooUiee,  lock),  which  he  was  entitled  to  take  out  of  every  boll 
exposed  to  market  in  the  city.  In  Edinburgh  the  duty  has 
been  very  long  commuted ;  but  in  Dumfries  the  finisher  of 
the  law  still  exercises,  or  did  lately  exercise,  his  privilege,  the 
quantity  taken  being  regulated  by  a  small  iron  ladle,  which  he 
uses  as  the  measure  of  bis  perquisite. — Note  L. 

"  Thsbe  's  no  saying  anent  that — zeal  catches  fire  at  a  slight 
spark  as  fast  as  a  brunstane-match,"  observed  the  secretary. 
^  1  have  kend  a  minister  wad  be  fair  gude  day  and  fair  gude 
e'en  wi'  ilka  mon  in  the  parochine,  and  hing  just  as  quiet  as 
a  rocket  on  a  stick,  till  ye  mentioned  the  word  abjuration  oath, 
or  patronage,  or  siclike,  and  then,  whiz  !  he  was  off,  and  up  in 
the  air  an  hundred  miles  beyond  common  manners,  common 
sense,  and  common  comprehension." — 207. 

So  BLIGHT  and  unfrequent  was  the  intercourse  betwixt 
London  and  Edinburgh,  that  men  still  alive  remember  that 
upon  one  occasion  the  mail  from  the  former  city  arrived  at 
the  General  Post  Office  in  Scotland  with  only  one  letter  in  it. 
—241. 

Thsbb  is,  perhaps,  no  time  at  which  we  are  disposed  to 
think  so  highly  of  a  friend  as  when  we  find  him  standing 
higher  than  we  expected  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Wheu 
assured  of  the  reality  of  Butler's  change  of  prospects,  David 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  his  success  in  lii<B,  which, 
he  observed,  was  entirely  owing  to  himself.  He  took  leave  of 
the  man  of  business,  and  walked  homewards,  forgetting  his 
weariness  in  the  various  speculations  to  which  this  wonderful 
piece  of  intelligence  gave  rise.  Honest  David  had  now,  like 
other  great  men,  to  go  to  work  to  reconcile  his  speculative^ 
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pnnoiples  with  existing  circumstances ;  and,  like  other  great 
men,  when  they  set  seriously  about  that  task,  he  was  tolerably 
successful.— 296. 

Mbs.  Butler,  whom  we  must  no  longer,  if  we  can  help  it, 
term  by  the  familiar  name  of  Jeanie,  brought  into  the  married 
state  the  same  firm  mind  and  affectionate  disposition — tiie 
same  natural  and  homely  good  sense,  and  spirit  of  useful 
exertion — in  a  word,  all  the  domestic  good  qualities,  of  which 
she  had  given  proof  during  her  maiden  life.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  rival  Butler  in  learning ;  but  then  no  woman  more 
devoutly  venerated  the  extent  of  her  husband's  erudition. 
She  did  not  pretend  to  understand  his  expositions  of  divinity; 
but  no  minister  of  the  presbytery  had  his  humble  dinner  so 
well  arranged,  hia  clothes  and  linen  in  equal  good  order,  his 
fireside  so  neatly  swept,  his  parlour  so  clean,  and  his  books  so 
well  dusted.  If  he  talked  to  Jeanie  of  what  she  did  not  under- 
stand,— and  (for  the  mun  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a  school* 
master)  he  sometimes  did  harangue  more  scholarly  and  wisely 
than  was  necessary,  —  she  listened  in  placid  silence;  aod 
whenever  the  point  referred  to  common  life,  and  was  such  ss 
came  under  the  grasp  of  a  strong  natural  understanding,  her 
views  were  more  forcible,  and  her  observations  more  acute, 
than  his  own. — 308. 

After  blazing  nearly  ten  years  in  the  fashionable  world, 
and,  hiding  like  many  of  her  compeers,  an  aching  heart  with 
a  gay  demeanour — after  declining  repeated  offers  of  the  most 
respectable  kind  for  a  second  matrimonial  engagement.  Lady 
Staunton  betrayed  the  inward  wound  by  retiring  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  taking  up  her  abode  in  the  convent  where  she  had 
received  her  education.  She  never  took  the  veil,  but  lived 
and  died  in  severe  seclusion,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  in  all  its  formal  observances,  vigils,  and 
austerities.  Jeanie  had  so  much  of  her  father's  spirit  as  to 
sorrow  bitterly  for  this  apostacy,  aud  Butler  joined  in  her 
regret.  "  Yet  any  religion,  however  imperfect,"  he  said, 
"  was  better  than  cold  scepticism,  or  the  hurrying  din  of  dis- 
sipation, which  fills  the  ears  of  worldlings  until  they  care  for 
none  of  these  things."  Meanwhile,  happy  in  each  other,  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  family,  aud  the  love  and  honour  of  all 
who  knew  them,  this  simple  pair  lived  beloved,  and  died 
lamented.  Eeader — This  tale  will  not  be  told  in  vain  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  illustrate  the  great  truth,  that  guilt,  though 
it  may  attain  temporal  splendour,  can  never  confer  real  hap- 
piness ;  that  t\ie  ewV  cou^^o^'&vivi^ft  of  our  crimes  long  survive 
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their  commission ;  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered,  for 
ever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  malefactor ;  and  that  the  paths 
of  virtue,  though  [thev  should  not  be]  those  of  worldly  great- 
ness, are  always  those  of  ])lea8antness  and  peace. — Venvoy 
by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  Thus  concludeth  the  tale  of  "  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  which  hath  filled  more  pages  than  I 
opined.  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  is  now  no  more,  or  rather 
it  is  transferred  to  the  extreme  side  of  the  city,  even  as  the 
8ieur  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  hath  it,  in  his  pleasant  comedy 
called  "Le  Medecin  Malgre  lui,"  where  the  simulated  doctor 
wittily  replieth  to  a  charge  that  he  had  placed  the  heart  on  the 
right  side,  instead  of  the  left,  ''  Cela  etoit  autrefois  ainsi,  mais 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela,''  Of  which  witty  speech,  if  any 
reader  shall  demand  the  purport,  I  have  only  to  respond,  that 
I  teach  the  Trench  as  well  as  the  classical  tongues,  at  the  easy 
rate  of  ^\q  shillings  per  quarter,  as  my  advertisements  are 
periodically  making  known  to  the  public. — 332. 

In  passing  through  a  large  gothic  anteroom,  Sir  William 
Ashton  heard  the  sound  of  his  daughter's  lute.  Music,  when 
the  performers  are  concealed,  affects  us  with  a  pleasure  min- 
gled with  surprise,  and  reminds  us  of  the  natual  concert  of  birds 
among  the  leafy  bowers.  The  statesman,  though  little  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  emotions  of  this  natural  and  simple  class, 
was  still  a  man  and  a  father.  He  stopped,  therefore,  and  \i^- 
tened,  while  the  silver  tones  of  Lucy  Ash  ton's  voice  mingled 
with  the  accompaniment  in  an  ancient  air,  to  which  some  one 
had  adapted  the  following  words : — 

"  Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, — 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens, — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
Prom  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye, — 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die." 
The  sounds  ceased,  and   the  Keeper  entered  his  daughter's 
apartment.     The  words  she  had  chosen  seemed  particularly 
adapted  to  her  character  ;  for  Lucy  Ashton's  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful yet  somewhat  girlish  features  were  formed  to  express 
peace   of  mind,   serenity,  and  indifference  to  the  tinsel  of 
worldly  pleasure.     Her  locks,  which  were  of  shadowy  gold, 
divided  on  a  brow  of  exquisite   whiteness,  like  a  gleam  of 
broken  and  pallid  sunshine  upon  a  hill  of  snow.    The  expres- 
aion  of  the  countenance  was  in  the  last  degree  gentle,  aoft«  j 
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timid,  and  feminine,  and  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  the 
most  casual  look  of  a  stranger  than  to  court  his  admiration. 
Something  there  was  of  a  Madonna  cast,  perhaps  the  result  of 
delicate  health,  and  of  residence  in  a  family  where  the  dis- 
positions of  the  inmates  were  fiercer,  more  active,  and  more 
energetic  than  her  own.     Yet  her  passiveness  of  disposition 
was  by  no  means  owing  to  an  indifferent  or  unfeeling  mind. 
Left  to  the  impulse  of  her  own  taste  and  feeling,  Lucy  Ashton 
was  peculiarly  accessible  to  those  of  a  romantic  cast.     Her 
secret  delight  was  in  the  old  legendary  tales  of  ardent  devo- 
tion and  unalterable  affection,  chequered  as  they  so  often  are 
with  strange  adventures  and  supernatural  horrors.     This  was 
her  favoured  fairy  realm,  and  here  she  erected  aerial  palaces. 
But  it  was  only  in  secret  that  she  laboured  at  this  delusive 
though  delightful  architecture.     In  her  retired  chamber,  or  in 
the  woodland  bower  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  own,  and 
called  after  her  name,  she  was  in  fancy  distributing  the  prizes 
at  the  tournament,  or  raining  down  influence  from  her  eyes 
on  the  valiant  combatants;  or  she  was  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness with  Una,  under  the  escort  of  the  generous  lion ;  or  she 
was   identifying   herself  with   the   simple   yet   noble-minded 
Miranda,  in  the  isle  of  wonder  and  enchantment.     But  in  her 
exterior   relations    to    things    of  this  world,   Lucy  willingly 
received  the   ruling  impulse   from   those   around   her.      The 
alternative  was,  in  general,  too  indifferent  to  her  to  render 
resistance  desirable,  and  she  willingly  found  a  motive  for  deci- 
sion in  the  opinions  of  her  friends,  which  perhaps  she  might 
have  sought  for  in  vain  in  her  own  choice.     Every  reader  must 
have  observed  in  some  family  of  his  acquaintance,  some  indi- 
vidual of  a  temper  soft  and  yielding,  who,  mixed  with  stronger 
and  more  ardent  minds,  is  borne  along  by  the  will  of  others, 
with  as  little  power  of  opposition  as  the  flower  which  is  flung 
into  a  running  stream.     It  usually  happens  that  such  a  com- 
pliant and  easy  disposition,  which  resigns  itself  without  mur- 
mur to  the  guidance  of  others,  becomes  the  darling  of  those  to 
whose  inclinations  its  own  seems  to  be  offered  in  ungrudging 
and  ready  sacrifice. — The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  357. 

The  health  of  Lucy  Ashton  soon  required  the  assistance  of 
a  person  more  skilful  in  the  office  of  a  sick-nurse  than  the 
female  domestic  of  the  family.  Ailsie  Gourlay,  sometimes 
called  the  Wise  Woman  of  Bowden,  was  the  person  whom,  for 
her  own  strong  reasons,  Lady  Ashton  selected  as  an  attendant 
upon  her  daughter.  The  woman  had  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  among  t\ie  ^^iiot^m^.  b^  the  \jretended  cures  which 
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she  performed,  especially  in  "  oncomee,"  as  the  Scotch  call 
them,  or  mysterious  diseases,  which  baffle  the  regular  physi- 
cian. Her  pharmacopoBia  consisted  partly  of  herbs  selected 
in  planetary  hours,  partly  of  words,  signs,  and  charms,  which 
sometimes,  perhaps,  produced  a  favourable  influence  upon  the 
ima^nation  of  her  patients.  Such  was  the  avowed  profession 
of  Lucky  Qourla^,  which,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  looked 
upon  with  a  suspicious  eye,  not  only  by  her  neighbours,  but  even 
by  the  clergy  of  the  district.  In  private,  however,  she  traded 
more  deeply  in  the  occult  sciences ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  supposed  crime  of 
witchcraft,  there  wanted  not  those  who,  steeled  by  want  and 
bitterness  of  spirit,  were  willing  to  adopt  the  hateful  and 
dangerous  character,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  its  ter- 
rors enabled  them  to  exercise  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wretched 
emolument  which  they  could  extract  by  the  practice  of  their 
supposed  art.  Ailsie  G-ourlay  was  not  indeed  fool  enough  to 
ftcsnowledge  a  compact  with  the  JSvil  One,  which  would  have 
been  a  swift  and  ready  road  to  the  stake  and  tar-barrel.  Her 
fairy,  she  said,  like  Caliban's,  was  a  harmless  fairy.  Neverthe- 
less, she  "spaed  fortunes,"  read  dreams,  composed  philtres, 
discovered  stolen  goods,  and  made  and  dissolved  matches  as 
successfully  as  if,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, she  had  been  aided  in  those  arts  by  Beelzebub 
himself.  The  worst  of  the  pretenders  to  these  sciences  was, 
that  they  were  generallv  persons  who,  feeling  themselves  odious 
to  humanity,  Nvere  careless  of  what  they  did  to  deserve  the  public 
hatred.  Real  crimes  were  often  committed  under  the  pretence 
of  magical  imposture ;  and  it  somewhat  relieves  the  disgust 
with  which  we  read,  in  the  criminal  records,  the  conviction  of 
these  wretches,  to  be  aware  that  many  of  them  merited,  as 
poisoners,  suborners,  diabolical  agents  in  secret  domestic  crimes, 
the  severe  fate  to  which  they  were  condemned  for  the  imaginary 
guilt  of  witchcraft.  JSuch  was  Ailsie  Gourlay,  whom,  in  order 
to  attain  the  absolute  subjugation  of  Lucy  Ashton's  mind,  her 
mother  thought  it  fitting  to  place  near  her  person.  A  woman 
of  less  consequence  than  Ladv  Ashton  had  not  dared  to  take 
such  a  step ;  but  her  high  rank  and  strength  of  character  set 
her  above  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  she  was  allowed  to 
have  selected  for  her  daughter's  attendant  the  best  and  most 
experienced  sick-nurse  and  "mediciner"  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  an  inferior  person  would  have  fallen  under  the  reproach 
of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  partner  and  ally  of  the  great 
£nemy  tfmanJtind,   The  beldam  caught,  h^r  c\x<6  t^a^^")  veAVs^. 
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inuendo,  without  giving  Ladj  Ashton  the  pain  of  distinct  ex* 
planation.  She  was  in  many  respects  qualified  for  the  part  she 
plajed,  which,  indeed,  could  not  be  efficiently  assumed  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  passions.  Dame 
Qourlay  perceived  that  Lucj  shuddered  at  her  external  appear- 
ance, which  we  have  already  described  when  we  found  her  in  the 
death-chamber  of  blind  Alice;  and  while  internally  she  hated  the 
poor  girl  for  the  involuntary  horror  with  which  she  saw  she 
was  regarded,  she  commenced  her  operations  by  endeavouring 
to  efface  or  overcome  those  prejudices  which,  in  her  heart,  she 
resented  as  mortal  ofiences.  This  was  easily  done,  for  the 
hag's  external  ugliness  was  soon  balanced  by  a  show  of  kind* 
iiess  and  interest,  to  which  Lucy  had  of  late  been  little  accus- 
tomed ;  her  attentive  services  and  real  skill  gained  her  the  ear, 
if  not  the  confidence,  of  her  patient ;  and  under  pretence  of 
diverting  the  solitude  of  a  sick-room,  she  soon  led  her  attention 
captive  by  the  legends  in  which  she  was  well  skilled,  and  to 
which  Lucy's  habits  of  reading  and  reflection  induced  her  to 
"  lend  an  attentive  ear."  Dame  Gourlay's  tales  were  at  first 
of  a  mild  aud  interesting  character — 

Of  fa}  8  that  nightly  dance  upon  the  wold, 
And  lovers  doora'd  to  wander  and  to  weep. 
And  castles  high,  where  wicked  wizards  keep 
Their  captive  thralls. 
Grradually,  however,  they  a^^sumed  a  darker  and  more  mysterious 
character,  and  became  such  as,  told  by  the  midnight  lump,  aud 
enforced  by  the  tremulous  tone,  the  quivering  and  livid  hp, 
the  uplifted  skinny  forefinger,  and  the  shaking  head  of  the 
blue-eyed  hag,  might  have  appalled  a  less  credulous  imagina- 
tion, iu  an  age  more  hard  of  belief.     The  old  Sycorax  saw  her 
a:lvantage,  and  gradually  narrowed  her  magic  circle  around  the 
devoted  victim  on  whose  spirit  she  practised.      Her  legends 
began  to  relate  to  the  fortunes   of  the  Bavenswood  family, 
whose  ancient  grandeur  and  portentous  authority  credulity 
had  graced  with  so  many  superstitious  attributes.     The  story 
of  the  fatal  fountain  was  narrated  at  fuU   length,  and  with 
formidable  additions,  by  the  ancient  sibyl.      The  prophecy 
quoted  by  Caleb,  concerning  the  dead  bride  who  was  to  be 
won  by  the  last  of  the  Ravenswoods,  had  its  own  mysterious 
commentary  ;  and  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  apparition 
seen  by  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  in  the  forest,  having  partly 
transpired  through  V\^  \i«ka\.>j  wio^vcve?^  ^^  ^\\^  cottage  of  old 
Alice    formed  a  \.Vve\\\^  ^oic  ^««^1  ^^'w^\?,^t^^\^'^'^.  Xr^^-^^sk^ 
have  despised  tbeae  taXea,  M  \^[ie^^^a^\^«^^^5^^«^^^^T^^ 
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mother  family,  or  if  her  own  situation  had  been  lees  des- 
Kmdent.  But  circumstanced  as  she  was,  the  idea  that  an  evil 
ikte  hung  over  her  attachment  became  predominant  over  her 
)ther  feelings ;  and  the  gloom  of  superstition  darkened  a  mind 
iLreadj  sufficiently  weakened  by  sorrow,  distress,  uncertainty, 
uid  an  oppresriive  sense  of  desertion  and  desolation.  Stories 
prere  told  oy  her  attendant  so  closely  resembling  her  own  in 
their  circumstances,  that  she  was  gradually  led  to  converse 
upon  such  tragic  and  mystical  subjects  with  the  beldam,  and 
fee  repoite  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  sibyl,  whom  she  still 
regarded  with  involuntary  shuddering.  Dame  Gk)ur)ay  knew 
bow  to  avail  herself  of  this  imperfect  confidence.  She  cfirected 
Lucy's  thoughts  to  the  means  of  inquiring  into  futurity — the 
surest  mode,  perhaps,  of  shaking  the  understanding  and  de- 
stroying the  spirits.  Omens  were  expounded,  dreams  were 
interpreted,  and  other  tricks  of  jugglery  perhaps  resorted  to, 
by  wnich  the  pretended  adepts  of  the  period  deceived  and 
fihBcinated  their  deluded  followers.  Meanwhile  this  mysterious 
visionary  traffic  had  its  usual  effect  in  unsettling  Miss  Ash- 
ton's  mind.  Her  temper  became  unequal,  her  health  decayed 
daily,  her  manners  grew  moping,  melancholy,  and  uncertain. 
Her  father,  guessing  partly  at  the  cause  of  these  appearances, 
and  exerting  a  degree  of  authority  unusual  with  him,  made  a 
point  of  banishing  Dame  Gourlay  from  the  castle ;  but  the 
arrow  was  shot,  and  was  rankling  barb-deep  in  the  side  of  the 
wounded  deer. — 446. 

It  was  now  Miss  Ashton's  turn  to  sign  the  writings,  and  she 
was  guided  by  her  watchful  mother  to  the  table  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  her  first  attempt  she  began  to  write  with  a  dry  pen, 
and  when  the  circumstance  was  pointed  out,  seemed  unable, 
after  several  attempts,  to  dip  it  in  the  massive  silver  ink  stan- 
dish  which  stood  full  before  her.  Lady  Ashton's  vigilance 
hastened  to  supply  the  deficiency.  1  have  myself  seen  the 
fatal  deed,  and  in  the  distinct  characters  in  which  the  name  of 
Lucy  Ashton  is  traced  on  each  page,  there  is  only  a  very  slight 
tremulous  irregularity,  indicative  of  her  state  of  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  subscription.  But  the  last  signature  is  incomplete, 
de&ced,  and  blotted ;  for,  while  her  hand  was  employed  in 
tracing  it,  the  hasty  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate, 
succeeded  by  a  step  in  the  out«r  gallery,  and  a  voice,  which,  in 
a  commanding  tone,  bore  down  the  opposition  of  the  menials. 
The  pen  dropped  from  Lucy's  fingers,  as  she  exclaimed  with  a 
faint  shriek,  ''  He  is  come !  he  is  come  !  "  Hardly  had  Miss 
Ashton  dropped  the  pen,  when  the  door  flew  o^eiv^  «&si  ^Va 
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Master  of  Savenswood  entered  the  apartment.     Lockhard  and 
another  domestic,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  his 
passage  through  the  gallery  or  antechamber,  were  seen  standing 
on  the  threshold  transfixed  with  surprise,  which  was  instantlj 
communicated  to  the  whole  party  in  the  state-room.    That  of 
Colonel  Douplas  Ashton  was  mingled  with  resentment ;  that  of 
Bucklaw  with  haughty  and  affect^  indifference ;  the  rest,  even 
Lady  Ashton  herself,  showed  signs  of  fear,  and  Lucy  seemed 
stiffened  to  stone  by  this  unexpected  apparation.    Apparition  it 
might  well  be  termed,  for  Bavenswood  had  more  the  appearance 
of  one  returned  from  the  dead  than  of  a  living  visitor.    He 
planted  himself  full  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  opposite 
to  the  table  at  which  Lucy  was  seated,  on  whom,  as  if  she  had 
been  alone  in  the  chamber,  he  bent  his  eyes  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  deep  grief  and  deliberate  indignation.     His  dark- 
coloured  riding  cloak,  displaced  from  one  shoulder,  hung  around 
one  side  of  his  person  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  Spanish  mantle. 
The  rest  of  his  rich  dress  was  travel-soiled,  ana  deranged  by 
hard  riding.     He  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his 
belt.    His  slouched  hat,  which  he  had  not  removed  at  entrance, 
gave  an  additional  gloom  to  his  dark  features,  which,  wasted  by 
sorrow,  and  marked  by  the  ghastly  look  communicated  by  long 
illness,  added  to  a  countenance  naturally  somewhat  stern  and 
wild,  a  fierce   and  even  savage  expression.     The  matted  and 
dishevelled  locks  of  hair  which  escaped  from  under  his  hat, 
together  with  his  fixed  and  unmoved  posture,  made  his  head 
more  resemble  a  marble  bust  than  that  of  a  living  man.     He 
said  not  a  single  word,  and  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  com- 
pany for  more  than  two  minutes.      It  was  broken  by  Lady 
Ashton,  who    in   that    space    partly    recovered    her  natural 
audacity.     She  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  this  unautho- 
rised intrusion.     "  That  is  a  question,  madam,*'  said  her  son, 
"  which  I  have  the  best  right  to  ask — and  I  must  request  of 
the  Master  of  Kavenswood  to  follow  me  where  he  can  answer 
it  at  leisure."    Bucklaw  interposed,  saying,  "  No  man  on  earth 
should  usurp  his  previous  right  in  demanding  an  explanation 
from  the  Master.     Craigengelt,"   he  added,  in  an  undertone, 
**  why  do  you  stand  staring  as  if  ye  saw  a  ghost  ?  Fetch  me  my 
sword  from  the  gallery.**      "I  will  relinquish  to  none,"  said 
Colonel    Ashton,    "my  right  of  calling  to  account  the  man 
who  has  offered  this  unparalleled  affront  to  my  family."     "  Be 
patient,  gentlemen,"  said  Eavenswood,  tumly  sternly  towards 
them,  and  waving  his  hand  as  if  to  impose  silence  on  their  al- 
tercation.   "  li  you  wft  «A  ^<eM^  Qt  ^our  lives  as  1  am,  I 
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will  find  time  and  place  to  plede:e  mine  against  one  or  both ; 
at  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  the  disputes  of  triflers." 
**  Triflers ! "  echoed  Colonel  Asbton,  halt  unsheathing  his 
sword,  while  Bucklaw  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  that  which 
Cnigengelt  had  just  reached  him.  Sir  William  Ashton, 
ilarmed  for  his  son's  safety,  rushed  between  the  young  roan 
and  Bayenswood,  exclaiming,  *'  My  son,  I  command  you — 
Bucklaw,  I  entreat  you— keep  the  peace,  in  the  name  of  the 
jiieen  and  of  the  law !  "  '*  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  God/' 
Hud  fiide-the-Bent,  advancing  also  with  uplifted  hands  between 
Bucklaw,  the  colonel,  and  the  object  of  their  resentment, 
"  In  the  name  of  Him  who  brought  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
Hrill  to  mankind,  I  implore — I  beseech — I  command  you  to 
forbear  violence  towards  each  other !  God  hateth  the  blood* 
diirsty  man :  he  who  striketh  with  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
khc  sword."  *'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dog,  sir?"  said  Colonel 
Aahton,  turning  fiercely  upon  him,  *'  or  something  more  bru- 
tally stupid,  to  endure  this  insult  in  my  father's  house  ?  Let 
me  go,  Bucklaw !  He  shall  account  to  me,  or  I  will  stab  him 
where  he  stands ! "  "  You  shall  not  touch  him  here,"  said 
Bucklaw ;  ''  he  once  gave  me  my  life,  and  were  he  the  devil 
come  to  fly  away  with  the  whole  house  and  generation,  he  shall 
bave  notlung  but  fair  play."  The  passions  of  the  two  young 
men  thus  counteracting  each  other,  gave  Bavenswood  leisure  to 
Bxchdm,  in  a  stem  and  steady  voice,  '*  Silence  ! — let  him  who 
really  seeks  danger  take  the  fitting  time  when  it  is  to  be 
bund :  my  mission  here  will  be  shortly  accomplished.  Is  that 
four  handwriting,  madam  ?"  he  added,  in  a  sutler  tone,  extend- 
ng  towards  Miss  Ashton  her  last  letter.  A  faltering  *'  Yes," 
leemed  rather  to  escape  from  her  lips  than  to  be  uttered  as  a 
rdluntary  answer.  ''  And  is  this  also  your  handwriting  ?"  ex- 
;iBnding  towards  her  the  mutual  engagement.  Lucy  remained 
dbnt.  Terror,  and  a  yet  stronger  and  more  confused  feeling, 
10  utterly  disturbed  her  understanding,  that  she  probabty 
icaroely  comprehended  the  question  that  was  put  to  her.  '*  If 
rou  design,'^  said  Sir  Wilham  Ashton,  '*  to  found  any  legal 
ilaim  on  that  paper,  sir,  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answer 
o  an  extnuudicial  question."  "Sir  William  Ashton,"  said 
iavenswood,  **  I  pray  you  and  all  who  hear  me,  that  you  will 
lot  mistake  my  purpose.  If  this  young  lady,  of  her  own  free 
rill,  desires  the  restoration  of  this  contract,  as  her  letter  would 
eem  to  imply,  there  is  not  a  withered  leaf  which  this  autumn 
ri.id  strews  on  the  heath  that  is  more  valueless  in  my  eyes 
ittt  I  must  and  will  hear  the  truth  from  her  own  mouth — 
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viithout  this  satiRfaction  I  will  not  leave  this  spot.  Murder 
ine  by  numbers  you  possibly  may ;  but  I  am  an  armed  man— I 
am  a  desperate  man — and  I  will  not  die  without  ample  ten- 
geance.  This  is  my  resolution,  take  it  as  you  may.  1  Kill 
hear  her  determination  from  her  own  mouth  ;  alone,  tnd 
without  witnesses  will  I  hear  it.  Now  choose,"  he  said,  draw- 
mg  his  sword  with  the  right  hand,  and,  with  the  left,  by  the 
same  motion,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  cocking  it, 
but  turning  the  point  ot  one  weapon  and  the  muzzle  of  the 
other  to  the  ground, — *^  choose  if  you  will  have  this  hall  floated 
with  blood,  or  if  you  will  grant  me  the  decisive  interview  with 
my  affianced  bride  which  the  laws  of  GK>d  and  the '  countiy 
alike  entitle  me  to  demand.*'  All  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  the  determined  action  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
for  the  ecstasy  of  real  desperation  seldom  fails  to  overpower 
the  less  energetic  passions  by  which  it  may  be  oppoeed.  The 
clergyman  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  In  the  name  of  Gk)d,"  he 
said,  "  receive  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  meanest  of  His 
servants.  What  this  honourable  person  demands,  albeit  it  is 
urged  with  over-violence,  hath  yet  in  it  something  of  reason, 
liet  him  hear  from  Miss  Lucy's  own  lips  that  she  hath  duti- 
fully acceded  to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  repenteth  her  of 
her  covenant  with  him  ;  and  when  he  is  assured  of  this,  he  will 
depart  in  peace  unto  his  own  dwelling,  and  cumber  us  no  more< 
Alas!  the  workings  of  the  ancient  Adam  are  strong  even  in 
the  regenerate :  surely  we  should  have  long-suffering  with  those 
who,  being  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquitv, 
are  swept  forward  by  the  uncontrollable  current  of  worldly 
])a8sion.  Let,  then,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  have  the  inter* 
view  on  which  he  inaisteth  :  it  can  but  be  as  a  passing  pang  to 
this  honourable  maiden,  since  her  faith  is  now  irrevocably 
pledged  to  the  choice  of  her  parents.  Let  it,  I  say,  be  thus : 
It  belongeth  to  my  functions  to  entreat  your  honour's  compli- 
ance with  this  healing  overture."  "  Never !"  answered  Lady 
Ashton,  whose  rage  had  now  overcome  her  first  surprise  aod 
terror,  "  never  shall  this  man  speak  in  private  with  my 
daughter,  the  affianced  bride  of  another !  Pass  from  this  room 
who  will,  I  remain  here.  I  fear  neither  his  violence  nor  his 
weapons  ;  though  some,"  she  said,  glancing  a  look  towards 
(Colonel  Ashton,  "  who  bear  my  name,  appear  more  moved  by 
them."  "  For  God's  sake,  madam,"  answered  the  worthy 
divine,  "  add  not  fuel  to  firebrands.  The  Master  of  Ravena- 
wood  cannot,  1  am  sure,  object  to  your  presence,  the  young 
lady's  state  o{lieQlt\i\>^Ti^^Qm\\<&x^«sLdYour  maternal' duty* 
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nyself  wUl  also  tarrjr;  peradventure  my  grey  hairs  may 
tt  away  wrath."  "You  are  welcome  to  do  so,  sip,"  said 
^enswood  ;  "  and  Lady  Ashton  is  also  welcome  to  remain,  if 

shall  think  pro|)er  ;  but  let  all  others  depart."  "  Bavens- 
3d,"  said  Colonel  Ashton,  crossing  him  as  he  went  out, 
3U  shall  account  for  this  ere  long."  "  When  you  please," 
lied  Bavenswood.  "  But  I,"  said  Bucklaw,  with  a  half- 
ile,  "  have  a  prior  demand  on  your  leisure,  a  claim  of  some 
nding."    "  Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  Bavenswood ;  "  leave 

but  this  day  in  peace,  and  I  will  have  no  dearer  employ- 
nt  on  earth,  to-morrow,  than  to  give  you  all  the  satisfaction 
1  can  desire."  The  other  gentlemen  left  the  apartment; 
^  Sir  William  Ashton  lingered.  '*  Master  of  Bavenswood,"  he 
1,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  I  think  I  have  not  deserved  thnt 
1  should  make  this  scandal  and  outrage  in  my  family.  If 
1  will  sheathe  your  sword,  and  retire  with  me  into  my  study, 
nil  prove  to  you,  by  the  most  satisfactory  arguments,  the  iu- 
lity  of  your  present  irregular  procedure — "  **  To-morrow, 
—to-morrow — to-morrow  I  will  hear  you  at  length,"  reiter- 
*d  Bavenswood,  interrupting  him ;  "  this  day  hath  its  own 
!red  and  indispensable  ousiness."  He  pointed  to  the  dour, 
1  Sir  William  left  the  apartment.  Bavenswood  sheathed  his 
ord,  uncocked  and  returned  his  pistol  to  his  belt,  walked 
liberately  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he  bolted — 
wmed,  raised  his  hat  from  his  forehead,  and,  gazing  upon 
icy  with  eyes  in  which  an  expression  of  sorrow  overcame 
3ir  late  fierceness,  spread  his  dishevelled  locks  back  from  his 
16,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  me,  Miss  Ashton  ? — I  am  still 
IgKt  Bavenswood."  She  was  silent,  and  he  went  on,  with  in- 
MMing  vehemence — '*  I  am  still  that  Edgar  Bavenswood  who, 
r  your  affection,  renounced  the  dear  ties  by  which  injured 
Qour  bound  him  to  seek  vengeance.  I  am  that  Bavenswood 
10,  for  your  sake,  forgave,  nay,  clasped  hands  in  friendship 
til  the  oppresser  and  pillager  of  his  house — the  traducer  and 
irderer  of  his  father."  "My  daughter,"  answered  Lady 
ihton,  interrupting  him,  "has  no  occasion  to  dispute  the 
sntity  of  your  person ;  the  venom  of  your  present  language 
sufficient  to  remind  her  that  she  speaks  with  the  mortal 
emy  of  her  father."  "  I  pray  you  be  patient,  madam," 
swered  Bavenswood ;  ".  my  answer  must  come  from  her  own 
«.  Once  more,  Miss  Lucy  Ashton  I  am  that  Bavenswood 
whom  you  granted  the  solemn  engagement  which  you  now 
sire  to  retract  and  cancel."  Lucy's  bloodless  lips  could  only 
ter  out  the  woisli,    "It  was  mv  mo\.\ieT?'      ^^^V^  ^">^ft«ii^ 
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truly,"  M'd  Lady  Ashton,  "  it  uhu  I,  who,  aathorised  alike  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  advised  her,  and  concurred  with  her, 
to  set  aside  an  unhappy  and  precipitate  engagement,  and  to 
annul  it  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  itaelf."  **  Scripture!" 
taid  Savenswood,  Bcomfully.  "  Let  him  hear  the  text,*'  nid 
Lady  Ashton,  appealing  to  the  divine,  *'  on  which  yon  yonncl^ 
with  cautious  reluctance,  declared  the  nullity  of  thejpratended 
engagement  innisted  upon  by  this  violent  man."  The  clergy* 
man  took  his  clasped  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  read  the 
following  words :  "  If  a  woman  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and 
bind  herself  by  a  bond,  being  in  her  father's  house  in  ber  youth ; 
and  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her  bond  wherewith  ahe  hath 
bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her :  then 
all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  vow  wherewith  she  hath 
bound  her  soul  shall  stand."  "  And  was  it  not  even  ao  with 
us  ?"  interrupted  Bavenswood.  "  Control  thy  impatience,  young 
man,"  answered  the  divine,  '*  and  hear  what  followa  m  the 
sacred  text : — *  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  thit 
he  heareth  ;  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds  wherewith 
she  bath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand :  and  the  Lord  shall  fo^ 
give  her,  because  her  father  disallowed  her.' "  "And  was  not," 
snid  Lady  Ashton,  fiercely  and  triumphantly  breaking  in, 
**  was  not  ours  the  case  stated  in  the  holy  writ  ?  Will  this 
person  deny  that  the  instant  her  parents  heard  of  the  vow,  or 
Dond,  by  which  our  daughter  had  bound  her  soul,  we  disallowed 
the  same  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  informed  him  bj 
writing  of  our  determination  ?"  "  And  is  this  all  ?"  stid 
Bavenswood,  looking  at  Lucy.  "Are  you  willing  to  barter 
sworn  faith,  the  exercise  of  free  will,  and  the  feelings  of  mutuil 
affection,  to  this  wretched  hypocritical  sophistry  ?"  "  Hetr 
him  !"  said  Lady  Ashton,  looking  to  the  clergyman,  "  heir 
the  blasphemer !"  "  May  God  forgive  him,"  said  Bide-the- 
Bent,  "  and  enlighten  his  ignorance !"  "  Hear  what  I  have 
sacrificed  for  you,"  said  Bavenswood,  still  addressing  Lucy, 
*'  ere  you  sanction  what  has  been  done  in  your  name.  Tne 
honour  of  an  ancient  family,  the  urgent  advice  of  my  best 
friends,  have  been  in  vain  used  to  sway  my  resolution ;  neither 
the  arguments  of  reason,  nor  the  portents  of  superstition,  have 
shaken  my  fidelity.  The  very  dead  have  arisen  to  warn  me. 
and  their  warning  has  been  despised.  Are  you  prepared  to 
pierce  my  heart  for  its  fidelity  with  the  very  weapon  wnich  my 
xaah  confidence  intrusted  to  your  grasp  ?"  "  Master  of  Baveni> 
wood,"  said  Lad^  A.%\\tou^  "  you  have  asked  what  queatioos 
JOU  thought  fit.    XoM  «^  ^«  x^\»^  m<(»:^wiS&?|  ^€  m^  daughter 
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to  answer  you.  Bat  I  will  replj  for  her,  and  in  a  manner  which 
yon  cannot  dispute.  You  aesire  to  know  whether  Lucy  Ash- 
too,  of  her  own  free  will,  desires  to  annul  the  engagement  into 
which  she  has  been  trepanned.  You  have  her  letter,  imder  her 
hand,  demanding  her  surrender  of  it ;  and,  in  yet  more 


fall  evidence  of  her  purpose,  here  is  the  contract  which  she 
has  this  morning  subscribed,  in  presence  of  this  reverend 
gentleman,  with  Mr.  Hayston  of  Bucklaw.**  Bavenswood 
naed  upon  the  deed  as  if  petrified.  '*  And  it  was  without 
finmd  or  compulsion,*'  said  he,  looking  towards  the  clergyman. 
**  that  Miss  Ashton  subscribed  this  parchment  ?'*  "  I  vouch  it 
opon  my  sacred  character."  *'  This  is,  indeed,  madam,  an  un- 
deniable piece  of  evidence,"  said  Bavenswood,  sternly ;  *'  and  it 
will  be  equally  unnecessary  and  dishonourable  to  waste  another 
word  in  useless  remonstrance  or  reproach.  There,  madam," 
he  said,  laying  down  before  Lucy  the  signed  paper  and  the 
broken  piece  of  gold,  "  there  are  the  evidences  of  your  first 
ODgagement :  may  you  be  more  faithful  to  that  which  you  have 
jost  formed.  I  will  trouble  you  to  return  the  corresponding 
tokens  of  my  ill-placed  confidence — I  ought  rather  to  say,  of 
my  egregious  folly."  Lucy  returned  the  scornful  glance  of  her 
lover  with  a  gaze  from  which  perception  seemed  to  have  been 
banished  ;  yet  she  seemed  partly  to  nave  understood  his  mean- 
ing, for  she  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  undo  a  blue  ribbon  which 
•he  wore  around  her  neck.  She  was  unable  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  but  Lady  Ashton  cut  the  ribbon  asunder,  and  de- 
tached the  broken  piece  of  gold  which  Miss  Ajshton  had  till 
then  worn  concealed  in  her  bosom ;  the  written  counterpart  of 
the  lovers'  engagement  she  for  some  time  had  had  in  her  own 
possession.  With  a  haughty  courtesy,  she  delivered  both  to 
Bavenswood,  who  was  much  softened  when  he  took  the  piece* 
of  gold.  "  And  she  could  wear  it  thus,"  he  said,  speaking  to 
himself,  "  could  wear  it  in  her  very  bosom — could  wear  it  next 
to  her  heart— even  when — but  complaint  avails  not,"  he  said, 
dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear  which  had  gathered  in  it,  and 
resuming  the  stem  composure  of  his  manner.  He  strode  to 
the  chimney,  and  threw  into  the  fire  the  paper  and  piece  of 
gold,  stamping  upon  the  coals  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  if 
to  insure  their  destruction.  '*  I  will  be  no  longer,"  he  then 
said,  ''an  intruder  here — your  evil  wishes,  and  your  worse 
offices,  Lady  Ashton,  I  will  only  return,  by  hoping  these  will 
■be  your  last  machinations  against  your  daughter's  honour  and 
happiness. — And  to  you,  ma^am,"  he  said,  addressing  Lucy,  "  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  to  pray  to  God  that  ^qul 
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may  not  become  a  world*s  wonder  for  this  act  of  wilful  tnd 
deliberate  perjury."  Hanng  uttered  these  words,  he  turned 
on  his  hee(  and  left  the  apartment.  After  the  dreadful  scene 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  castle,  Lucy  was  transported  to  her 
own  chamber,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
absolute  stupor.  Yet  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuine 
day,  she  seemed  to  have  recovered,  not  merely  her  spirits  and 
resolution,  but  a  sort  of  flighty  levity  that  was  foreign  to  her 
character  and  situation,  and  which  was  at  times  chequered  by 
fits  of  deep  silence  and  melancholy,  and  of  capricious  pettish- 
ness.  Lady  Ashton  became  much  alarmed,  and  consulted  the 
family  physicians.  But  as  her  pulse  indicated  no  change,  they 
could  only  say  that  the  disease  was  on  the  spirits,  and  recom- 
mended gentle  exercise  and  amusement.  Miss  Ashton  never 
alluded  to  what  had  passed  in  the  state-room.  It  seemed 
doubtful  even  if  she  was  conscious  of  it,  for  she  was  often  ob- 
served to  raine  her  hands  to  her  neck,  as  if  in  search  of  the 
ribbon  that  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  mutter,  in  surprise  and 
discontent,  when  she  could  not  find  it,  "  It  was  the  link  that 
bound  me  to  life." — 449. 

The  bride  was  led  forth  betwixt  her  brother  Henry  and  her 
mother.  Her  gaiety  of  the  preceding  day  had  given  place  to 
a  deep  shade  of  melancholy,  which,  however,  did  not  misbecome 
an  occasion  so  momentous.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
a  colour  in  her  cheek,  which  had  not  been  kindled  for  many 
a  day,  and  which,  joined  to  her  great  beauty,  and  the  splendour 
of  her  dress,  occasioned  her  entrance  to  be  greeted  with  an 
universal  murmur  of  applause,  in  which  even  the  ladies  could 
not  refrain  from  joining.  "While  the  cavalcade  were  getting  to 
horse.  Sir  William  Ashton,  a  man  of  peace  and  of  form,  cen- 
sured his  son  Henry  for  having  begirt  himself  with  a  military 
sword  of  preposterous  length,  belonging  to  his  brother.  Colonel 
Ashton.  **  If  you  must  have  a  weapon,"  he  said,  "upon  such 
a  peaceful  occasion,  why  did  you  not  use  the  short  poniard  sent 
from  Edinburgh  on  purpose  ?"  The  boy  vindicated  himself 
by  saying  it  was  lost.  "  You  put  it  out  of  the  way  yourself,  I 
suppose,"  said  his  fatlier,  "  out  of  ambition  to  wear  that  pre- 
posterous thing,  which  might  have  served  Sir  William  Wallace. 
But  never  mind,  get  to  horse  now,  and  take  care  of  your  sister." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallant 
train.  At  the  time,  he  was  too  full  of  his  own  appearance, 
liis  sword,  his  laced  cloak,  his  feathered  hat,  and  his  managed 
horse,  to  pay  much  regard  to  anything  else ;  but  he  afterwards 
remembered  to  the  Vioxxx  o^  Vi\&  dseath^  that,  when  the  hand  of 
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hit  sister,  by  which  she  supported  herself  on  the  pillion  behind 
him,  touched  his  own,  it  felt  as  wet  and  cold  as  sepulchral 
marble. — 468. 

"  I  WAD  like  to  ken,  Lucky  Gk)urlay,  for  ye  're  the  auldest  ^ 
and.  wisest  amang  ub,  whilk  o*  these  revellers'  turns  it  will  be  to 
be  streekit  first  i**'  "  D  y'e  see  yon  dandilly  maiden,*'  said  Dame 
Oourlay,  '*  a'  glistenin'  wi'  sowd  and  jewels,  that  they  are  lift- 
ing up  on  the  white  horse  behind  that  hair-brained  callant  in 
scarlet,  wi'  the  long  sword  at  his  side  P"  "  But  that 's  the 
bride !"  said  her  companion,  her  cold  heart  touched  with  some 
sort  of  compassion  ;  '*  that 's  the  very  bride  hersell !  Eh,  whow ! 
Bae  young,  sae  braw,  and  sae  bonny — and  is  her  time  sae  short?" 
*'  I  tell  ye,"  said  the  sibyl,  *'  her  winding-sheet  is  up  as  high 
as  her  throat  already,  believe  it  wha  list.  Her  sand  has  but  few 
-^grains  to  rin  out,  and  nae  wonder:  they  've  been  well  shaken. 
The  leaves  are  withering  fast  on  the  trees,  but  she  '11  never  see 
the  ^lartinmas  wind  gar  them  dance  in  swirls  like  the  fairy 
rings."  "  Ye  waited  on  her  for  a  quarter,"  said  the  paralytic 
woman,  "  and  got  twa  red  pieces,  or  I  am  far  beguiled."  "  Ay, 
aye,"  answered  Ailsie,  witn  a  bitter  grin ;  "  and  Sir  William 
Ashton  promised  me  a  bonny  red  gown  to  the  boot  o'  that,  a 
^take,  and  a  chain,  and  a  tar-barrel,  lass !  What  think  ye  o'  that 
for  a  propine  ?  for  being  up  early  and  down  late  for  fourscore 
nighto  and  mair  wi'  his  dwining  daughter.  But  he  may  keep  it 
for  his  ain  leddy,  cummers."  *'  I  ha'e  heard  a  sough,"  said  Annie 
Winnie,  "  as  if  Lady  Ashton  was  nae  canny  body."  "  D  'ye  see 
her  yonder,"  said  Dame  Gk)urlav,  "  as  she  prauces  on  her  grey 
gelding  out  at  the  kirkyard  ?  Tkere's  mair  o'  utter  deetilry  in 
that  woman,  as  brave  and  fair-fashioned  as  she  rides  yonder, 
than  in  a'  the  Scotch  witches  that  ever  flew  by  moonlight  ower 
North  Berwick  Law." 

Ths  instruments  now  played  their  loudest  strains;  the 
dancers  pursued  their  exercise  with  all  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  ^outh,  mirth,  and  high  spirits ;  when  a  cry  was  heard  so 
ahnll  and  piercing,  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  dance  and  the  music. 
All  stood  motionless ;  but  when  the  yell  was  again  repeated. 
Colonel  Ashton  snatehed  a  torch  from  the  sconce,  and  demanded 
the  key  of  the  bridal  chamber  from  Henry,  to  whom,  as  bride's 
man,  it  had  been  entrusted,  rushed  thither,  followed  by  iSir 
William  and  Lady  Ashton,  and  one  or  two  others,  near  rela- 
tions of  the  family.  The  bridal  guests  waited  their  return  iu 
stupefied  amazement.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apartmeiit. 
Colonel  Ashton  knocked  and  called,  but  received  no  answer 
except  stifled  groans.    He  hesitated  no  lont^ec  to  u^a  tkc  do^^c 
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of  the  apartment,  id  which  he  found  opposition  firom  scMiieibTiig 
which  lay  against  it.     When  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  it, 
the  body  of  the  bridegroom  was  found  lying  on  the  threshold 
of  the  bridal  chamber,  and  all  around  was  flooded  with  Uoud. 
A  cry  of  surprise  and  horror  was  raised  by  all  present;  and 
the  company,  excited  by  this  new  alarm,  began  to  rush  tumul- 
tuously  towards  the  sleeping  apartment.     Colonel  Ashton,  first 
whimpering  to  his  mother,  ''  Search  for  her ;  she  has  murdered 
bim ! '  drew  his  sword,  planted  himself  in  the  passage,  and 
declared  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass  excepting  the  clergy* 
man  and  a  medical  person  present.    By  their  assistance,  Buck- 
law,  who  still  breathed,  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  traus- 
ported  to  another  apartment,  where  his  friends,  full  of  suspicion 
and  murmuring,  assembled  round  him  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
the  surffeon.    In  the  meanwhile.  Lady  Ashton,  her  nusbsnd, 
and  their  assistants,  in  vain  sought  Lucy  in  the  bridal  bed  and 
in  the  chamber.    There  was  no  private  passage  from  the  room, 
and  they  began  to  think  that  she  must  have  thrown  herself 
from  the  window,  when  one  of  the  company,  holding  his  torch 
lower  than  the  rest,  discovered  something  white  in  the  corner  of 
the  great  old-fashioned  chimney  of  the  apartment.     Here  they 
found  the  unfortunate  girl  seated,  or  rather  crouched  like  a 
hare  upon  its  form,  her  head-gear  dishevelled,  her  night-clothei 
torn  and  dabbled  with  blood,  her  eyes  glazed,  and  her  features 
convulsed  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of  insanity.      When  she  saw 
herself  discovered,  she  gibbered,  made  mouths,  and  pointed  tt 
them  with  her  bloody  fingers,  with  the  frantic  gestures  of  an 
exulting  demoniac.     Female  assistance  was  now  hastily  sum- 
moned ;   the  unhappy  bride  was  overpowered,  not  without  the 
use  of  some  force.     As  they  carried  her  over  the  threshold,  she 
looked  down,  and  uttered  the  only  articulate  words  that  she 
had  vet  spoken,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  grinning  exultation,  "  So 
you  have  ta'en  up  your  bonny  bridegroom  ?**      She  was  by  the 
shuddering  assistants  conveyed  to  another  and  more  retirtd 
apartment,  where  she  was  secured  as  her  situation  required, 
and  closely  watched.     The  unutterable  agony  of  the  |)arentii, 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  all  who  were  in  the  castle,  the  fury 
of  contending  passions  between  the  friends  of  the  different  par- 
ties, passions   augmented  by  previous  intemperance,  surpass 
description.     The  surgeon  was  the  first  who  obtained  something 
like  a  patient  hearing :  be  pronounced  that  the  wound  of  Buck- 
law,  though  severe  and  dangerous,  was  by  no  means  fatal,  but 
might  readily  be  rendered  so  by  disturbance  and  hasty  removal. 
This  silenced  ttie  \ium^to\x%  ^^ccVj  vil  !2kM<t\klflkVk's  friends,  who 
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liad  preWouslj  inBiated  that  he  should,  at  all  rates,  be  tranB«> 
ported  from  the  castle  to  the  Dearest  of  their  houses.  Thej 
■till  demanded,  however,  that,  in  consideration  of  what  had 
happened,  four  of  their  number  should  remain  to  watch  over 
the  sick  bed  of  their  friend,  and  that  a  suitable  number  of  their 
domestics,  well  armed,  should  also  remain  in  the  castle.  This 
condition  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Ashton  and 
his  father,  the  rest  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  left  the  castle, 
notwithstanding  the  hour  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
eares  of  the  medical  man  were  next  employed  in  behalf  of  Lucy, 
whom  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  Further 
medical  assistAuoe  was  immediately  summoned.  All  night  she 
remained  delirious.  In  the  morning  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
absolute  insensibility.  The  next  evening,  the  physicians  said, 
would  be  the  crisis  of  her  malady.  It  proved  so ;  for  although 
•he  awoke  from  her  trance  with  some  appearance  of  calmness, 
and  suifered  her  night-clothes  to  be  changed  or  put  in  order, 
jet  so  soon  as  she  put  her  hand  to  her  neck,  as  it'  to  search  for 
the  fatal  blue  ribbon,  a  tide  of  recollections  seemed  to  rush 
upon  her  which  her  mind  and  body  were  alike  incapable  of 
bearing.  Convulsion  followed  convulsion,  till  they  closed  in 
death,  without  her  being  able  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of 
the  fatal  scene.  The  provincial  judge  of  the  district  arrived 
the  day  after  the  young  lady  had  expired,  and  executed,  though 
with  all  possible  delicacy  to  the  afflicted  family,  the  painful  duty 
of  inqmring  into  this  fatal  transaction.  But  there  occurred 
nothing  to  explain  the  general  hypothesis,  that  the  bride,  in  a 
M  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  had  stabbed  the  bridegroom  at  the 
threshold  of  the  apartment.  The  iatal  weapon  was  found  in 
the  chamber,  smeared  with  blood.  It  wiis  the  same  poniard 
which  Henry  should  have  worn  on  the  wedding-day,  and  which 
his  unhappy  sister  had  probably  contrived  to  secrete  on  the 
preceding  evening,  when  it  had  been  shown  to  her  among  other 
articles  of  preparation  for  the  wedding.  By  many  readers  this 
may  be  deemed  over-strained,  romantic,  and  composed  by  the 
wild  imagination  of  an  author  desirous  of  gratifying  the  popular 
appetite  for  the  horrible ;  but  those  who  are  read  in  the  private 
fiimily  history  of  Scotland  during  the  period  in  which  the  sccmo 
it  laid,  will  readily  discover,  through  the  disguise  of  borrowed 
names  and  added  incidents,  the  leading  particulars  of  "An 
Ower  True  Tale."— 464. 

OuB  tale  draws  to  a  conclusion.    The  Marquis  of  A , 

alarmed  at  the  frightful  reports  that  were  current,  and  anxious 
for  hia  kinsman's  safety,  arrived  on  the  aub^<^\it  da.^  \a 
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mourn  hia  lom ;  and,  after  renewing  in  vain  a  search  for  tbe 
bodj,  returned  to  forget  what  had  happened  amid  the  hustle 
of  polities  and  state  affairs.  Not  so  Caleb  BalderstoiL  If 
wondiy  profit  could  ha^e  consoled  the  old  man,  his  age  wis 
better  provided  for  than  his  earlier  life  had  ever  been ;  but  bfe 
had  lost  to  him  its  salt  and  its  savour.  His  whole  course  of 
ideas,  his  feelings,  whether  of  pride  or  of  apprehension,  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  had  all  arisen  from  his  close  connection 
with  the  family  which  was  now  extins;uished.  He  held  up  hit 
head  no  longer — forsook  all  his  usual  haunts  and  occupations, 
and  seemed  only  to  find  pleasure  in  moping  about  those  apart- 
ments in  the  old  castle  which  the  Master  of  Bavenswood  had 
last  inhabited.  He  ate  without  refreshment,  and  slumbered 
without  repose  ;  and,  with  a  fidelity  sometimes  displayed  br 
the  canine  race,  but  seldom  by  human  beings,  he  pined,  and 
died  within  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  which  we  have  nar- 
rated.—458. 

As  THST  thus  conversed,  the  heavy  bell  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
IMichael  of  Templestowe,  a  venerable  building  situated  in  a 
haralet  at  some  distance  from  the  Preceptory,  broke  short  their 
argument.  One  by  one  the  sullen  sounds  fell  successively  on 
the  ear,  leaving  but  sufficient  space  for  each  to  die  away  in 
distant  echo,  ere  the  ear  was  again  filled  by  repetition  of  the 
iron  knell.  These  sounds,  the  signal  of  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, chilled  with  awe  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
whose  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  Preceptory,  expecting  the 
approach  of  the  Grand  Master,  the  champion,  and  the  criminal. 
At  length  the  drawbridge  fell,  the  gates  opened,  and  a  knight, 
bearing  the  great  standard  of  the  Order,  sallied  from  the  castle, 
preceded  by  six  trumpets,  and  followed  by  the  Knights  Pre- 
ceptors, two  and  two,  the  Grand  Master  coming  last,  mounted 
on  a  stately  horse,  whose  furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Behind  him  came  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  armed  cap^pie  in 
bright  armour,  but  without  his  lance,  shield,  and  sword,  which 
were  borne  by  his  two  esquires  behind  him.  His  face,  though 
partly  hidden  by  a  long  plume  which  floated  do^^-n  from  bis 
barret  cap,  bore  a  strong  and  mingled  expression  of  passion,  in 
which  pride  seemed  to  contend  with  irresolution.  He  looked 
ghastly  pale,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights,  yet  reined 
his  pawing  war-horse  with  the  habitual  ease  and  grace  proper 
to  the  best  lance  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  liis  general 
appearance  was  grand  and  commanding;  but,  looking  at  him 
with  attention,  men  read  that  in  his  dark  features  from 
which  they  wiUmgyy  vj\\\i^T^^  \,Wyc  «^^*,    Ou  either  side  rode 
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Conrade  of  Mont-Fichet  and  Albert  de  Malvoisiu,  who  acted  as 
godfiithers  to  ilw  champion.  They  were  in  their  robes  of  peace, 
the  white  dres^  of  the  Order.  Behind  them  followed  other 
Companions  of  the  Temple,  with  a  long  train  of  esquiresand 
pa^  clad  in  black,  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  being  one  day 
Knights  of  the  Order.  After  these  neophytes  came  a  guard  of 
warders  on  foot,  in  the  same  sable  livery,  amidst  whose  par- 
tisans might  be  seen  the  pale  form  of  the  accused,  moving  with 
a  alow  but  undismayed  step  towards  the  scene  of  her  fate.  She 
was  stript  of  all  her  ornaments,  lest  perchance  there  should  be 
among  them  some  of  those  amulets  which  Satan  was  supposed 
to  bestow  upon  his  yictims  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
confession  even  when  under  the  torture.  A  coarse  white  dress, 
of  the  simplest  form,  had  been  substituted  for  her  Oriental 
garments ;  yet  there  was  such  an  exquisite  mixture  of  courage 
and  resignation  in  her  look,  that  even  in  this  garb,  and  with 
no  other  ornament  than  her  long  black  tresses,  each  eye  wept 
that  looked  upon  her,  and  the  most  hardened  bigot  regretted 
the  fate  that  had  converted  a  creature  so  goodly  into  a  vessel 
of  wrath  and  a  waged  slave  of  the  devil.  A  crowd  of  inferior 
persona^  belonging  to  the  Preceptory  followed  the  victim, 
ail  moving  with  the  utmost  order,  with  arms  folded  and  looks 
bent  upon  the  ground.  This  slow  procession  moved  up  the 
gentle  eminence  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  tilt-yard, 
and  entering  the  lists,  marched  once  around  them  from  right 
to  lefl,  and  when  they  had  completed  the  circle,  made  a  halt. 
There  was  then  a  momentary  bustle  while  the  Grand  Master 
and  all  his  attendants,  excepting  the  champion  and  his  god- 
fathers, dismounted  from  their  horses,  which  were  immediately 
removed  out  of  the  lists  by  the  esquires  who  were  in  attendance 
for  that  purpose.  The  unfortunate  Eebecca  was  conducted  to 
the  black  chair  placed  near  the  pile.  On  her  first  glance  at 
the  terrible  spot  where  preparations  were  making  for  a  death 
alike  dismaying  to  the  mind  and  painful  to  the  bod^,  she  was 
observed  to  shudder  and  shut  her  eyes,  praying  internally, 
doubtless,  for  her  lips  moved  though  no  speech  was  heard.  In 
the  space  of  a  minute  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on 
the  pile,  as  if  to  familiarise  her  mind  with  the  object,  and  then 
slowly  and  naturally  turned  away  her  head.  Meanwhile,  the 
Grand  J^Iaster  had  assumed  his  seat ;  and  when  the  chivalry 
of  his  Order  was  placed  around  and  behind  him,  each  in 
his  due  rank,  a  loud  and  a  long  flourish  of  the  trumpets 
announced  that  the  court  were  seated  for  judgment.  Mal- 
voisin,  then,  acting  as  godfather  of  the  cham^ion^  at»^^4 
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forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the  Jewess,  which  was  ibe 
pledge  of  battle,  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Master.  "  Valor- 
ous lord  and  reverend  father,'*  said  he,  "  here  standeth  the 
good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Knight  Preceptor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple,  who,  by  accepting  the  pledge  of 
battle  which  I  now  lay  at  your  reverence's  feet,  hath  become 
bound  to  do  his  devoir  in  combat  this  day,  to  maintun  thtt 
this  Jewish  maiden,  by  name  Kebecca,  hath  justly  desenred  the 
doom  passed  upon  her  in  a  Chapter  of  this  most  holy  Order  of 
the  Temple  or  Zion,  condemning  her  to  die  as  a  sorceress  ^ 
here,  I  say,  he  standeth,  such  battle  to  do,  knightly  and 
honourably,  if  such  be  your  noble  and  sanctified  pleasar&'* 
''Hath  he  made  oath,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  ''that  his 
quarrel  is  just  and  honourable  f  Bring  forward  the  crucifix 
and  the  "  Te  i^itur.**  "  Sir,  and  most  reverend  father,"  ao- 
swered  Malvoisin,  readily,  "our  brother  here  present  hath 
already  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  accusation  in  the  hand  of  the 
good  knight  Conrade  de  Mont-l^chet ;  and  otherwise  he  ought 
not  to  be  sworn,  seeing  that  his  adversary  is  an  unbeliever, 
and  may  take  no  oath."  This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  to 
Albert's  great  joy ;  for  the  wily  knight  had  foreseen  the  great 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  prevailing  upon  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert  to  take  such  an  oath  before  the  assembly,  and 
had  invented  this  excuse  to  escape  the  necessity  of  his  doing 
so.  The  Grand  Mabter,  having  allowed  the  apology  of  Albert 
de  Malvoisin,  commanded  the  herald  to  stand  forth  and  do  his 
devoir.  The  trumpets  then  again  flourished,  and  a  herald, 
stepping  forward,  proclaimed  aloud, — "Oyez,  oyez,  oyez! — 
Here  standeth  the  good  knight  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
ready  to  do  battle  with  any  knight  of  free  blood  who  will 
sustain  the  quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the  Jewess  Bebeoca, 
to  try  by  champion  in  respect  of  lawful  essoine  of  her  own 
body  ;  and  to  such  champion  the  reverend  and  valorous  Grand 
Master  here  present  allows  a  fair  field,  and  equal  partition  of 
sun  and  wind,  and  whatever  else  appertains  to  a  fair  combat." 
The  trumpets  again  sounded,  and  there  was  a  dead  pause  of 
many  minutes.  "  No  champion  appears  for  the  appellant," 
said  the  Grand  Master.  *'  Go,  beruld,  and  ask  her  whether 
she  expects  any  one  to  do  battle  for  her  in  this  her  cause." 
llie  herald  went  to  the  chair  in  which  Bebecca  was  seated,  and 
Bois-Guilbert  suddenly  turning  his  horse's  head  towards  that 
end  of  the  lists,  in  spite  of  hints  on  either  side  from  Malvoisin 
and  Mont-Fichet,  was  by  the  side  of  Bebecca's  chair  as  soon  an 
the  herald.    ^^  Is  l\i\&  t^^\]^AX,  ^sA  ^nciardiug  to  the  law  of 
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combat  ?**  said  Malvoisin,  looking  towards  the  Grand  Master. 
**  Albert  de  MiJvoisin,  it  is,"  answered  Beaumanoir ;  **  for  in 
this  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  we  may  not  prohibit 
parties  from  having  that  communication  with  each  other  which 
may  best  tend  to  bring;  forth  the  truth  of  the  quarreL'*  In 
the  meantime,  the  herald  spoke  to  Eebecca  in  these  terms : — 
^Damsel,  the  honourable  and  reverend  the  Grand  Master 
demands  of  thee  if  thou  art  prepared  with  a  champion  to  do 
battle  this  day  in  thy  behalf,  or  if  thou  dost  yield  thee  as  one 
justly  condemned  to  a  deserved  doom  ?"  "  Say  to  the  Grand 
Master,"  replied  Eebecca,  "  that  I  .maintain  my  innocence,  and 
do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  guilty  of 
mine  own  blood.  Sav  to  him,  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as 
his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in 
man's  extremity,  will  raise  me  up  a  deliverer ;  and  when  such 
uttermost  space  is  passed,  may  His  holy  will  be  done !"  The 
.herald  retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 
**  God  forbid,"  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  *'  that  Jew  or  pagan 
should  impeach  us  of  injustice !  Until  the  shadows  be  cast 
from  the  west  to  the  eastward  will  we  wait  to  see  if  a  cham- 
pion shall  appear  for  this  unfortunate  woman.  When  the  day 
IB  so  fiu*  passed,  let  her  prepare  for  death."  The  herald  com- 
municated the  words  of  the  Grand  Master  to  Bebecca,  who 
bowed  her  head  submissively,  folded  her  arms,  and,  looking  up 
towards  heaven,  seemed  to  expect  that  aid  from  above  which 
she  could  scarce  promise  herself  from  man.     During  this  awful 

Sause,  the  voice  of  Bois-Guilbert  broke  upon  her  ear — it  was 
ut  a  whisper,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than  the  summons  of 
the  herald  had  appeared  to  do.  "  Eebecca,"  said  the  Templar, 
'*dost  thou  hear  me?"  "I  have  no  portion  in  thee,  cruel, 
hard-hearted  man,"  said  the  unfortunate  maiden.  "  Ay,  but 
dost  thou  understand  my  words  P"  said  the  Templar ;  "  ior  the 
sound  of  my  voice  is  irightful  in  mine  own  ears.  I  scarce 
know  on  what  ground  we  stand,  or  for  what  purpose  they  have 
brought  UB  hither. — This  listed  space — ^that  chair — ^these  fagots 
— ^I  know  their  purpose,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  like  some- 
thing unreal — ^the  fearful  picture  of  a  vision  which  appals  my 
sense  with  hideous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason." 
"My  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time,"  answered 
Sebecca,  "and  tell  me  alike  that  these  fagots  are  destined 
to  consume  my  earthly  body,  and  open  a  painful  but  a  brief 
passage  to  a  better  world."  "Dreams,  Eebecca,  dreams!" 
answered  the  Templar ;  "  idle  visions,  rejected  by  the  wisdom 
of  your  own  wiser  Saducees.    Hear  me^  Eebeosa "  he  saliL, 
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proceeding  with  animation ;  **  a  better  chance  hast  thoa  for 
life  and  liberty  than  yonder  knaves  and  dotard  dream  ol 
Mount  thee  behind  me  on  my  steed — on  Zamor,  the  gallant 
horse  that  never  failed  his  rider — I  won  him  in  single  fight 
from  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond — mount,  I  say,  behind  me — in 
one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  fkr  behind — a  new  world 
of  pleasure  opens  to  thee — to  me  a  new  career  of  fame.  Let 
them  speak  tne  doom  which  I  despise,  and  erase  the  name  of 
Bois-Chiilbert  ^m  their  list  of  monastic  slaves !  I  will  wash 
out  with  blood  whatever  blot  they  may  dare  to  cast  on  mj 
scutcheon."  "  Tempter,"  said  Kebecca,  "  begone !  Not  in  this 
last  extremity  canst  thou  move  me  one  hair's  breadth  from  my 
resting-place.  Surrounded  as  I  am  by  foes,  I  hold  thee  as  my 
worst  and  most  deadly  enemy.  Avoid  thee,  in  the  name  of 
God !"  Albert  Malvoisin,  alarmed  and  impatient  at  the  dura- 
tion of  their  conference,  now  advanced  to  interrupt  it.  **  Hath 
the  maiden  acknowledged  her  guilt  ?"  he  demanded  of  Bois- 
Ci^uilbert,  "  or  is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  ?"  "  She  is  indeed 
rfsolufe,''  said  Bois-Guilbert.  "  Then,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  must 
thou,  noble  brother,  resume  thy  place  to  attend  the  issue.  The 
'shades  are  chaDpjing  on  the  circle  of  the  dial.  Come,  brave 
Bois-Guilbert,  come,  thou  hope  of  our  holy  Order,  and  soon 
to  be  its  head."  As  he  spoke  in  this  soothing  tone,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  knight's  bridle,  as  if  to  lead  him  back  to  his 
station.  "  False  villain  !  what  meanest  thou  by  thy  hand  on 
my  rein  F"  said  Sir  Brian,  angrily.  And,  shaking  off  his  com- 
panion's grasp,  he  rode  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  litjts. 
**  There  is  yet  spirit  in  him,"  said  Malvoisin,  apart  to  Mont- 
Fichet,  "  were  it  well  directed ;  but,  like  the  Greek  fire,  it 
bums  whatever  approaches  it."  The  judges  had  now  been 
two  hours  in  the  lists,  awaiting  in  vain  the  appearance  of  a 
champion.  "  And  reason  good,"  said  Friar  Tuck,  "  seeing  she 
is  a  Jewess :  and  yet,  by  mine  Order,  it  is  hard  that  so  young 
and  beautiful  a  creature  should  perish  vnthout  one  blow  being 
struck  in  her  behalf*!  Were  she  ten  times  a  witch,  provided  she 
were  but  the  least  bit  of  a  Christian,  my  quarter-staff  should 
ring  noon  on  the  steel  cap  of  yonder  fierce  Templar,  ere  he 
carried  the  matter  off  thus."  It  was,  however,  the  general 
beJief  that  no  one  could  or  would  appear  for  a  Jewess  accused 
of  sorcery;  and  the  knights,  instigated  by  Malvoisin,  whis- 
pered to  each  other  that  it  was  time  to  declare  the  pledge  of 
Kebecca  forfeited.  At  this  instant  a  knight,  lu^ng  nis  horse 
to  speed,  appeared  on  the  plain  advancing  towiu^s  the  lists. 
A  hundred  voicea  exc\wmfe^>  ''^  1^  <3wMCtt>^\aYLl  a  champion  !'* 
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And  despite  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
they  shouted  unanimously  as  the  knight  rode  into  the  tilt-yard. 
The  second  glance,  however,  served  to  destroy  the  hope  that 
his  timely  arrival  had  excited.  His  horse,  urged  for  many 
miles  to  its  utmost  speed,  appeared  to  reel  from  fatigue,  and 
the  rider,  however  undauntedly  he  presented  himself  in  the 
lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness,  or  both,  seemed  scarce 
Able  to  support  himself  in  the  saddle.  To  the  summons  of  the 
herald,  who  demanded  his  rank,  his  name,  and  purpose,  the 
stranger  knight  answered  readily  and  boldly,  "  I  am  a  good 
knight  and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and  sword 
the  just  and  lawful  quarrel  of  this  damsel,  Bebecca,  daughter 
of  Isaac  of  York  ;  to  uphold  the  doom  pronounced  against  her 
to  be  false  and  truthless,  and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and  liar ;  as  I  will  prove  in 
this  field  with  my  body  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  God,  of  our 
Lady,  and  of  Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight." 
**  The  stranger  must  first  show,*'  said  Malvoisin,  **  that  lie  is  a 
g«x>d  knight,  and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple  sendeth 
not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless  men.'*  ''  My  name," 
said  the  knight,  raising  his  helmet,  *'  is  better  known,  my  line- 
age more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.  I  am  Will'red  of 
Ivanhoe."  *'  I  will  not  fight  w^ith  thee  at  present,"  said  the 
Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  *'  Get  thy  wounds 
healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and  it  may  be  I  will  hold 
it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee  this  boyish  spirit  of 
bravade."  "Ha!  proud  Templar,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  hast  thou 
forgotten  that  twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance  ?  Ke- 
member  the  lists  at  Acre — remember  the  Passage  of  Arms  at 
Ashby — remember  thy  proud  vaunt  in  the  halls  of  Kother- 
wood,  and  the  gage  of  your  gold  chain  against  my  reliquary, 
that  thou  wouldst  do  battle  with  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  ami 
recover  the  honour  thou  hadst  lost !  By  that  reliquary,  and 
the  holy  relic  it  contains,  I  will  proclaim  thee,  Templar,  a 
coward  in  every  court  in  Europe — in  every  Preceptory  of 
thine  Order — unless  thou  do  battle  without  further  delay." 
Bois-Ghiilbert  turned  his  countenance  irresolutely  towards 
Kebecca,  and  then  exclaimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe, 
"  Dog  of  a  Saxon !  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death 
thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee  1"  "  Does  the  Grand  Master 
allow  me  the  combat  P"  said  Ivanhoe.  "  I  may  not  deny  what 
thou  hast  challenged,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  provided  the 
maiden  accepts  thee  as  her  champion.  Yet  1  would  thou  wert 
in  better  plight  to  do  buttle.     An  enemy  of  our  Order  haat 
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thou  erer  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  honourablj  met  witb." 
'*  Thus—  thus  as  I  am,  and  not  otherwise,"  said  Ivanhoe;  **it 
is  the  judgment  of  Gk>d  —to  His  keepine  I  commend  mjs^.— 
Hebecca,"  said  he,  riding  up  to  the  fatal  chair,  '^doat  then 
accept  of  me  for  thy  champion  ?*'  "  I  do,"  she  said,  "  I  do," 
fluttered  by  an  emotion  which  the  fear  of  death  had  bea 
unable  to  produce ;  '*  I  do  accept  thee  as  the  champion  whom 
Heaven  hath  sent  me  ;  yet,  no— no — ^thy  wounds  are  uncured. 
I^f eet  not  that  proud  man — why  should'st  thou  perish  idso  'r** 
But  Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his  post,  and  had  closed  his  visor, 
and  assumed  his  Unce.  Bois-Guilbert  did  the  same ;  and  his 
et»quire  remarked,  as  he  clasped  his  visor,  that  his  face,  which 
hiid,  notwithstanding  the  vanety  of  emotions  by  which  he  had 
been  agitated,  continued  during  the  whole  morning  of  an  ashv 
pnleness,  was  now  become  very  much  flushed.  The  henld, 
tiien,  seeing  each  champion  in  his  place,  uplifted  his  voice, 
refieating  thrice — ^**  JFbites  vo9  dev<nrs,preux  enetalien  /"  After 
the  third  cry,  he  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  lists,  and  again 
roclaimed,  that  none,  on  peril  of  instant  death,  should  dare, 
)v  word,  cry,  or  action,  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  this  fair 
field  of  combat.  The  Grand  Master,  who  held  in  his  hand  the 
gage  of  battle,  Rebecca's  glove,  now  threw  it  into  the  lists, 
and  pronounced  the  fatal  signal  words,  Laisiez  alter.   The  trum- 

?etB  sounded,  and  the  knights  charged  each  other  in  full  career. 
^he  wearied  horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and  \t»  no  less  exhausted  rider, 
went  down,  as  all  had  expected,  before  the  well-aimed  lance 
and  vigorous  steed  of  the  Templar.  This  issue  of  the  combat 
all  had  foreseen;  but  although  the  spear  of  Ivanhoe  did 
but,  in  comparison,  touch  the  shield  of  Bois-Ouilbert,  that 
champion,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it,  reeled  in 
his  saddle,  lost  his  stirrups,  and  fell  in  the  lists.  Ivanhoe, 
extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  horse,  was  soon  on  foot, 
hastening  to  mend  his  fortune  with  his  sword ;  but  his  antago- 
nist arose  not.  Wilfred,  placing  his  foot  on  his  breast,  and 
the  sword*8  point  to  his  tnroat,  commanded  him  to  yield  him, 
or  die  on  the  spot  Bois-Guilbert  returned  no  answer.  •*  Slay 
him  not,  sir  knight,'*  cried  the  Grand  Master,  *'  unshriven  and 
unabsolved  .  .  .  .  !  We  allow  him  vanquished."  He 
descended  into  the  lists,  and  commanded  them  to  unbelm  the 
conquered  champion.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  dark  red 
flush  was  still  on  his  brow.  As  they  looked  on  him  in  astonish- 
ment, the  eyes  opened ;  but  they  were  fixed  atid  glazed.  The 
flush  passed  from  his  brow,  and  gave  way  to  the  pallid  hue  of 
death.     Unscathed  \>^'  \\v&  \a.\i!(:.^  c^^  Vsl\&  enemy,  he  had  died  a 
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Tictim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions.  "  This 
is  indeed  the  judgment  of  God/'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
looking  upwards ;  '*  Fiat  voluntas  tua  /"  When  the  first  mo- 
ments of  surprise  were  over,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  demanded  of 
the  Grand  Master,  as  judge  of  the  field,  if  he  had  manfully 
and  rightfully  done  his  duty  in  the  combat  ?  "  Manfully  and 
rightfully  hath  it  been  done,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "I 
pronounce  the  maiden  free  and  guiltless.  The  arms  and  the 
body  of  the  deceased  knight  are  at  the  will  of  the  victor."  "  I 
will  not  despoil  him  of  his  weapons,"  said  the  Knight  of 
iTanhoe,  "  nor  condemn  his  corpse  to  shame  ;  he  hath  fought 
for  Christendom.  God's  arm,  no  human  hand,  hath  this  day 
atrack  him  down.  But  let  his  obsec^uies  be  private,  as  becomes 
those  of  a  man  who  died  in  an  uniust  quarrel.  And  for  the 
maiden — "  He  was  interrupted  by  a  clattering  of  horses' 
feety  advancing  in  such  numbers,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  shake 
the  ground  before  them;  and  the  Black  Knight  galloped  into  the 
lists.  He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of  men-at-arms, 
and  several  knights  in  complete  armour.  "  I  am  too  late,"  he 
aaid,  looking  around  him.  "  I  had  doomed  Bois-Guilbert  for 
mine  own  property.  Ivanhoe,  was  this  well,  to  take  on  thee 
aoch  a  venture,  and  thou  scarce  able  to  keep  thy  saddle  ?" 
**  Heaven,  my  liege,"  answered  Ivanhoe,   "  hath  taken  this 

Sroud  man  for  its  victim.  He  was  not  to  be  honoured  in 
ring  as  vour  will  had  designed."  *'  Peace  be  with  him,"  said 
Kichard,  looking  steadfastly  on  the  corpse,  *'  if  it  may  be  so ; 
he  was  a  gallant  knight,  and  has  died  in  his  steel  harness  full 
knightly.  But  we  must  waste  no  time.  Bohun,  do  thine 
office !"  A  knight  stepped  forward  from  the  King's  attendants, 
and,  lajring  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Albert  de  Malvoisin, 
said!,  "I  arrest  thee  of  high  treascm."  The  Grand  Master 
had  hitherto  stood  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  so  many 
warriors.  He  now  spoke.  *'  Who  dai«s  to  arrest  a  knight 
of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  within  the  girth  of  his  own  Freceptory, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master?  and  by  whose 
authority  is  tnis  bold  outrage  offered  P"  *'  I  make  the  arrest," 
replied  the  knight ;  "  I,  Henry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Hi^h  Constable  of  England."  ''  And  he  arrests  Malvoisin," 
said  the  King,  raising  his  visor,  "  by  the  order  of  Sichard 
Plantagenet,  here  present.  Comrade  Mont-Fichet,  it  is  well 
for  thee  thou  art  bom  no  subject  of  mine.  But  for  thee, 
Malvoisin,  thou  diest  with  thy  brother  Philip  ere  the  world 
be  a  week  older."  "  I  will  resist  thy  doom,"  said  the  Gh»nd 
Master.    *^  Proud  Templar,"  said  the  King.  *^  thou  canst  not ; 
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look  up,  and  heboid  tbe  rojal  standard  of  England  floats  over 
thy  towers  instead  of  thy  Temple  banner!  Be  wise,  fieau- 
manoir,  and  make  no  bootless  opposition.  Thj  hand  is  in  tbe 
lion's  mouth."  ''  I  will  appeal  to  Borne  against  thee,"  said  the 
Grand  Master,  '*  for  usurpation  on  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  our  Order.*'  "^ Be  it  so/'  cried  the  Xing :  ''bat  for 
thine  own  sake  tax  me  not  with  usurpation  now.  DissolTe 
thy  Chapter,  and  depart  with  thy  followers  to  thy  next  Pre- 
ceptory  (if  thou  canst  find  one)  which  has  not  be^  made  tiie 
scene  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  King  of  England. 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  remain  to  share  our  hospitality  and  behold 
our  justice."  *'  To  be  a  guest  in  the  house  where  I  diould 
command  F"  said  the  Templar ;  ^  never !  Chaplains,  raise  the 
Psalm  Quare  fremuerunt  Oentes  t  Koights,  squires,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Holy  Temple,  prepare  to  follow  the  banner  of 
Beau-seant !"  The  Grana  Master  spoke  with  a  dignity  which 
confronted  even  that  of  England's  King  himself,  and  mapu^ 
courage  into  his  siu-prised  and  dismayed  followers.  They 
gathered  around  him  like  the  sheep  around  the  watch-dog 
when  they  hear  the  baying  of  the  wolf.  But  they  evinced  not 
the  timidity  of  the  scared  flock :  there  were  dark  brows  of 
defiance,  and  looks  which  menaced  the  hostility  they  dared  not 
to  proffer  in  words.  They  drew  together  in  a  dark  line  of  spean, 
from  which  the  white  cloaks  of  the  knights  were  visible  among 
the  dusky  garments  of  their  retainers,  like  the  lighter-coloured 
edges  of  a  sable  cloud.  The  multitude,  who  had  raised  a 
clamorous  shout  of  reprobation,  paused  and  gazed  in  silence 
on  the  formidable  and  experienced  body  to  which  they  hid 
unwarily  bade  defiance,  and  shrank  back  fix)m  their  front. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  when  he  behdd  them  pause  in  their  assem- 
bled force,  dashed  the  rowels  into  his  charter's  sides,  and 
gallopped  backwards  and  forwards  to  array  his  followers  in 
opposition  to  a  band  bo  formidable.  Itichard  alone,  as  if  he 
loved  the  danger  his  presence  had  provoked,  rode  slowly  along 
the  front  of  the  Templars,  calling  aloud,  "AVTiat,  sirs  !  .Among 
so  many  gallant  knights,  will  none  dare  splinter  a  spear  with 
Richard  P  Sirs  of  the  Temple  !  your  ladies  are  but  sunburned 
if  they  are  not  worth  the  shiver  of  a  broken  lance."  "  Tbe 
Brethren  of  the  Temple,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  ridine 
forward  in  advance  of  their  body,  "  fight  not  on  such  idle  and 
profane  quarrel ;  and  not  with  thee,  Bichard  of  England,  shall 
a  Templar  CToaaYMvefernxK^  y^"*'^'^^^*  The  Pope  and  princes 
of  Europe  aVvuW  '^vn^g^"^  ^^"^  c^^at^,  ^asA  ^V^s^sx^^  ^  ^Vopo^^ 
prince  haa  doue  Nq^M  \EL>a>MiV\atv3x^'eftfe  ^x^sj^  >«V^^^Sk^^>^\a^ 
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lo-day  adopted.  If  unassailed,  we  depart  assailing  no  one.  To 
;hine  honour  we  refer  the  armour  and  household  goods  of  the 
!)rder  which  we  leave  behind  us,  and  on  thy  conscience  we  lay 
he  scandal  and  offence  thou  hast  this  day  given  to  Christen- 
lom."  With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the 
ibind  Master  gave  the  signal  of  departure.  Their  trumpets 
loimded  a  wild  march  of  an  Oriental  character,  which  formed 
;he  usual  signal  for  the  Templars  to  advance.  They  changed 
lieir  array  from  a  line  to  a  column  of  march,  and  moved  on  as 
ilowly  as  their  horses  could  step,  as  if  to  show  it  was  only  the 
fill  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  no  fear  of  the  opposing  and 
mperior  force,  which  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  "  By  the 
ntendour  of  our  Lady's  brow !"  said  King  Richard,  ''it  is  pity 
If  their  lives  that  these  TempUrs  are  not  so  trusty  as  they  are 
liadplined  and  valiant"  The  multitude,  like  a  timid  cur 
rhien  waits  to  bark  till  the  object  of  its  challenge  has  turned 
lis  back,  raised  a  feeble  shout  as  the  rear  of  the  squadron  left 
lie  mund.  During  the  tumult  which  attended  the  retreat  of 
lie  Templars,  Bebecca  saw  and  heard  nothing;  she  was  locked 
a  the  arms  of  her  aged  father,  giddy,  and  almost  senseless 
rith  the  rapid  change  of  circumstances  around  her.  But  one 
rord  from  Isaac  at  length  recalled  her  scattered  feelings. 
*  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  daughter,  my  recovered  trea- 
ure,  let  us  eo  to  throw  ourselves  a1^  the  feet  of  the  good 
'outh."  *'  ^t  so,"  said  Eebecca ;  '*  Oh  no,  no,  no !  I  must 
lot  at  this  moment  dare  to  speak  to  him.  Alas!  I  should 
ay  more  than — No,  my  father,  let  us  instantly  leave  this 
»?il  place."  "  But,  my  daughter,"  said  Isaac,  *'  to  leave  him 
fbo  nath  come  forth  like  a  strong  man  with  his  spear  and 
hiald,  holding  his  life  as  nothing,  so  he  might  reaeem  thy 
•ptivi^;  and  thou,  too,  the  daughter  of  a  people  strange 
mto  him  and  his ;  this  is  service  to  be  thankfully  ackuow- 
edged."  "It  is,  it  is!  most  thankfully,  most  devoutly 
clmowledged,"  said  Eebecca,  "  it  shall  be  still  more  so ;  but 
lot  now :  for  the  sake  of  thy  beloved  Bachael,  father,  grant 
ay  request :  not  now !"  "  Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  insisting, 
'they  will  deem  us  more  thankless  than  mere  dogs !"  *'  But 
hou  seest,  my  dear  father,  that  King  Eichard  is  in  presence, 
nd  that — "  "  True,  my  best,  my  wisest  Eebecca !  Let  us 
lenoe!  Money  he  will  lack,  for  he  has  just  returned  from 
Palestine,  and,  as  they  say,  from  prison;  a  pretext  for  exacting 
t,  riiould  he  need  any,  may  arise  out  of  my  simple  traffic  with 
lia  brother  John.  Away,  away,  let  us  hence !"  And  hurrying 
da  daughter  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  her  from  the  liats^  and 
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by  means  of  a  conTeyance  wbich  he  bad  poTided,  tranrported 

her  aafelj  to  the  house  of  the  Babbi  Nathan.    The  Jewess 

whoae  fortunes  had  formed  the  principal  interest  of  the  dir, 

having  now  retired  unobserved,  the  attention  of  the  popakce 

was  transferred  to  the  Black  Knight.     They  now  filled  the  sir 

with  ''  Long  life  to  Bichard  with  the  lion's  heart,  and  down 

with  the  usurping  Templars  I"      '*  Notwithstanding  all  this 

Up  loyalty,*'  said  Ivanhoe  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  **  it  was  well 

the  King  took  the  precaution  to  bring  thee  with  him,  noble 

Earl,  and  so  many  of  thy  trusty  followers."     The  Earl  smiled 

and  shook  his  head.     "  Grallant  Ivanhoe,"  said  Essex,  ^  dost 

^ou  know  our  master  so  well,  and  yet  suspect  him  of  taking 

so  wise  a  precaution  ?    I  was  drawing  towards  York,  having 

heard  that  Prince  John  was  making  head  there,  when  I  met 

King  Bichard,  like  a  true  knight-errant,  galloping  hither  to 

achieve  in  his  own  person  this  adventure  of  the  Templar  and 

the  Jewess  with  his  own  single  arm.    I  accompanied  him  with 

my  band,  almost  maugre  his  consent."    "  And  what  news  from 

York,  brave   Earl?"  8aid  Ivanhoe;  "will  the  rebels  bide  us 

there  ?"     "  No  more  than  December's  snow  will  bide  July's 

sun,"  said  the  Earl.    "They  are  dispersing;  and  who  should 

come  posting  to  bring  us  the  news  but  John  himself !"     *•  The 

traitor!  the  unu^rateful,  insolent  traitor !"  said  Ivanhoe ;  " did 

not  Richard  order  hinPinto  confinement  ?"    "  Oh !  he  rei.'eived 

him,"  answered  the  Eiurl,  "  as  if  they  had  met  after  a  hunting 

party ;  and,  pointing  to  me  and  our  men-at-arms,  said,  '  Thoa 

seest,  brother,  I  have  some  angry  men  with  me;  thou  wert 

best  go  to  our  mother,  carry  her  my  duteous  affection,  and 

abide  with  her  until  men's  minds  are  pacified.' "     "  And  this 

was  all  he  said  ?"  inquired  Ivanhoe  :  "  would  not  any  one  sij 

that  this  prince  invites  men  to  treason  by  his  clemency?" 

"  Just,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  as  the  man  may  be  said  to  invite 

death  who  undertakes  to  fight  a  combat,  having  a  dangerous 

wound  unhealed."     "  I  forgive  thee  the  iest,  Lord  Earl,"  said 

Ivanhoe;    "but,  remember,  I    hazarded    but  my   own  life; 

Kichard,  the   welfare   of   his  kingdom."      "Those,"   replied 

Essex,  "  who  are  specially  careless  of  their  own  welfieire,  are 

seldom  remarkably  attentive   to  that  of  others.     But  let  us 

haste  to  the  castle,  for  Bichard  uieditates  punishing  some  of 

the  subordinate  members  of  the  conspiracy,  though   he  has 

pardoned  their  principal." — Ivanhoe^  626. 

For  the  purpose  of  commencing  my  new  way  of  life,  I 
selected  for  my  residence  the  Village  of  Kennaquhair,  in  the 
south  of  Sco\Wi^,  v:feW\iT^\.vi^  ^Qt  the  ruins  of  its  mouasten, 
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intending  there  to  lead  my  future  life  in  the  otium  cum  digni- 
fmie  of  half-pay  and  annuity.  I  was  not  long,  however,  iu 
Bulking  the  grand  discovery,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  leisure  it 
Ui  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  preceded  by  occupation. 
For  some  time  it  was  delightful  to  wake  at  daybreak,  oream- 
bag  of  the  reveille — then  to  recollect  my  happy  emancipation 
&om  the  slavery  that  doomed  me  to  start  at  a  piece  of  clatter- 
ing  parchment,  turn  on  my  other  side,  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
But  even  this  enjoyment  had  its  termination  ;  and  time,  when 
it  became  a  stock  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  began  to  hang 
heavy  on  my  hand.  I  angled  for  two  days,  during  which  time 
I  lost  twenty  hooks,  and  several  scores  of  yards  of  gut  and 
line,  and  caught  not  even  a  minnow.  Hunting  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  stomach  of  a  horse  by  no  means  agrees  with 
the  halt-pay  establishment.  When  I  shot,  the  shepherds  and 
ploughmen,  and  my  very  dog,  quizzed  me  every  time  that  I 
missed,  which  was,  generally  speaking,  every  time  I  fired. 
Besides,  the  country  gentlemen  in  this  quarter  like  their  game, 
and  began  to  talk  of  prosecutions  aud  interdicts.  I  did  not 
give  up  fighting  the  French  to  commence  a  domestic  war  with 
the  ^  pleasant  men  of  Teviotdale,"  as  the  song  calls  them ;  so 
I  e*en  spent  three  days  (very  agreeably)  in  deanin^  my  gun, 
and  disposing  it  upon  two  hooks  over  my  chimney-piece.  The 
euocess  of  this  accidental  experiment  set  me  on  trying  my  skill 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  Accordingly,  I  took  down  aud  cleaned 
my  landlady's  cuckoo-clock,  and,  in  so  doing,  silenced  that 
companion  of  the  spring  for  ever  and  a  day.  I  mounted  a 
turning  lathe,  and  in  attempting  to  use  it  I  very  nearly  cribbed 
off,  with  an  inch-aud-half  former,  one  of  the  fingers  which  the 
hussar  had  left  me.  Books  I  tried,  both  thode  of  the  little 
circulating  library,  and  of  the  more  rational  subscription 
collection  maintained  by  this  intellectual  people.  But  neither 
the  light  reading  of  the  one,  nor  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
other,  suited  my  purpose.  I  always  fell  asleep  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  page  of  the  history  or  disquisition ;  and  it  took  me  a 
month's  hard  reading  to  wade  through  a  half-bound  trashy 
novel,  during  which  1  was  pestered  with  applications  to  return 
the  volumes  by  every  half-bred  milliner's  miss  about  the  place. 
In  short,  during  the  hours  when  all  the  town  besides  had  some- 
thing to  do,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  in  the  church- 
yard, and  whistle  till  it  was  dinner-time. — Introductory  Epiitle 
from  Captain  Clutterhuck,  late  of  His  Majesty's  —  Begt,  ofl/^ 
fantryj  to  the  Author  of  ^*  Wdverley.** — Monastery,  644. 

Tub  dram-drinker  is  often  the  first  to  be  shocked  a^  thft 
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smell  of  vpiritn.    It  is  not  imuraal  to  hear  old  msiden  kdiei 
declaim  against  scandal ;  the  primte  hookcases  of  some  mw 
seeming  men  would  not  brook  decent  eyes ;  and  many-^  nj 
not  of  the  wue  and  learned,  but  of  those  moat  anxious  to  seem 
such — ^when  the  spring-lock  of  their  library  is  drawn,  their 
TclTCt  cap  pulled  over  their  ears,  their  feet  insinuattd  into 
their  Turxev  slippers,  are  to  be  found,  were  their  retreats  ind- 
denlj  intruded  upon,  busily  engaged  with  the  last  new  novel 
I  have  said  the  truly  wise  and  learned  disdain  these  shifts,  and 
will  open  the  said  novel  as  avowedly  as  they  would  the  lid  of 
their  snuff-box.  I  will  only  quote  one  instance,  though  I  know 
a  hundred.    Did  you  know  the  celebrated  Watt,  of  Birming- 
ham, Captain  Clutterbuck  ?   I  believe  not :  though,  from  what 
I  am  about  to  state,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  sought 
an  acquaintance  with  you.    It  was  only  once  my  fortune  to 
meet  him.    There  were  assembled  about  half  a  score  of  our 
Northern  Lights,  who  had  amongst  them  a  well-known  cbi- 
racter  of  your  country,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.     This  worthy 
person,  having  come  to  Edinburgh  duriug  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, had  become  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  place,  and  was  led  in 
leash  from  house  to  house  along  with  the  guisards,  the  stone- 
eater,  and  other  amusements  of  the  season,  which  '*  exhibited 
their  unparalleled  feats  to  private  family  parties  if  required." 
Amidst  this  company  stood  Mr.  "Watt,  the  man  whose  geniui 
discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  our  national  resources  to 
a  degree,  perha|)8,  even  beyond  his  own  stupendous  powers  of 
calculation  and  combination ;   bringing  the  treasures  of  the 
abyss  to  the  summit  of  the  earth — giving  the  feeble  arm  of 
man  the  momentum  of  an  Afrite--commanding  manufactures 
to  arise,  as  the  rod  of  the  prophet  produced  water  in  the 
desert — affording  the  means  of  aispensing  with  that  time  and 
tide  which  wait  for  no  man,  and  of  sailing  without  that  wind 
which  defied  the  commands  and  threats  of  Xerxes  himself. 
[Probably  the  ingenious  author  alludes  to  the  national  adage— 
"  The  king  said  sail, 
But  the  wind  said  no." 
Our  schoolmaster  (who  is  also  a  land  surveyor)  thinks  thia 
whole  passage  refers  to  Mr.  Watt's  improvements  on  the 
steam-engine. — Note  hy   Captain    Clutterbuck.']     This   potent 
commander  of  the  elements — this  abridger  of  time  and  space 
— this  magician,   whose  cloudy  machinery  has    produced  a 
change  on  the  world,  the  effects  of  which,  extraordinary  a» 
they  are,  are  perhaps  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt — was  not 
only  the  most  pto^oxxn^  m^isi  oil  ^<cv>i;\w^s(^^  t.Vi<^  most  successl'ul 
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combiner  of  powers  and  calculator  of  numbers  as  adapted  to 
pnctical  purposes,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  generally 
well-mformea,  but  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  human 
beings.  There  he  stood,  surrounded  by  the  little  band  I  have 
mentioned  of  Northern  literati ;  men  not  less  tenacious,  gene- 
ndly  speaking,  of  their  own  fame  and  their  own  opinions,  than 
the  national  regiments  are  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  high 
ehsracter  which  they  have  won  upon  service.  Methinks  I  yet 
■ee  and  hear  what  I  shall  never  see  or  hear  again.  In  his 
eigfaty-fifth  year,  the  alert,  kind,  benevolent  old  man  had  his 
ttttention  alive  to  every  one*s  question,  his  information  at  every 
one's  command.  His  talents  and  fancy  overflowed  on  every 
aabject.  One  gentleman  was  a  deep  philolo^st — he  talked 
with  him  on  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  as  if  he  had  been  coeval 
with  Cadmus;  another  a  celebrated  critic — you  would  have 
ndd  the  old  man  had  studied  political  economy  and  belles* 
lettres  all  his  life :  of  science  it  is  uunecessary  to  speak ;  it  was 
hia  own  distinguished  walk.  And  yet,  Captain  Clutterbuck, 
when  he  spoke  with  your  countryman  Jedediah  Cieishbotham, 
Yoa  would  have  sworn  he  had  been  coeval  with  Claver'se  and 
burley,  with  the  persecutors  and  persecuted,  and  could  number 
every  shot  the  dragoons  had  Urea  at  the  fugitive  Covenanters. 
In  fact,  we  discovered  that  no  novel  of  the  least  celebrity 
escaped  his  perusal,  and  that  the  gifted  man  of  science  was  as 
much  addicted  to  the  productions  of  your  native  country  (the 
land  of  Utopia  aforesaid)  ;  in  other  words,  as  shameless  and 
obatinate  a  peruser  of  novels  as  if  he  had  been  a  very  milliner's 
apprentice  of  eighteen.  I  know  little  apology  for  troubling  you 
with  these  things,  excepting  the  desire  to  commemorate  a  de- 
lightful evening,  and  a  wish  to  encourage  you  to  shake  off  that 
modest  diffidence  which  makes  you  afraid  of  being  supposed 
connected  with  the  fairy-land  of  delusive  fiction.  I  will  requite 
your  tag  of  verse  from  Horace  himself,  with  a  paraphrase  for 
your  own  use,  my  dear  captain,  and  for  that  of  your  country 
club,  excepting  in  reverence  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster : — 
"  Ne  sit  ancilla  tibi  atnor  pudoriy  i[cP 

Take  thou  no  scorn. 

Of  fiction  born. 
Fair  fiction's  muse  to  woo : 

Old  Homer's  theme 

Was  but  a  dream, 
Himself  a  fiction  too. 
—Answer  hy  "  The  Author  of  Wwerley^'  to 
the  foregoing  letter  from  Captain  Clutterbuck. — (>53.     ^ 
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The  little  brook,  now  confined  betwixt  doner  limits,  nor 
left  at  large  to  choose  its  course  through  the  narrow  Tiller, 
danced  carelessly  on  from  stream  to  pool,  light  and  untmbid, 
as  that  better  class  of  spirita  who  pass  their  way  through  h% 
yielding  to  insurmountable  obstacles,  but  as  far  from  bang 
subdued  by  them  as  the  sailor  who  meets  bj  chance  with  sd 
unfavourable  wind,  and  shapes  his  course  so  as  to  be  driTcn 
back  as  little  as  possible. — 659. 

The  miller  was  of  manlj  make, 

To  meet  him  was  na  mows  ; 
There  durst  na  ten  come  him  to  take, 

Sae  noited  he  their  pows. — 693. 

TnB  under-miller  is,  in  the  language  of  thirlage,  called  the 
knave,  which,  indeed,  signified  originally  his  lad  (EmAe^ 
Gh^rman),  but  by  degrees  came  to  be  taken  in  a  worse  leiMe. 
In  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible,  Paul  is  made  to  term  him* 
self  the  knave  of  our  Saviour.  The  allowance  of  meal  ttken 
by  the  miller's  servant  was  called  knaveship. — 694. 

TnSBE  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  come  in 
storm  and  tempest;  there  are  those  whom  it  has  summoned 
amid  scenes  of  revelry  and  idle  vanity;  there  are  those,  too, 
who  have  heard  its  "still  small  voice"  amid  rural  leisure  and 
placid  contentment.  But  perhaps  the  knowledge  which  causetb 
not  to  err  is  most  frequently  impressed  upon  the  mind  during 
seasons  of  affliction ;  and  tears  are  the  softened  showers  which 
cause  the  seed  of  Heaven  to  spring  and  take  root  in  the  human 
breast.— 760. 

Divinity  is  an  eiFective  practical  science.  Knowing  is  not 
the  ultimate  or  perfective  act  of  man,  but  a  means  to  holy  love, 
and  joy,  and  service.  ISIor  is  it  clear  and  solid  knowledge  if  it 
do  not  somewhat  alfect  the  heart,  and  engage  and  actuate  the 
life  according  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  thing  known.  The 
soundness  of  knowledge  and  belief  is  not  best  discerned  in  the 
intellectual  acts  themselves,  but  in  their  powerful,  free,  and 
pleasant  efficacy  upon  our  choice  and  practice.  —  Biuttr* 
Walking  with  God,  53.    (1825) 

It  behoveth  a  Christian  to  exercise  as  much  thoughtfulness 
about  his  end  and  work  as  hath  any  tendency  to  promote  his 
work  and  to  attain  his  end  ;  but  such  a  though tfuhiess  as  hin- 
dereth  us  in  our  work,  by  stopping,  or  distracting,  or  diverting 
us,  is  no  way  ])lea8ing  unto  God.  Such  thoughts  as  hinder  us 
from  duty,  or  dv&couTa^e  or  unfit  us  for  it,  are  real  sins,  how- 
tN  er  they  may  go  \x\\<\^t  ^\i^\x.vi^  \MMafc.— "Vl^. 
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Tss  thoughts  are  the  most  constant  actions  of  a  man,  and 
therefore  most  of  the  man  is  in  them.  We  are  not  always 
reading,  or  hearing,  or  praying,  or  working ;  but  we  are  always 
tiiinking.  And,  tlierefore,  it  doth  especially  concern  ua  to  see 
that  this  constant  breath  of  the  soul  be  sweet,  and  that  this 
oonstant  stream  be  pure  and  run  in  the  right  channel. — 136. 

A  WBAJsreLiv  e,  contentious  zeal  is  as  destructive  of  true  holy 
leal  as  a  fever  is  of  natural  heat  and  life. — Guttle  to  Heaven^ 
186. 

Holt  families  are  the  chief  seminaries  of  Christ's  Church 
on  earth.  Though  learning  be  found  in  schools,  godliness  is 
oftener  received  from  the  education  of  careful  parents. — 162. 

Lf  all  lawful  orders,  gestures,  and  manuer  of  behaviour  in 
God's  worship  alTect  not  to  differ  from  the  rest ;  but  conform 
yourself  to  the  use  of  the  church  which  you  join  with ;  for  in 
a  ohnrch  singularity  is  a  discord. — 191. 

A  WISE  man  hath  his  foibles  as  well  as  a  fool.  But  the 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  foibles  of  the  one  are 
known  to  himself,  and  concealed  from  the  world ;  the  foibles  of 
the  other  are  known  to  the  world,  and  concealed  from  himself. 
—Mown.     Self  Knowledge,  29.  (1817) 

^  A  MAN  cau  never  rightly  know  himself  unless  he  examines 
into  his  knowledge  of  other  things."  We  must  consider,  then, 
the  knowledge  we  have,  and  whether  we  do  not  set  too  high  a 
price  upon  it,  and  too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves  on  the 
account  of  it ;  of  what  real  use  it  is  to  us,  and  what  effect  it 
hath  upon  us;  whether  it  does  not  make  us  too  stiff,  unso- 
ciable, and  assuming;  testy  and  supercilious,  and  ready  to 
despise  others  for  their  supposed  ignorance.  If  so,  our  know- 
ledge, be  it  what  it  will,  does  us  more  harm  than  good.  We 
were  better  without  it :  ignorance  itself  would  not  render  us 
•o  ridiculous.  Such  a  temper,  with  all  our  knowledge,  shows 
that  we  know  not  ourselves. — 53. 

Thb  speech  of  a  modest  man  giveth  lustre  to  truth,  and  the 
diffidence  of  his  words  absolveth  his  error.  As  a  veil  addeth 
to  beauty,  so  are  his  virtues  set  off  by  the  shade  which  his 
modesty  casteth  upon  them. — Dodtley,  Economy  of  Human 
Ufe,  144. 

TsBBiFT  not  thy  soul  with  vain  fears,  neither  let  thy  heart 
sink  within  thee  from  the  phantoms  of  imagination.  From 
fear  proceedeth  misfortune ;  but  he  that  hopeth,  helpeth  him- 
self.—164. 

Do  KOTUivo  in  a  passion.    Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in^ 
the  violence  of  a  storm  P — 157.  m 
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When  virtue  and  modesty  enlighten  her  charms,  the  lustre 
of  a  heautiful  woman  is  brighter  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain  to  resist.  Shii\ 
not  thy  bosom  to  the  tenderness  of  love ;  the  purity  of  its 
flame  shall  ennoble  thy  heart,  and  soften  it  to  receive  the 
fairest  impressions. — 159. 

Take  unto  thyself  a  wife,  and  obey  the  ordinance  of  Ood; 
take  unto  thyself  a  wife,  and  become  a  faithful  member  of  society. 
But  examine  with  care,  and  fix  not  suddenly :  on  thy  present 
choice  depends  thy  future  happiness.  If  much  of  her  time  is 
destroyed  in  dress  and  adornments ;  if  she  is  enamoured 
with  her  own  beauty,  and  delighteth  in  her  own  praise;  if 
she  laugheth  much,  and  talketh  loud ;  if  her  foot  abideth  not  in 
her  father's  house,  and  her  eyes  with  boldness  rove  on  the  faces 
of  men ;  though  her  beauty  were  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  turn  thy  face  from  her  charms,  turn  thy  feet  firom  her 
paths,  and  suffer  not  thy  soul  to  be  ensnared  by  the  allure- 
ments of  imagination.  But  when  thou  fiudest  sensibility  of 
heart  joined  with  softness  of  manners,  an  accomplished  mind 
with  a  form  agreeable  to  thy  fancy,  take  her  home  to  thy  house ; 
she  is  worthy  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  companion  in  life,  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom. — 164. 

The  fool  is  obstinate  and  doubteth  not ;  he  knoweth  all 
things  but  his  own  ignorance.  The  pride  of  emptiness  is  an 
abomination;  and  to  talk  much  is  the  foolishness  of  folly. 
The  fool  boasteth  attainments  in  things  that  are  of  no  worth ; 
bat  where  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant,  there  he  hath  no  under- 
standing.— 169. 

Oh,  how  amiable  is  gratitude !  especially  when  it  has  the 
Supreme  Benefactor  for  its  object.  I  have  always  looked  upon 
gratitude  as  the  most  exalted  principle  that  can  actuate  the 
heart  of  man.  It  has  somethmg  noble,  disinterested,  and 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  generously  devout.  Kepent- 
ance  indicates  our  nature  fallen,  and  prayer  turns  chiefly  upon 
a  regard  to  oneself;  but  the  exercises  of  gratitude  subsisted  in 
Paradise,  when  there  was  no  fault  to  deplore;  and  will  be 
perpetuated  in  heaven,  when  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all.''— 
Ilervey,     Meditations,  2.    (1816) 

Remember,  my  dear,  that  our  feelings  were  not  given  us 
for  our  ornament,  but  to  spur  us  on  to  right  actions.  Com- 
passion, for  instance,  was  not  impressed  upon  the  human  heart 
only  to  adorn  the  fair  face  with  tears,  and  to  give  an  agreeable 
languor  to  the  eyes ;  it  was  designed  to  excite  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  xeVWve  \.\i^  ^w^v^t^y.    That  sort  of  tenderness 
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wbicb  makes  us  useless,  may  indeed  be  pitied  and  excused,  it 
owing  to  natural  imbecility ;  but  if  it  pretends  to  loYeliness 
and  excellence,  it  becomes  truly  contemptible.  —  Ghapone. 
Letters,  S7.  (1816) 

You  must  observe,  my  dear,  that  scarcely  any  creature  is  so 
depraved  as  not  to  be  capable  of  kind  affections  in  some  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  all  naturally  benevolent,  when  no  selfish 
interest  interferes,  and  where  no  advantage  is  to  be  given  up : 
we  can  all  pity  distress  when  it  lies  complaining  at  our  feet, 
and  confesses  our  superiority  and  happier  situation;  but  I 
have  seen  the  sufferer  himself  become  the  object  of  envy  and 
ill-will  as  soon  as  his  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind  had 
begun  to  attract  admiration,  and  to  make  the  envious  person 
feel  the  superiority  of  virtue  above  good  fortune.  To  take 
■incere  pleasure  in  the  blessings  and  excellences  of  others,  is  a 
much  surer  work  of  benevolence  than  to  pity  their  calamities : 
and  you  must  always  acknowledge  yourself  ungenerous  and 
■elfish,  whenever  you  are  less  ready  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,"  than  to  "  weep  with  that  weep."  Envy  would 
make  us  miserable  in  heaven  itself,  could  it  be  admitted  there ; 
for  we  must  there  see  beings  far  more  excellent,  and  conse- 
quently more  happy  than  ourselves :  and  till  we  can  rejoice  in 
seeing  virtue  rewarded  in  proportion  to  its  degree,  we  can 
never  hope  to  be  among  the  number  of  the  blessed. — 39. 

Iet  the  liveliest  hour  of  mirth,  the  innocent  heart  can  dic- 
tate nothing  but  what  is  innocent :  it  will  immediately  take 
alarm  at  the  apprehension  of  doitig  wrong,  and  stop  at  once  in 
the  full  career  of  youthful  sprightliness,  if  reminded  of  the 
neglect  or  transgression  of  any  duty. — 16. 

Ik  the  case  of  real  injuries,  which  justify  and  call  for 
resentment,  there  is  a  noble  and  generous  kmd  of  anger,  a 
proper  and  necessary  part  of  our  nature,  which  has  nothing 
in  it  sinful  or  degrading.  I  would  not  wish  you  insensible  to 
this;  for  the  person  who  feels  not  an  injury  must  be  incapable 
of  being  properly  affected  by  benefits.—^. 

PssYiSHNEss,  though  uot  SO  violcut  and  fatal  in  its  imme- 
diate effects,  is  still  more  unamiable  than  passion,  and,  if 
possible,  more  destructive  of  happiness,  inasmuch  as  it  ope- 
rates more  continually.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  high  and 
important  pursuits  are  very  little  affected  by  small  incon- 
Teniences. — 66. 

SuLLEKirsss  or  obstinacy  is  perhaps  a  worse  fault  of  temper 
than  either  passion  or  peevishness. — 67.  ^ 

Tbuth  and  justice  demand  that  we  should  acknowledgi^ 
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conviction  as  soon  as  we  feel  it ;  and  not  maintain  an  ern^ 
neoufl  opinion,  or  justify  a  wron^  conduct,  merely  from  the 
false  shame  of  confessing  our  past  ignorance. — 68. 

Those  who  continuauj  change  their  servants,  and  compltia 
of  perpetual  ill-usage,  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fault  is  in  themselves,  and  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  govern. 
Few  indeed  possess  the  skill  to  unite  authority  with  kindneee, 
or  are  capable  of  that  steady  and  uniformly  reasonable  con- 
duct, which  alone  can  maintain  true  dignity  and  command  a 
willing  and  attentive  obedience. — 81. 

Pabticulab  modes  and  ceremonies  of  behaviour  vary  in 
different  countries,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
town ;  but  the  principles  of  politeness  are  the  same  in  all 
places.— 88. 

Avoid  all  grimace  and  ostentation  in  religious  duties. 
Thev  are  the  usual  cloaks  of  hypocrisy ;  at  least,  they  shov  a 
weak  and  vain  mind. — Gregory .    Legacy,  138. 

Show  your  regard  to  religion  by  a  distinguishing  respect 
to  all  its  ministers,  of  whatever  persuasion,  who  do  not  by 
their  lives  dishonour  their  profession :  but  never  allow  them 
the  direction  of  your  consciences,  lest  they  taint  you  with 
the  narrow  spirit  of  their  party. — 139. 

The  great  art  of  pleasing  is  to  appear  pleased  with  others : 
suffer  not  then  an  ill-bred  absence  of  thought,  or  a  contemp- 
tuous sneer,  ever  to  betray  a  conscious  superiority  of  under- 
standing, always  productive  of  ill-nature  and  dislike.— 
jPennington,     Advice,  198. 


ANAGKAMS. 
1.  Hard  case.     2.  I  hire  parsons.    3.  Got  a  clue. 

ANSWEKS. 
1.  Charades.       2.  Parishioners.        3.  Catalogues. 


Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exercised  with  dis- 
cretion ....  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her  natural  passions  to 
the  account  of  Christianity,  or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  ^he 
is  only  passionate.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
not  make  herself  amends  by  the  stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for 
the  badness  of  her  temper. — More.    Strictures,  4.  (lh»36) 

A  PROFLIGATE,  who  iaughs  at  the  most  sacred  institutions, 
and  keeps  out  oIl  tW  ^si^^  vil  eix^t'^llim^  which  comes  under 
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the  appearance  of  formal  inBtruction,  may  be  disconcerted  bj 
the  modest  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman,  whose 
life  adonis  the  doctrines  which  her  conversation  defends ;  but 
die  who  administers  reproof  with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect 
of  her  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest  way  of 
labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a  whole  company,  though 
of  characters  and  principles  irreconcileablv  opposite.  The  words 
majr  be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  bebever,  while  the  eve 
and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated  as  not  to  discourage  the 
inAdeL  She  who,  with  a  half-earnestness,  trims  betweem  the 
truth  and  the  fashion;  who,  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a  faint  tone,  a 
■tudied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a  certain  exjpression  in  her 
countenance,  which  proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with 
what  she  affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose  her 
reputation  for  wit  in  proportion  as  she  advances  her  credit  for 
piety,  injures  the  cause  more  than  he  who  attacked  it ;  for  she 
proves,  either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  professes, 
or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear  compels  her  to 
believe. — 5. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion,  selfishness,  and 
aneer,  which  makes  up  what  the  French  (from  whom  we  bor- 
row the  tlung  as  well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
*^  ver9iflage,''  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible  progress  in 
bunting  the  opening  buds  in  piety  of  young  persons  of  fashion. 
A  cold  pleasantry,  a  temporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the 
day  (for  the  "  great  vulgar "  have  their  jargon),  blights  the 
first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladies  of  "  ton  '*  have  cer- 
tain watchwords,  which  may  be  detected  as  indications  of  this 
spirit.  The  clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appellation  of  '*  the  parsons.*'  Some  ludicrous  association  is 
inudlibly  combined  with  every  idea  of  religion.  If  a  warm- 
hearted youth  has  ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some 
eminently  pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is  extinguished 
with  a  laugh ;  and  a  drawling  declaration  that  the  person  in 
question  is  really  a  mighty  "harmless,"  good  creature,  is 
uttered  in  a  tone  which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow  that, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a  good,  harmless 
creature. — 8. 

BurcB,  then,  there  is  a  season  when  the  youthful  must  cease 
to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to  excite  admiration,  to  learn 
how  to  grow  old  gracefully  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lurest  and 
most  viuuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman.    It  is  fo^ 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  educatiou  should  la.^  >i^  >^Tnid(f 
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resouroes.  Howerer  disregarded  they  may  hitheito  hare  been, 
they  will  be  wanted  now.  Wben  admirers  fail  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driyen  to  retire  into 
itself;  and  if  it  find  no  entertainment  at  home,  it  will  be 
driven  back  again  upon  the  world  with  increased  fofrce.  Ye^ 
foreetting  this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughter! 
exdusiveW  for  the  transient  period  of  youth,  when  it  is  to 
maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ?  Do  we  not  educate  tbem 
for  a  crowd,  forgetting  that  they  are  to  live  at  home?  for 
the  world,  and  not  for  themselves  ?  for  show,  and  not  for  uae? 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  ? — 36. 

Yaititt  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  selfishness)  is  not  to 
be  resisted  like  any  other  vice,  which  is  sometimes  bu^  and 
sometimes  quiet;  it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault 
which  is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue  ;  but  it  is 
uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a  restless,  a  growing 
principle,  at  constant  war  with  all  the  Christian  graces ;  jrhich 
not  only  mixes  itself  with  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates  itself 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  checked,  effectually  rob 
our  best  actions  of  their  reward.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the 
analogy,  is,  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feeling  is  in 
regard  to  the  other  senses.  It  is  not  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  any  other  organ,  but  diffused  through 
the  whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and  oommum- 
cated  by  the  slightest  touch. — 37. 

"  To  LISP,  and  to  amble,  and  to  nickname  God's  creatures," 
has  nothing  to  do  with  true  gentleness  of  mind ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  softness. — 40. 

It  webe  well  if  we,  who  have  the  advantage  of  contemplating 
the  errors  of  the  two  extremes,  were  to  look  for  truth  where 
she  is  commonly  to  be  found — in  the  plain  and  obvious  middle 
path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess  ;  and  while  we  bear  in 
mind  that  helpnessness  is  not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember 
that  masculine  manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength  of 
character  or  vigour  of  intellect. 

The  true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natural ;  for 
every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes  and  hearts  new  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  ;  nay,  the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound 
with  a  general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even  with- 
out a  specific  object  to  excite  it.  Like  our  first  parent,  in  the 
world's  first  spring,  when  all  was  new,  and  fiwjsh,  and  gay 
about  him, — 

"  They  live  and  move. 
And  feel  tt^eA.  V\ie^  %i^  W^^vet  than  they  know." 
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Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harmless  materials, 
and  a  little,  but  not  too  much  leisure,  and  thev  will  manu- 
facture their  own  pleasures  with  more  skill,  and  success,  and 
satisfaction  than  the^  will  receive  from  all  that  your  money 
can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations  should  be  such  as 
will  promote  their  health,  quicken  their  activity,  enliven  their 
spirits,  whet  their  ingenuity,  and  qualily  them  for  their 
mental  work.  But,  if  you  be^in  thus  early  to  create  wants, 
to  invent  gratifications^  to  multiply  desires,  to  waken  dormant 
sensibilities,  to  stir  up  hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying 
up  for  your  childreu  a  store  of  premature  caprice,  and  irri- 
tability, and  discontent.  Alas !  that  we  should  throw  away 
this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working  into  a  practical  habit 
the  moral  of  this  important  truth,  that  the  chief  source  of 
human  discontent  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but  in 
our  factitious  wants,  not  in  the  demands  of  nature,  but  in  the 
artificial  cravings  of  desire  ! — 52. 

Almost  any  ornamental  talent  is  a  good  thing  when  it  is 
not  the  best  thing  a  woman  has ;  and  talents  are  admirable 
when  not  made  to  stand  proxy  for  virtues. — 58. 

PjBOPLE  of  piety  should  be  more  peculiarly  on  their  guard 
against  a  spirit  of  idleness  and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting 
ot  time,  because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpable 
shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  conscience.  Even 
religious  characters  are  in  danger  on  this  side ;  for  not  allow- 
ing themselves  to  follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  and  diver- 
sions, they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their  hands ; 
and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so  rescued  to  its  true 
purposes,  they  sometimes  make,  as  it  were,  compensation 
to  themselves  for  their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of 
public  resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ;  by  a 
superabundance  of  unprotitable  small-talk,  idle  reading,  sind 
a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps 
has  been  more  free  from  actual  evil;  but  it  will  often  be 
found  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that  of  more  worldly 
characters ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  have  traded  to  as  little 
purpose  with  their  Master's  talents. — 64. 

X  Es !  it  is  a  few  short  but  keen  and  lively  intervals  of  ani- 
mated pleasure,  snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  busy  day,  looked  forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed 
with  taste,  and  recollected  without  remorse,  which,  both  to 
men  and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portion  of  enjoyment. 
Oh,  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
objects  of  supreme  commisenition,  who  seek  their  ha^i^inosik  J 
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in  doing  nothing !  Life  is  but  a  short  day,  but  it  is  a  workinff 
day.  Activity  may  lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  ka 
to  good. — 68. 

Is  THE  author,  then,  inculcating  the  harsh  doctrine  of  pi- 
rental  austerity  ?  By  no  means.  It  drives  the  gentle  spuit 
to  artifice,  and  the  rugged  to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and 
cunningy-the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  female  failings,  discipline,  however,  is  not  erueltv,  and 
restraint  is  not  severity.  We  must  strengthen  the  ieeble, 
while  we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  by  a  receipt; 
for  after  stuaying  the  best  rules,  and  after  digesting  them  into 
a  system,  much  must  depend  on  contingent  circumstanoea 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like  the  gardener, 
study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may  plant  diligently  and  water 
faitMiilly  with  little  fruit.  The  slulful  labourer  knows  that 
even  where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promising,  there  ii 
oft;en  a  rough,  stony  ground,  which  vml  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  bresking  it  up ;  yet  we  are  often  most  taken  with 
a  soft  surface,  though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  because  it 
promises  present  reward  and  little  trouble.  But  strong  and 
pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  perhaps  obstinacy  is  the  lading 
vice,  under  skilful  management  often  turn  out  steady  and 
sterling  characters  ;  while  from  softer  clay  a  firm  and  vigorous 
virtue  is  but  seldom  produced. — 78. 

A  TALENT  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, not  its  precursor :  it  is  a  golden  fruit  when  suffered  to 
ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the 
hot-bed  of  a  circulating  library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
vapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  premature.  Oirls 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  devour  irivolous  books,  will 
converse  and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance  of  skill  as 
to  style  and  sentiment,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  than 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age  who  are  under  the  discipline  of 
severer  studies ;  but  the  former,  having  early  attained  to  that 
low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to  them,  become  sta^ 
tionary ;  while  the  latter,  quietly  progressive,  are  passing 
through  just  gradations  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  witii  talking  and  writing  like  women,  com- 
monly end  with  thinking  and  acting  like  children.  The  irre- 
gular fancy  of  women  is  not  sufficiently  subdued  by  early 
application  nor  tamed  by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge 
they  commonly  do  acquire  is  easily  attained  ;  and  being  chiefly 
an  acquisition  of  the  memory,  something  which  is  given  them 
to  get  off  by  t^iem^^Vs^^,  ^said  uot  pounded  in  their  minds  by 
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eomment  and  oonTenation,  it  is  easily  lost.  The  superficial 
quMtion-and-aiiswer  way,  for  instance,  in  which  they  often 
team  history,  furnishes  the  mind  with  little  to  lean  on.  The 
eienta  being  detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other,  the  characters  not  being 
interweaved  by  mutual  relation,  the  chronology  being  redu^ 
to  disconnected  dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  oourse,  neither  actions,  events,  characters,  nor  chronology 
fiurten  themselves  on  the  understanding,  but  rather  float  in 
the  memory  than  contribute  to  form  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
or  enrich  his  judgment  in  the  important  science  of  men  and 
manners. — 93. 

The  swarms  of  abridgments,  beauties,  and  compendiums 
which  form  too  considerable  a  part  of  a  young  lady's  library, 
may  be  considered  in  many  instances  as  an  infaUible  receipt 
for  making  a  superficial  mind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed  quotations  of 
certain  accomplished  ladies,  who  will  be  frequently  found  not  to 
have  come  legitimately  by  anything  they  know :  I  mean,  not  to 
haTC  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the  original  works  of  the 
author  from  which  some  beauty-mouger  has  severed  it. — 94. 

What  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  independent  of  the 
knowled^  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  a  habit,  ana  wholesome  as 
an  exercise. — 97. 

If  yonr  communications  with  young  people,  take  care  to 
oonrinee  them  that,  as  religion  is  not  a  business  to  be  laid 
aside  with  the  lesson,  so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  duty — 
some  detached  thing,  which,  like  the  acquisition  of  an  art  or  a 
laoffiuige,  is  to  be  practised  separately,  and  to  have  its  distinct 
penods  and  modes  of  operation.  But  let  them  understand 
uiat  common  acts,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  per- 
formed, are  to  be  nutde  acts  of  religion ;  that  Christianity 
may  be  considered  as  having  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct  which  external  grace  has  over  the  manners; 
for  as  it  is  not  the  performance  of  some  particular  act  which 
denominates  any  one  to  be  graceful — mce  being  a  spirit  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  system,  which  animates  every  sen- 
timent and  informs  every  action ;  as  she  who  has  true  per- 
sonal grace  has  it  uniformly,  and  is  not  sometimes  awkward 
and  sometimes  elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up — so  religion  is  not  an  occasional  act,  but 
an  in-dwelling  principle,  an  in-wrought  habit,  a  pentading  and 
informing  spirit  from  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  li&y 
and  ea&rgy,  and  beaut  v. — 138. 
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PxoPLi  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion  than  into 
learning.  The  same  spirit  which  influences  your  oath  ini 
court  oi  justice  should  influence  jour  discourse  in  that  court 
of  equity — ^your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  ii 
unnecessaiT  to  add,  that  it  must  be  done  gradually  and  dis- 
creetly. We  know  whose  example  we  have  for  postponing 
that  which  the  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive:  **I  haie 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
IMW."— 142. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  in  stampinp;  on  young  minds  a 
true  impression  of  the  genius  of  Christianity,  to  possess  them 
with  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not 
only  gives  worth  and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  Christian  seDse, 
gives  life  and  soul  to  the  best  action  :  nay,  that  while  a  right 
intention  will  be  acknowledged  and  accepted  at  the  final  judg- 
ment, even  without  the  act,  the  act  itself  will  be  disowned 
which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design.  How  many  splendid 
actions  will  be  rejected  in  the  great  day  of  retribution,  to 
which  statues  and  monuments  have  been  raised  on  earth, 
while  their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much  con- 
founded at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation  as  at  the  divine 
acceptance  of  those  ''  whose  life  the  world  counted  madness !  '* 
—144. 

SuPERiOB  talents  are  not  so  common  as  by  their  be- 
quency  to  offer  much  disturbance  to  the  general  course  of 
human  affairs ;  and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself 
of  neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a  genius,  will 
perhaps  he  fi)und  often  to  accuse  herself  as  unjustly  as  good 
St.  Jerome,  when  he  laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  angul 
lor  being  too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. — 162. 

Thosk  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of  a  warm 
temper  have  been  strengthened  hj  an  education  which  fosters 
their  faults,  are  very  dexterous  m  availing  themselves  of  t 
hint,  when  it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  soothes  vanity, 
indulges  indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power.  They 
have  heard  so  often  from  their  favourite  sentimental  authors, 
and  their  more  flattering  male  friends,  ''  that  when  nature 
denied  them  strength,  she  gave  them  &«cinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in  their  weak- 
ness ;'*  and  that  "  they  are  endowed  with  arts  of  persuasion 
which  supply  the  absence  of  force  and  the  place  of  reason ;" 
that  they  learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  verr 
weaknesB,  and.  to  \>^^om^  n«^  q'^  \k^\s  imperfections,  till  tt 
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]ength  they  begin  to  claim  for  their  defects,  not  only  pardon, 
but  admiration.  Hence  they  get  to  cherish  a  species  of  feel- 
ing which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  excessive  selfishness ; 
they  learn  to  produce  their  inability  to  bear  contradiction  as 
a  proof  of  their  tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of 
imtability,  in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  inevitably 
leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest  in  the  sufferings 
of  others.  Instead  of  exercising  their  sensibility  in  the  whole- 
aome  dut^  of  relieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow, 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  their  not  being 
able  to  endure  sights  of  woe,  and  for  shunning  the  distress  it 
■hould  be  exerted  in  removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling, 
which  Qod  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us 
in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is  thus  introverted,  and 
learns  to  consider  self,  not  as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of 
eompassion.  Tenderness  is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard- 
hearted ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of  others, 
this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and  ready  tears  tor  the 
more  elegant  and  less  expensive  sorrows  of  the  melting  novel  or 
the  pathetic  tragedy. — 227. 

The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and 
generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  taste  for  per- 
sonal, moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that  women  of  the  deepest 
artifice  often  find  their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the 
most  foreign  to  their  character,  and  by  afi'ecting  the  most 
■tadied  ndmmte.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  quantity  of  art  some 
people  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear  natural,  and  the 
deep  design  which  is  set  at  work  to  exhibit  simplicity.  And 
indeed  this  feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievous,  because 
the  most  engaging,  o^  all  the  Proteus  forms  which  dissimulation 
can  put  on.  For  the  most  free  and  bold  sentiments  have  been 
■ometimes  hazarded  with  fatal  success  under  this  unsuspected 
mask ;  and  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  artless  manner  has  been 
adopted  as  the  most  refined  and  successful  accompaniment  of 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  designs,  neither  artless,  quiet^  nor  inno- 
oeut.— 282. 

CHBIST1A5ITT  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor  a  system  of 
opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to  punish,  nor  an  exhibition 
ox  rewards  to  allure,  nor  a  scheme  of  restraints,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws ;  but  it  is  a  new  principle  infused  into  the 
heart  by  the  Word  and  the  Sprit  of  God,  out  of  which  prin- 
ciple will  inevitably  grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers,  and  holy 
babitSy  with  an  invariable  desire  of  pleasing  God,  and  a  con- 
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stant  fear  of  offending  Him.  The  New  Testament  is  not 
a  mere  statute-book  :  it  is  not  a  table  where  every  offence  ii 
detailed,  and  its  corresponding  penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  lo 
mach  a  compilation  as  a  spirit  of  laws :  it  doe«  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as  suggest  a  temper 
and  implant  a  general  principle  with  which  every  wrong  pne* 
tile  is  incompatible. — 263. 

A.FTER  all  we  can  do,  Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian 
spirit  are  perhaps  the  true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character, 
and  serve  to  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  sttein- 
ments  in  religion.  Our  doctrines  mav  be  sound,  but  they  maj 
not  be  influential ;  our  actions  may  be  correct,  but  they  maj 
want  the  sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelmfis  may 
seem,  nay,  they  may  be,  devout,  but  they  may  be  heightened 
by  mere  animal  fervour ;  even  if  genuine  they  are  seldom  last- 
ing, and  to  many  pious  persons  thev  are  not  given  :  bat  it  is 
the  Christian  tempers  which  most  infallibly  indicate  the  sineere 
Christian,  and  best  prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. — 288. 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  who 
have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong  in  their  belief  of  man*6 
actual  corruption ;  but.  not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds, 
this  belief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  malignant 
temper,  in  uncliaritable  judgment  and  harsh  opinions,  in  indi- 
vidual suspicion,  and  in  too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred.— 
8  )7. 

The  painter  has  wisely  consigned  to  the  background  a  dis- 
play of  gluttony,  which,  while  it  completes  the  character  of 
the  picture  ( **  The  Eent  Day  "),  would  be  repulaive  but  for 
the  still  broader  humour  which  he  has  thrown  over  it.  Around 
a  well-spread  table  a  few  of  the  tenants  who  have  paid  their 
rents  are  making  the  most  of  an  opportunity  that  comes  but 
once  a  year,  as  though,  by  their  desperate  efforts,  they  could 
recover  some  portion  of  the  money  they  had  reluctantly  parted 
wlth^  or  were  determined  to  take  away  with  them  as  lar&e  t 
discount  as  possible.  A  jovial  butler,  well  amused  at  their 
voracity,  is  drawing  corks  with  all  his  might  to  keep  pace  with 
the  drought  of  the  party.  There  is  a  dogged  seriousness  about 
their  half-choking  visages  which  is  intensely  ludicrous,  aod 
which  absorbs,  so  to  speak,  all  the  grossness  of  the  exhibition. 
—  The  Wilkie  Qall^i/,  21. 

To  A  young  man  new  from  the  country,  especially,  nothing 
can  be  more  trying  than  the  presenting  a  '*  letter  of  introdQ^ 
tion.*^  His  «t^^\&,  %o  ^rm  on  his  native  fields,  become  timid  tf 
he  approacViea  lb\ie  Wm.  tqaxaaoil.   \^  «:«V:«a£d  knock  at  tbe 
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door  betrays  the  novice ;  he  quails  at  the  searching,  supercilious 
■tare  of  the  footman ;  and  all  remaining  heart  ebbs  out  at  his 
finger^B  ends  as  he  approaches  the  dreaded  sanctum  of  the 
grnt  personage  himselt.  Still  he  summons  courage  to  present 
tiie  letter ;  and  here  he  stands,  with  all  the  self-possession  he 
CMi  muster,  as  Wilkie  stood,  and  as  Thomson  stood  before  him. 
He  has  donned  his  best,  and  is  sedulously  neat ;  his  shoes  are 
well-blacked ;  his  stick,  hat,  and  gloves  are  all  irreproachable ; 
bat  he  has  withal  an  inveterately  provincial  look.  He  may  be 
known  at  a  glance  for  a  recent  arrival ;  the  very  dog  smells 
eoontrj  air  about  him.  From  his  uneasy  attitude,  his  down- 
east  look,  and  an  expression  in  which  embarrassment  and 
ehagrin  at  the  evident  coolness  of  his  reception  struggle  with 
manly  pride,  it  would  seem  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be 
•o  unpleasant  as  to  be  the  deliverer  of  a  letter  of  introduction, 
unless,  indeed,  to  be  the  recipient  of  one.  In  this  latter  cate- 
gory is  the  selfish  old  man  before  us,  who  has  evidently  a 
natural  horror  of  everything  that  may  intrude  upon  his  time 
and  ease,  or  tax  his  very  limited  stock  of  compulsory  gene- 
roaity.  From  his  embroidered  chair,  his  ancient  cabinet  busts, 
china  jars,  and  Etruscan  vases,  we  conjecture  him  to  be  a  £iB»« 
tidious,  narrow-minded  virtuoso;  possibly  enough,  some  one 
whom  the  painter  himself  may  have  known;  for  such  an  ex- 
pression, so  bitterly  rich  as  that  written  on  the  old  man's  face, 
ne  would  not  have  have  failed  to  remember  and  to  treasure  up. 
Vexation  is  written  on  his  whole  figure  and  face ;  his  mouth  is 
▼eijuioe-lipped ;  his  feet  are  pettishly  drawn  together ;  his  hand 
ia  about  reluctantly  and  mechanictdlv  to  break  the  seal ;  and, 
as  he  shrinks  to  the  further  side  of  his  easy  chair,  he  steals  a 

fiance  of  mingled  malediction  and  scrutiny  at  the  ofiender,  ere 
e  measures  forth  the  precise  modicum  of  civility  necessary  to 
get  decently  rid  of  him.  Of  all  this  the  young  nuui  is  pain- 
fully conscious.  We  see  him  dismissed  with  cold  or  formal 
delusiTe  promises  and  pUusible  smiles;  we  see  his  burning 
cheek,  ana  enter  into  his  sinking  of  the  heart  as  the  door  closes 
behind  him,  of  which  he  will  never  again,  in  all  probability, 
cross  the  threshold.  The  painter  has  finely  contrasted  the 
ruddy,  open  countenance  of  simple,  trusting  youth,  with  the 
cold,  scrutinising  physiognomy  of  an  experienced,  suspicious 
woridling.  This  is  a  picture  in  which  there  is  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  There  is  youth  full  of  hope,  side  bv  side  with  age 
chilled  into  selfishness.  What  a  gult  appears  between  I  And 
yet  how  often  does  the  former  end  sadly  in  the  latter  I  How 
do  the  experiences  of  years  blunt  the  fine  feelings^  till  a^  ma^ 
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\rell  weep,  less  for  what  time  takes  away  than  tor  what  he 
leaves  behind !— 32. 

A  siNGCLAB  and  half-dreamy  sensation  is  that  of  first  riding 
a  camel ;  the  very  opposite  to  that  quickening  of  the  pulie 
which  comes  to  us  on  horseback.  Your  seat  on  a  broad  pile 
of  carpets  is  so  easy  and  indolent,  the  pace  of  the  animal  lo 
equal  and  quiet ;  instead  of  the  noisy  clatter  of  hoofs,  joa 
scarcely  hear  the  measured  and  monotonous  impress  of  the 
broad  boft  foot  on  the  yielding  sand  ;  the  air  fans  you  so  kzily 
as  you  move  along ;  from  your  lofty  post  your  view  over  the 
desert  is  so  widely  extended ;  the  quiet  is  so  intense ;  that  jou 
fall  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  pleasurable  reverie,  mingling 
early  ideas  of  the  East  with  theur  almost  fanciful  realisation. 
And  thus  the  hours  pass  away  till  a  sense  of  physical  unetsi- 
uess  begins  to  predominate,  and  at  length  becomes  quite  ab- 
sorbing. It  now  appears  that  the  chief  and  only  art  in  camel- 
riding  lies  in  the  nice  poising  and  management  of  the  vertebral 
column,  which  seems  to  refuse  its  oifice,  though  you  sustain  its 
failing  functions  by  a  desperate  tightening  of  the  belt.  To  sit 
quite  upright  for  a  length  of  time  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
your  extended  legs :  you  throw  your  weight  alternately  to  the 
right  or  left,  lean  dangerously  forward  on  the  pommel,  sit  side- 
ways, or  lounge  desperately  backwards — all  in  vain.  To  lofe 
vour  sense  of  weariness,  you  seek  to  urge  the  animal  to  a  trot ; 
but  a  few  such  experiments  suffice — fatigue  is  better  than 
downright  dislocation  ;  and  you  resign  yourself  perforce  to  the 
horrible  see-saw  and  provoking  tranquillity  of  your  weary  pace, 
till  the  8un*8  decline  enables  you  to  descend  and  walk  over  the 
shining  gravel. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  close.  Already,  I  fear,  I  have  dwelt 
with  something  like  an  old  man's  prolixity  on  passages  of  my 
youth,  forgetting  that  no  one  can  take  the  same  interest  in 
them  which  I  do  myself:  that  deep  personal  interest  must, 
however,  be  my  excuse.  Whoever  sets  a  right  value  on  the 
events  of  his  life,  for  good  or  for  evil,  will  agree  that,  next  in 
importance  to  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course  and  the  selection 
of  nis  partner  for  life,  and  far  beyond  all  the  wealth  or  honours 
which  may  reward  his  labour — far  even  beyond  the  unspeak- 
able gift  of  bodily  health — are  the  friendships  which  he  forms 
in  youth.  That  is  the  season  when  natures  soft  and  pliant 
grow  together,  each  becoming  part  of  the  other,  and  coloured 
by  it.  Thus  to  become  one  in  heart  with  the  good,  and  gene- 
rous, and  devout,  is,  by  God's  grace,  to  become  in  measure 
good,  and  geueroMA,  an^  ^^no\x\..    Krs^^Vi!^  friendship  has  been 
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one  of  the  many  blessings  of  mj  life.  I  cherish  the  memorv 
of  it  with  mournful  gratitude ;  and  I  cannot  but  dwell  with 
lingering  fondness  on  the  scene  and  the  period  which  first 
brought  us  together.  Within  the  peaceful  walls  of  Corpus  I 
made  friends,  of  whom  all  are  spared  me  but  Arnold :  he  has 
falleii  asleep ;  but  the  bond  there  formed,  which  the  lapse  of 
yeftra  and  our  different  walks  in  life  did  not  unloosen,  and 
which  strong  opposition  of  opinions  only  rendered  more  inti- 
mate—though mterrupted  in  time,  I  feel  not  to  be  broken — 
may  I  venture,  without  unseasonable  solemnity,  to  express  the 
firm  trust  that  it  will  endure  for  ever  in  eternity  ?  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Stanley,  very  truly  yours,  J.  T.  C." — Stanley't 
Life  qf  Arnold,     (Letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge),  18. 

Iv  his  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on  subjects  expressly 
leligious ;  in  his  manner  of  awful  reverence  when  speaking  of 
God  or  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  his  power  of  realising  the  opera- 
tion of  something  more  than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence 
of  evil  or  in  his  admiration  of  goodness ;  the  impression  on 
those  who  heard  him  was  often  as  though  he  knew  what  others 
only  believed,  as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only  talked 
Mbout.—StanleVy  23. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is  best 
given  in  his  own  words  in  1831,  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
engage  in  a  similar  occupation.  "  1  know  it  has  a  bad  name ; 
but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I 
were  to  leave  Kugbv  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take 
to  it  aeain  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do 
enjoy,  uie  society  of  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they 
are  all  alive  in  Hmbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while 
in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits  often  become  lazy  and 
languid  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigour  to  compensate 
for  it.  Do  not  take  your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  it  nauseous.  1  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a 
good  deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  you 
possibly  can.  1  did  this  continuallv  more  and  more  before  1 
left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping,  and  all  other 
gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity,  and  sometimes  sailing 
or  rowing  with  them.  They,'  I  believe,  always  liked  it,  and  1 
enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the 
better  for  it."— 27. 

Ik  reply  to  a  friend,  in  1821,  who  had  asked  his  advice  in  a 
difficult  case  of  dealing  with  a  pupil,  *'  I  have  no  doubt,"  he 
answers,  "  that  you  have  acted  perfectly  right ;  for  lenity  is 
seldom  to  be  repented  of;   and  besides,  if  you  should  find  that 
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it  hat  been  ill-bestowed,  yoa  can  bave  recoune  to 
after  alL  I  would  be  as  patient  as  I  possibly  could  with  im- 
solution,  unsteadiness,  ana  fits  of  idleness ;  bat  if  a  fnpi  im 
set  his  mind  to  do  nothing,  but  oonsiden  all  the  work  as  m 
much  fudge,  which  he  will  evade  if  .he  can,  I  hsiTO  mmiib  np  nf 
resolution  that  I  will  send  him  away  without  scruple ;  tat^  nk 
to  spMk  of  the  heartless  trouble  that  such  an  animal  raU 
ffive  to  myself,  he  is  a  living  principle  of  mischief  in  the  hom^ 
being  ready  at  all  times  to  perrert  his  companiona :  and  ttn 
determination  I  have  expressed  publicly,  and  if  I  know  myssif 
I  will  act  upon  it,  and  I  advise  you  most  heartily  to  do  tke 
same.*'— 28. 

Db.  Abvold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  rended  in  tUi^ 
that  he  save  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life.  Bverr  piuul 
was  ma&  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do  tnst  nil 
happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doin^  that  work  welL 
Hence  an  indescribable  zest  was  communicated  to  a  yomig 
man's  feeling  about  life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on  dis- 
covering that  he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and  thus 
of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  and  ardent  attachment  spisog 
up  towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  hit 
own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  this  world. — Fria, 
31. 

I  AM  puzzled  beyond  measure  what  to  think  about  Iretsad. 
What  good  can  be  done  permanently  with  a  people  who  lite- 
rally do  make  man's  life  as  cheap  as  beasts*;  and  who  are 
content  to  multiply  in  idleness  and  in  such  beggary  that  the 
first  failure  of  a  crop  brings  them  to  starvation  ?  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  luxunr  never  did  half  so  much  harm  as  the 
total  indifference  to  comfort  is  doing  in  Ireland,  by  leading  to 
a  pn)pagation  of  the  human  species  in  a  state  of  brutality.  1 
should  think  that  no  country  in  the  world  needs  missionsriei 
BO  much,  and  in  none  would  their  success  be  so  desperate.— 
Arnold,  56. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  John  Keble's  hymns. 
He  has  ni-ritten  a  great  number  for  most  of  the  holidays,  and 
heveral  of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  1  believe  intends  to 
complete  the  series.  I  live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  induced 
to  publish  them ;  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  nothing  equal 
to  them  exists  in  our  language.  The  wonderful  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  the  purity  of  heart,  and  the  richness  of  poetry  which 
they  exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they  are  not  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  a  great  neglect  of  doing  good. — (To  J,  T. 
Coleridge^  E^q^^ 
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Of  the  G^erman  divines,  if  Mr.  Eose  is  to  be  trusted,  there 
ean  be  bufc  oue  opinion :  they  exemplify  the  evils  of  knowledge 
withoat  a  Christian  watchfulness  over  the  heart  and  practice ; 
but  I  greatly  fear  that  there  are  some  here  who  would  abuse 
tills  example  to  the  discouragement  of  impartial  investigation 
and  independent  thought ;  as  if  ignorance  and  blind  following 
tiie  opinions  of  others  were  the  habits  that  best  become 
Christians. — 63. 

Mr  feeling  towards  men  whom  I  believe  to  be  sincere  lovers 
of  tmth  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  while  they 
seek  these  ends  otnerwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the 
GkMpel,  is  rather  that  they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
Gkxl,  and  might  be  brought  into  it  altogether,  than  that  they 
are  enemies  whose  views  are  directly  opposed  to  our  own. 


I  TBUST  that  you  have  recovered  your  accident  at  Perugia, 
and  tiiat  you  are  enabled  to  enjoy  your  stay  at  that  glorious 
Borne.  I  think  that  I  have  never  niTitten  to  you  since  my 
retom  from  it  last  spring,  when  I  was  so  completely  over- 
powered with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  matchless  beautv 
and  solemnity  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  I  think 
my  greatest  delight  after  all  was  in  the  society  of  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Bome.  He  reminded  me  continually  of  you 
more  than  of  any  other  man  whom  I  know,  and  chiefly  by  his 
entire  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  everything  great,  and 
exceUent,  and  beautiful,  not  stopping  to  see  or  care  for  minute 
faults ;  and  though  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  that  critical  propen- 
sity, yet  I  can  heartily  admire  and  almost  envy  those  who  are 
without  it. — (lb  Augustus  Hare^  ^q')i  70. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst  the 
vehement  outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed, ''  was  not 
(according  to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon  religion,  but  was 
itself  religious.'*  It  was  this  chiefly  which  gave  a  oneness  to 
his  work  amidst  a  great  variety  of  means  and  occupations,  and 
a  steadiness  to  the  general  system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing 
change.  It  was  this  which  makes  it  difBcult  to  separate  one 
part  of  his  work  from  another,  and  which  often  made  it  im- 
possible for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  much  that  had 
influenced  them,  whether  they  had  derived  it  from  what  was 
apoken  in  school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private.  And,  there- 
fore, when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or  on  particular 
occasions.  Christian  principles  were  expressly  introduced  by 
him,  they  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  of 
a  temporary  appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they  were  looked  uqqh  aa 
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the  natural  expression  of  what  was  constantly  implied ;  it  wu 
felt  that  he  had  the  power,  in  which  so  many  teachers  haie 
been  deficient,  of  saying  what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  aiding 
what  he  did  not  mean, — the  power  of  doing  what  was  ngfafc, 
and  speaking  what  was  true,  and  thinking  what  was  golDd, 
independently  ot'  any  professional  or  conventional  notions  that 
so  to  act,  speak,  or  think,  was  becoming  or  expedient. — 

HsNcs  his  wish  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  done  by 
the  boys,  and  nothing  for  them ;  hence  arose  his  practice,  in 
which  his  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose 
powerfully  assisted  him,  of  treatmg  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and 
reasonable  beings ;  of  making  them  respect  themselves  by  the 
mere  respect  he  showed  them ;  of  showing  that  he  appealed 
and  trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience. 
Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great  moral 
offence ;  placing  implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's  assertion,  and 
then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely, — ^in 
the  upper  part  of  the  school,  when  persisted  in,  with  expul- 
sion. Even  with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  boys ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at 
furthur  proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately  cheeked: — "If 
you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough — of  course  I  believe  your 
word;"  and  there  grew  up  in  cousequence  a  ^neral  feeling 
that  '*  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — ^he  always  believes 
one."— 89, 

Sending  away  boys  is  a  necessary  and  regular  part  of  t 
good  system,  not  as  a  punishment  to  one,  but  as  a  protection 
to  others.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  better  system  if  there 
was  no  evil ;  but  evil  being  unavoidable,  we  are  not  a  jail  to 
keep  it  in,  but  a  place  of  education  where  we  must  cast  it  out, 
to  prevent  its  taint  from  spreading. — Arnold,  101. 

"I  HAVE  never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon,  ''wished  to 
speak  with  exaggeration :  it  seems  to  me  as  unwise  as  it  is 
wrong  to  do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  right  to  observe  what 
is  hopeful  in  us  as  well  as  what  is  threatening ;  that  general 
confessions  of  unmixed  evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening, 
rather  than  arousing ;  that  our  evil  never  looks  so  really  dan 
as  when  we  contrast  it  with  anything  which  there  may  be  iu 
us  of  good."— ^flii/^y,  129. 

CoKSEBVATiSM  in  his  mouth  was  not  merely  the  watchword 
of  an  English  party,  but  the  symbol  of  an  enl  against  which 
his  whole  life,  public  snd  private,  was  one  continued  struggle, 
which  he  dre&dt^d\ii\i\&o^\iV«bs^»'D£^V%«&thau  in  the  institu* 
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tionB  of  his  country,  and  his  abhorrence  of  which  will  be  found 
to  penrade  not  only  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  most  con- 
demned, but  the  sermons  which  have  been  most  admired, 
namely,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  chanfi;e. — 151. 

LiiiERAL  principles  were  not  merely  the  expression  of  his 
adherence  to  a  Whig  ministry,  but  of  his  belief  in  the  constant 
necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of  advance  and  reform, 
which,  ill  their  most  perfect  development,  he  conceived  to  be 
identical  with  Christianity  itself. — 152. 

He  at  all  times,  even  when  most  tenaciously  holding  to  his 
opinions,  maintained  the  principle,  that  "  pobtical  truths  are 
Bot,  like  moral  truths,  to  be  held  as  absolutely  certain,  nor 
ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individual." — {^ref,  to  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  I.  p.  11.) 
—158. 

Thebi  were  few  warning  to  his  pupils  on  the  entrance  into 
life  more    solemn  than  tnose  against  party  spirit,  against 

Siving  to  any  human  party,  sect,  society,  or  cause,  that  un- 
ivided  sympathy  and  service  which  he  held  to  be  due  only  to 
the  one  pai^y  &nd  cause  of  all  good  men  under  their  Diyine 
Head.  There  were  few  more  fervent  aspirations  for  his  children 
than  that  with  which  he  closes  a  letter  in  1833 :  "  May  God 
grant  to  my  sons,  if  they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken  love  of 
truth,  and  a  iirm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves,  with 
an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties,  save  that  one  tie  which 
binds  them  to  the  party  of  Christ  against  wickedness.'* 

Stbitiko  to  fulfil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man,  in 
which  he  took  especial  pleasure — "  a  being  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after  " — he  learned  more  and  more,  whilst 
never  losing  his  hold  on  the  present,  to  live  also  l^abitually  in 
the  past  and  for  the  future.  Vehement  as  he  was  in  assailing 
evil,  his  whole  mind  was  essentially  not  destructive  but  con- 
structive ;  his  love  of  reform  was  m  exact  proportion  to  his 
love  of  the  institutions  which  he  wished  to  reform  ;  his  hatred 
of  shadows  in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  realities. — 154. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  difficulties ;  but 
that  (to  apply  his  own  words)  ''  before  a  confessed  and  uncon- 
querable difficulty  his  mind  reposed  as  quietly  as  in  possession 
of  a  discovered  truth." — 155. 

His  direct  intercourse  with  the  poor  was,  of  course,  much 
more  limited  than  it  had  been  in  the  village  of  Laleham ;  yet 
with  some  few,  chiefly  aged  persons  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
town,  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  up  a  frequent  and  familiar 
acquaintance.    In  this  intercourse,  sometimes  in  conversations 
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with  them  as  he  met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  roid, 
uBuallj  in  such  visits  as  he  could  paj  to  them  in  hia  spare 
moments  of  relaxation,  he  assumed  less  of  the  character  of  i 
teacher  than  most  clergymen  would  have  thought  right,  reading 
to  them  .occasionally,  but  generallj  talking  to  them  with  the 
manner  of  a  friend  and  an  equal.  This  resulted  partly  firom 
the  natural  reserve  and  shyness  which  made  him  shrink  from 
entering  on  sacred  subjects  with  comparative  strangers,  aad 
which,  though  he  latterly  overcame  it,  almost  disqualified  him, 
in  his  own  judgment,  from  taking  charge  of  a  parish.  But  it 
was  also  the  effect  of  his  reluctance  to  address  them  in  a  m<»!e 
authoritative  or  professional  tone  than  he  would  have  used 
towards  persons  of  his  own  rank.  Feeling  keenly  what  seemed 
to  him  at  once  the  wrong  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  too 
wide  separation  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  he  wished 
to  visit  them  '*  as  neighbours,  without  always  seeming  bent  on 
relieving  or  instructing  them ;"  and  could  not  bear  to  use 
language  which  to  any  one  in  a  higher  station  would  have  been 
thought  an  interference.  With  the  servantp  of  his  household, 
for  the  same  reasons,  he  was  in  the  habit,  whether  in  travelline 
or  in  his  own  house,  of  consulting  their  accommodation,  and 
speaking  to  them  familiarly  as  to  so  many  members  of  the 
domestic  circle.  And  in  all  this,  writes  one  who  knew  well  his 
manner  to  the  poor,  "  there  was  no  affectation  of  condescension: 
it  was  a  manly  address  to  his  fellow-men,  as  man  addressing 
man."— 181. 

I  BELIEVE  that  boys  may  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  gentle 
methods  and  kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  better  feelings, 
if  you  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them  ;  but  of  course, 
deeds  must  second  words  when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be 
laughed  at.—  Arnold,  190. 

F&OM  what  you  say  in  the  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  and  again  in 
your  **  Defence  of  Niebuhr,"  you  appear  to  me  to  look  upon  the 

fast  with  feelings  of  reverence  in  which  I  cannot  participate, 
t  is  not  that  I  think  we  are  better  than  our  fathers  in  pro- 
portion to  our  lights,  or  that  our  powers  are  at  all  greater ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  deserve  more  admiration,  considering  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with ;  yet  still  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  habit  of  looking  back  upon  them  as  models, 
and  more  especially  in  all  political  institutions,  is  the  surest  way 
to  fetter  our  own  progress,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages 
of  our  own  superior  experience,  which  it  is  no  boast  to  say 
that  we  possess,  but  rather  a  most  disgraceful  reproach,  since 
we  use  tnem  so  \\U\e.    \t  \^  Ti^\.,W^^<^^^^that  I  estimate  our 
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actual  doings  more  highly  than  70U  do ;  but  I  belieye  I  esti- 
mate those  of  our  fathers  less  highly ;  and  instead  of  looking 
upmi  them  as  in  any  degree  a  standiurd,  I  turn  instinctively  to 
that  picture  of  entire  perfection  which  the  Gospel  holds  out, 
and  m>m  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  state  of  things  in 
times  past  was  further  removed  even  than  ours  is  now,  although 
our  little  may  be  more  inexcusable  than  their  less  was  in  them. 
—(To  the  Bev,  Julius  Hare),  195. 

Thsbs  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is  nothing 
00  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep 
things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is  by  the  very  law  of  its 
creation  in  eternal  progress. — 224. 

I  WAKT  to  get  up  a  real  Poor  Man's  Magazine,  which  should 
not  bolster  up  abuses  and  veil  iniquities,  nor  prose  to  the  poor 
aa  to  children;  but  should  address  them  .  .  .  plainly, 
boldly,  and  in  sincerity,  excusing  nothing,  concealing  nothing, 
and  misrepresenting  nothing;  but  speaking  the  very  whole  truth 
in  love.— 227. 

Ik  point  of  real  essential  holiness,  so  far  as  man  can  judge 
of  man,  there  does  not  live  a  truer  Christian  than  Whately 
(Archbishop  of  Dublin) ;  and  it  does  grieve  me  most  deeply 
to  hear  people  speak  of  him  as  of  a  dangerous  and  latitudinarian 
character,  because  in  him  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature 
keeps  pace  with  the  spiritual — instead  of  being  left,  as  the 
Evanjgelicals  leave  it,  a  tiallow  field  for  all  unsightly  creeds  to 
flourish  in.— 246. 

I  coirrEss  that  I  believe  conscientious  Atheism  not  to 
exist.— 249. 

I  JlH  most  ready  to  allow  the  provoking  and  most  ill-judged 
language  in  which  the  truth,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  r^roeoting  Gk)d, 
hss  been  expressed  by  Trinitarians  .  .  .  Will  you  forgive 
me  also  for  expressing  my  belief  and  fervent  hope,  that  ii'  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  of  some  other 
instances  of  what  I  would  call  the  technical  language  of 
Trinitarianisra,  many  good  Unitarians  would  have  a  stumbling- 
block  removed  out  of  their  path,  and  would  join  their  fellow 
Chnstians  in  bowing  the  knee  to  Him  who  is  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  living  ?  But,  whatever  they  may  think  of  Uis 
nature,  1  never  meant  to  deny  the  name  of  Christian  to  those 
who  truly  love  and  fear  Him ;  and  though  1  think  it  is  the 
tendency  of  Unitananism  to  lessen  this  love  and  foar,  yet  I 
doubt  not  that  many  Unitarians  feel  it  notwithstanding,  and 
then  He  is  their  Saviour,  and  they  are  Hia  people.— (2b 
WilUam  Smith,  Eeq.),  278. 
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Iir  Italj  70U  met  Bunsen,  and  can  now  sympathise  with  the 
all  but  idolatry  with  which  I  regard  him,  so  beautifully  good, 
so  wise,  and  so  noble-minded ! — (To  Bev,  Julius  Mare),  290. 

UKDorBTEDLT  I  fear  that  the  government  (Oct.  23, 1833) 
lend  an  ear  too  readily  to  the  Utilitarians,  and  others  of  tfatt 
coarse  and  hard  stamp,  whose  influence  can  be  nothing  but  evil. 
In  Church  matters  they  have  got  Whately,  and  a  signal  blessing 
it  is  that  they  have  him  and  listen  to  him  ;  a  man  so  good  and 
so  ffreat  that  no  folly  or  wickedness  of  the  most  vile  of  factioiu 
wiU  move  him  irom  his  own  purposes,  or  provoke  him  in  dis- 
gust to  forsake  the  defence  of  the  Temple. — 291. 

To  INSIST  on  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  is  exactly  like  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  circumcision :  both  are  and  were  lawful, 
but  to  insist  on  either  as  necessary  is  unchristian,  and  binding 
the  Church  with  a  yoke  of  carnal  ordinances ;  and  the  reason 
why  circumcision,  although  expressly  commanded  once,  was 
declared  not  binding  upon  Christians,  is  much  stronger  against 
the  binding  nature  of  Episcopacy,  which  never  was  commanded 
at  all ;  the  reason  being,  that  all  forms  of  government  and 
ritual  are  in  the  Christian  Church  indifferent  and  to  be  decided 
by  the  Church  itself,  pro  temporum  et  locarum  ratione,  "  the 
Church  "  not  being  the  clergy,  but  the  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians.    If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  book  which  contains  what 
you  think  the  truth,  put  sensibly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apos- 
tolical succession,  I  shall  really  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to 
mention  it.     I  went  over  the  matter  again  in  the  holidays  with 
Warburton  and  Hooker ;  aud  the  result  was  a  complete  con- 
firmation of  the  views  which  I  have  entertained  for  years,  and 
a  more  complete  appreciation  of  the  confusions  on  which  the 
High  Churcn  doctrine  rests,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  its  growth  at  different  times.     By  the  way,  I  never  accused 
Keble  or  Newman  of  saying,  that  to  belong  to  a  true  Church 
would  save  a  bad  man ;  but  of  what  is  equally  unchristiau' 
that  a  good  man  was  not  safe  unless  he  belonged  to  an  Epis- 
copal Church  ;  which  is  exactly  not  allowing  G-od's  seal  with- 
out it  be  countersigned  by  one  of  their  own  forging.     Nor  did 
I  say  they  were  bad  men,  but  much  the  contrary ;  though  I 
think  that  their  doctrine,  which  they  believe,  I  doubt  not,  to 
be  true,  is  in  itself  schismatical,   profane,   and   unchristian ; 
and  I  think  it  highly  important  that  the  evils  of  the  doctrine 
should  be  shown  m  the  strongest  terms :  but  no  word  of  mine 
has  impeached  the  sincerity  or  general  character  of  the  men  : 
and  in  this  respect  I  will  carefully  avoid  every  expression  that 
may  be  thoug\\t  \iTic\iw\\aWl<fe. — (j'o  Rev,  Dr,' Hawkins),  300. 
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Hebbbte  and  fear  of  committing  oneself  are,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  positive  evils :  a  man  had  better  expose  himself 
half  a  dozen  times,  than  be  shut  up  always. — 813. 

I  eaOAH  over  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  of  all  our  evils  I 
think  the  greatest, — of  Christ's  Church  I  mean, — that  men 
should  call  themselves  Soman  Catholics,  Church  of  England 
men,  Baptists,  Quakers,  all  sorts  of  various  appellations,  for- 
getting tnat  only  glorious  name  of  Christian  which  is  common 
to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  union. — 315. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing,  I  suppose,  to  read  at  once  passion- 
ately and  critically,  by  no  means  to  be  cold,  captious,  sneering, 
or  scoffing ;  to  admire  greatness  and  goodness  with  an  intense 
love  and  veneration,  yet  to  judge  all  things ;  to  be  the  slave 
neither  of  names  nor  of  parties,  and  to  sacrifice  even  the  most 
beautiful  associations  for  the  sake  oi  truth.  I  would  say,  as  a 
good  general  rule,  never  read  the  works  of  any  ordinary  man, 
except  on  scientific  matters,  or  when  they  contain  simple 
matters  of  fact.  Even  on  matters  of  fact,  silly  and  ignorant 
men,  however  honest  and  industrious  in  their  particular  sub- 
ject, require  to  be  read  with  constant  watchfulness  and  sus- 
picion ;  whereas  great  men  are  always  instructive,  even  amidst 
much  of  error  on  particular  points.  In  general,  however,  1 
hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
men,  and  the  error  in  the  little  ones. — 325. 

I  MBST  with  a  great  many  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  with  many  whom  I  admire  and  like ;  but  what  I  feel  daily 
more  and  more  to  need,  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and 
mire  before  me  in  its  true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourbe 
with  those  who  take  life  in  earnest.  It  is  very  painful  to  me 
to  be  always  on  the  surface  of  things;  and  1  think  that 
literature,  science,  politics — many  topics  of  far  greater  interest 
than  mere  gossip  or  talking  about  the  weather — are  yet,  as 
they  are  generally  talked  about,  still  on  the  surface :  they  do 
not  touch  the  real  depths  of  life.  It  is  not  that  I  want  much 
of  what  is  called  religious  conversation ;  that,  I  believe,  is 
often  on  the  surface,  uke  other  conversation ;  but  I  want  a 
sign,  which  one  catches  as  by  a  sort  of  masonry,  that  a  man 
knows  what  he  is  about  in  life — whither  tending,  and  in  what 
cause  engaged ;  and  when  I  find  this,  it  seems  to  open  my  heart 
as  thoroughly,  and  with  as  fresh  a  sympathy,  as  when  I  was 
twenty  years  younger. — 375. 

I  HAVE  been  reding  the  Pusey  and  Newman  tracts,  with 
no  small  astonishment :  they  surpass  all  my  expectations  in 
point  of  extravagance,  and  in  their  complete  OQ^odtlon  to  th^ 
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Chratianitf  of  tiie  New  Testuieiit.  Bat  there  are  some 
besotifii]  thinffs  in  Pu^^'b  tracts  cm  Baptum,  nmdi  that  m  bolj 
and  pure,  and  truly  Christian ;  till,  like  Don  Quixote's  good 
sense  in  ordinaiy  matters,  it  all  gets  upset  bj  some  outbiesk 
of  his  particular  superstition. — 381. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  tome  to  find  that  you  are  taking  stesdilj 
to  a  profession,  without  which  I  scaroelj  see  how  a  man  em 
live  nonestlj.  That  is,  I  use  the  term  ^  profession  "  in  rather 
a  large  sense,  not  as  simply  denoting  certain  callings  whidi  s 
man  follows  for  his  maintenance,  but  rather  a  definite  field  of 
duty,  which  the  nobleman  has  as  much  as  the  tailor,  but  which 
he  has  not  who,  having  an  income  large  enough  to  ke^  him 
from  starving,  hangs  about  upon  life,  merely  foUowing  his  own 
caprices  and  fancies:  Qm>d  faetu  pessimum  egt, — (2b  Dr, 
OreenkiU).  392. 

Thi  question  of  free  will  is,  and  ever  must  be,  imperfectly 
understood.  If  a  man  denies  that  he  has  a  will  either  to  sit 
or  not  to  sit,  to  write  a  note  or  no,  I  cannot  prove  to  him  tiiat 
he  has  one. — 393. 

We  have  got  Coleridge's  "  Literary  Eemains,"  in  which  I  do 
r^oice  greatly.  1  think  with  all  his  faults  old  Sam.  was  more 
of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  has  lived  ¥nthin  the  four 
seas  in  my  memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of 
the  highest  philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a  knowledge,  on 
so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular  facts.  But  yet  there  are 
marks  enough  that  his  mina  was  diseased  by  the  want  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  consequent  unsteadiness  of  his  mind  and 
purposes.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  very  power  of  con- 
templation becomes  impaired  or  perverted  when  it  is  made  the 
main  employment  of  life. — 394. 

No  man  ought  to  meddle  with  the  universities  who  does  not 
know  them  well  and  love  them  well :  th^  are  great  and  noble 
places ;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  man  in  England  has  a  deeper 
affection  for  Oxford  than  I  have,  or  more  appreciates  its  inimi- 
table advantages.  And,  therefore,  I  wish  it  improved  and  re- 
formed— though  this  is  a  therefore  which  men  are  exceedinglj 
slow  to  understand. — 413. 

If  a  man  follows  Christ's  law,  and  believes  His  words  accord- 
ing to  his  conscientious  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  though  I  may  think  he  understands  Christ's  words 
amiss,  yet  that  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  no  more : 
the  purpose  of  his  heart  and  mind  is  to  obey  and  be  guided  by 
Chnst,  and  therefore  he  is  a  Christian. — 414. 

I  DO  not  \)e\ieNe  ^^^  ^axcmaX^r^  ^>&sii^  \u  the  Athanasiao 
Creed.— 4A9. 
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I  COULD  not  express  mj  sense  of  what  Bunsen  is  without 
aeeming  to  be  exaggerating ;  but  I  think  if  you  could  hear  and 
•ee  him,  even  for  one  half-hour,  you  would  understand  my 
fieeling  towards  him.  He  is  a  man  in  whom  G-od's  graces  and 
gifts  are  more  united  than  in  any  other  person  whom  I  ever 
•aw.  I  have  seen  men  as  holy,  as  amiable,  as  able ;  but  I  never 
knew  one  who  was  all  three  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  and 
combined  with  a  knowlege  of  things  new  and  old,  sacred  and 
pxofiEuie,  so  rich,  so  accurate,  so  profound,  that  I  never  knew  it 
equalled  or  approached  by  any  man. — (lb  the  Bev,  J.  Heorn)y 
408. 

I  COULD  sit  at  Bunsen's  feet,  and  drink  in  wisdom,  with 
almost  intense  reverence. — 507. 

DirFEBBNCES  of  opiuion  give  me  but  little  concern  ;  but  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought  into  communication  with  any 
man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to  God*s  will  as 
his  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  accord- 
ing to  their  gieater  or  less  conformity. — 518. 

1  DO  not  give  heed  to  much  of  what  I  hear  about  men's 
opinions,  because  having  had  my  own  often  misunderstood,  I 
am  prepared  to  find  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  my  neigh- 
bour8.--528. 

I  BXMEMBEB  Well,  by  my  own  experience,  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  an  Oxford  life  upon  any  one  who  is  justlv  fond  of 
Oxford,  to  make  him  exceedingly  venerate  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  Oxford  society ;  but  then  in  those  days  the  exces- 
aive  admiration  was  less  injurious,  because  it  was  merely  per- 
sonal. There  was  no  set  of  opinions  identified  vdth  Davison 
and  Coplestone  which  one  learnt  to  venerate  for  their  sake. 
The  influence  of  the  place  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  resisted 
daring  a  certain  time  of  a  man's  life.  I  got  loose  from  it  before 
I  left  Oxford,  because  I  found,  as  my  own  mind  grew,  that 
those  whom  I  had  so  reverenced  were  not  so  much  above  my- 
self and  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  should  myself  have  made 
but  a  sorry  oracle.  And  this  I  think  has  hindered  me  from 
looking  up  to  any  man  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  ever  since ; 
not  tmtt  I  have  transferred  my  idolatry  from  other  men's 
minds  to  my  own — which  would  have  been  a  change  greatly 
for  the  worse — but  as  much  as  I  have  felt  its  strength  com- 
paratively with  others',  so  also  have  I  felt  its  absolute  weakness 
and  want  of  knowledge.  I  have  great  need  of  learning  dail^, 
but  I  am  sure  that  other  men  are  in  the  like  predicament — m 
some  things,  though  in  fewer  than  in  any  other  man  whom  I 
kuoWy  Bunsen  himself. 
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PoOB  Southey's  state  is  most  pitiable :  hia  mind  ia  quite 
gone.  There  ia  aometliing  very  touching  in  thia  end  of  ao  much 
mental  activity ;  but  there  ia  no  painful  feeling;  of  morbid  reat- 
leaaneaa  in  hia  former  activity.  He  worked  quietly  though 
contantly,  and  his  facultiea  seem  gently  to  have  aunk  asleep, 
his  body  having  outlived  them.  Wordsworth  is  in  body  simL 
mind  still  sound  and  vigorous ;  it  is  beautiful  to  aee  and  hear 
him.— 649. 

Ik  person  Niebuhr  is  short,  not  above  five  feet  six  or  seven, 
I  should  think,  at  the  outside ;  his  face  is  thin,  and  his  features 
rather  pointed,  his  eyes  remarkably  lively  and  benevolent. 
His  manner  is. frank,  sensible,  and  kind ;  and  what  Bunsen  calls 
the  Teutonic  character  of  benevolence  ia  very  predominant 
about  him,  yet  with  nothing  of  what  Jeffrey  called,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  beer-drinking  heaviness  of  a  mere  Saxon.  He 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  we  talked  in  Engliah,  which  he 
speaks  very  well,  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  I  was  struck 
with  his  miuute  knowledge  of  the  text  and  MSS.  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  with  his  earnest  hope,  several  times  repeated,  that 
we  might  never  do  away  with  the  system  of  classical  education 
in  England.  Niebuhr  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  our 
former  great  men,  Pitt  and  .Fox,  &e.,  and  thought  that  we  were 
degenerated ;  and  he  mentioned  as  a  very  absurd  thing  a  speech 

of ,  who  visited  him  at  Bonn,  that  il*  those  men  were  now 

to  come  to  life,  they  would  be  thought  nothing  of  with  our 
present  lights  in  political  economy.  Bunsen,  he  said,  was 
going  to  publish  a  collection  of  German  hymns  for  the  church 
service.  Their  literature  is  very  rich  in  hymns  in  point  of 
quantit}',  no  fewer  than  36,000;*  and  out  of  these  Bunsen  is 
going  to  collect  the  best.  Niebuhr's  tone  in  these  matters 
quite  satisfied  me,  and  made  me  feel  sure  that  all  was  right 
He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  He 
often  protested  that  he  was  no  revolutionist,  but  he  said, 
though  he  would  have  given  a  portion  of  his  fortune  that 
Charles  X.  should  have  governed  constitutionally,  and  so  re- 
mained on  the  throne,  "  Yet,"  said  he,  **  after  what  took  place, 
I  would  myself  have  joined  the  people  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say, 
I  would  have  given  them  my  advice  and  direction,  for  1  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  done  much  good  with  a  musket.'* 
Niebuhr  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to  his  positive  knowledge, 
from  unpuulished  State  papers  which  he  had  seen,  Pitt  had 
remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition  at  Pilnitz,  and 
hod  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war  to  gratify  George  111. 
He  said  t\iat  Vi^  oue^  o\NVi^\iU\iiA  to  Louis  Buonaparte,  who 
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nroeded  with  Napoleon  when  he  was  going  to  have  Niebuhr 
t ;  and  promised  Niebuhr  that,  if  he  could  not  persuade 

brother,  he  would  get  him  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and 
lish  him  vrith  the  means  of  escaping  to  England.  He  asked 
into  the  drawing-room  to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  me  to 
wife.  Niebuhr 'a  children  also  were  in  the  room,  four  girls 
i  a  bov,  with  a  young  lady  who,  I  believe,  was  their  gover- 
B.  They  struck  me  as  very  nice-mannered  children,  and  it 
I  very  deli&;htful  to  see  Niebuhr's  affectionate  manner  to 
m  and  to  his  wife.  While  we  were  at  tea,  there  came  in  a 
tng  man  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
n  proclaimed  king,  and  Niebuhr's  joy  at  the  news  was  quite 
busiastic.  He  had  said  before,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
iety,  a  Bepublic  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  earnestly 
>ed  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  revive  it  in  France. 

expressed  repeatedly  his  great  affection  for  England, 
ing  that  his  fatner  had  accustomed  him  from  a  boy  to  read 
^glish  newspapers,  in  order  that  he  might  early  learn  the 
aions  and  feelings  of  llnglishmen.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
it  delighted  with  my  visit,  and  thought  it  altogether  a  great 

tarast  to  the  fever  and  excitement  of .    The  moral 

eriority  of  the  German  character  in  this  instance  was  very 
king ;  at  the  same  time  I  owe  it  to  the  French  to  say,  that 
f  that  I  have  learnt  the  whole  story  of  the  late  revolution, 
n  quite  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  delighted 
h  the  heroic  and  admirable  manner. in  which  they  have  con- 
!ted  themselves  (August,  1830).— 665. 
^B  Epicureans  did  not  meddle  with  politics,  that  they 
;ht  be  as  quiet  as  possible  from  the  strife  of  tongues.   There 

good  people  who  do  this  now,  remaining  in  willing  igno- 
ce  of  what  is  going  on.     But  the  mischief  is,  they  cannot 

their  passions  to  sleep  as  they  can  their  understanding ; 
!  when  they  do  come  to  interfere,  they  are  violent  and  pre- 
iced  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  Such  men,  to  be 
sistent,  should  live  like  Simon  Stylites. — 672. 
^ow  of  Bourges  a  little  more.  In  the  crypt  is  a  Calvary, 
.  figures  as  large  as  life  representing  the  ourying  of  our 
•d.     The  woman  who  showed  us  the  crypt,  had  her  little 

with  her ;   and  she  lifted  up  the  child,  about  three  years 

to  kiss  the  feet  of  our  Lord.     Is  this  idolatry  ?     Nay, 
ly,  it  may  be  so,  but  it  need  not  be,  and  assuredly  is  in 
If  right  and  natural.    I  confess  I  rather  envied  the  child. 
82 . 
Tow  there  are  some,  Enfjlishmen  unha^^ily,  but  Tcv^^t  \\xir 
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woiihy  to  be  80,  who  afiect  to  talk  of  fipeedom  and  a  citixoi'i 
righta  and  duties,  as  things  about  which  a  Christian  should  not 
care.  Like  all  their  other  doctrines,  this  comes  oat  of  the 
shallowness  of  their  little  minds, "  understanding  neither  whit 
thej  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.**  A  great  part  of  the 
virtues  of  human  nature  can  scaroeljr  be  derdoped  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  whether  personal  or  politicaL  The  PMsiye  Tirtuei 
may  exist,  the  active  ones  suffer.  Truth,  too,  suffers  especially : 
if  a  man  may  not  declare  his  convictions  when  he  vriahee  to  do 
BO,  he  learns  to  conceal  them  also  for  his  own  oonvenieDce ; 
fix)m  beiu^  obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite  for  others^  he  learns 
to  lie  on  his  own  account. — ^706. 

"  His  compassions  fail  not.  They  are  new  every  momiDg."— 
Lament,  iii.  22,  23. 

HiJis  of  the  rich  unfolding  mom, 
That  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  bom. 
By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell ; 

Thou,  rustling  breeze,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day. 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakenest  each  little  leaf  to  sing ; 
Ye  fra^ant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given. 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven ; 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight ; 
who,  day  by  day  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  ? 

Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  mom  arise ! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Sestored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 
Hover  axoxxndi  \ia  iR\i!^&  ^^  \r%jj  \ 
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New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thougnts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find. 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
GK)d  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,'  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
TJntir'd  we  ask,  and  ask  again, 
Ever,  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before ; 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene. 
When  they  have  sworn,  and  stedfast  mean, 
Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'  espy 
Their  God,  in  all  themselves  aeny. 

Oh,  could  we  leam  that  sacrifice. 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise ! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  iK'isdom  talk 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell. 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell. 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  triviid  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more ;  content  with  these. 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease. 
As  heaven  shiUl  bid  them,  come  and  go : — 
The  secret  this  of  rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  prav. 

— Kehle.     Christian  lear.   MorudiMi. 
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"  Abide  with  ufl :  for  it  is  towards  efcning,  tnd  the  di^  is  fin 
spent."— Si^.  lAtke,  xziy.  29. 

T  IS  gone,  that  bright  and  orbM  blase. 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze ; 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light. 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press ; 
No  ^leam  to  watch  on  tree  or  tower, 
Whiling  awaj  the  lonesome  hour. 

Sun  of  mj  soul !    Thou  Saviour  dear. 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near ; 
Oh!  mavno  earth-bom  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thj  servant's  ejes. 

When  round  Thy  wondrous  works  below; 
My  searching  rapturous  glance  I  throw. 
Tracing  out  Wisdom,  Power  and  Love, 
In  earth  or  sky,  in  stream  or  grove ;. 

Or  by  the  light  Thy  words  disclose 
Watch  Time's  full  river  as  it  flows. 
Scanning  Thy  gracious  Providence, 
Where  not  too  deep  for  mortal  sense ; 

When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I  hoM, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  life  unfold  *, 
Let  not  my  heart  within  me  bum, 
Except  in  all  I  Thee  discem. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 

Abide  with  me  from  mom  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live ; 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh. 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 

Thou  framer  of  the  light  and  dark. 
Steer  through  the  tempest  Thine  own  ark  ; 
Amid  the  howling  wint'ry  sea 
We  are  in  port  il  we  have  Thee. 

:    •  %  »  %  «  •  • 
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If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurn'd  to-day  the  voice  divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick :  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  thy  boundless  store: 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night 
Like  infant's  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 

Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take ; 

Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 

We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above.  — Evening, 

SvrsET  is  the  smile  of  home ;  the  mutual  look 

When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure ; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure.        — lat  Sun.  in  Lent, 


THE  SEA. 

Child,  Fathee,  what  is  that  water  there 
That  stretches  out  to  meet  the  air  ? 
Tell  me,  father,  where  it  goes, 
And  whence  it  comes,  and  how  it  flows ; 
And,  father,  I  should  like  to  know, 
If  it  was  God  that  made  it  so  ? 
How  big  and  deep,  and  then  so  wide, 
I  cannot  see  the  other  side ; 
It 's  longer  than  my  ball  of  string, 
A  great,  big,  huge,  unwieldy  thing ! 

Ihther.  'T  was  God,  my  child,  who  made  the  sea, 
The  same  that  made  both  you  and  me. 
It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  sight 
To  see  it  roll  by  day  and  night, 
Its  mountain  waves  the  sand-banks  over. 
And  such  a  wide  expansion  cover. 
But  Oh,  my  child,  there 's  another  sea, 
A  boundless,  vast,  eternity  ; 
And  all,  whatever  their  joy  or  care. 
For  that  shoreless  ocean  should  prepare. 

Child.  Father,  I  think  I  see  a  boat 
Smoothly  on  the  water  float ; 
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How  yeiy  bold  tbe  men  mnst  be 
Who  venture  on  tbe  wide,  wide  eea! 
If  I  should  ever  there  be  found, 
I  fear  that  I  should  soon  be  drown'd. 

Faiker,  My  child,  that  boat  securely  rides, 
And  smoothly  o'er  the  ocean  glides, 
Nor  feel  the  seamen  doubt  or  fear ; 
A  skilful  helmsman  guides  them  there. 
In  sailing  life's  tempettuoui  sea 
Let  Gbd  alone  your  pilot  be ; 
For  while  your  Heavenly  Father  guides 
You  need  not  fear  the  winds  nor  tides. 
The  waves  mav  rise,  and  the  winds  may  sweep 
The  surface  of  the  angry  deep, 
Yet  shall  He  bid  the  thunders  cease, 
And  hush  the  tempest  into  peace. 

Child.  Father,  what  is  that  building  nigh, 

With  its  blue  and  red  taper  of  flame  so  high  ? 
Why  did  they  build  it  so  narrow  and  tall  r 
It  seems  ready  to  tumble  and  bury  us  all. 
And  yet  it  appears  a  beautiful  sight, 
For  its  lantern  is  clear,  and  steady,  and  bright. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  my  father,  why 
The  builders  have  built  it  so  very  high  ? 

Father.  My  child,  they  placed  that  beautiful  light 
To  guide  the  ships  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 
For  there  's  many  a  rock  in  the  ocean  bed 
That  the  boldest  seamen  have  cause  to  dread : 
But  when  they  gaze  on  that  lantern  there. 
Burning  and  bluing  up  high  in  the  air, 
They  turn  their  prows  a  dilFerent  way. 
Or  wait  the  return  of  the  dawning  day. 
The  Bible,  my  child,  is  a  beacon  light, 
And  its  lustre  burns  serenely  bright ; 
It  warns  all  sinners  from  evil  and  shame. 
And  holds  up  like  a  sunbeam  the  Saviour's  name. 
The  word  of  God  is  a  lamp  of  light, 
And  they  by  its  beams  who  are  guided  aright 
Will  never  be  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  strife^ 
But  enter  the  port  of  eternal  life. 
My  child,  may  that  lamp  thy  lantern  be ! 
My  Qod\  mii^  >i)waX»\i^^iR<«!L blaze  for  me! 
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CfhUd.  Father,  what  is  that  space  so  wide 

That  stretches  itself  to  the  ocean  tide, 

Where  rocks,  with  a  bold  commandiDg  face. 

Stand  round,  as  it  were,  to  guard  the  place. 

And  seem  to  speak,  in  language  clear. 

To  the  winds  and  waves,  '*  You  must  not  come  here.*' 

^bther.  That  space,  my  child,  is  a  place  secure, 
A  harbour  of  rest,  and  a  haven  sure, 
"Where  the  storm-beaten  mariner  gladly  flies. 
To  'scape  from  the  tempest  that  frowns  in  the  skies. 
There  is,  my  child,  in  the  mansions  above, 
A  heaven  of  bliss  and  boundless  love. 
That  peaceful  realm  no  storms  deface, 
For  the  Eock  of  Ages  guards  the  place : 
No  tempests  blow,  no  whirlwinds  roar, 
And  sin  and  woe  are  known  no  more. 
Then  turn  thy  thoughts  from  the  ocean  wild, 
And  seek  that  heaven  above,  my  child ! 
Where  beams  of  love  for  ever  fall. 
And  the  Lord  thy  Qod  is  all  in  all. 

Ekouoh  has  been  given  to  the  arts  of  controversy.  Let 
something  be  given  to  the  studies  of  piety  and  a  holy  life ;  if 
we  can  once  unite  in  these,  our  tempers  may  be  better  disposed 
to  unite  in  doctrine.  When  we  shall  be  duly  prepared  to 
receive  it,  "  God  mav  reveal  even  this  unto  us." — Home  on 
the  FtakM  (Preface),  71. 

All  would  secure  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  misery ; 
but  all  do  not  consider  that  misery  is  the  offspring  of  sin,  from 
which  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  delivered  and  preserved 
in  order  to  become  happy,  or  "  blessed.** — i.  1. 

Fbw,  when  they  begin  to  "  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  nn- 

"  f,  propose  finally  to  sit  down  in  the  "  seat  of  the  scorn- 


Thub  will  the  Lord  our  Saviour  provide  for  us  on  earth, 
and  conduct  us  to  heaven ;  where  we  shall  dwell  to  **  length  of 
days,"  even  the  days  of  eternity,  **  one  fold  under  one  Shep- 
herd :"  a  fold  into  which  no  enemy  enters  and  from  which  no 
friend  departs. — xxiii.  6. 

Thou,  0  Christ,  art  the  "  mighty  God ;"  and,  therefore,  thou 
art  the  "  Prince  of  Peace."  Isaiah  ix.  6 ; — xxix.  11. 

Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  of  eminent  use  in 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  God ;  but  there  is  no  instrument 
like  the  rational  soul,  and  no  melody  like  that  of  well-tuned 
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affectioiis.    When  this  music  accompanies  the  other,  thencred 
harmony  of  the  Church  is  complete. — xxxiii.  2. 

"  Thotj  lovest  evil  more  than  good ;  and  lying  rather  than 
to  speak  righteousness.  Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words,  0 
thou  deceitful  tongue."  As  the  Christian  spirit  delighteth 
itself  in  goodness,  truth,  and  charity,  so  the  antichristian  spirit 
is  here  characterised  by  its  offending,  not  out  of  ignorance,  or 
inadvertence,  but  mere  love  of  wickedness,  falsehck)d,  and 
malice.  To  this  pitch  man?  have  arrived ;  and  who,  that  ent»B 
upon  a  course  of  sin,  can  say  that  he  shall  stop  short  of  it  ? 
—Hi.  3,  4. 

**  Tbust  not  in  oppression,  and  become  not  vain  in  robbery : 
if  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  Of  all 
things  here  below,  wealth  is  that  on  which  poor  deluded  man 
is  chiefly  tempted,  even  to  the  end  of  life,  to  place  his  confi- 
dence ;  and  when  "  riches  increase,"  it  proves  a  hard  task  for 
the  human  heart  to  keep  its  affections  sufficiently  detached 
from  them.  But  he  who  by  injustice  acquireth  the  earthly 
mammon,  justly  forfeiteth  the  treasures  of  heaven;  and  he 
who  is  made  vain  and  covetous  by  money,  however  honestly 
gotten,  renders  that  a  curse  to  one  which  was  designed  as  a 
blessing  to  many,  and  drowns  himself  in  the  spring  which 
should  have  watered  all  around  him. — Ixii.  9,  10. 

SiK  darkens  the  understanding,  taking  from  it  that  Ught, 
the  direction  of  which  it  then  stands  most  in  need  of. — Ixiiv.  9. 

"  I  WILL  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable :  I  will  utter  dark 
sayings  of  old."  The  Psalm,  being  in  itself  a  plain  narrame 
of  facts,  can  contain  nothing  parabolical  or  enigmatical  in  it, 
unless  those  facts  were  what  8t.  Paul  affirms  them  to  have 
been,  "ensamples,"  types,  or  representations  of  other  facts 
relative  to  the  Christian  Church. — Ixiviii.  2. 

"  Thet  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be 
fat  and  flourishing."  Happy  the  man  whose  goodness  is  always 
progressive,  and  whose  virtues  increase  with  his  years ;  who 
loseth  not,  in  multiplicity  of  worldly  cares  or  pleasures,  the 
holy  fervours  of  his  first  love,  but  goeth  on  burning  and  shining 
more  and  more  to  the  end  of  his  days. — xcii.  14. 

Lust  in  the  heart,  like  vapour  in  the  stomach,  soon  affects 
the  head  and  clouds  the  understanding. — icv.  10. 

Or  all  birds  it  is  known  that  they  have  yearly  their  moulting 
times,  when  they  shed  their  old  and  are  afresh  furnished  with 
a  new  stock  of  feathers.  This  is  most  observable  of  hawks  and 
vultures,  and  especially  of  "  e^les,"  which,  when  they  are  near 
an  hundred  ^ear^  o\^,  casX  V)ti^vc  S.^"^«w^  and  become  bald  and 
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like  youn^  ones,  and  then  new  feathers  sprout  forth. — Ham* 
numa, — dii.  6. 

PsAB  ^uts  out  the  light  of  faith,  and  hides  the  prospect  of 
the  promised  land. — cvi.  7. 

**  f^OB  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  Bottles 
among  the  Jews  were  made  of  skins.  One  of  these,  if  exposed 
to  heat  and  smoke,  would  become  shrivelled  and  useless. — 
odx.  83. 

"  The  proud  have  digged  pits  for  me."  The  manner  of  takins 
wild  beasts  was  by  digging  pits,  and  covering  them  over  with 
turf,  upon  which,  when  the  beast  trod,  he  feU  into  the  pit  and 
was  there  confined  and  taken. — 85. 

''  Thi  Lord  is  thy  keeper :  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy 
right  hand.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  bv  night."  Be  thou  with  us,  thy  servant*,  0  Lord,  in 
the  world,  as  thou  wast  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  suffer 
not  our  virtue  to  dissolve  before  the  sultry  fleams  of  pros- 
perity ;  permit  it  not  to  be  frozen  by  the  chilhng  blast  of  ad- 
versity.— cxxi.  5,  6. 

'*  As  ABBows  are  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  chil- 
dren of  the  youth."  Children,  when  weU  educated,  are  like  so 
many  "  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  strong  man ;"  ready  winged 
with  duty  and  love  to  fly  to  the  mark ;  polished  and  keen,  to 
grace  and  maintain  the  cause  of  their  parents,  to  defend  them 
from  hostile  invasions,  and  instantly  to  repel  every  assailant. 
'*  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them :  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in 
the  gate."  Li  a  house  full  of  dutiM  children  consisteth  the 
happiness  of  their  parents,  who  then  can  never  want  friends ; 
friends  that  will  at  no  time  be  ashamed,  but  will  at  all  times 
rejoice  to  appear  for  them,  to  meet  their  enemies  and  accusers 
in  the  gate,  or  place  of  judgment,  [Mr.  Merrick  observes  that 
the  gate  was  sometimes  the  seat  of  war,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
judicature.  ''  Then  was  war  in  the  gates." — Judge9  v.  8.  He 
mentions  a  remarkable  Chinese  proverb  :  *'  When  a  son  is  bom 
into  a  family,  a  bow  and  arrow  are  hung  before  the  gate."] 
there  to  answer  any  charge  against  them,  to  vindicate  them  in 
their  persons,  their  good  name,  or  their  property.  It  is  a 
glorious  sight  to  benold  children  thus  standing  forth  in 
the  defence  of  their  parents. — cxxvii.  4,  5. 

THOMSON. 
OvB  author  himself  hints  somewhere  in  his  works^  that  hia    | 
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exterior  wu  not  the  most  promuing  ;  his  make  being  nther 
robust  than  graceful :  though  it  is  known  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  thought  handsome.  His  worst  appearance  was  when 
jou  saw  him  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtml  mood ;  but  let  a 
friend  accost  him,  and  enter  into  conversation,  he  would  in- 
stantly brighten  into  a  most  amiable  aspect,  lus  features  do 
longer  the  same,  and  his  eye  darting  a  peculiar  animated  fire. 
The  case  was  much  alike  in  company ;  where,  if  it  was  mixed, 
or  very  numerous,  he  made  but  an  indifferent  figure;  but 
with  a  few  select  friends  he  was  open,  sprightly,  and  enter- 
taining. His  wit  flowed  freely  but  pertmently,  and  at  due 
intervals,  leaving  room  for  every  one  to  contribute  his  shsre. 
Such  was  his  extreme  sensibilily,  so  perfect  the  harmony  of 
his  organs  with  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  that  his  looks 
always  announced,  and  half  expressed,  what  he  was  about  to 
say ;  and  his  voice  corresponded  exactly  to  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  he  was  affected.  This  sensibilitr  had  one  in- 
convenience attending  it,  that  it  rendered  him  the  very  worst 
reader  of  good  poetry  :  a  sonnet,  or  a  copy  of  tame  verses,  he 
could  manage  pretty  well,  or  even  improve  them  in  the  reading ; 
but  a  passage  of  Virgil,  Milton,  or  Shakspeare  would  some- 
times quite  oppress  him,  so  that  you  could  hear  little  else  than 
some  ill-artieulated  sounds,  rising  as  from  the  bottom  of  his 
breast.  He  had  improved  his  taste  upon  the  best  originals, 
ancient  and  modern ;  but  could  not  bear  to  write  what  was 
not  strictly  his  own,  what  had  not  more  immediately  struck 
his  imagination  or  touched  his  heart ;  so  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned  in  that  question  about  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
imitators.  What  he  borrows  from  the  ancients  he  gives  us  in 
an  avowed  faithful  paraphrase  or  translation ;  as  we  see  in  a 
few  passages  taken  from  Virgil,  and  in  that  beautifiil  picture 
from  Pliny  the  Elder,  where  the  course  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  Nile  are  fibred  by  the  stages  of  man's  life.  The  autumn 
was  his  favourite  season  for  poetical  composition,  and  the  deep 
silence  of  the  night  the  time  he  commonly  chose  for  such  studies ; 
so  that  he  would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  library  till  near 
morning,  humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he  was  to  correct  and 
write  out  next  day. — Murdoch.    Life  of  Thomson,  30. 

East  Barnet,  July  20,  1726. — Surgery  is,  as  you  cannot 
but  know,  the  merest  drug  here  in  the  world.  Scotland  is 
really  fruitful  of  surgeons.  They  come  here  like  flocks  of 
vultures  every  day ;  and,  by  a  merciful  providential  kind  of 
instinct,  transport  themselves  to  foreign  countries.  Sept. 
—This  country  iMnmSaiwi^.  n^tj  ^T^At^:^\n^;  no  variety  but 
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that  of  woods,  and  them  we  have  in  abundance.  But  where  ia 
the  living  stream,  the  airy  mountain,  and  the  hanging  rock, 
with  twenty  other  things  that  elegantly  please  the  lover  of 
nature  f  Nature  delights  me  in  every  form..  I  am  just  now 
painting  her  in  her  most  lugubrious  dress  for  mj  own  amuse- 
ment, describing  winter  as  it  presents  itself.  Being  only  a 
present  amusement,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  drop  it  whenever 
another  fancy  comes  across. — Thomson  to  Oratutoun  {Nichols, 
Notes),  46. 

Now  from  the  town, 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewv  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  aash  the  trembling  drops 
From  the  beat  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweet-brier  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk ; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy  ;  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains. 
And  see  the  country,  far  diffused  around. 
One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms  ;  where  the  raptured  eye 
Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autunm  spies.  — Spring. 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage,  and  now  shut  up 

Within  his  iron  caves, — ^the  effusive  south 

Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o*er  the  void  of  heaven 

Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 

At  first  a  dusky  wreath  thev  seem  to  rise. 

Scarce  staining  ether ;  but  by  fast  degrees. 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubling  vapour  sails 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and  mingling  deep. 

Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom  : 

Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

Oppressing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind. 

And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 

The  wish  of  Nature.     Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 

Of  aspen  tall.     The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 

In  glassy  breadth,  seen  through  delusive  lapse 

Forgetful  of  their  course.     'T  is  silence  all, 
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And  pleanng  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  diy  sprig,  and  mute-imploring,  eye 
The  falling  yeraure.    Hush'd  in  short  suspense. 
The  plumj  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off; 
And  wait  the  approaching  sigu  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  general  choir.    Even  mountains,  Tales, 
And  forests  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last, 
The  clouds  consi^  their  treasures  to  the  fields ; 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 
In  large  effusion,-  o'er  the  freshened  world. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
Bj  such  as  wander  through  the  forest-walks. 
Beneath  the  umbrafi;eou8  multitude  of  leaves. 
But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  descends 
In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs. 
And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap  ? 
Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth ; 
And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils. 
Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 
Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd  earth 
Is  deep  enriched  with  vegetable  life ; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amid  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay  shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
The  illumined  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  a  yellow  mist, 
Far  smoking  o'er  the  interminable  plain, 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  sreen  the  landscape  laughs  around. 
Full  swell  the  woods ;  their  every  music  wakes. 
Mixed  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks  ; 
Inoroased,  the  distant  bleat ings  of  the  hills. 
The  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales, 
WWw^'^vVA^Jtx^J^^^^.atl^  the  sweeten'd  Zephyr  springs. — id. 
\Xv\vvn.\\NOti^t«sX\!ATi^\^^\iw*.Vi\^th^  Muse 
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Amid  its  g&j  creation,  hues  like  hers  P 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 

In  every  bud  that  blows  ?    If  fancy,  then, 

Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 

Ah,  what  shall  language  do  ?  ah,  where  find  words 

Tinged  with  so  many  colours  ;  and  whose  power, 

To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 

With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromatic  gales. 

That  inexhaustive  flow  continual  round  ? 

Yet,  though  successless,  will  the  toil  delight. 

Come  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 

Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  love  ; 

And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song ! 

Form*d  by  the  Graces,  loveliness  itself ! 

Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet, 

Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 

Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix'd, 

Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 

Oh  come !  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 

Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 

The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 

Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair,  • 

And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. — id, 

.     .     .  XJp  springs  the  lark, 

Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 

Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 

Calls  up  the  tuneiul  nations.     Every  copse 

Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  e'er  the  heads 

Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony     .... 

'T  is  love  creates  their  melody^,  and  all 

This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love ; 

That  even  to  birds  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 

Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 

Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 

Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 

Pour  forth  their  little  souls     .... 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  seat. 

Whose  lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 

Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  boughs. 

In  early  spring,  his  airy  city  builds, 
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And  ceaseless  caws  amusive  ;  there,  well-pleased, 

1  might  the  various  polity  survey 

Of  the  mix'd  household  kind.    The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 

Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock, 

Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks. 

Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond 

The  finely-chequerM  duck  before  her  train 

Bows  garrulous.     The  stately  sailing  swan 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale ; 

And  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 

Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier-isle, 

Protective  of  his  young.     The  turkey  nigh, 

Loud  threatening,  reddens ;  while  the  peacock  spreads 

His  every-coloured  glory  to  the  sun. 

And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 

O'er  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 

Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 

The  glanciug  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 

While  thus  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  shade 

Indulge  their  purer  loves,  the  rougher  world 

Of  brutes,  below,  rush  furious  into  flame, 

And  fierce  desire.     Through  all  his  lusty  veins 

The  bull,  deep-scorch' d,  the  raging  passion  feels ; 

Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food, 

Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom, 

While  o'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 

Luxuriant  shoot ;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 

Dejected  wanders,  nor  the  enticing  bud 

Crops,  though  it  presses  on  his  careless  sense. 

And  oft,  in  jealous  maddening  faucy  rapt. 

He  seeks  the  fight ;  and,  idly  butting,  feigns 

His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 

Him  should  he  meet,  tne  bellowing  war  begins  : 

Their  eyes  flash  fury  ;  to  the  hoUow'd  earth, 

Whence  the  sand  flies,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 

And  groaning  deep,  the  impetuous  battle  mix  : 

While  the  fair  heifer,  balmy-breathing,  near, 

Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.     .     -     . 

Nor  undelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 

Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep. 

.     .     .     But  this  the  theme 

I  sing,  enraptured,  to  the  British  air. 

Forbids,  and  \eaAa  m^  \.o  \)ci^  \Si^v3Jitain-brow, 
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Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flock, 
Of  yarioua  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs, 
This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  friskful  elee 
Their  frolics  play.    And  novr  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth ;  when  swift,  the  signal  given, 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill ;  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  tunes. 
When  disunited  Britain  ever  bled, 
Lost  in  eternal  broil :  ere  vet  she  grew 
To  this  deep-laid  indissoluble  state, 
Where  wealth  and  commerce  lift  the  golden  head, 
And  o*er  our  labours  liberty  and  law, 
Impartial,  watch  ;  the  wonder  of  a  world ! — 

Still  let  m^  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  sing  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man ; 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul. 
Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 
Of  Nature  ?    Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast. 
While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ?    .     •     . 
.     .    .  In  these  green  davs, 

Beviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head ; 
Life  flows  afresh ;  and  young-eyed  Health  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.     Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  nis  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
To  purchase.     Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  I^ature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom ;  till  at  last,  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat. 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  Gfod  to  see  a  nappy  world ! 
These  are  the  sacred  feelings  of  thy  heart. 
Thy  heart  informed  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  Lyttelton  the  friend !  thy  passions  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large. 
Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagley  Park  you  stray ; 
Thy  British  Tempe.     ... 
Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk, 


WsL  Kisl  tc  tttne  Attmed.    Tken  Nature  all 
▼«K»  ^  la*  jorer't  ere  a  look  of  lofre; 
■ikoii  aZ.  laif  t^auh  of  a  gaSttj  world, 
?«§'£  '^7  nccDeroQ*  pawinnV  nnka  any. — 
3^  3u^c^  lineT.  tbe  Lappiert  of  their  kind, 
ViunL  £9sur  sia»  unite;  and  in  one  &te 
Cmt  MRa.  tbor  ftcfuiea,  and  their  b^nga  blend ! 
•  •  •  •  ••  • 

TVnacr:  idmch  thooght  and  viU  preyenting  wiU, 
^=1  X'flC3i£je»  Mfifidoice :  for  nought  but  lo?e 
C«L  jmrv^er  !>:T>f^  az»d  render  blin  eecure. 
W^as  ii  die  vorld  to  them, 
^  iKut^.  3i  ;  jeassiv.  and  its  nonaraae  all  ? 
IFii;  3L*«aeft  joer  cbwp  vhaterer  fair 
Hict  iuk.^  5:rcd^  aad  nrish  heart*  can  wiah  ; 
Xnnfri.i^c  12X1  smutT  d«aicr,  should  they  look 
\.>  .n  rztf  TT-T^  cr  nind-iilumined  &ee ; 
T'-i.r:.  j7  v^es*^  •.■:^our.  hannonv.  and  love, 
r^t  ri::r::K  r-.-iiTT  ■:!  iiidiili??nt  Hearen! 
XeLTT-nc  1  ^-  -.  rj:  .■•fsrrlEg  rise*  round, 
A"!'-  2:..::j:-s  ':».:r.  :i-e:r  jrtces.     By  d^rees 
Tz*i  :  ^z.s^  r-Afc-.-'C:  rl.-wi  :  and  every  day, 
S  L^  1*  :  r.  _  >  il-M-iT.  <bv^ws  gome  new  charm, 
r:r  -i::  :r  >   .>:?^.  ir.:  Tie  n^oiher's  bloom. 
T  i:M   ' -xz:  ?»:-!k?..  -  irr.  w>t  apaoe.  and  calls 
y.r  :Jr  i.  ri  :j^.:  :f  a:::  assiduous  care, 
Vi;-^r:~_  TtM:     :c  :«kr  the  tender  thought, 
T;  :jt*l  J  :?*f  ^  .'ur^:  ;iei  row  to  shoot. 
T;  7^..-'  :>>:  r:^*"?.  :r*:ru».iioa  o'er  the  mind, 
7.  :.-^.i::t?  ;>■  t::_.rc-.r;i:  jpirit,  and  to  fix 
T:if  ^ -•::*;■-*  y*r:"'.a^  ::i  the  slowing  bivast. 
'/  r.  K.eii  :  ^\-. y  :  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
S^r.^s  :.":ci-  vhle  you  ioc'k  aroimd. 
\rc  r.-.':.:.-.v^  scr."&e»  ycur  eye  but  siirhts  of  bliss, 
A  .  -"X"..  v.*  Nii^zTi  yrtssicir  on  the  heart : 
Av  ;  Jz-csi::  s^^..:^.v:t::^y.  cv.n;ent. 
Xc-:-rsrr:<«:.  rjirsL  cv-iet.  frieucship.  books, 
Vdfew  AT. I  jLTcnufcte  IsK^ur.  us^^tul  lite. 
?V  ;^"r^*!>:e  Mr:-:e.  and  appn-vine  lleaven  ! 
T:*^  a:v  ::.t^  r/ai^»fcless  jo\ s  of  virtuous  love: 
Azd  :i„>  :r.t  r  -cnitKi*  riy.     The  Seasons  thus. 
A*  v\jL^!e^  rw^iind  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Snl.  d-.:d  thrxn  happy  :  and  consenting  Spring 
SJMC*  'lie?  oiru  r«»v'^sj^anj^  <s^\!kwQx  Iveads : 
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Till  erening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 

When,  after  the  long  verna]  day  of  life, 

Enamoured  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 

With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 

Together  down  thej  sink  in  social  sleep ; 

Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 

To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. — id, 

.     .     .  Pbimi  Cheerer,  Light ! 

Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best ! 

Efflux  divine  !  Nature's  resplendent  robe ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapp'd 

In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun ! 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds !  in  whom  best  seen 

Shines  out  thy  Maker !  may  I  sin^  of  thee  ? 

'T  is  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 

As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 

Thy  system  rolls  entire :     .     .     . 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train ! 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous  orbs 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 

And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life ! 

How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee. 

Inhaling  spirit !  from  the  unfettered  mind, 

a  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
B  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 
The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refined. 
In  brighter  mazes  the  reluctant  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  ioys 
Wildy,  through  aU  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Eude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top. 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
Kestless  reflects  a  floating  gleam.    But  this. 
And  all  the  much  transported  Muse  can  sing. 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far ;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below 
How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Him, 
Who,  Light  Himself,  in  uncreated  Light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
From  mortal  eje,  or  angel's  purer  ken?  ^ 
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Whoae  nngle  smile  hasy  (rem  the  fint  of  time^ 

Eill'dy  OTC^owing,  all  tiioee  lunps  of  heaven 

That  beam  for  ever  throu^  the  txrandleas  aky ! 

But  riiould  he  hide  his  &ce,  the  astoniah'd  sun. 

And  all  the  extinguish'd  stan,  would,  loosening,  reel 

Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  again. 

And  jet  was  every  faltenng  tongue  of  man. 

Almighty  Father !  silent  in  Th^  praise, 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  g^ieral  voioe. 

Even  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 

By  human  foot  untrod ;  proclaim  Thy  power. 

And  to  the  choir  celestial  Thee  resouno, 

The  eternal  Cause,  Support,  and  End  of  all ! 

To  me  be  Nature's  vomme  broad-displayed ; 

And  to  peruse  its  all-instructin£  page. 

Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  uience. 

Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate. 

My  sole  delight ;  as  through  the  falling  glooms 

Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 

On  fancy's  eagle-vring  excursive  soar.  — Summer. 

'T  IS  raging  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 

Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 

Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all 

Prom  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguisn'd  blaze. 

In  vain  the  sight,  dejected  to  the  ground, 

Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steams 

And  keen  reflection  pain.     Deep  to  the  root 

Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 

And  suppery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disdose. 

Blast  fancy's  blooms,  and  wither  even  the  soul. 

Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 

Of  sharpening  scythe :  the  mower,  sinking,  heaps 

O'er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  permmed ; 

And  scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 

Through  the  dumb  mead.    Distressful  Nature  pants. 

The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar ; 

Or,  through  the  unshelter'd  ghide,  impatient  seem 

To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

All-conquering  heat.  Oh,  intermit  thy  wrath ! 

And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 

Beam  not  so  fierce !    .    .    . 

"Welcome,  ^^  i^WsaX  ^^Aao^wj  \3oM5kftta^  hail ! 
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Te  lofty  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks !  ' 

Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 

Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 

As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 

Or  stream  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 

Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbaged  brink. 

Cool,  through  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort  glides ; 

The  heart  beats  glad ;  the  &esh-expanded  eye 

And  ear  resume  their  watch  ;  the  sinews  knit ; 

And  life  shoots  swift  through  all  the  ligbten'd  limbs. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 

The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 

Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 

Now  startling  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 

Gently  diflused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 

A  vanous  group  the  herds  ana  flocks  compose, 

Bural  confusion !  on  the  grassy  bank 

Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 

Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending,  sip 

The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 

The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 

Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 

The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 

Ketuming  stilL    Amid  his  subjects  safe, 

Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 

Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd ; 

Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  flll'd ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 

Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd ; 

That  stiurtling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook 

Lei  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam, 

They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain. 

Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon ; 

While,  from  their  labouring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan 

Proceeding  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  hills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provoked, 

While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell. 

Trembling  with  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood. 

Springs  the  high  fence ;  and  o'er  the  field  effused. 

Darts  on  the  ^oomy  flood,  with  stedfast  eye. 

And  heart  estranged  to  fear :  his  nervous  chest, 

Luxuriant  and  erect,  the  seat  of  strength, 

Bears  down  the  opposing  stream :  quencUess  his  thirst  \ 
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He  takei  the  river  at  ledoobled  dnoghtt. 

And  with  wide  nottrils,  mortiiig,  tkimi  the  wa^es. — id. 

...    A  BODnro  nlence  ragni 

Dread  tlm>ugh  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  doll  aonnd 

That  from  the  mountain,  prenoui  to  the  stonn, 

BoUa  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturba  the  fk>od, 

And  ahakea  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 

Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  th*  aerial  tribes 

Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 

Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gase 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

Cast  a  deploring  eye ;  by  man  forsook. 

Who  to  toe  crowdied  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  down¥rard  cave. 

'T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all : 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  elance 

Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  doud ; 

And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 

The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 

The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes. 

And  rolls  it's  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 

The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 

The  noise  astounds :  till  overhead  a  sheet 

Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide ;  then  shuts, 

And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 

Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 

Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 

Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 

Or  prone-descending  rain.     Wide-rent,  the  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood ;  and  ^et,  its  flame  unquenched, 

Th'  imconquerable  lightnmg  struggles  through, 

Bagged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirlmg  balls. 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. — 

As  FROM  the  i'aoe  of  heaven  the  shatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  the  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.     Nature  from  the  storm 
Shmes  out  ai'resh  ;  and  through  the  lighten'd  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm 
DiffuBive  tremble,  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  paal,  Sb  ^\.Wvxi^TOwk  ^  \«^x 
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Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray, 

Invests  the  fields,  yet  dropping  from  distress. 

'T  is  beauty  all,  and  grafceful  song  around, 

Joined  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 

Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clover'd  vale. 

And  shall  fche  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  man. 

Most-favoured ;  who  with  voice  articulate 

Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world  ? 

Shall  he,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  hand 

That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 

Extinquish'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  waked. 

That  sense  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own, 

Ere  yet  his  feeole  heart  has  lost  its  fears  ? — 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 

Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 

A  sandy  bottom  shows.     Awhile  he  stands 

Gazing  th'  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 

To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below  ; 

Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circling  flood. 

His  ebon  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 

Instant  emerge ;  and  through  th'  obedient  wave, 

At  each  short  breathing  by  his  lip  repell'd. 

With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes, 

As  humour  leads,  an  easy-winding  path ; 

While,  from  his  polished  sides,  a  dewy  light 

Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health. 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer-heats ; 

Kor,  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 

Would  I  weak'shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preserved. 

By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapse 

Of  accident  disastrous.     Hence  the  limbs 

Knit  into  force  ;  and  the  same  Eoman  arm. 

That  rose  victorious  o*er  the  conquered  earth. 

First  leam'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 

Even  fpom  the  body's  purity  the  mind 

Beceives  a  secret  sympathic  aid. — 

Close  in  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse. 

Where,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes, 

Euns  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat, 

Pensive  and  pierced  with  love's  delightful  pann. 

There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 

Hoarse-murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that  play*d  ^ 
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Among  the  bending  wiUowb,  fidaely  he 

Of  Muaidora's  craeltj  complain'd. 

She  felt  his  flame ;  but  deep  within  her  bretsty 

In  bashful  ooyneaa,  or  in  maiden  pride. 

The  sofb  return  concealed ;  save  when  it  stole 

In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eye. 

Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  ms  vows. 

He  fram'd  a  melting  laj,  to  try  her  heart ; 

And,  if  an  in&nt  passion  struggled  there, 

To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice  happy  swain 

A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  &te 

Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine ! 

For  lo !  conducted  by  the  laughing  Lores, 

This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought. 

Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd ; 

And,  rob'd  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 

Her  fervid  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 

What  shall  he  do  P    In  sweet  confusion  lost. 

And  dubious  flutterings,  he  awhile  remained : 

A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 

A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 

Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urg'd  him  to  retire ; 

But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say — 

Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 

Meantime,  this  fairer  njrmph  than  ever  bless'd 

Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eve  around 

The  bank  surveying,  stripp'd  her  beauteous  limbs. 

To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 

Ah,  then  !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 

Of  Ida  panted  stron^r,  when  aside 

The  rival  goddesses  uie  veil  divine 

Cast  uncon6n'd,  and  gave  him  all  their  charms. 

Than,  Damon,  thou  ;  as  from  the  snowy  leg 

And  slender  foot  th'  inverted  silk  she  drew  ; 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  yirgin  zone ; 

And,  through  the  parting  robe,  th'  alternate  breast. 

With  youth  wild  throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  youth. 

How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-^stractin^  view. 

As  from  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  white, 

Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  hand. 

In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  Winter  lawn ; 

And  fair-expoE'd  ^^i<b  «Xao^  \^Cisva^^^\a.  herself 
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With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn  ? 

Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd  :  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received ; 

And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 

Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed : 

As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild ; 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 

Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 

While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill  conceal'd,  and  now  with  streaming  locks, 

That  half  embrac'd  her  in  a  humid  veil, 

Bising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 

As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought 

With  luxury  too  daring.     Check'd,  at  last, 

Bv  love's  respectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 

The  theft  profane,  if  aught  pro&ne  to  love 

Can  e'er  be  deem'd ;  and,  struggling  from  the  shade. 

With  headlong  hurry  fled :  but  first  these  Unes, 

Trac'd  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 

With  trembling  hand  he  threw : — "  Bathe  on,  my  fair, 

Yet  unbeheld,  save  by  the  sacred  eye 

Of  faithful  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt, 

To  keep  &om  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot. 

And  each  licentious  eye."    With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world ; 

So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast, 

The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 

Becovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 

Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not ;  and,  arrav'd 

In  careless  haste,  th'  alarming  paper  snatch'd  ; 

But,  when  her  Damon  s  well-known  hand  she  saw, 

Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softier  train 

Of  mix'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  describ'd. 

Her  sudden  bosom  seized  :  shame  void  of  guilt. 

The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 

And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame. 

By  modesty  exalted :  even  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busv  thought.    At  length,  a  tender  calm 

Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul  \  ^ 
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And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o*er  the  stream 

Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 

Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carv'd, 

Which  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  jaj : — 

"  Dear  youth !  sole  judge  of  what  these  yerses  mean. 

By  Fortune  too  much  ravour'd,  but  by  Love, 

Adas !  not  favour'd  less,  be  still  as  now 

Discreet :  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." — 

The  sun  has  lost  his  rage :  his  downward  orb 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth 
And  vital  lustre ;  that  with  various  ray 
Lights  up  the  clouds,  those  beauteous  robes  of  heaven. 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes. 
The  dream  of  waking  fiemcy !    .    .    . 
.     .    .    Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes ;  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature ;  there  to  harmomse  his  heart, 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.     .     .     . 
Which  way,  Amanda,  shall  we  bend  our  course  P 
The  choice  perplexes.     Wherefore  should  we  choose  ? 
All  is  the  same  with  thee.    Say,  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams  ?  or  walk  the  smiling  mead  t 
Or  court  the  forest  glades  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend. 
While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hiU,  delightful  Shene?    .     .    . 
Happy  Britannia !     .     .     . 
Eicn  IS  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime ; 
Unmatched  thy  guardian-oaks ;     .     .     . 
Confess'd  from  yooder  slow-extinguish'd  clouds, 
AU  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  thaty  of  deeper  dye, 
Steals  soil  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  close  the  face  of  things.     A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com ; 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  %\iOYi^  oi  n^^\a^^  ^<(sTn:v. 


# 
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AmoBive  floats    .     .     .        — id. 

.     .     .  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

Bat  is,  when  uuadom*d,  adom*d  the  mpst.  — Autumn, 


But  see,  the  fading  many-coloured  woods. 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 

Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun. 

Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 

To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 

Low-whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks, 

And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light-shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  whose  least  wave 

Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 

The  gentle  current ;  while,  illumined  wide, 

The  aewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun, 

And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 

Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time, 

Eor  those  whom  Wisdom  and  whom  Nature  charm, 

To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 

And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things ; 

To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet, 

To  sooth  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace, 

And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 

And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 

One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 

Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint, 

Far,  in  faint  warbliu^s,  through  the  tawny  copse ; 

While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 

And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 

S weird  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 

Eobb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 

On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock. 

With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 

And  nought  save  chattering  ^scord  in  their  note. 

Oh  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye, 

The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 

Destroy  ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 

Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey, 

Li  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground, 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
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A  gentler  mood  inspuet ;  for  now  the  leaf 

Inoetunt  nutlei  mm  the  moomfiil  grovOy 

Oft  Btartiing  inch  as  studioaa  walk  below. 

And  alowlv  drdea  through  the  waving  air. 

Bot  shoold  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  bougha 

Sob,  o'er  the  Aj  the  leafy  deluge  streamii ; 

TSl  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreaiy  Bbower, 

The  forest-wallu,  at  every  rising  eale, 

Boll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. — id, 

Alovo  the  woods,  along  the  Moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Gtenios  of  the  coming  storm ; 

•  •••••• 

All  Nature  reels :  till  Nature's  King,  who  oft 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone. 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm ; 

llien  straight  aur,  sea,  and  earth  are  bush'd  at  once. 

•  •••••• 

Father  of  light  and  life !  thou  Gbod  Supreme ! 

Oh  teach  me  what  is  good!  teach  me  Thyself! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 

From  every  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  mv  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure, — 

Sacred,  substantial,  never-fieding  bliss !  — Winter. 

Now  ALL  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore, 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves ; 
A  ruraJ,  shelter'd,  solitary  scene  ; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom.     There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead  ; 

•  •••••• 

Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  Winter  glooms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul, 
Or  blithe  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired ; 

•  •••••• 

To  thy  loved  haimt  return,  mj  happy  Muse : 
For  now,  behold,  the  joyous  winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed ;  and  through  the  blue  serene, 
For  Bight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies, 
Killing  infectioxM^  ^BSi^,«3A>^^%^\i.t  air 
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Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 

Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere,  and  binds 

Our  strengthened  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace 

Constringent ;  feeds  and  animates  our  blood ; 

Befines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strung  nerves 

In  swifter  saUies  darting  to  the  brain, 

Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool, 

Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 

All  Nature  feels  the  renovating  force 

Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 

In  ruin  seen.    The  frost-concocted  glebe 

Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 

And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year ; 

A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 

Of  ruddy  fire  ;  and  luculent  along 

The  purer  rivers  flow. — id. 

I. 
O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curge  thv  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, — 
Loose  lile,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

n. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round. 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 
Than  whom  vl  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  pranki  with  Spring,  with  Summer  half  imbrown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

ni. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ! 
And  flowery  beds,  that  slumb'rous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen.  ^P 
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Meantime  unnnmber'd  glittering  streamletB  plAy*d, 
And  hurled  erenrwbere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sonny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselyes,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

IT. 

JonirED  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Fmlomei  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep : 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

▼. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood ; 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood : 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

VI. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy -head  it  was ; 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer-pky. 
These  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh ; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  'noyance  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious  nest. 

TII. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  'mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  chequered  day  and  night. 
Meanw\i\le  xmeeasin^  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  a^^vo\\&  -^xsi^^^^^  ^vV&k^nkx^^ 
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Was  placed ;  and  to  hiB  lute  of  cruel  fate 
nd  labour  harsh  complain'd,  lamenting  man's  estate* 

VIII. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  thereby : 
For  as  they  chaunced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody,  • 

While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
nd  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung : — 

X. 

"  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  groTe ; 
Ten  thousand  throats  that,  from  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love ; 
Such  grateful,  kindly  raptures  them  emove ! 
•  •••••• 

XIII, 

"  With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  Fortune  fiiiwn, 
And  sell  fair  Honour  for  some  paltry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds ; 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
1  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

xrv. 
"  No  cocks  with  me  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear ; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall, 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives  to  stun  your  ear ; 
No  hammers*  thump,  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start 
With  sounds  that  are  a  miseij  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm — as  would  delight  the  heart 
>f  Sybarite  of  old— all  nature,  and  all  art. 

XV. 

'*  Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
Oood-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down. 
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They  who  are  pleased  fliemaelTea  must  always  pleaae; 
On  others'  ways  they  nerer  squint  a  firown« 

•  •••••• 

rvi. 

**  What,  what  is  Tiitue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wiftd. 

Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform  P 

•  •••••• 

XX. 

He  ceased.    But  stiU  their  trembling  ears  xetain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  son^. 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constram'd 
To  ent^  in,  nell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaus  pour*d  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipp'd  slong 
In  silent  ease:  as  when,  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer  moons  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  ^leam, 
iie  soft-embodied  Fays  through  airy  portfQ  stream. 

XXI. 

By  the  smooth  detnon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began ; 
Though  Bome  there  were  who  woiild  not  further  pass, 
And  his  alluring  bait6  suspected  ban. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man : 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye. 
i^o/  to  move  on,  indeed,  is  all  they  can, 
For,  do  their  very  best,  they  cannot  fly  ; 
ut  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

xxn. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With  sudden  spring  he  leap'd  upon  them  straight ; 
And,  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate, 
Full  hard  to  be  repass'd,  like  that  of  Fate. 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant-crew 
Who  sought  to  puU  high  Jove  from  regal  state  ; 
Though  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd,  of  saUow  hue : 
^rtes,  who  bides  \nA  ^njs^^  ^Kill  that  encounter  rue. 
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XXIII. 

For  whomsoever  the  viUain  takes  in  band, 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace ; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  willow  wand, 
And  of  their  vanish'd  force  remains  no  trace. 

•  •••••• 

XXIT. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  bis  bench  arose 
A  comely,  full-spread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose, 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plvmged  deep, 
Ne  could  himseli  from  ceaseless  pawning  keep  ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half- waked  soul  would  fiuntly  peep. 
Then,  taking  his  black  staff,  he  call'd  his  man, 

nd  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 
xxn. 
Meantime  the  master  porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  entered  in  arrayed, 
Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer  woods  when  evening  frowns. 
O  fair  undress !  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right  fiun, 

ir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum'd  to  sleep  again. 

XXXV. 

Here  freedom  reign'd,  without  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall. 
Nor  tamtty  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 

And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  palL 

•  •••••• 

XL. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easilv  obtam'd.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  side-long  to  the  gently-waving  wind 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  redin'd ; 
From  which,  with  airy  flyinc  fizigers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  iSxe  most  rSn'd, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  deUgU, 
Hience,  with  just  cause, ''  the  hairp  o£  i&oW'^  VbVs^^igc^. 


Ah  me  f  what  hnnd  can  touch  i 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Bneh  iweet^  euch  sad,  BUcH  ftolej 
Then  let  them  down  again  into 
Kow  rising  love  they  fann'd ;  n( 
Thev  hreathM,  in  tender  musinj 
Aaa  now  a  grader  Baered  strain 
Ai  when  aeraphie  hands  a  hymi 
Wild- warbling  Nature  all,  abora  the 

-    XIaIU. 

Near  the  pavilions  when?  we  »h 
Soft  tinkling  stream e,  aiid  dash 
And  sobbing  breezes  ^igti'd,  an< 
(So  workM  the  wizard)  wintry 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  woul 
At  doora  and  windows,  threats: 
The  detnons  of  the  tempest,  grc 
Tet  the  least  entrance  found  tl 
Wheoce  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  see 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  bis 
Eaising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast 
That  play'd  in  waving  lights  fn 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  N 
Kot  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  a 
So  fleece  with  clouds,  the  pure 
Ne  could  it  e*er  such  melting  f 
Ab  loose  on  flowerj  bedi  ^  langais 

No  J  fair  illusions !  artful  phant 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  you 
She  has  MO  colours  that  like  yo 
To  catch  your  vivid  eceoes,  too 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  eubt 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel 
Who  thus  in  dneanis  voluptuou 
Poiir'da\\tV  AjMt\im\i\\««)i.\eTL^ 
And  bl<3i«'d  tkem  o^t*  \MMadea  m\!ck 
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XLvr. 


They  were  in  sooth  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Even  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evu  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  thoBe^endSy  whom  blooa  and  broils  delight ; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep, 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  £ir  hence  to  keep. 

XLVIl. 

Ye  guardians  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
Prom  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom ! 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom ! 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Eome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart. 
But  chief,  awhile.  Oh !  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  fHends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
A.nd  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mix'd  woe  the  heart. 

XLvm. 

Or  are  you  sportive  ?    Bid  the  morn  of  youth 
Bise  to  new  light ;  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
To  cares  estrang'd,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
What  transport  to  retrac-e  our  boyish  plays. 
Our  easy  bhss,  when  each  thing  ioy  supplied  ; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! — But,  fondly  wand'ring  wide, 
M[y  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

XLIX. 

One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was, 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy. 
Still  as  you  turn'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill,  earth ;  where  constantly 
Or  idly-busy  men,  the  restless  fry 
Bun  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which,  obtain'd,  the  caitiffs  dare  not  taste.  4 

When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  \)e  gcesiite;^  ^w^sXft^  ^ 
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*'  Of  Yanitj  the  Miiror"  thk  was  oaU'd. 
Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see 
At  hie  dull  desk,  amid  hie  ledgers  Btall'd, 
I^t  up  with  carkiBfr  care  and  peuurie ; 
Meet  like  to  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 

^  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got :" 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  vigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  snd  haiushed  his  pot 

LI. 

Straight  &om  the  filth  of  this  k>w  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enameU'd  all  with  gold. 
The  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air ; 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care. 

•  ••••• 

LXIII. 

But  not  even  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  th*  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  farther  back  again  they  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  grovdling  on  the  dreuy  shore. 

•  ••••• 

LXIX. 

Full  oft  by  holv  feet  our  ground  was  trod ; 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  espy. 

•  ••••• 

LXX. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state  aflairs : 
They  look'd,  indeed,  as  if  they  deeply  thought ; 
And  on  their  brow  sat  every  nation's  cares. 
The  world  by  them  is  parcell'd  out  in  shares. 
When  in  the  HaU  of  Smoke  thev  cousress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears 
Has  cleared  their  inward  eye :  then  smoke-enroU'd, 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

LXXI. 

Here  \inffind^&«Ka\rj  \ss\^\i«c  ^^aidb-fsnod  court : 
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From  ev'ry  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free, 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas !  and  weU-a-day !  what  can  it  be  ? 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom ; 
But  far  is  cast  the  dista^  spinning-whe^,  and  loom« 

LXXII. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
And  labour  dire  it  was,  and  weary  woe. 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme ; 
Then  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go. 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow. 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined, 
And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in  the  wind. 

LXXIII. 

One  nymph  there  was,  methought,  in  bloom  of  May, 
On  whom  the  idle^^^ni  glanced  many  a  look, 
In  hopes  to  lead  her  down  the  slippery  way. 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  deep,  deceitiul  brook. 
No  virtues  jet  her  gentle  mind  forsook ; 
No  idle  whims,  no  vapours  fill'd  her  brain ; 
But  Prudence  for  her  youthful  guide  she  took, 
And  Goodness,  which  no  earthly  vice  could  stain. 
Dwelt  in  her  mind :  dhe  was  ne  proud,  I  ween,  or  vain. 

Lxxiy. 
Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found, 
But,  ah  !  too  late,  as  shall  eusoons  be  shown. 
A  plaee  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under-ground ; 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown, 
Diseased  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  from  the  li^ht  of  heaven,  they  languish'd  there, 
Unpitied,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan : 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care  ; 
Fierce  Jiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  only  nurses  were. 

Lxxy. 
Alas  the  change !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest. 
To  this  dark  (fen,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway  I  ^ 

Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sLse^  o^ig^Teu^^  ' 


StrotcVd  on  hii  back*  a  nigiity  labbsid,  Iaj, 
HMTJnff  hit  sidas,  and  morad  night  and  dw. 
To  itir  nim  firom  hia  traimee  it  waa  not  eath. 
And  hia  half-open'd  eje  he  ahnt  aftnigfatwqr. 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  adfteafc  waj  to  dea&, 
id  taoj^t  withoaten  pain  and  atei&  to  jidd  the  bveafli. 

XilXf  !• 

Of  limba  enormoiiBy  hot  niihal  nnaonnd, 
8oft-awohi,  and  pate,  here  kj  the  fiydropqr : 
Unwield  J  man ;  nidi  belly  mosiBlzoiia  raind. 
For  erer  ted  with  watery  supply ; 
For  atill he  drank,  andyet  he  stOl  waa  dry. 
And  mopinR  here  did  SiYpochoDdria  ait, 
Motiber  of  Bpleen,  in  rooea  of  Tariona  dye^ 
Who  vexed  waa  full  oft  with  ng^y  fit ; 

id  acune  her  firantic  deemed,  and  aome  her  deem*d  a  wit 
Lxxni. 
A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  ner  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low ; 
She  felt,  or  fimcied  in  her  fluttering  mood. 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spitals  biow. 
And  sought  all  phTsic  which  the  shops  bestow. 
And  still  new  leeches  and  new  drugs  would  try. 
Her  humour  erer  wavering  to  and  fro ; 
For  sometimes  she  would  &ugh,  and  sometimes  ciy, 

len  sudden  waxed  mroth,  and  all  she  knew  not  why. 

LXXTUI. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  neart-bumings ; 
Pkkle,  bloated,  odd,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind. 
Yet  lov'd  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  the  Tertian  shakes  his  chilUng  winga : 
The  sleepless  Gk)ut  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks ; 
A  wolf  now  enaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings : 
Whilst  Apoplexy  cramm'd  Intemperance  knocks 
)wn  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox. 

—Castle  of  Indolence,  Canto  L 

u. 
Is  THERE  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassus'  barren  soil? 
To  erery  IbX^out  '\\a  x«««c^  moBTdai^ 
And  they  ax^  was«  oi  ^stesil^Xtf^  wra^  vb^^ou^^t. 


J  ^     ■^ 
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But  a  fell  tribe  th*  Aonian  hive  despoil, 
As  ruthless  wasos  oft  rob  the  painful  bee : 
Thus,  while  the  laws  not  guara  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree, 
liej  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 

m. 
I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  .the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve. 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
)f  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave.    .    •    • 

XXIX. 

But  in  prime  vigour  what  can  last  for  aye  ? 
That  soul-enfeebling  wizard,  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  his  works  decay. 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  cursed  influence : 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
Even  much  of  private  ;  eat  our  spirit  out. 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices  :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  lout ; 
*^ot,  as  old  Fame  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and  stout. 

XXX. 

A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  every  breast ; 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran : 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  blest, 
With  joy  be  fever'd ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 

•  •••••• 

XXIVI. 

They  talk*d  of  virtue  and  of  human  bliss : 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  ? 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this. 
This  truth  of  truths,  which  nothing  can  repel : 
"  From  Virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  out-well. 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscious  soul ; 
While  Vice  pours  forth  the  troubled  streams  of  hell^ 
To  which,  howe'er  disguis'd,  at  last  with  dole  ^ 

WjH  through  the  tortured  breaat  ttiea  &«q  Vsttes^  t^3\?    ^ 
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Aa  in  thronged  nnplutlieatre,  of  old. 
The  WBiy  Betiarins  tnpp'd  his  foe ; 
Even  80  the  Knight,  letuming  on  him  bold. 
At  once  inTolved  him  in  the  net  of  woe, 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  ago. 
Ennced,  at  first,  he  scom'd  so  w^  a  jail, 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  iio ; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothins  oould  avail. 
He  sat  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  hitter  nail. 

XLIT. 

Alann'd,  the  inferior  iewtotu  of  the  place 
Baised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  jdls  around ; 
Black  stbrmj  douds  deform'd  the  welkin's  face, 
And  firom  beoieath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound. 
As  of  infernal  sprights  in  cavern  bound. 
A  solemn  sadness  every  creature  strook  ; 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  horror  rock'd  the  ground : 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  out-pour'd  with  blemish'd  look, 
As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  had  shook. 

XLT. 

Soon  as  the  short-lived  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Avemus  hole, 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement. 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole. 
^*  There  must,"  he  cried,  "  amid  so  vast  a  shoal, 
Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  viUain's  bowL 
Come  then,  my  barcf,  thy  heavenly  fire  impart ; 
Touch  soul  with  soul,  till  forth  the  latent  spirit  start.** 

XLVI. 

The  bard  obey'd ;  and,  taking  from  his  side. 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung, 
His  British  harp,  its  speakmg  strings  he  tried ; 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  strung. 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along. 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptur'd  hand  he  flung, 
And  pVay ^  &.  «l  ^t^\]A^  \<k^  \i\&  T^sdsi%  sons ; 
The  whilst  \ike  mdx^^\iTii>i^A>\i(Si.>^c^\»»sSiwTs^^ 


!_■_» 
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XLVII. 

Thus  ardeut  bunt  his  strain :  "  Ye  hapless  race, 
Dire-labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray. 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  £ftce, 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestion'd  sway ; 
What  is  th'  ador'd  Supreme  Perfection  ? — say ! 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  Soul, 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  Day ; 
Bv  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  pl^:iets  roll ; 
Who  mis,  surrounds,  informs^  and  agitates  the  whole  ? 

ILTIII. 

"  Come,  to  the  beaming  Gtod  your  hearts  unfold ! 
Draw  firom  its  fountain  life !     'T  is  thence  alone 
We  can  excel    Up  from  unfeeling  mould 
To  seraphs  burning  round  th'  Alnughty's  throne, 
Life  rismg  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  Nature  this  clear  shown 
Not  needeth  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis. 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abysi. 

XLIX. 

"  Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  ? 
Do  not  the  s^es,  with  active  ether  dean. 
And  fann'd  by  sprightly  zeph3rr8,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs  and  slumb'rous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face  ? 
Does  not  the  mountain-stream,  as  clear  as  ghiss, 
Oay  diuicin£;  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  race. 

L. 

'*  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease, 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art ; 
That  soft  vet  ardent  Athens  leam'd  to  please. 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme^  complete  in  every  part ! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Eome  arose. 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart : 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
Benown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  t^^^osA^ 
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'*  Had  tmambitiouB  mortals  minded  nought 
But  in  looae  joj  their  time  to  wear  away ; 
Had  thej  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought. 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay ; 
Bude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day : 
No  cities  e'er  their  towering  fronts  had  raised. 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 
With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 
None  e*er  had  soared  to  fame,  none  honour'd  be^  none  praised. 

LII. 

"  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds ; 
Sweet  Maro's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds ; 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beads. 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapp'd  in  weeds, 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laugh'd  with  Warwick  swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's  plains. 

LIII. 

"  Dumb,  too,  had  been  the  sage  Historic  Muse, 
And  perish 'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame ; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  other's  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toiled  rapacious  men  to  tame  ? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  ? 

Liy. 

"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be. 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require : 
Then  hear  how  best  m^  be  obtain'd  this  fee, 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  Nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil,  and  be  glad !  let  Industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath ! 
Who  does  not  act,  is  dead ;  absorb'd  entire 
In  miry  iXotYi,  "no  ^yv^^^x^o  ^q^  Va  W.h : 
'^h,  leadenAiearte^meu^\^\i^Vxi\w^^'>i^^^'»>^^ 
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LV. 


''  Better  the  toiling  swain ;  Oh,  happier  far ! 
Perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  sons  of  men  ! 
Who  vigorous  plies  the  plough,  the  team,  the  car ; 
Who  houghs  the  field,  or  ditches  in  the  glen, 
Delves  in  his  garden,  or  secures  his  fen. 
The  tooth  of  avarice  poisons  not  his  peace ; 
He  tosses  not  in  Sloth's  abhorred  den ; 
From  vanity  he  has  a  full  release ; 
^d,  rich  in  Nature's  wealth,  he  thinks  not  of  incieaBe. 

LVI. 

'*  .     .     .     How  keen  are  his  sensations  all ! 
His  bread  is  sweeter  than  the  glutton's  cates : 
The  wines  of  France  upon  the  palate  pall. 
Compared  with  what  his  simple  soul  elates ; 
The  native  cup,  whose  flavour  thirst  creates. 
At  one  deep  draught  of  sleep  he  takes  the  night : 
And  for  that  heartfelt  joy  which  nothing  mates, 
Of  the  pure  nuptial  bed  the  chaste  delight, 
rhe  loael  is  to  him  a  miserable  wight. 

LVII. 

"  Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss ; 
And  exercise,  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  nis  life  away, 
Soon  Bwallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manlv  play, 
iaa  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

Lvm. 

'^  Oh,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  P 
Unclogg'd  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth ; 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
See  how  the  younglings  frisk  alon^  the  meads. 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Kampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds :  M 

let  what  out  high-strung  health  thia  diBg[ic^^s^»MKQ^^ 


To  amt  d[  totfid 

Ana  from  the  poi/ 
*T  is  rising  from  the  dead 


[  araii  of  I 
alas !  it  cannot 


**  Would  you,  then,  learn  to  dissipate  the  I 
Of  these  huge  threatening  difficulties  dii^ 
That  in  the  weak  mao'a  wfkj  like  lions  st« 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  risiag  fire  ? 
Resolve,  resolve*  and  to  oe  men  aapire, 
EiFrt  that  noblest  privilege  alone 
Here  to  mankind  indnlged  i  control  deeir 
Let  godlike  Kesson,  from  her  sovereign  tl 
Speak  the  commanding  word,  *  /  will!*  and  it 


LXIII. 


"  -     -     .     Can  yon,  then,  thus  waste  in  shi 
Tonr  few  important  days  of  trial  here  ? 
Heirs  of  eteniity,  ybom  to  rise 
Througli  endless  states  of  being,  still  moi 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  cleai 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime. 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps 
And  roll,  with  vihat  brutes,  through  mud 
l^Of  no  I  your  heaven-toucUM  hearts  diadain  th 
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LXT. 

Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene, 
That  lighted  up  these  new-created  men, 
Than  that  which  wings  the  exulting  spirit  clean, 
When,  just  deliver'd  from  this  flesMy  den, 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen. 
How  light  its  essence !  how  unclogg'd  its  powers, 
Beyond  the  hlazon  of  my  mortal  pen  I 
Even  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinnil  bowers ; 
Even  such  enraptured  life,  such  energy  was  ours. 

—Canto  II. 


SIGNS. 

.  .  .  Now  AND  then  signs  contained  a  witty  shaft  directed 
against  every  spectator.  At  a  pretty  little  village  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  such  a  sign  has  given  its  name  to  the  place  : 
it  is  called  the  '^  Loggerheads ! "  The  sign  represents  two 
clownish  heads  grinnmg,  and  beneath  is  written : — 

"  We  three 
Loggerheads  be." 

The  spectator,  in  reading  it  aloud,  finds  that  the  third  logger- 
head  is  necessarily  himself,  as  the  painting  represents  but  two. 
— iSftofytf,  Vol.vii.,42. 


IGNOEANCE. 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

— xiv.,  64. 


ADDBESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONrS 
EXHIBITION. 

Ain>  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous^ 

Of  which  the  rery  ruins  are  tremenoo^A* 
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Speak !  for  thou  long  enougli  hast  acted  dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue — come,  let  ua  hear  ita  tune; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thj  legs,  ahove  ground,  Miunmy ! 

Bevisitin^  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Not  like  thm  ehosts  or  disemhodied  creatures. 
But  with  thj  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  P 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenea  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  P 

Is  Pompej*s  Fillar  reallj  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thel>es  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  bj  Homer  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
Bj  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade ; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue  which  at  sunrise  play*d  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — ^if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 

Or  dofi*'d  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee,  if  that  band,  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  Soman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalm'd. 
Ere  Eomulus  and  Bemus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have  above  ground  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Boman  empire  has  begun  and  ended  ; 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thund'ring  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shooV  t\v^  i^^'raxox^  ^\th  fear  and  wonder. 

When  tVie  f^)dXi\A&^«ii£CLCsiii^ 
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If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbb'd  oeneath  that  leathern  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roll*d : 
Have  children  climb*d  tbose  knees,  and  kiss'd  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  P 

Statue  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecay*d  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 
•  ••••• 

— New  Monthly  Meigazinr. 


ON  THE  LEACH, 

A  rivulet  in  Gloucestershire,  which  flows  bv  Northleach, 
and  joins  the  Thames  at  Lechlade. 

•  •  •  # 

Ou,  gentle  brook,  repine  not ! 

Thine  is  a  common  lot. 
To  aid  another's  glory. 

And  be  thyself  forgot. 

Thine  is  the  part,  less  common. 

Of  natures  meekly  great, 
To  do  what  their  hand  findeth 

In  their  appointed  state — 

To  labour  unrecorded, 

Unhonoured  to  befriend. 
Their  pilgrimage  inglorious. 

Obscurely  blest  their  end. 

But  what  were  life,  unwater'd 

By  the  streams  that  noiseless  glide, 

Scattering  fresh  dews  and  fragrance. 
Our  dusty  paths  beside  ; 

Without  the  nameless  charities 

No  eye  nor  ear  may  know, 
Traced  only  in  the  blessings 

That  spring  where'er  they  flow  ?        — Askew, 

THK  IKD. 
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